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Reality. 


Luke viii. 18.—' Whosoever hath not, from him shall 
e taken even that which he seemeth to have.’ 


“HE whole human family can be divided into three 
lasses: those who have, those who have not, and 
10se who seem to haye. And it is most signifi- 
ant that very often the last are entirely uncon- 
‘ious of any lack. 


Christ never encourages | 


iorbid introspection, but there is a time when | 


certain self-examination is entirely necessary. 
or only so can a man discover himself and know 
hat is the real value of his professed allegiance 
» Christ, and of his experience of Him. It is 
» such honest self-inspection that Christ summons 
lis disciples with the words of the text. 


Reality is one of the keynotes of the gospel; | 


or is it too much to say that Christ sets greater 
ore on reality in His followers than on any other 
yssible attitude of heart. For reality con- 
tions all things else, and He is ever seeking for 
e man who honestly ‘ willeth to do his will.’ 
ich an one cannot but abide for ever. 


CVF diel 


1. There are many illustrations in ordinary life 


the danger, and indeed almost the tragedy, of a | 


ere seeming to have. Many a man seems to have 
arning, strength, or courage, while all the time 
s reputation rests upon a very slender foundation. 
e may himself have come to imagine that these 
ings are part of him, while they are in reality 
it fancied and unreal. Such a man is bound 
oner or later to be discovered. And if this is 


gard to the things of the Spirit, which the Bible 


=f =, 


val 


comprehends in the term ‘the life which is life 
indeed,’ in striking antithesis to that which is but 
shadowy and unreal. This self-deception may 
spring from one of many causes. 

(1) The first and the most innocent of all is 
inexperience. In all inexperience there is a seem- 
ing to have, which the rough and pushing world 
helps to dispel. We may take it that every 
rightly constituted youth has a. kind of lurking 
scorn for all his ancestors. All things are pos- 
sible to faith, says the Apostle. And all things 
are possible to one-and-twenty also. Unmatched 
with the intellect and power of the great world, 
untried by the searching discipline of life, we 
seem to have aptitudes, touches of heaven within 
us, that will carry us to the front imperiously. 
And then we are launched into the great deeps of 
life, and we find there were brave men before 

It is a humbling and sobering 
We have to recast everything before 
But at least we come to know 
what we possess. We learn what we can do, and 
what we cannot. When we were immature and 
inexperienced, before we had come to grips with 
actuality—ah, then we seemed to have. ‘To-day 
we have far less, but it is ours. 

(2) Again, this strange deception is intimately 
connected with se/f-love. We seem to have much 
that we do not really have, simply because we 
love ourselves so well. In all love, even the very 
purest, there is a subtle and most exquisite flattery. 
Love is not worthy of its name at.all, unless it 
clothes its object with a thousand graces. You 


Agamemnon. 
experience. 
we are through. 


with reference to material things and to mental who are fathers and you who are mothers—you 


id moral qualities, how much truer is it with | 
- young children, 


don’t know how much you seem to have to your 
It is enough to make the hardest 
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of us cry to God for mercy when we remember 
that, to our child of five, we are still perfect. 
You know the kind of week you spent last week; 
yet to your little family there is not a stain on 
you. Such love is wonderful, passing the love of 
woman. And was there ever a mother who was 
not quite convinced that her one-year-old was a 
most marvellous child? He seems to have, be- 
cause she loves him so.. Love can make any 
wilderness blossom as the rose. And never a child 
loved the most honoured father, and never a 
mother loved the dearest child, more passionately 
than most men love themselves. It is thus that to 
the end we seem to have, just because self-love 
is dominant. It is thus that he that hateth his 
life for Christ’s sake begins to learn the secret 
of self-knowledge. 

(3) Often, again, we imagine we possess, be- 
cause of the pressure of the general life around 
us. We move in certain circles of society; we 
are surrounded by what we call public opinion; 
and by the pressure of our environment upon us 
our life takes its colour and its trend. Now 
these outward influences may have a very real 
effect on a man’s character. Some of the most 
useful habits we can form may be formed through 
compliance with social convention. ‘But there is 
always the danger of mistaking for our own the 
support we get from the society we move in. And 
it is only when that external pressure is removed 
that we discover how we merely seemed to have. 
Put any man of average sensibility into the com- 
pany of born enthusiasts, and in a week’s time 
you will have him enthusiastic. There are hours 
when the dullest talker feels that he is getting 
on excellently in conversation, and it is not till 
afterwards that it begins to dawn on him that 
someone else had the magnetic charm. We seem 
to have, we think that we possess; but the posses- 
sion is not really ours. Here is a man of correct, 
perhaps exemplary, conduct. He is a regular 
churchgoer at home; he is quite interested in 
church affairs. But he goes abroad to China or 
to India, and there is little of the old feeling round 
him now; and gradually, almost insensibly, he 
drifts away from the old reverence, till the kind- 
liest critic dare not call him religious. That man 
was not a hypocrite. He was not consciously de- 
ceiving anybody when he lived that exemplary life 
at home. He never possessed his possessions, that 


was all. He was guided and moulded by an out- 
ward pressure. He seemed to have the root of 
the matter in himself, and it lay in his surround- 
ings all the time. 

{1 Remove from us the protection, the en- 
compassing safeguards and shelters we enjoy; 
withdraw the influences for good that are daily 
and weekly dropt on us like gentle dew from 
heaven, and have dropt ever since we had any 
being; deprive us of the comforts and interests, 
the innocent substitutes for forbidden pleasures ; 
expose us to the loneliness, the vacancy, the dreary 
monotony, the hopeless struggle, the despair in 
which the majority of men and women who fall 
find themselves immersed; and bring before us, 
thus exposed and bereft, what temptation you will 
—uncleanness, intemperance, theft, lying, blas- 
phemy—and not one in ten ordinary Christian 
people, I believe, would stand before it. 


2. Whatever be the cause of self-deception, it 
is certain that a man’s seeming possessions will be 
taken away from him. ‘This law operates with 
regard to things material and spiritual alike, and 
it is only a matter of time and experience for a 
man to stand before his’ own conscience, naked 
and miserable, and blind and poor. For life is 
made up of occasions of test. 

(1) First among these are the tests of duty 
by which a man is tried. He imagines him- 
self to be strong to do the right, but his strength 
is in reality only a sense that has grown within 
him by reason of the lack of test. Swiftly and 
suddenly the imperative voice of duty demands the 
practical application of the principles of Christ of 
which he has always thought himself to be master, 
and suddenly he discovers that he is unable to obey 
the dictates of God and of conscience. The things 
which he seemed to have are suddenly taken from 
him. Blessed is the man who in that hour of 
self-discovery betakes himself to the place of for- 
giveness and renewal, there to exchange that which 
has profited not for the true and abiding riches. 

(2) Again, a time of crisis or of special need 
tests the reality of our spiritual possessions. An 
unexpected change of fortune, a forcible contact — 
with life’s facts, the blackness and blankness of 
some bereavement, or the inevitable necessity of 
making a revolutionary and far-reaching choice, is 

1R. W. Barbour, Thoughts, 7. } 
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ke the acid of the assayer revealing the quality of 
.e metal, and marking out the true gold from the 
erely gilded. That which men but seem to 


ive is constantly being taken from them in the | 
| and the raging of the water ; 


essure of their crisis hours—and this, indeed, 
part of life’s hidden tragedy. 

(3) And then, again, it is certain that a man’s 
eming possessions will be taken from him when 
ce to face with death. When confronted with 


e unknown, and when on the threshold of the 


ing’s Presence-chamber, it is dificult for a man | 


deceive himself, though hitherto he has suc- 
eded but too well in this respect. He always 


ought that he possessed the life which is tri- | 


nphant over even the last enemy, but now he 
ids himself unsupported and is overborne by 
ead. Death cannot take away from us anything 
at we really possess. Rather, indeed, does it 
tensify our sense of union with the living One. 
it it does at the same time reveal what is unreal. 


nd if this be true of the portal, what can be | 


id of that which follows in the Presence-chamber 
the judgment? Reality alone will endure the 
al of the revealing fire, and all the wood, hay, 
d stubble which has been painted to represent 
old, silver, and precious stones 
med. In the face of these things how important 


is that we assure ourselves as to the reality of | 


r hold upon the things of abiding worth! 


As gold is tried in the furnace, 

So He tries the hearts of men; 

And the dwale and the dross shall suffer loss, 
When He tries the hearts of men. 

And the wood, and the hay, and the stubble 
Shall pass in the flame away, 

For gain is loss, and loss is gain, 

And treasure of earth is poor and vain, 
When He tries the hearts of men. 


As gold is refined in the furnace, 

So He fines the hearts of men. 

The purge of the flame doth rid them of shame, 
When He tries the hearts of men. 

O), better than gold, yea, than much fine gold, 
When He tries the hearts of men, | 

Are Faith, ‘and Hope, and Truth, and Love, 
And the Wisdom that cometh from above, 

WV hen He e éries the hearts of men 


4 John Oxenham, ‘ All’s Well,’ 72. 


? will be con- | 


| but one of the larger probably, for he adds, 
| there were also with him other little boats.’ 


The Stilling of the Storm. 


Luke viii. 24.—‘' Then he rose, and rebuked the wind 
and they ceased, and there 


was a calm.’ 


THREE out of the four Evangelists narrate this 
striking fact; and in each we note that same sim- 
plicity of relation which is so remarkable when 
compared with the grandeur of the thing related. 
The simplicity of the gospel record, its entire 
freedom from all pomp and parade of diction, not- 
withstanding the stupendous character of many of 
the events recorded, is no mean indication of an 


' authorship more than human. 


1. Before drawing from this narrative the 
truths and lessons suggested by it, let us look for 
a moment at the narration itself, that we may 
the more vividly realize the scene. Our Lord 
had been preaching in Galilee, on the western 
side of the Sea of Galilee or Lake of Gennesaret. 
The even being come, as Mark tells us, and, as 
Matthew relates, there being great multitudes 
about Jesus, He requested His disciples to take 
Him across to the other side of the lake, in order 
that He might for a little while escape the tumult 
and the press. ‘And they took him,’ says Mark, 
“even as he was,’ that is, without any preparation, 
“in a boat’; one of their fishing boats no doubt, 
“and 
Now, 
like all inland seas which are surrounded by hills, 
the Lake of Gennesaret was liable to sudden 
and severe storms, the wind rushing down 


_ through the mountain gorges, and in an instant 


breaking up the smooth surface of the water into 
violent undulations. Such squalls are, from a like 
cause, common to-day on the Lake of Geneva. 
As Jesus and His disciples were crossing the Sea 
of Galilee, a storm of this kind suddenly fell on 
them and put them apparently in great jeopardy, 
for ‘the boat was covered with the waves.’ That 
it was a storm of no ordinary severity is proved 
by the alarm of the disciples, who, being fishermen 
familiar with the lake, were not likely to be 
frightened by a trifling gale. 

On their first setting sail, Jesus, wearied with 
His labours, had fallen’ asleep in the stern of the 
boat, and neither the roar of the wind nor the 
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surging of the sea caused Him to awake. Con- 
scious of their peril, the disciples ventured to 
awake the Lord, with words indicative of much 
trepidation and sense of urgency. ‘ Master, Mas- 
ter, we perish,’ or, as Mark expresses it, ‘ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?’ Comparing the 
three accounts of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we 
gather that our Lord first gently rebuked them 
for their terror, saying, ‘ Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith?’ that then He rebuked the 
wind and said unto the sea ‘ Peace be still,’ and 
that when they were stilled He again said to the 
disciples, ‘ Why are ye so fearful? how is it that 
ye have no faith?’ or, as Luke expresses it, 
“Where is your faith?’ Immediately upon 
Christ’s word ‘there was a great calm,’ says 
Matthew, apparently intimating that not only did 
the wind cease, but the usual heaving of the sea 
after a gale was allayed, and its surface became 
smooth and unruffed. No marvel that the men 
feared exceedingly on witnessing so majestic a dis- 
play of power, and said in wonder one to another, 
‘What manner of man is this! for he command- 
eth even the winds and water, and they obey him.’ 

| Before Christ, only a- few years before 
Christ, a great son of Italy, the hero of many 
wars, himself a corrupt. but nevertheless a worthy 
man to rule the decadent Republic, had sailed on 
a small galley in search of an army whose tardy 
arrival threatened to deprive him of victory, and 
the galley was rowed by a few men only. The 
wind rose, a tempest hurled itself against the 
galley, and the fearful pilot was considering re- 
turning to the port, but Cesar, taking him by the 
hand, said to him: ‘Keep to thy course, Cesar 
is beside thee, and his good fortune travels with 
the ship.’ 

These proudly confident words inspired the 
crew with courage, and each man, as if somewhat 
of Cesar’s strength had entered into him, fought 
against the waves with redoubled energy. But 
notwithstanding the efforts of the mariners the 
ship, on’ the point of sinking, was forced to turn 
back. Czesar’s faith was but pride and ambition, 
it was but faith in himself; the faith of Jesus 
was all love, love of the Father, love of mankind. 


There is no manifestation of Christ’s power 
that strikes us as more impressive than this, none 


1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 148. 


more calculated to call forth an acknowledgment 
of His Divinity. Take your stand.on the shore 
at a time when the wind is sweeping madly over 
the sea and lashing it into fury. The scene before 
you is one of deafening noise and tumultuous 
violence. Out on the waters are vessels reeling 
to and fro, and every moment you expect to see 
them swallowed up in the yawning deep. Sup- 


pose that at such a moment a voice were heard, | 
saying ‘ Peace be still,’ and that immediately the _ 


winds were hushed and the waves calmed. Would 
you, could you, recognize in that voice any but 
a Divine one, even the voice of Him whose the 
sea is and who made it? And when. we read 


this narrative of Christ’s stilling the waves, shall — 
we not say, ‘The waters saw thee, O God, the | 
“The floods | 
have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up | 
The © 
Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many — 


waters saw thee; they were afraid.’ 
their voice; the floods lift up their waves. 
waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.’ 


The Master walked by,the sea 

And the wild waves kissed. His feet 
In murmuring adoration, 

So low and sweet. 


The Master walked on the sea 
And the great waves sank to rest 

Where, in gentle compassion, 
His footsteps pressed. - 


The Master slept on the sea j 
And the billows rose in might, 


The Lord of Light. 


The Master spoke! to the sea 
And sobbing it sank to rest, 

For He alone has fathomed 
That sorrowful breast.? 


ae | 

Yearning to hold for ever | 
| 

| 


We do well to note those instances which com- 
bine in one the exhibition of both the Godhead | 
and the Manhood of our Lord. We have a won- 
drous manifestation, of that when Jesus wept out. 
of pure human sympathy with the sisters of 
Lazarus, and then with a loud voice called from | 
the dead him who had lain four days in the 

1 Florence Cortis-Stanford, Westering Winds, 7. 
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grave. And behold here, He who just now was | the disciples after the stilling of the storm, you 


asleep through weariness of His human frame, 
rises up in the majesty of His Deity, and at His 
voice the raging storm becomes a great calm. It 
is well indeed to note these combined manifesta- 
tions of the Divinity and humanity of Christ, for 
they bring home to heart and mind the truth of 
His twofold nature as neither creed nor dogma 
can. They show us that He is God and Man, 


and that in such a way that, while with awe and | 


adoration we fall low before Him as the Lord, we 
yet dare to appeal to Him in such words as these : 


Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn; 
Thou our mortal griefs hast borne; 
Thou hast shed the human tear; 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! 


2. But there are other storms besides those of 
the winds and waves. When such storms occur, 
© whom shall we apply for succour but unto the 
God-Man, saying ‘ Master, save us or we perish’? 

(1) There is such a ting as a storm in the 
‘onscience, when the quietness of man’s soul is 
xroken up, and it becomes like a troubled sea 
which cannot rest. Perhaps some of you can 
estify to that. You remember how it had been 
ull serenity with you, your inner man disturbed 
xy no discomforts and alarms. And then you 
emember how there began to arise disquieting 
suspicions and whispers of conscience, like those 
1ollow murmurings and fitful gusts which precede 
und indicate the coming storm. And then you 
‘emember how there swept over your soul the 
ylast of conviction of sin, of the terrors of the 
Lord, of the apprehension of judgment. And you 
‘emember how your spirit was agitated to its 
very depth, how your iniquities like heaving bil- 
ows rolled over your head, how all within was 
onfusion and dismay, and how in the anguish of 
your soul you cried out ‘God be merciful to me 
1 sinner, ‘ Lord, save me or I perish.’ And you 
<now it was this same Jesus who spake the ‘ Peace 
ye still’ to your soul. You know how it was 
when you saw Him to be the Lord of Life and 
he Prince of Peace, and when His word came 
1ome to your heart,‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.’ 
Then the agitations of your soul subsided, your 
‘onscience was pacified, and instead of trouble and 
disquiet, there ensued a great calm. 


And, like. 


exclaimed in adoring gratitude, ‘Who is a God 
like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity?’ ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, . . . who: forgiveth all 
thine iniquities; . . . who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction.’ 

(2) Sometimes the Christian has to encounter a 
storm in his temporal affairs. Whereas before he 
was sailing comfortably and prosperousky in 
smooth, water, all at once, perhaps, or with more 
or less of warning, the blasts of obloquy, distress, 
disaster set in and howl around him, filling him 


| with dismay and putting him in great jeopardy. 


Well, when it so happens to a man, when thus, 
as the Psalmist expresses it, ‘his soul is melted 
because of trouble and he is at his wits’ end,’ he 


| must cry unto the Lord and make petition unto 


his God, ‘ Lord, 1 am oppressed; undertake for 
me.’ 

(3) But sometimes also the Christian has to 
encounter a storm. in his spiritual experience. 
Doubts, difficulties, temptations, fears, like fierce 
gusts set in and menace utter shipwreck. Only 
he who has gone through such tempests of soul 
knows how terrible they are, when the clouds of 
doubt lour over or settle down upon a man, and 
a horror of darkness overwhelms him; when 
mocking voices come borne upon the winds of 
sceptical cavils and blasphemous insinuations, when 
fleshly lusts or worldly enticements surge up with- 
in and around him, and threaten to drown his 
soul. Happy that man who, in a storm like this, 
has even so much faith as the disciples had in a 
personal Saviour, as to cry with them, ‘ Master, 
Master, I perish.’ At a time like this, it is of little 
use to have accepted a mere dogma or saying about 
Christ. Only a personal trust in a_ personal 
Saviour will then avail, the hand of. faith laying 
hold on Christ Himself, with the appeal, ‘ Lord 
save me.’ 


Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high; 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
_Safe into the haven guide; 
O receive my soul at last! 
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Demoniacal Possession, 


Luke viii. 27.—‘ There met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils’ (RVm ‘ demons’). 


He was a demoniac. Now whether these demoniacs | 


were the subjects of diabolical domination, or 


merely the victims of some bodily or mental dis- | 


ease, is a question which has been gravely argued 
by clever controversialists—by doctors skilled in 
the science of medicine, and doctors eminent in 
the science of theology. Scores of excellent men 
have satisfied their perplexed minds, and success- 
fully evaded the difficulties of the problem, by 
summarily reaching the conclusion. that the so- 
called demoniacal possession of which the Gospels 
furnish numerous instances was simply a species of 
mental insanity, accompanied by paroxysms of 
bodily convulsion; and that such a distressing 
malady was, by the popular superstition of the 
day, referred to supernatural causes. 

Most of us, perhaps, would set the question on 
one side. Yet there should not be a single page 
of God’s Holy Word that is sealed to one of His 
children, or a mystery that may not reverently 
and prayerfully be looked into, or a matter that 
one dare not openly and frankly discuss. 

It is hardly possible to doubt that the auth- 
ority of Jesus is given to the belief that these 
cases of mania were due, not only to disordered 
tissues of the brain, but to some mysterious 
possession of evil spirits. 
of spirit to matter is so involved in mystery that 
any special mystery within it can scarcely discon- 


cert. For our part, let us be content to take 


this Gadarene demoniac simply as a type of human | 


life when it has lost its self-control, and wan- 
ders disordered and confused, the mere prey of 
morbid passions or delusion. 


1. Observe, first, that in enumerating the 
several disorders of those afflicted men and women 
who were healed by Christ the Evangelists care- 
fully distinguish between demoniacs and diseased 
persons. Whether the narration be a summary of 
‘all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease,’ or a catalogue of ‘divers diseases and 
torments, detailing lunacy and palsy, blind- 
ness and impotency, epilepsy and leprosy— 
those ‘possessed with demons,’ are invariably 


The whole relationship | 


| 


' general company of the diseased. 


specified as distinct from, and not included in, the 
Our blessed 
Lord, in His public discourses and private con- 
versations, always spoke of demons as ‘ evil spirits.’ 
Not mere evil influences, but evil agents; satel- 


lites of Satan; instruments directed and controlled | 


by Diabolos himself, the prince of demons. 

For example, in the case of the possessed man 
of Gadara mentioned in the text, we find that 
the demons dwelling in him were addressed by 
the Lord Jesus as distinct personal agents. “They 
were not cast out by the exercise of a subtle magic 
force, as headache or backache might be by the 
stream from a galvanic battery. They were ‘ com- 
manded’ ‘to come out. ‘They ‘testified,’ from 
their own supernatural knowledge, that Jesus was 
the ‘Son of God most high.’ ‘They ‘ prayed’ 
Him not to send them ‘ into the deep "—the bot- 
tomless pit, their native home. They ‘asked per- 
mission’ to enter a herd of swine. In obedience 
to Christ’s word they ‘ departed’ out of their vic- 
tim, and further manifested their personality and 
malignant genus by ‘entering into’ the herd of 
swine and precipitating the whole herd down a 
steep cliff into the sea. 

{ Demoniac is the name whereby antiquity — 
designated sufferers from mental diseases; even — 
that enlightened teacher Aristotle believed in 
demoniac possession. It was held that the men- 
tally deranged, lunatics, epileptics, and the hys- 
terical were possessed by evil spirits. Modern 
explanations of these conditions, which are often 
contradictory and merely verbal, do not demolish 
the fact that in many cases the demoniac is such 
in the truest sense of the word. : 

‘This explanation for mental disorders, accepted 
both by the learned and by the common people, 
served Jesus admirably in the allegorical and 
allusive form of teaching He adopted. It was His 
mission to found the Kingdom of God and over- 
throw that of Satan. To cast out demons, there- 
fore, was part of that mission. He was at no 
pains to distinguish between disorders due to sin 
and those due to possession by evil spirits. "There 
exists a parallelism between bodily and spiritual 
ills which language itself has consecrated and 
which is based upon a true affinity. The madman 
and the epileptic, the slothful man and the 


paralytic, he who is impure and the leper, the 


blind man and he who cannot see truth, he who 
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is deat and he who will not listen to truth, he 
who is saved and he who is resurrected.? 


2. Can we believe in such spiritual beings? 
We can believe in a spiritual sphere. Such a 
sphere is unseen by us, not because we are too 
far off to see it, but because it is a dimension of 
a higher vibration; it belongs to the order of 
eternal things which are not seen. 
planes of spiritual existence ensphere us. 
surround us. 
that, or those, to which our vibrations respond. 
Our Lord said, ‘Lo, I am with .you alway.’ 
‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’ He is 
actually nearer to us than ever He could have 


They 


The varied | 


But we can be conscious only of | 


been in the flesh. He is nearer to us than ever. | 
He said to Mary Magdalene, ‘Touch me not, for | 


I-am not yet ascended to my Father.’ Now that 


He is ascended we can touch Him, whether we | 
live in Palestine, in Europe, in America, or in | 


Australia. He is with us always, though we can- 
not see Him. With Him, too, in close and con- 


stant co-operation, are those angel hosts whose | 


ministry is our salvation; and from them surely 
come those suggestions toward better things that 
illuminate us in our better moments. From them 


surely come those inspirations that through the | 


lips of genius break into music in the world— 
invention, poetry, thought, and song. Is it un- 
likely, then, if this be true, that about us there is 
a lower world, as there is a higher one, in which 
evil spirits, base spirits, demons if you like, are 
surging? What did Paul mean when he spoke of 
the prince of the power of the air? What did our 
Lord mean by that extraordinary parable of the 
empty mind which drove out one tenant only to be 


inhabited by seven more of a lower spiritual order? | 


May that not account for so many of the tempta- 


ever, often elements in the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere which we breathe which act like fever- 
germs, and involve us in bewilderment or melan- 
choly. Such elements are thick in the atmosphere 
of our modern life. It is a time of intense self- 
consciousness, and a time also in which new ideas 
and sensations jostle and press around us. These 
are conditions which make it very hard to keep a 
perfect sanity of soul. You may find a striking 
instance in Ad miel’s Journal—a book in which you 
can trace the descent to disorder and melancholy 
of a mind intensely self-conscious, and brooding 
over the bewilderments of modern thought and 
feeling. It is doubtless an extreme instance, but 
there are few men who are not conscious some- 
times of movements within them—movements of 
mind or of sensation—which, if they were not 
held in check, would throw them off their bal- 
ance: they are like the low rumblings which be- 
token the possibility of an earthquake. No one 
who watches himself or knows anything of the 
secret thoughts of his fellow-men; no one who 
discerns the signs of the times in the mass of 
morbid literature, in the fever of pleasure-seeking, 
in the rise and fall of curious and fantastic 
theories of life and conduct—spiritualism, ‘ Chris- 
tian Science’ and the like—in the prevalence of 
religions of excitement, can doubt that the atmo- 
sphere around us is thickly charged with elements 
of disorder. Who shall say that these tendencies 
of the time may not be the influence of evil 
spirits? We talk of the ‘spirit of the age.’ Is 
it a mere metaphor? He would be a bold man 
who gave a ready answer, and not perhaps the 
wisest who would answer—yes. Thus it is that 
we, the men of the twentieth century in Europe, 


| have some kinship with that poor demoniac of 


tions that assail us in our unguarded hours, and | 


for so many of the vilenesses that are occurring 
in our visible world from day to day? We may 
have been sadly misled when we resolved de- 
moniacal possession into the superstitious relic of 
a more ignorant and barbarous day. 


3. The thing is not impossible; but instances 
of demons in possession of men’s bodies are ex- 
ceedingly rare and exceptional. There are, how- 

3 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 134. 


Gadara. 


{| If there be evil spirits (and if there are evil 
spirits in the flesh, it is arbitrary to assume that 
there are none out of the flesh), why should not 
they have the power of attaining such influence 
as is ascribed to Possession? I think the old 
gradation is probable : first, Temptation, to which 
we are all exposed; then Obsession, that is to say, 
such close and constant temptation as may be 
compared to a siege; then, when we have yielded. 
to the lower forms of attack, Possession, in which 
we are no longer our own, but speak, act, think 
at the bidding of the malicious beings whom we 
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have allowed to take possession of us. I am 
tempted to’ desire harm to my enemy: I may 


resist by prayer, or I may give way until the 
desire for vengeance becomes habitual. I. may 
still pray and resist; but if I give way, why 
should not the demon who tempts get such a hold 
over me that I ‘have no will apart from his, can 
struggle no longer, and (unless help comes from | 
without) become hopelessly his slave? 

Here, I think, we gain some light from the 
phenomena of spiritism. I go to a séance, am in- 


terested in it—this is like: Temptation. After a 
time I get wrapped up in it, resort to it con- 
stantly, judge my daily life by the standard of it 
—this is like Obsession. In time perhaps I be- 
come a medium, z.e., I lose, at least at times, my 
own individuality, think the thoughts of some 
spirit who enters into me, speak his words, do his 
acts. This is, I think, Possession; and, whether 
it actually happens or not, it claims to be what the 
Bible calls Possession.* 


1 Letters of the Rev. H. H. Jeaffreson, 261, 


CHRIST THE SOUL-HEALER, 


Luke viii. 30.—‘ Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy name? And he said, Legion.’ 


‘AT first sight it might seem as if there were not 
enough in a simple word like this to instruct, it 
sounds so commonplace; but on closer view there 
turns out to be a principle lying beneath the sur- 
face which is in touch with the time in which we 
live. It is another example both of the simplicity 
and of the depth of the words of the Master. 
Simple as they seem, nevertheless their meaning 
stretches down the vista gf the ages. “There is no 
seeing to the end of them. 

‘What is thy name?’ is just what any man 
might ask of his fellow; and with the answer, if 
the answer came, there would be an end of it. 
But it was no mere curiosity that prompted the 
question on Jesus’ part. Here was a man before 
Him ‘with an unclean spirit,’ as one evangelist 
puts it, ‘ possessed with devils—’ terms belonging 
to the language of the time which point to some 
form of malady which affected both mind and 
body to the extent of the loss of self-control. 
However it may have been induced, it was a kind 
of disorder so depriving a man of self-direction 
and the sense of personal responsibility and so | 
depraving him, that, from the first, Jesus took up | 
a firm and inflexible attitude towards it and made | 
it one definite part of His mission to ‘cast out | 
demons.’ By haunting the tombs the demoniac | 
acted in keeping with the obsession that he was | 
controlled by spirits. “The word ‘ Legion’ is a 
Latin word, which may, perhaps, point to the fact 
that this man, owing to his great physical strength, 
had been ‘ proscribed’ for military service within 
the Roman Empire. But the terror of the Roman | 
military system and the idea of being impressed to | 

8 


leave the country and join a body of foreign 
legionaries preyed upon his mind, and became a 
‘fixed idea,’ so that he was ‘possessed’ or 
‘obsessed’ night and day with the idea, ‘ Legion.’ 
For when Jesus asked him his name the word that 
rushed to his lips was just the thought that was 
ever with him—‘ Legion.’ His malady, therefore, 
was mental, the physical symptoms the result of 
mental obsession. 
An able scientific writer tells us that during 
the War one of our soldiers came to him suffering 
from certain painful physical infirmities. In addi- 
tion he had delusions that anything he touched, and 
particularly his pen, was covered with microbes. 
Bits of paper about the street and house filled him 
with the same fear of contamination. ‘These 
delusions completely incapacitated him for his 
work, for nothing could persuade him to write 
a letter, and he was compelled to give up his 
work suffering from nervous breakdown. Were 


| the mental symptoms in his case due to some 


toxin affecting the brain? or were the physical 
caused by mental disturbance? Suffice it here to 
say that the cause turned out, as is so often the 
case, to be a suppressed anxiety of a strongly 
emotional character—something like the anxiety 
of this man of Gadara. And the mere realization 
of the latent cause, once it was discovered, was 
practically sufficient to cure the condition, on the 
same principle that the best cure for a ‘ tune run- 
ning in the head’ is to sing it aloud, and the only 
cure for a hidden sin is to confess it. ‘I saw this 
man a year ago a candidate for the asylum, I see 
him now having been through the fighting of the 
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“ Devil’s Wood.” but far from being afflicted with ; power or purpose of his Healer. 


the nerve shock:one would have expected, he has 
won for himself a commission and is one of the few 
men I have met who genuinely desires to return 
to the trenches. ‘That is but one of many 
instances out of our own time which tell of the 
power the mind is capable of exercising not only 
over mental, but over physical conditions. 

Now the gospel incident with which we are 
dealing belongs to the same order or class of 
maladies, in which mind predominates as regards 
both the malady itself and the method of deal- 
ing with it. 

The crystal-clear, the understanding and com- 
manding personality of Jesus was never so true 
to itself as in the presence of such a victim of 
mental misery and gloom and physical self-tor- 
ture. For the .demoniac ‘had his dwelling in 
the tombs,’ and easily resisted every attempt to 
confine him—for ‘always night and day in the 


tombs and in the mountains he was crying out | 


and cutting himself with stones.’ And yet we are 
told that ‘when he saw Jesus from afar he ran 
and knelt down before Him,’ etc. And there 
follows a remarkable conversation in which Jesus 
shows not only His understanding of the man’s 
mind and madness, but also His power to deal 
with Him. What if His critics ascribed His 
work to Beelzebub, the prince of demons, Jesus 
knesv that His power came from the Holy Spirit 
of God. ‘At the same time He does not seem to 
claim for Himself a different kind of power from 
that exhibited by some other people, but only a 
higher degree of the same power.’ It is recorded 
of the disciples that ‘ they cast out many demons.’ 
That they failed in one very hard case would 
seem to prove that they often succeeded (cf. Mk. 
ix: 18, 38-40). Clearly, then, we are in touch in 
all this with something chiefly mental and de- 
manding a certain understanding and a certain 
strength or force of personality. Before any man 
who lent himself to be the finger of God for the 
purpose the evil would vanish (cf. Luke xi, 19). 

Let us draw near and watch our Lord, so calm, 
understanding, strong and resolute, and this man, a 
miserable creature, pitiful, naked, lost (cf. Rev. 
iii. 17). ‘O the difference:of man and man!’ 
While to other men he is but a monster, to Jesus 
he is still a man, a mind, a person. The terror 
of the countryside, his cries do not shake the quiet 


He sees some- 
thing to which those who sought to bind him are 
wholly blind. Chains can never solve the pro- 
blem of the soul! There is something profoundly 
exhilarating in the psercing practical insight of 
Jesus. Being still a person in Jesus’ eyes, he is 
treated by Jesus as a person. Whether he had been 
guilty of sin or no, Jesus says nothing about it. 
But He puts a simple question—‘ What is thy 
name ? ’—a question fitting the occasion, an appeal 
to the man in his own proper person, a voice 
recalling him to himself, arresting him in the 
wild confusion of his mind, and powerfully sug- 
gesting to him that he bears a name and is an in- 
telligent being. It the wise and winged 
suggestion of a potent personality whose very pres- 
ence had impelled the man to fall upon his knees. 

No mere commonplace word, then, born of 
curiosity, but a word of unerring insight and of 
hope born of the faith that the man on his knees 
still bore the image of his Father and was capable 
of being renewed in the spirit of his mind— 
“What is thy name?’ on Jesus’ lips was a word 
of psychic healing power springing from the depths 
of His faith in God and His knowledge of man. 
What makes the question of more than passing 
interest is the person behind it, with His vast 
faith in God and His invincible conviction of 
man’s worth and destiny. A single snowdrop is 
what it is because all the forces of the spring 
conspire to form and adorn it. A single wave 
breaking on the shore moves with the movement 
of the mighty ocean itself. A mountain rill 
trickles down the valley because it has all the 
force of gravity behind it. So this most ordinary 
little question becomes great by reason of the 
mind, the intelligence, the faith which inspired it. 
It meant that the man of whom it was asked was 
still a man, still a mind despite the obsession, 
still a responsible agent waiting for the impulse 
that could bring him to himself. To Jesus, look- 
ing upon him with ‘those larger other eyes,’ he 
was all that, he who to others was but a terror 
and despair. They had tried to bind him; but in 
vain, and at last had left him to his misery. But 
that was what the Great Healer could not do; 
neither His love nor His light would suffer Him 
to leave him alone. The cure of minds in His 
belief was the secret of the cure of bodies. 

‘And here is where we touch the core of the 


is 
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matter—_the understanding, spirit, faith of the | 


Redeemer which sent Him forth to rescue and 
restore, the love surpassing all knowledge which 
never failed even when He stood beside the pool 
of Bethesda or hung deserted on the Cross. So 
it was with the one purpose of the Redeemer that 
He turned and plied the demoniac with the ques- 
tion ‘ What is thy name?’ He treated him as a 
member of society, a man, seeking to awaken the 
memory of his manhood and recreate his self- 
control. Sometimes it was His way to grasp the 
hand of the needy one, sometimes just to utter a 
winged word. But word and hand-grasp alike 
were fraught with a virtue that reached into the 
fibres of the will. It was His way always to 
find the man, the personality. ‘Thus is He, as 
I think,’ says Emerson, ‘ the only soul in history 
who has appreciated the worth of a man.’ 

We are told of a great sculptor that he used 
to see in the rough block of marble the image 
which he then strove to carve out with all the 
perfection of his genius. So our Lord, with the 
larger ‘genius of the Redeemer, saw the man 
behind the demoniac, the child of God behind 
the semblance of the sinner. And it was to 
pierce through thither, to come at the hidden 
treasure of the soul, to capture the soul for God, 
that Jesus came near to men as He did and 
appealed to them in the language of inspiration 
and of hope. ‘ What is thy name?’ ‘ What wilt 
thou?’ ‘Canst thou believe?’ ‘Young man, I 
say unto thee Arise.’ He sees the fair image of 
God in the unshapely deformed thing before Him, 
He believes in it and in its reality. Might we 
not say that He fulfils the Scripture which says 
that ‘He yearns jealously for the spirit which 
He set within us’ (Ja. iv. 5). I do not think 
that we can often enough draw near and watch 
this mighty Workman bending to His task among 
the ruins of humanity. ‘ Love among the ruins! ’ 

Once, so one tells us, a great man was seen 
stooping and working in a charnel-house of bones 
—uncouth nameless fragments which the work- 
men had dug up and thrown aside as rubbish. 
The world was merry at the sight of a philosopher 
groping among mouldy bones. But when that 
creative mind, reverently discerning the fontal 
types of living being in diverse shapes, brought 
together those strange fragments, bone .to bone 
and rib to claw, recombining the wondrous forms 


TO 


man fled in dismay. 


of past ages and presenting each to the astonished 
world as it lived and moved a hundred thousand 
ages back—then men began to perceive that a new 
science had begun on earth. 

Such, but infinitely greater, was the work of 
Jesus. Everywhere He found minds, wills, lives 
crushed, broken or confused; everywhere what 
might be called the fall of man was a terrible 
fact before which the faith and hope of ordinary 
Everywhere the fall, but 
everywhere also the rise of man by virtue of those 
very powers whose abuse, disuse or misuse had 
made his last state worse than his first. To 
gather these scattered, shattered powers of life 
and fitly frame them together, to call the soul 
from its prison-house, to teach the failed or fallen 
that there was a future for him, that he was a 
man made not merely of the dust of the ground 
but of the breath of God’s Divinity, capable of 
coming to himself and of saying ‘I will arise and 
go to my Father ’—this was the heaven-born 
task of Jesus. It tells of man’s rise far more 
than of his fall and that there is no man but 
has his own part to do in the new life, his own 
salvation to work out in union with the enabling 
spirit of God. 

Thus there are two errors of thought which 
the gospel clears away: the one that man is 
‘merely a sum of tendencies transmitted from his 
ancestors—a creature held in the grip of circum- 
stance from which he cannot escape, powerless at 
any time to change the unalterable order of Fate; 
and the other that man has nothing to do, nothing 
to produce, in the matter of his salvation, it all 
depends upon the good pleasure or choice of the 
Divine. The extremes that no man can do any- 
thing, and that there is nothing any man can do, 
meet; but both find their correction in the teach- 
ing and the task of Jesus, in the great principle, 
viz., that man is a being endowed with the 
faculties of freedom and of thought, by the exer- 
cise of which in co-operation with the mind and 
will of God he can ascend from any depth into 
the very hill of the Lord. It presents both a higher 
and a harder way for the ‘least’ as well as the 
“lost.” It was the living way which the man ‘ who 
had his dwelling in the tombs’ went when Jesus 
called and he obeyed. Henceforth he ran the way of 
His commandment and his own choice (vv. 19, 20). 

J. Roperrson CAMERON. 
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At Jesus’ Feet. 


Luke viii. 35.—‘ They ... found the man, out of 


whom the devils were departed, sitting at the feet of Jesus.’ 


Srrrinc at the feet of Jesus—that is one of those 
expressions which mean even more, much more, in 
a spiritual sense than in a literal. It was for but a 


brief time that this delivered man actually sat | 


at Jesus’ feet, but we may well believe that from 
that time forward his whole life might truly be 
described by that attitude. ‘There is a sense in 
which for us, too, the words may have a lofty and 
practical meaning as applied to what the attitude 
of our life is, or should be. What, then, do 
the words imply? 


1. First, they were an expression of grateful 
love. The change wrought in the man was great. 
Outwardly and inwardly he was a new man. 
None could know better than himself how much 
Jesus had done for him; and in the spirit of love 
and: gratitude he desired simply to be near his 
Deliverer. But it was a humble spirit. He did 
not presume to take anything but the lowliest 
position. It was not for him to take the position 
of that disciple who at the supper table leaned on 
Jesus’ breast. Grateful, loving, but lowly as it 


could be, was the attitude he assumed. He only 


wished to be as near as possible to his Deliverer 
—the natural wish of love. Love likes proximity. 
Love would bridge over all gulfs of separation 
if it could. Love’s natural wish is to be near the 
beloved object. And this man, restored by Jesus 


to all that made life worth living, would fain keep - 


close by his Deliverer, and in the spirit of humility, 
wished for nothing higher than the privilege of 
sitting at His feet. 

And we, too, according to the measure of bless- 
ing that Christ has brought us, will have the 
desire to express our love to Him. Thankfulness 
will bring us closer to Jesus. We cannot force 
ourselves to be thankful. We cannot force our- 
selves to love. Love must come spontaneously. 
But, if there be the sense of benefit received, if 
we have found rest to our souls through Christ, 
then there will be no need for force, it will be 
the natural desire. of our hearts to seek Him and 
to abide by. Him. 

Poor, indeed, will our love be as compared with 


| Christ’s. It is far truer of the Divine than of 
| human love that love descends more than it 
| ascends. The descending love of parents to 
children, as a rule, is more than the ascending love 
of children to parents. ‘The children who love 
their parents most will be readiest to acknowledge 
that. However grateful and affectionate a daugh- 
ter may be to a mother, she will never think of 
saying that her love for her mother is equal to 
her mother’s love for her. There is something so 
all-absorbing and self-sacrificing from the very 
beginning in parental love. 

And still more is it so with the descending love 
of God, as compared with the ascending love of 
man. His love to man is wonderful, passing 
knowledge, beyond any effort of ours not only to 
emulate but to realize . Poor beyond expression 
is ours in comparison. Still, if we have been 
blessed by Christ, if He has revealed to us how 
the humblest life may be gladdened by trust in 
Him and glorified by service of Him, if we have 
learned from Him the sweetness of trust and the 
grandeur of duty, then it will be our joy also, in 
the spirit of grateful love, to keep near to Him. 
And in our reading of the Word, and in our 
acts of worship, and in our common duties, and 
in our enjoyment of the beauties of Nature, we 
shall seek to make the attitude of our life a sitting 
at Jesus’ feet, looking up to Him in humble love 
and gratitude for the forgiveness, the help, and 
the promises, that are found in Him. 


It passeth knowledge, that dear love of Thine, 

My Saviour, Jesus! yet this soul of mine 

Would of Thy love, in all its breadth and length, 

Its height and depth, its everlasting strength, 
Know more and more. 


It passeth telling, that dear love of Thine, 
My Saviour, Jesus! yet these lips of mine 
Would fain proclaim to sinners, far and near, 
A love which can remove all guilty fear 

And love beget. 


It passeth praises, that dear love of Thine, 

My Saviour, Jesus! yet this heart of mine 
Would sing that love, so full, so rich, so free, 
Which brings a rebel sinner, such as me, 


Nigh unto God. 


But, though I cannot sing or tell or know 
The fulness of Thy love, while here below, 
II 
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My empty vessel I may freely bring; 
O Thou who art of love the living ‘spring, 
My vessel fill.+ 


2. Secondly, this man, sitting at Jesus’ feet, felt 
that it was the place of safety. He had been 
delivered from his tormentors, but what guarantee 
had he that the deliverance would last? His only 
confidence lay, not in any power of his own, but in 
keeping near to his Deliverer. As a child clings 


to its mother and feels safe, so he kept close by | 
Jesus, and felt that there no harm could befall 
him. He besought Jesus, therefore, to let him go | 


with Him; he was afraid to let Him out of his 
sight. The strange thing is that Jesus did not 
grant his request. 

You will notice that three different parties 
‘besought’ Jesus on this occasion. Three times 
the word is used. First, the demons besought 
Him that He would suffer them to enter into the 
swine, and He suffered them. “Then the Gada- 
renes besought Him that He would depart from 
them, and that: request also was granted. He 
took them at their word. And, now, the only 
worthy prayer of the three is made by this man. 
He besought Jesus that he might be with Him, 
and his petition was not granted. Evidently 
prayer does not mean just getting our own way. 
The best and truest prayer may seem at times the 
ene that is answered least as we might have ex- 
pected. 

But Jesus knew what was best for the man. 
He had work for him to do. ‘ Return to thine 
own house, and shew how great things God hath 
done unto thee.’ He knew that the man would 
be safe there in carrying out the service assigned 
to him, and that in the doing of that he would 
still be, in a higher sense than the literal one, 
sitting at Jesus’ feet. For him as for the dis- 
ciples it was true: ‘It is expedient for you that 
I go away.’ Never was it more true of the dis- 
ciples than after their Master had departed from 
them in the flesh that the attitude of their lives 
was a continual sitting at Jesus’ feet. 

And where is our place of safety? It, too, lies 
there. To keep near to Christ is everything. 
That should be the base of all our operations, and, 
as an advancing army takes care to keep open the 
line of communication with its base, so in our 


1 Mary Shekleton. 
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jesus: 


spiritual lite our safety les in unbroken com- 
munication with Him who is the source of all our 
strength. The deeper sense we have of the unseen 
Presence, the more tranquil shall we be amid all 
the fluctuations of life, evil will have the less 
power over us, and with more and more desire 
and purpose we shall cleave to that which is good. 


And I should fear, but lo! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of my day, 
I hear Thy garment’s sweep, Thy seamless dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern Thy gracious form, not far away, 
But very near, O Lord, to help and bless.+ 


3. Thirdly, sitting at Jesus’ feet implies a desire 
for instruction. It is the usual expression for that 
in the Bible. Paul was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel. Mary sat at Jesus’ feet and heard 
His word. This delivered demoniac was now 
ready to listen to Jesus. Whatever he was told 
he would never forget. Whatever he was bidden 
do he would do to the utmost of his power. And 
though the instruction he received was to leave 
Jesus, yet there was a higher sense in which, from 
that time forward, the attitude of his whole life 
could be described as a sitting at Jesus’ feet, to 
learn of Him. 

What was the essence of Christ’s teaching? 
In what He said He dealt with very few themes. 
All that He taught was an emphasizing and re- 
peating in various ways of a few great truths. 
And they might all be said to centre round one 
great theme—Life! That is the main subject of 
On that He throws a light such as has 
never been shed upon it by any other. © ‘ Lord, 
to whom shall we go?’ said Peter, ‘Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’ The words of life. 
It is the most important of subjects to us. 
It is the one that comes most nearly home to: 
us. Professor Lecky published an interesting book 
called The Map of Life, interesting because 
dealing so far with that subject. And we like 
to read what a man of wisdom and experience 
has to say upon such a matter. We want to 
glean something from his experience, although we 
know full well there is no new torch he or any 
other can light upon the road we have to travel. 
He deals with how life may be made bearable, 
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how it may be passed pleasantly, how it may be 
spent usefully, and soon; but as to anything new 
as to whence we come and whither we go, neither 
he nor any other can reveal aught there to us. It 
is life according to Jesus Christ that contains the 
one solution of the mystery. 

Is it not evident that the most important thing 
for us is, not the attainments we make, but the 
attitude we keep? 
attainments, we regret the poor progress we have 
made, and would fain press on to higher and 
nobler things. But how is this best to be done? 
By keeping the right attitude of soul. Let us take 
care of our attitude, and our attainments will take 
care of themselves. Let the attitude of our soul 
be a sitting at Jesus’ feet as an expression of 

grateful love,-as the place of safety, and with a 
desire for instruction, and we shall thereby be in 
the best position for pressing on towards the mark 
of the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. 0) 


In the darkness of the night, 

In the thickest of the fight, 

When every friend is out of sight, 
I am still with Thee. 


ae fh the perils of the day, 
In the hardships of the way, 
Vithout human prop or stay, 


ele am still with Thee. 


In the agony of care, 

In the midnight of despair, 

I claim the privilege of prayer, 
I am still with Thee. 


The Home Field. 


Luke Vili, 39.—"' 5 a to thine own house, and shew 
how great things God hath done unto thee.’ 


THERE is no wonder that this man longed to 
follow his Lofd, and to be one of His body- 
guard wherever He went. The Lord had just 
delivered him from a dreadful bondage. His 
life had been in foul possession. It had not been 
his own. He had moved under an inward and 
devilish constraint. He was the poor slave of 
an invisible tyrant, and it was as though a mysteri- 
ous sort of hypnosis pervaded every faculty and 
limb in soul and. body. ‘And often-times it had 


\ 


| caught him; +)... 


We are often anxious about 
| beautiful evening after a stormy day. 


and he was kept bound with 
chains and in fetters.’. And the Lord Jesus came 
his way, and He entered into that disorderly life 
and commanded peace. He entered that den of 
beastliness, and by the word of His power He 
brought purity, and serenity, and harmony. ‘The 
poor distracted man was found ‘sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind.’ 
That quiet sentence affects one like a serene and 
It is like 
“some sweet summer’s morning after a night of 
pain.’ 

No wonder he wanted to go with Christ wher- 
ever Christ went. What could be more fitting 
and more likely? Yet, with all the grace and 
graces of simple love the Lord discountenanced it. 
‘Return to thine own house.’ He was bidden 


' to go quietly home and tell his folk what had 
_ happened, and to witness that the great happening 


| publicity that he coveted, 
| obscurity. 


was the doing of the Lord. No foreign field for 
him! The home field! And a very quiet bit of 
the home field! He was turned away from the 
and sent to serve in 
He was not to be a fighter in the open, 


_ but a worker under cover. 


| to enter some prominent sphere of service. 


It very frequently happens, when men and 
women have been redeemed by Christ, that they 
are filled with a strong and even passionate desire 
It is 


| not that they are proud and lifted up and therefore 


seek exalted places. ‘They are of quite lowly dis- 


position, but their passionate gratitude drives 


them to seek some public ministry in the field of 
the Kingdom. And so they turn to the pulpit. 
Or they look towards the missionary’s calling. 
Or they are anxious for a piece of public work 
at the other end of the town in which they live. 
And God says, ‘ No, nearer still! Not even at 
the other end of the town! Go back home! Go 
back to your own kindred! Go back to your own 
little circle of friends, and be My witness! Go 
back to your own workshop or office, and tell 
your mates what great things the Lord hath done 
for you!’ 

{| I remember that one of Spurgeon’s congre- 
gation went into his vestry after service, and 
asked to be allowed to join in Christian work. 
‘What are you?’ said Spurgeon. ‘I am an 
engine-driver.. ‘Is the stoker converted?’ 
‘No.’ ‘My dear fellow, that is your piece of 
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work.’ His main opportunity was on the engine 
platform where he earned his daily bread.* 

It is not that the home work is the easier. 
There are some kinds of home work which are 
far more difficult than any that can be found in 
foreign lands. To speak to one’s brother about 
Christ—is that easy? Or to one’s friend? Or 
to one’s work-mates? When we set about that 
sort of service we have to break through all 
manner of reluctances, and reticences, and con- 
ventions; they just bristle around us; and that 


kind of warfare is for men of violence who will | 


take the Kingdom by storm. 

And so these homely places are the homes of 
glorious service. Indeed, some of the greatest 
missionaries have never left home, and their names 
are high in the honour roll of the warriors of the 
Lord. 

{ ‘1 do not forget’ says Dr. Jowett, ‘ the two 
lines of our familiar hymn: 


Thou hast thy young men at the war, 
Thy little ones at home. 


But all the same, I have known some mighty fine 
giants at home.’ 


Waiting for Jesus. 


Luke viii. 40.—‘ They were all waiting for him.’ 


Tue life of our blessed Lord presents us with 
many striking vicissitudes. They began with His 
birth, they followed His infancy, they marked 
His boyhood, and they attended Him in His 
public career from His baptism in Jordan 
until His ascension into heaven, Now caressed, 
now cursed; now sought after, now fled from; 


now worshipped, now reviled; now feasting, 
now fasting; mow with the great, learned, 
and noble, and now with publicans, harlots, 
and sinners; now well lodged at Bethany, 


and now not having where to lay His head; now 
invited to the synagogue, and now forcibly thrust 
out—such was His varied experience, painful 
and pleasing, as He lived from day to day, and 
journeyed from place to place. The chapter 
which furnishes the text peculiarly illustrates the 
sudden‘changes which befell the Saviour. 

A few hours before, a multitude gathered from 
all the country of the Gadarenes had met to urge 


ij. H. Jowett. 


Him to depart; now, a multitude gathered from 
the region round about Capernaum went out to 
meet Him, and, in the words of Luke, ‘ gladly 
received him, for they were all waiting for him.’ 
Rejected in Gadara, waited for in Capernaum; 
thrust out of one city, received back gladly into 
His own—thus the sunshine and the shade ever 
lay upon the Saviour’s pathway. But the sun- 
shine was brief, seldom, and gleamed across His 
path with transient brightness; the shadows were 
deep, frequent, and spread their sombre hues over 
the large portion of His earthly life. The Saviour 
was to be ‘ made perfect,’ or consecrated for us as 
our great High Priest, not by joys, but ‘ through 
sufferings.’ 

We do not behold the form which the eyes of 
these Galileans rested on as He stepped ashore 
from His fishing-boat. We see no moving figure 
pausing before the crowd, and dropping gracious 
words out of His mouth; but the eye of faith 
beholds a present Saviour, and hears Him in His 
words of love, of pardon, and of peace. But do 
we, like the people of Capernaum, gladly receive 
Him, and are we all waiting for Him? 


1. We must wait for Jesus at such times as He 
may appoint, and one of these special times is the 
Lord’s Day. ‘Though to Him all time is holy, all 
days sacred, yet well might He select the day 
which commemorates His greatest triumph as the 
day to make His most gracious visitations. It 
was on two successive first days of the week that 
He made His appearances after His resurrection 
to His disciples. It was on ‘the first day of the 
week’ that He was specially present with His 
Apostles, at the memorable Pentecostal season. 
It was on ‘the first day of the week’ that He 
was pleased to meet John in Patmos, and unfold 
to him those wonderful revelations of things that 
should be hereafter. And it will doubtless be 
found in the calendar of heaven that more souls 
have been born on the Lord’s Day than on all 
other days together. He has set apart this time 
for the special purpose of meeting with the wait- 
ing soul; and no such waiting soul can, on this 
His day, fail to meet and rejoice in the Lord of 
his salvation. Peet 


2. But we must wait for Jesus im the spirit 
which He requires. John. says of himself, in the 
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opening visions of Revelation, ‘I was in the Spirit | 
on the Lord’s day’; and, while thus spiritually 
prepared, the glorified Jesus met him, and com- 
muned with him about things present and things 
to come, things on earth and things in heaven. 
We can be truly waiting for Christ only when we 
cherish the spirit of Christ; for, says the Apostle. 
Paul, ‘If any man have not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.’ Hence there must be a spiritual 
preparedness of mind and heart, in order rightly 
to appreciate the visitation of Jesus and to enjoy | 
His presence. Every feeling, emotion, and desire | 
which we find within us contrary to the genius of / 
the gospel—every lust and passion and envious 
thought which we permit to find lodgment and 
activity in our hearts—must be done away; for | 


no soul can desire Jesus who does not desire to : 


be like Jesus; no one can wish to be with Christ | 
who seeks not to be clothed with the spirit of | 
Christ. To say, then, that we are waiting for 
Him, and at the same time to be making no pre- 
paration to receive Him; to presume to hope that | 
He will meet us in our sins, and abide with us 
along with our unbridled lusts and unmortified 
desires—that is grossly to insult the Saviour, and 
to treat Him as we would not treat the most 
common friend on earth. 

It is a blessed state to be in, to be waiting for’ 
Jesus—to have the soul in the position of expect- 
ancy that looks and longs for His appearing. He 
never withdraws Himself very far from the be- 
liever—is always within call; and though, to test 
our faith, He sometimes appears not to heed our 
cry, yet it enters into His ear, reaches His heart, 
and draws out the deep utterances of Divine affec- 
tion. Our whole being is thrilled by the voice 
of our Beloved. He speaks: ‘ Rise up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away.’ Our waiting hour 
is repaid by the gracious appearing of His majesty; 
and, like one glorious in holiness, He brings us 
‘to the banqueting house, and his banner over us 
is love.’ This is the reward which they who wait 
in hope and faith and love shall have on earth; 
but. it is only a foretaste of the pleasures which 
shall be theirs when the waiting hour of life is 
over, and He whom we waited for, and so gladly 
received on earth, shall wait to welcome us, when, 
having crossed the turbulent sea of life, we enter 
the haven: of eternal rest and \step ashore in 
heaven.) 0) isi.atini » 
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Some glorious morn—but, when ?—ah, who shall 
_ say-? 

The steepest mountain shall become a plain, 

And the parched land be satisfied with rain. 

The gates of brass, all broken; iron bars, 

Transfigured, form a ladder to the stars. 

Rough places, smooth, and crooked ways all 

straight, 

For him who with a patient heart can wait. 

These things shall be on God’s appointed day : 

It may not be to-morrow—yet, it may! + 

Veronica. 

Luke viii. 43, 44.—‘ And a woman having an issue of 
blood twelve years, which had spent all her living upon 
physicians, neither could be healed of any, came behind 
him, and touched the border of his garment : and immedi- 
ately her issue of blood stanched.’ 

THERE is a tradition in the Church that this 
woman’s name was Veronica. Eusebius, in his 
Ecclesiastical History (vii. 18), on referring to 
Cesarea Philippi, says: ‘But as we have men- 
tioned this city I do not think it right to pass by 
a narrative that also deserves to be recorded for 
posterity. They say that the woman who had 
an issue of blood, mentioned by the evangelists, 
and who obtained deliverance from her afHiction 
by our Saviour, was a native of this place, and 
that her house is shewn in this city, and the won- 
derful monuments of our Saviour’s benefits to her 
are still remaining. At the gates of her house, on 
an elevated stone, stands a brazen image of a 
woman on bended knee, with her hands stretched 
out before her, like one entreating. Opposite to 
this there is another image of a man erect, of the 
same materials, decently clad in a mantle, and 
stretching out his hand to the woman. Before 
her feet, and on the same pedestal, there is a 
strange plant growing which, rising as high as 
the hem of the brazen garment, is a kind of anti- 
dote to all kinds of diseases. This statue, they 
say, is a statue of Jesus Christ, and it has re- 
mained even until our times, so that we ourselves 
saw it whilst tarrying in that city. Nor is it to 
be wondered at that those of the Gentiles who 
were anciently benefited by our Saviour should 
have done these things. Since we have also seen 
representations of the apostles Peter and Paul, and 
of Christ Himself still preserved in paintings; as 
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it is probable that, according to a practice among 
the Gentiles, the ancients were accustomed to 
pay this kind of honour indiscriminately to those 
who were as saviours or deliverers to them.’ 
Now, Eusebius was a devout Christian, a 
learned bishop of the early Church. We must 
believe, therefore, as indeed we have no reason to 
doubt, that he saw this sculpture at Caesarea and 
heard the tradition of it which he reports. It may 
be that the sculpture was not erected by Veronica; 
but if it were there, and were thus interpreted, 
that must surely have been because there was a 
belief in the city that the woman of the Gospels 
came from Czsarea, and had been healed by 


Christ. Nor have we any grounds for supposing, © 


much less for asserting, that the inhabitants of 
this city were mistaken at any point. It, may 


very well have been that the woman’s name was | 


Veronica, that she was a Gentile, that she came | 


from Czsarea to Capernaum ‘ when she had heard 
of Jesus’; and that, on her return, she had this 
sculpture designed in His honour, 
memorate the boon He had conferred upon her. 


1. Turn to the story as told by St. Luke. 
His way to the house of Jairus, to restore his 
dying daughter, Jesus is followed as usual by a 
great crowd who throng Him, eager to gratify 
their curiosity by the expected display of some 


to com- | 


| real it was sufficient. 


On | 


miracle, or to hear words of strange import from — 
_ bling’ she ‘came and fell down before him.’ But 


His lips. A woman, on whose emaciated counten- 
ance are the traces of severe suffering, and whose 
form is feeble with want and poorly clad, is 
borne unresistingly along in the surging crowd, 
like a foam-flake on the crest of a dark billow. 
She had heard the fame of Jesus as a wonder- 
worker who could heal diseases which had previ- 
ously bafHed the most skilful remedies of man. 


She had heard of His great kindness to the poor, | 


how He treated their various troubles with uni- 


form tenderness, and sent away unaided none who | 


applied to Him. A sudden hope sprang up in her 
weary heart, like a snowdrop through the frozen 
soil, that this wonderful Being might do for her 
what no other had been able to do. Having spent 
for twelve years upon physicians, as we are touch- 
ingly told, ‘ all her living ’—the little hoard which 
she had carefully saved up for a time of need— 
her disease still as active as ever, nay, aggravated 
by the painfulness of the attempted remedies, she 


was indeed one whose case'is well fitted to arrest 
the eye, and ‘excite the tenderness, of the com- 
passionate Redeemer. In the ebb and flow of the 
crowd, she all at once ‘finds herself close beside 
Him. <A glimpse of His true character shines into 
her heart, which affliction has darkened and made 
sensitive, like an iodized substance, to spiritual 
impressions. With trembling awe, feeling her 
own unworthiness in the presence of One so good 
and great, unwilling to divert Him for a moment 
from His solemn. purpose, or to direct the atten- 
tion of the multitude to herself, she comes behind 
Him and, stooping down, modestly, shrinkingly 
touches the tassel of his robe, saying within her- 
self, ‘If I may but touch his garment I shall be 
whole.’ 

And at once the thrill of health—of freedom 
from her weary prison—passed through her. 
‘She felt in her body that she was healed of her 
plague.’ It was the touch of faith; and it liber- 
ated for her the resources of Divine compassion 
and power. It was a faith ignorant, perhaps, and 
superstitious, but it was real; and ‘because it was 
Jesus must speak to her; 
must make that very picture of lonely misery an 
evidence to all of the love and pity of God. 
looked round about to see her that had done this 
thing.’ Surely a sore trial.’ How she must have 
shrunk from the gaze, half curious, half con- 
temptuous, of the crowd. ‘ Fearing and trem- 


the reward was worth the shame. He called her 
by a name of special tenderness—her, the diseased 
outcast-—‘ Daughter!’ ‘ Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole’—healed thy disease, given thee 
a new hope in life, a new trust in God—‘ go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague.’ 


2. What is there for us in this story? 

(1) There is a lesson, first, of the individual 
knowledge and care of God. Jesus was God— 
the sure revelation of the mind and thought of 


the great Spirit of the universe: and God felt 


the woman’s touch. Jesus giving out the fullness 
of His pity and power to this poor outcast, Jesus 
calling her ‘ Daughter,’ is revealing God’s thought 
for every soul that He has made. 

Jesus—accepted as God—reveals that with and 
in His knowledge is eternally His love. His love 
is as wide in its range and yet as individual in its 
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application ‘as His knowledge. An infinitude of 
‘love and care and power is ever available for me as 
for the meanest of His creatures. There 
nothing in ‘the wniverse that is within the know- 
ledge of God which is not equally within His love 
—except sin. That secret prayer of mine, that 
wish known only to myself, that thought which 
could not be expressed in words, that disappoint- 
ment of which none shall ever know, that hope 
which I almost’ fear to cherish—all the story of 
my solitary inward life is within the love and the 
knowledge of God. And it is as intensely real 
to Him as it is to me! He is concerned in it: 
He has a purpose for it. He will guide it, as He, 
who knows best, sees best: 


is 


{ It is some years since that I happened to find 
wandering aimlessly along the street a lost child 
of some three years. It was just dazed and be- 
wildered. I spoke to the little one, but it only 
looked at me with great sorrowful eyes, and shook 
its head. ‘What’ is your name?’ said I, ‘and 
where do you live?’ But never a word could I 
get in reply—only that look of unutterable grief. 
If there was ever a nobody in the world, here 
was one—a lost child unable to tell its name or its 
home ! ‘I took the child to 'the house of a‘friend 
near by, and telephoned to the police station. 
Ah, it was somebody then, as one and another 
began to ring the bell, and half a dozen came in 
succession to ask questions ‘about it, and all sorts 
of police arrangements began to be put into use 
for it. And the excitement spread as they tele- 
phoned to another office, and yet another. ‘Come, 
little one,’ said I, “you are somebody now.’ At 
length there came a message that a woman had 
called at the office in great distress about a lost 
child. It was hers, and she was coming to fetch 
it. At last I heard a knock at the door, and myself 
opened it with the child. Then when the mother 
took the little one with a great sob, and pressed 
it to her heart with tearful eyes, and kissed it, and 
sat down overwhelmed with gladness, that little 
one was no longer somebody only—to her it was 
everybody. © ‘That is the gospel of God. A love 
‘that finds us out one by one, and makes us feel that 
we are not hid. Live where we may, be what we 
will, that great love finds us. ~The love of God 
is not like the sun in the heavens, a blaze of 
splendour, ‘infinite in its’ vastness, but far above 
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us; it is like the sun whose warmth and blessing 
creep into é¢ach separate flower, fitting it perfectly, 
and unfolding its fragrance and glory.’ 

(2) But there is this lesson also. Before God’s 
knowledge and love can reach me something must 
go forth from me to claim them. The relation- 
ship between Divine ‘resource and human need 
is never mechanical: it is personal. God deals 
with us and we must deal with Him as person 
with person. My personality must come into 
direct conscious contact with His. How, then, 
my ‘personality to reach His—my need to secure 
for me the waiting grace of God? 

The story we are considering gives us the 
answer. It is the touch of faith. The virtue did 
not go forth from the great Healer until it had 
been summoned by the hand that touched Him. 
The hand which had in it the appealing energy 
of faith reached and drew forth the answering 
energy of grace. The human need was there: 
the Divine resource was there; but they were 
apart. It was the touch of faith, of personal 
claim, that brought them together. So must it be 
with us. Faith it is which, abandoning altogether 
the proved futility of trust in self, or in any effort 
self can make, and stretching forth the plea of a 
felt need to the Divine compassion, brings my 


is 


personality into touch with God and_ liberates 


His grace upon me. 

‘| Everywhere faith, or the capacity of receiv- 
ing has a power to claim and command the thing 
which it needs. . . . A disbelieving life becomes 
a barren life . . . the nature which distrusts gets 
nothing from the man in whom it disbelieves. 

Faith is such a relation of one being to another 
higher being as opens the higher being’s nature to 
the lower, and makes a ready gift of the higher to 
the lower possible. 

At any time, in any place, wherever God wills, 
whenever the man’s soul is ready, the gates open 
slowly or suddenly: the soul has faith in God, 
and God is given to the soul. The whole of life 
until that comes is but ‘a growth, a struggle, a 
reaching out to that.” 


_ 1M. G. Pearse, The Gentieness of Jesus, 72. 
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The Hem of His Garment. 


Luke vill. 44.—‘A woman ... came behind him, 
and touched the border of his garment.’ 


THE Greek word translated ‘border’ here is the 
same as that given as ‘hem’ in Matt. ix. 20 and 
xiv. 36. But both renderings are misleading. The 
garment referred to was the plaid-like outer robe 
of the Hebrews. Attached to the four corners 
of the garment by a cord of blue-purple were 
tassels of twisted or plaited threads. It was one 


of these tassels that the sufferer of the story | 


timidly touched. These tassels have a curious 
history.. They were worn by the Jews in 
accordance with the ordinance of Num. xv. 38, 
where the command is given that they are to.make 
them ‘ fringes in the borders (RVm ‘ tassels in. the 
corners’) of their garments throughout their gen- 
erations. “The object of this ordinance was to 
furnish the Jews with a visible reminder of their 
obligation, as God’s chosen people, to keep His 
commandments. But the legislation probably rests 
on an attempt to make a deeply-rooted custom 
serve a religious purpose, for the Egyptian monu- 


ments show that tasselled garménts are of early | 


date in western Asia. At all events it would 
seem that a belief in a special virtue, perhaps the 
relic of some old magic superstition, clung to such 
tassels. 

It is possible that the woman may have been 
prompted to touch the tassel of Christ’s garment, 
not merely because it was the part which she could 
most easily reach, but chiefly because she attributed 
a peculiar virtue to it. Be this as it may, the 
action is at least significant of ardent faith and 


profound humility, and it has an instantaneous | 


reward. No one notices her action; no one knows 
her necessity. Her sorrow and her hope are both 
sealed up in her own heart, and no stranger can 
intermeddle with them; but no sooner does her 
hand come into contact with the’ robe of, Jesus 
than she knows in herself that she is cured. ‘That 
single touch of Him whom nothing can defile, 
and who passed like a sunbeam through all the 
pollutions of earth, has done what the waste of 
all her substance spent upon earthly physicians 
could not do. 

This is not the only instance recorded in Scrip- 
ture of such a faith. We are told that in the land 


18 


of Gennesaret on one occasion, the inhabitants 
‘sent out into all the country round about, and 
brought unto him all that were diseased; and 
besought him that they might only touch the hem 
of his garment; and as many as touched were 
made perfectly whole.’ That must have been a 
profoundly affecting sight; but though on a larger 
scale, the occasion is destitute of the artless cir- 
cumstances which give such a simple but heart- 
touching pathos to the story of this woman. 

_ This incident is very suggestive. “There is one 
special doctrine which it appears to. enforce in a 
very striking manner, namely, that ‘salvation is a 
very simple, easy thing; or, in other words, that a 


| very small part of gospel truth is sufficient to save 


the soul. The poor woman with the issue of blood 
did not know Christ intimately, like Peter or 
John. She had probably never seen Him before. 
We know not if she even saw His face until she 
was healed, for we are told that she stole up behind 
Him. She did not hold His hand, or press against 
His body. She only touched the hem of His gar- 
ment, the most distant point in connection with 
Him; and the faith that prompted her to do this, 


though a most real faith, was imperfect in its 


form—based upon a superstitious idea, upon an - 


erroneous estimate of the manner in which the 
healing power of Christ was exerted. Yet through 
the channel of that imperfect faith, and by the 
slightest possible contact with Jesus, healing virtue 
flowed from Him to her; and she who at 
first merely touched His garment, in the end saw 
His face, heard His voice, was called by Him His 
daughter, and gladdened with the fullness of that 
peculiar blessing given only to one other person in 
the gospel narrative. 


1. The most profound philosopher knows only 
the merest segment of the vast circle of know- 
ledge; he can touch it only at one or two points. 
He can only name and describe the effect of the 
phenomena of Nature; he cannot penetrate into 
their nature, or unveil their cause. He can trace 
out only a few bright threads and patterns in the 
border of the mysterious web woven by Nature, 
which covers the face of the earth as with an Isis 
veil, And yet all the skill and wisdom, all the 
power and) resources. by, which; our life is main- 
tained and adorned, are obtained by this slight con- 


tact with the hem of the Creator’s garment},as'He | 
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walks before us ‘in the march of the seasons and 
the processes of Nature. In the borderland be- 
tween two eternities, ever touching the hem of 
two mysteries, in ourselves and in the world, we 
can yet make a profitable use of the slender know- 
ledge we derive from that touch. We can act our 
part in creation in the little light which we pos- 
sess, and in the narrow ground on which we 


stand; just as the farmer can cultivate and reap | 


his golden acres though ignorant of the wonders 
of astronomy that stretch away above them, and 
the secrets of geology that lie beneath them. 


2. The same is true in the kingdom of the 
Spirit. We have the historical revelation 


of | 


Christ in the four Gospels, by means of which | 
we may have a deeper and truer acquaintance | 


with Him than with our dearest earthly friend. 
We have the inward manifestation of Him by the 
illuminating power of the Spirit. And yet how 
little, after all, do we know of Him in compari- 
son with what is unknown. His recorded say- 
ings and deeds bear no more proportion to what 
has been left unrecorded than do the great stars 
on the face of the midnight sky to the myriad 
particles of stellar-dust strewn through space, 
which no telescope has yet resolved. The Apostle 
John says that if all the things which Jesus did 
were recorded the whole world would not con- 
tain the books that should be written. 
narrative of the Evangelists we have only a few 
specimens given to us, a few healing leaves from 
the tree of life that covers the whole earth with 
its shadow, and on whose boughs the birds of the 
air roost. 
something of the nature of Christ’s love, but its 
length and breadth and height and depth sur- 
pass our knowledge. The line of our experience 
is not long enough to fathom the depths of its 
boundless fullness. We stand by its brink as we 
stand on the shore of the ocean; we see a little 
way across; but the blue Infinite comes down 
upon our narrow horizon, and we cannot gaze 
beyond. We wet our feet in the foaming fringe, 
and we try to fill’ our little cup of capacity as 
wave after wave rolls ‘in with overwhelming 
prodigality; but how ‘little enters into or remains 
in our cup! '' The Spirit takes of Christ’s things 
and shows them to tis; but how little does He 
show in comparison with what He leaves ure- 


In the | 


We know the reality, and we know | 
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vealed! Celestial light shines upon a few lofty 
summits of saving truth, but the plains and the 
valleys are left in shadow. He has still many 
things to say to us, but we cannot bear them now. 
And although the promise has been fulfilled and 
the day has come when the disciples shall ask Him 
nothing, because the scheme of revelation is now 
complete; and though all has been made known to 
us that is essential to our salvation—yet much that 
every thoughtful mind would like to know in 
regard to the full meaning and relation of these 
essential doctrines is left in the mystery which 
hides from us all God’s secret things. The sin- 
ner’s need and the Saviour’s mercy, the sin that 
condemns and the righteousness that justifies, 
human weakness and insuficiency, Almighty 
strength and all-sufficiency—these are the few 
prominent truths which the Spirit illumines and 
brings home with power to the soul; while the 
scheme of grace in its entirety—all that preceded 
and all that flows from it—stretches away into 
the unknown like the nebule in the unexplored 
depths of the heavens. In the revelation of Jesus 
in the gospel, and in the revelation of Jesus in the 
heart by the Spirit, we can see Him only from 
behind: we can touch only the hem of His gar- 
ment. And yet it is on the frill of this darkness 
of mystery which envelops the Sun of Righteous- 
ness that faith makes its brightest discoveries of 
beauty and truth; just as it is on the twilight 
frill of night, and the dawning frill of day, that 
we see the most splendid hues concealed in the 
sunlight. 


Who am [? Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
The night is dark; no stars are in the skies; 
All hint, all outline of the path is gone, 
And fierce and rough the sullen night winds rise. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right? 
Dost thou believe that I am very God? 
I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
This much I know—that where Thy steps have 
trod | 
Some Light still shines as it has always shone. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right? 


Dost thou believe then that I died for thee? 
I know not; Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
This much, no more in all the world I see, 
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Where Thy Light falters every light is gone. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right ? 


Dost thou then love Me, thou that criest so? 
I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
This much, no more in all the world I know— 
The darkness grows and I am all alone. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right ? * 


3. And yet while the secret things of the ‘ex- 
cellency of this knowledge’ belong to God, its 
revealed things belong to us and to our child- 
ren, that we may do them. It depends more 
upon the child-like simplicity and teachableness of 
our hearts than upon the keenness of our intellects 
what we shall find in them. One of the greatest 


of American theologians said on his death-bed, 


“ All my theology is reduced to this narrow com- | 


pass, ““ Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners”’’, Of all he had learned of God’s works 
and ways in the schemes of nature and grace this 
simple elementary truth was the only one upon 
which he desired to fix the hold of his faith. 
This was the hem of Christ’s garment, to which, 
amid the swellings of Jordan, he clung with all 
his soul, and which kept him above the dark 
billows, and brought him safely and peacefully 
across. 


The Crowd and the Individual. 


Luke viii. 45.—‘ Master, the multitude throng thee and 
press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?’ 


1. Wuar a parable of the life of our day is that 


scene of the multitude thronging Jesus, pressing | 


upon Him, crowding Him—yet not touching 
Him! 
Stanley Lee describes so brilliantly the clutter of 
modern life, its clatter and its confusion. Never 
were human beings so jostled and jammed as they 
are to-day; never was life so teeming and tur- 
bulent. Our great cities, like New York and 
London, are human oceans in which the individual 
is no more than a tiny, lonely wave on a remote 
sea. Humanity moves in multitudes. Men think 
in the mass. Often they huddle together in a way 
to suggest weakness rather than strength, ruled by 


the tyranny of the many, yielding to the pressure 
' Emily Lawless. 


Crowds is the title of the book in which | 


of numbers, mistaking massed ignorance for wis- 
dom. : No wonder meditation is a lost art, since 
there is so little time to practise it, thronged as 
we are by a thousand things. Even our religious 
life is influenced by the crowd-spirit, and if a 
census is not more eloquent than a sermon, it 


| sometimes seems to be. 
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| fifteen, twenty leagues a day! 


{ Three different words in the Greek are used 
to describe the way in which our Lord was 
crushed and jostled in the crowd. It was great 
condescension to come to this little world. 
Napoleon was angry at being sent to the little 
island of St. Helena, ten miles long, eight broad ; 
he had been an emperor, accustomed to ride ten, 
When Christ did 
come we should have expected Him to come like a 
king, surrounded by crowds, but by crowds kept 
at a becoming distance. But He was crushed and 
jammed like any other body. Strange humilia- 


tion for the King of Glory, but it was the means 


of displaying His glory.+ 


2. Years ago the author of Christus Futurus 
told us that a man has not-the same mind when 
with one neighbour as when with another. When 
he is with both his mind undergoes still another 
modification. When he lives in a village his mind 
is modified by the pull of the common mind of 
that village. When he goes to a town the larger 
environment affects him visibly, if not consciously ; 
and again, and more so, in a city. Such is the 
psychology of the crowd, so much studied in our 


day, whereby a man in a mass is other than him-_ 
self, for either good or bad. Few can resist the - 
contagion of a crowd. We are either exalted or | 


degraded according to the crowd we are in, which 


may be a congregation at prayer or a mob in riot. — 


At any rate, we do and think things we should 
hardly think or do alone. However mixed its 


motives may be, gaping curiosity walking side by — 


side with yearning need, it means much to be in 
a crowd that is following Jesus. 
going in the right direction, and, swept along by 
the bustle and presence of the crowd, we may be 


carried farther than we otherwise would go. Per- | 


haps that woman would not have come but for 


the feeling that nobody would know; the crowd 
Emboldened by it she, | 


was an advantage to her. 
so to speak, helped herself to a blessing. 


1 Life and Letters of J. P. Struthers, M.A., 365. 


At least-we are | 


) 


| 


3. But crowd-religion is not enough, as we learn 
sooner or later, through trial and tragedy if not 
otherwise. [his woman might have contented 
herself in that multitude with that general for- 
getfulness of self which comes to people in a 
crowd, with that loss of definite self-consciousness 
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which makes a thousand people oftentimes seem | 


like one bewildered man; or she might have said 
to herself that it was no time in which to approach 


Christ, and that so engrossed must be His atten-— 


tion with the throng that He would not have 
leisure to attend to her. But sometimes some- 


body is wiser than everybody, though it is true that | 


everybody is wiser than just anybody. And in 
the movement of history, Christ Jesus is constantly 


showing how valueless are crowds in comparison | 


with a single earnest soul. He had just left the 
feast to save one human being, and was on His 
way to her. Jostling against Him in that faith- 
less and impersonal way, what had the crowd 
received? Touching His garment in the personal- 
ness of her want, this woman had been made 
whole. 

Society is full of good-hearted and high-minded 
people, who learn not the wisdom of this woman. 
Men, all forgetful of their own personal dis- 
orders, are crowding about Jesus, while He 
marches on to do a miracle for somebody else. 
We believe in Christ because there is the ‘ witness 
of History to Christ’; and we forget, that, in so 
far as history has any real witness at all to Him, 
it is because some souls have pushed through the 
press and personally touched the hem of His gar- 
ment. Men rear families, make fortunes and 
fame, create vast enterprises, and achieve great 
ends in literature and government, because of the 
presence of Christ in the world. In an imper- 
sonal way they touch Him in the hurry and throng 
of life, and not once do they remember how much 
more deeply do they need. Him than this. We 
over-estimate the worth of the general influence 
of Christ on society and government only when 
we forget to make all-important His special influ- 
ence personally upon you and me. 


4, The soul’s relation to Jesus is individual. It 
is good to be of the company of those who are 
all about, Him, to see His graciousness and to 
hear His voice. But thronging must give place 
to touching if the mind is to know the radiance 
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of His light and the heart the rapture of His joy. 
Religion is the personal relation of a human spirit 
to the spirit of Jesus. The soul is saved by its 
own visions. ‘The will is bound to Christ by its 
own splendid loyalties. The heart is refined and 
made a fit home for the continual presence of 
God by its own pure love. And the life is ele- 
vated and transfigured by its own tastes and dis- 
positions, Every man must stretch out his hand 
and touch Jesus for himself if he would know all 
the energies that run from that life into ours to 
heal, to refine, and to transfigure. We may be 
very near to Him in a thousand throngings, but 
we shall never know how near He can come to 
us, and what great things He can do for us, 
until, with the hand of our own faith, we bring 
ourselves into vital contact with Him, and so 
release His beneficent virtue to enrich our lives 
and to heal our complaints. The crowd must 
fade away, and every man feel that there are two, 
and two only, self-luminous spirits in the universe 
of God—his own spirit and the, spirit of Jesus. 
He must see Jesus with his own eyes, touch Him 
with his own hand, love Him with his own love, 
if in this world he would feel the power of His 
exalting fellowship, and in the world to come the 
splendour of. His deathless glory. 

And that individual touch of the human spirit 
releases virtue from Christ which runs all through 
our life, and heals and fortifies and saves. Men are 
made good by contact with Jesus. This is a great 
mystery, and no man can explain its meaning. But 
every man who has been in real fellowship with 
Jesus feels that a new power has been added to 
his life. The waywardness of his will has been 
corrected, his self-despisings have. been healed. 
His tastes have been purified and enriched, his 
dispositions have been chastened and refined. A 
cool hand has been put upon the fever of his 
desires, and his aims have had to submit to a fine 
readjustment. He bends lowlier, with a more 
self-forgetful humility, and his reverence has been 
lifted to the power of awe. ‘The noblest ardours 
of his soul have been fed with fires from a 
heavenly altar, and his most passionate enthusiasms 
kindled with a Diviner energy. The purity of his 
spirit has an added whiteness, and the power of his 
character is deepened and enlarged. His love for 
Jesus burns with a truer, surer energy, and Cal- 
vary does not seem to make of him ‘impossible 
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demands. In short, the beauty of the Lord seems 
already to rest upon him, the spirit of Jesus com- 
pletely to inform his character, and his whole 
life to be lifted to the height of a splendid ally 
of God. That is the daily miracle of Jesus, that 
the indisputable apology for His power. Men 
touch Him and they are healed. 

{ Christ brings you a personal power for living 
this good life. J quote ‘ Mark Rutherford’ as an 
outside witness: ‘I only speak my own experi- 
ence: Iam not talking theology or philosophy; 
I know what I am saying, and can point out the 
times and places when I should have fallen if I 
had been able to rely for guidance upon nothing 
better than a commandment or a deduction. But 
the pure, calm, heroic image of Jesus confronted 
me and I succeeded. I had no doubt as to what 
He would have done, and through Him I didnot 
doubt what I ought to do.’ Committed to Him 
by your whole heart’s consent, you are wonder- 
fully defended against the assaults of temptation. 
He gives you something great to live for. Love of 
Him forestalls perils and solves many difficulties 
in advance. He signals the way with His guid- 
ing lights. He—but who can say briefly how He 
acts as the better mind within us, helps us to 
hold on our way, recalls us when we have lapsed, 
beats down self and Satanic powers, and carries 
on the training of our character to the ripe end? 

He will add to your life, not subtract nor cut 
down. He is not a general ‘ No’ or minus, but 
a plus that greatens and enlarges. As education 
or the key of knowledge opens doors into wider 
fields of interest and power, so Christ will usher 
you into higher ranges of thought and attainment 
and happiness.2 bf 


t 
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Worrying Christ. 


Luke viii. 49.—‘ Trouble not the Master.’ 


Jatrus had fallen down at Jesus’ feet, with his 
pleading, urgent request ‘ that he would come into 
his house: for he had one only daughter, about 
twelve years of age, and she lay adying.’ Jesus 
turned at once to go. But perhaps the change of 
movement caused a temporary confusion in the 
crowd that followed Him, They thronged upon 
Him and pressed Him;. with the result that a 


1R: E. Welsh, Man to’ Man, 207. 
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woman found herself unexpectedly close to Him. 
Approaching from behind, she touched the tassel 
of His outer robe, and in a moment she was healed. 
‘She came behind Him. But the Lord Jesus,’ says 
Mark Guy Pearse, ‘could not suffer her to stay 
there unwelcomed, never seeing His face, never 
hearing His voice, never knowing the great love 
that filled His heart toward her; knowing only 
the healing virtue that lay in the fringe of His 
garment, and taking it like a guilty thing by 
stealth—He could not let her go away thus. He 
could not rest Himself—could not let her rest— 
until He brought her round before Him. But 
when the words, ‘ Daughter, be of good comfort,’ 
were spoken, and Jesus was ready to proceed, 
time had elapsed, a long time when measured by 
Jairus’ anxiety, and a messenger from the house 
who had just penetrated the crowd, touched him 
on the arm, and whispered, ‘Thy daughter is 
dead; worry not the Master.’ 

“Worry not the Master. The word used by 
the messenger is as unusual as it is forcible. Its 
literal meaning is ‘to tear off the skin, to flay.’ 
It never occurs in any other sense in classical 
Greek. But from that to ‘annoy, distress,’ is no 
unnatural leap, whoever made it. A distinguished 
modern exegete has been bold enough to describe 
it as the occurrence of a ‘slang’ word in the New 
Testament. Does he mean that the messenger 
who pierced the crowd with the bitter tidings to 
Jairus was or had lately been a street Arab of 
Capernauin? After all that will not do, for not 
only is the word used here and in the parallel 
passage in Mark v. 35, but it occurs also in this 
metaphorical sense in Luke vii. 6 and Matt. ix. 36. 
Moreover, the slang of to-day is the colloquialism 
of to-morrow and the best literary style of the day 
after. Let us say that it had reached the colloquial 
stage at this time. But his suggestion of ‘ worry’ as 
its translation is admirable; for that word has a 
similar history, and is at the same stage now. It 
is greatly to be preferred to the tame word 
‘trouble’ of both our Versions. 


1. Christ’s restorative power transcends the 
ordinary expectation of mankind. The messenger 
who followed Jairus from his house of mourning 
and met him on his way as he was returning with 
Jesus, said, “Thy daughter is dead; trouble not 
the Master.’ This language may be looked upon 


as embodying either a right sentiment or a wrong 
sentiment. The right sentiment would be this: 
submission to the Divine will. Or, regarding the 
expression as the embodiment of wrong sentiment, 
it would be this: a limitation of Christ’s power. 
Yet power He had, and power He soon displayed 
to the conviction of all. He did now what they 
never considered He could do; and thus His 
power transcended their expectations. It has ever 
been so in the history of the world. Christ’s 
power of helping the world outstrips its beliefs. 
He ‘is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.’ 

{ I have just been reading in The Altar Fire, 
by A. C. Benson, of a man who was suffering from 
an overworked brain and nervous depression. He 
went to consult a great doctor, who, after a care- 
ful examination, dismissed him with a few cheer- 
ing words, relieving his mind of its chief anxiety, 
and giving him the promise of a gradual recovery. 


The patient he had helped so greatly wrote in | 


his diary :—‘ I looked at the worn face and kind 
eyes of the man whose life is spent in plumbing 
abysses of human suffering. What a terrible life, 
and yet what a noble one! He spoke as though 
he had no other case in the world to consider 
except my own: yet, when I went back to the 
waiting-room to get my hat, and looked round on 
the anxious-looking crowd of patients waiting 
there, each with a secret burden, I felt how heavy 
a load he must be carrying.’ 

The world is full of people who are suffering 
in one way or another—from diseases of mind or 
body; soul sickness from the wide-spread infec- 
tion of sin, or hearts aching with the burden of 
care and anxiety. There is One who is able to 
heal and comfort as no other can—the great 
Physician, who knows our frame and understands 
each one of us.. Whenever we need heip, let us 
go to His waiting-room: of prayer, and He will 
soon receive us into His presence; and as we come 
to know Him we shall find He has some remedy 
to suit the needs of all. If with the clear eyes 
of a strong faith we can look straight into His 
face, it will seem as though we are almost as much 
to Him as if He had no other case to consider 
but our! own. How wonderful He must be to 
carry such a load of care and suffering, without 
being crushed to the earth!» He couldnot do it, 
were He not. Divine as well as human, possessing 
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almighty power as well as being ‘touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities.’ 1 


2. Let us worry Him, then. ‘Trouble not the 
Master’ is the voice with which the Tempter 
often assails us when we are on our way to the 
mercy-seat to ask for Divine interposition and 
assistance. ‘Trouble not the Master,’ says the 
specious philosopher, ‘ for there is no use in prayer. 
The laws of Nature are fixed and invariable, and 
your prayers can alter nothing. Your cries and 
expostulations make no difference. Or again, 
‘Trouble not the Master, for the case you bring 
under His notice is too desperate for Him to cope 
with; He can do nothing for you.’ Or yet once 
more, ‘Trouble not the Master, for the matter in 
which you would solicit His help is too small to 
bring under His notice. ‘These little paltry cares 
of yours, these trifling vexations and annoyances, 
these “insect stings of life”-—why trouble the 
Master on such trivial pretexts as these?’ 

But surely those who think so must have stran- 
gely overlooked the power of ‘littles’ in their 
combination and in their issues. Little things 
make or mar our happiness. Little things help 
or hinder. Life is made up of littles. ‘Some 
slight unchronicled incident in your experience,’ 
says Charles Stanford, ‘may colour your life for 
eternity. Some noteless action may be the germ 
of a power that shall spread through all the earth, 
and fill all hell with heightened sorrow, or all 
heaven with, praise.’ And if the little things of 
our life are often really its great things—if they 
are often but the small hinges on which great 
doors revolve—we may rely upon it that the 
Master is as deeply interested in them as we, and 
counts it no ‘trouble’ when we trouble Him on 
such matters. Sir Fowell Buxton’s. rule is a 
good one: ‘I pray about everything that con- 
cerns me, and I am inclined to think that there 
are no little things with God.’ 

{| We-should all be heroic if our trials were on 
a grand scale! Should we? Heroism in the least 
is the only pledge of heroism in the greatest. Un- 
less we take the smallest trials as real trials of us, 
and trifling tests as real tests of us, we give 
promise of going down under great ones. Dignify 
little troubles by the thought of the divine purpose 
in them, and great troubles will have dignified 


1J. W. W. Moeran. 
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treatment. Let each small annoyance or dis- 
appointment be one degree of heat in the furnace, 
for the steel’s sake, one gritty grain in the grind- 
stone, for the knife’s sake, and the making of 
heroism is here,1 


3. And we too must submit to trouble, to 
worry. He who is not prepared to be ‘troubled ’ 
had better give up trying to do any bit of good 
work in this world. Further, if there is not a 
_ joy in his readiness to be troubled, he will bless 
neither himself nor anyone else. It is wise to 
leave a wide margin for possible troubles and 
worries in our daily plans and efforts. It saves 
us from disappointments and sourness; it shows 
a human and charitable view of human nature. 
If the troubles do come, you are then half ready 
to meet them; and if they do not come—well, 
there’s good reason for a song of fuller thanks- 
giving. 


Death. 


Luke viii. 52.—‘ She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 


ON hearing this; the hired mourners suspended 
their wailing, and broke into incongruous laughter. 
‘They laughed him to scorn, knowing she was 
dead.’ Since then there have been many who, 
understanding Christ’s words no better, but rever- 
encing Himself more, have doubted if she were 
really dead. Says Robertson of Brighton, ‘I can- 
not class this case with that of Lazarus. Christ 
says, “She is not dead, but sleepeth,” hence this 
particular case was one of restoration from appa- 
rent death. The other case was that of restor- 
ation from real death.’ Now, apart from Christ’s 
words, no one would have dreamt of taking up 
such a position, which, as Farrar says, is to con- 
tradict the letter and spirit of the whole narrative. 
Is it the case, then, that the words themselves lay 
this necessity upon us? 


1. Christ said two things: 
dead,’ and (2) ‘She sleepeth.’ 
first. 
the anxious suspense of apparent death. To do 
so would be to contradict all its associations. — ‘ If 
he sleep he shall do well.’ But it is a very com- 
mon metaphor in the New Testament for actual 


(1) ‘She is not 
Take the latter 


1M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Every-Day Living, 24. 


Sleep is never used to describe a swoon or | 


death—-the death of, the body. .‘ She sleepeth,’ 
—no one familiar with New Testament language 
would hesitate to accept that as equivalent to ‘ She 
is dead.’ That the hired mourners, and even the 
disciples, did not so understand it, proves nothing. 
The disciples were but learning the meaning of 
Jesus’ words. Later than this they still mis- 
understood when He said, ‘Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth.’ And though it is true that the word 
employed in the case of Jairus’ daughter (kath- 
eudv) is much rarer in this metaphorical sense 
than another (foisnaomai), yet it is found in the 
Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2); and 1, Thess. v. 10 
shows that its employment in this sense is quite 
legitimate. 


2. What, then, did Christ mean when: He 
said, ‘She is not dead’? In the New Testament 
death is spoken of in three different senses. For 
it is regarded as simply a separation from some 
form of life; which modern science acknowledges 
to be a strictly accurate view to take of death. In 
scientific language, it is the cessation of a corres- 
pondence with some special environment. . There 
is, first, physical or temporal death, which is simply 
separation from this present outward world, the 
end of our correspondence with our physical en- 
vironment. There is, next, spiritual death. Here 
the environment is God, and death means separa- 
tion from the light of His love. “Io be car- 
nally minded is death’ (Rom. viii. 6); ‘You, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1). 
And, lastly, there is the death to sin, the exact 
converse of the latter, separation from the Devil 
and his works, through the life that is in Christ 
Jesus. ‘Reckon ye also yourselves to: be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Rom. vi. 11); ‘ He that 


is dead is free from sin’ (Rom. vi. 7). 


3., Now this is one of the ways in which the 
gospel has enriched our daily thought; for in 
the days when Jesus came unto His own, the Jews 
knew nothing of any death but one, the temporal 
death. But if they knew only one, they made 
enough of that... No grief could be great enough 
to express their sense of its calamity: The re- 


| sources of the household in which the death occur- 


red were quite inadequate to give it due expres- 
sion. Hired mourners were called in. For there 
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existed a nutierous body of women who made their | 
hread by tearing’ their hair and beating their 

breasts; who studied the art of uttering the most | 
heart-rending wails and cries till ‘they became 
exceedingly skilful in the business.’ Mark, with 
his graphic pen, draws a most vivid picture of the 
scene at the house of Jairus when Jesus reached 
it. ‘He beholdeth a tumult (it is thorubos, the 
noise of an excited public assembly, like that of 
Ephesus in the days of Paul), and many weeping 
and wailing greatly.’ / 


4. How utterly wide of the mark was all this | 
tumult we do not know, for we have not learned | 
to know it yet. But Jesus knew. We have said 
that there are three kinds of death in the New 
Testament. Leaving out of account at present 
the third, which, being the death to sin, is simply 
the converse of the death in sin, there remain these 
two-—temporal death and spiritual death. If the 
Jews recognized only the former of these, it may 
be truly said that Jesus recognized as death only 
the latter. If by any chance a Jew, learning 
something of a death in trespasses and sins, should 
come to speak of it, he would be careful to explain 
that it was this he meant, and not the familiar 
death of the body; he would point out that he 
was using a kind of metaphor, talking, so to speak, 
of a shadow, of which the reality was temporal 
death. But to Jesus death in sin was the sub- 
stance, and temporal death the shadow. ‘ She that 
liveth in pleasure ’—it is she that is dead. But 
this maiden has but passed the portal of the life 
elysian; ‘she is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 


“She is not dead!’ How shall He* teach the 
great reality He knows, and must make them 
know that it may be well with them, except by 
some startling form of speech such as this? ‘They 
laughed Him to scorn these hired. mourners. 
They would have laughed still more bitterly if 
they had understood. They would have raised 
an Ephesian tumult indeed, for would not this 
their craft have been in peril? But there were 
three men there who heard the words and treasured 
‘hem in their hearts. 
Never the spirit was born; 

to be never; ae 
Never was time it was not; bat and Beginning 

are dreams ! 


the spirit shall cease 
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Birthless and deathless and changeless’ remaineth 
the spirit for ever; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the 
house of it seems.” 
Ridicule. 


Luke viii. 53.—‘ They laughed him to scorn.’ 


| Our Lord had to suffer more than bitter hatred. 


When 


He had to suffer the sneering of contempt. 


| a man is loved, his nature expands and ripens as 


does a flower under the genial sunshine. When 
a man is hated, that very hate may brace him as 
the wind out of the north braces the pine. But 
when a man is ridiculed, only the grace of heaven’ 
can keep him courteous and reverent and tender; 
and Jesus Christ was ridiculed continually. ‘Is 
not this the carpenter’s Son; do we not know his 
brothers?’ ‘He is the friend of publicans and 
sinners. Men ridiculed His origin. Men rid- 
iculed His actions. Men ridiculed His claims 
to be Messiah. Nor in all history is there such 
exposure of the cruelty and bestiality of ridicule 
as in the mocking and taunting at the Cross, with 
its purple robe, its reed, and its crown of thorns. 
Think of that moment when, all forspent and 
bleeding, Jesus was brought out before the people; 
and Pilate cried to them, ‘ Behold your king! Is 
not this broken dreamer like a Cesar?’ That 
was the cruel ridicule of Rome, often to be re- 
peated by her satirists; and it was all part of the 
cross which Jesus bore. It is not enough to say 
that Christ was hated, if you would sound the 
deeps of His humiliation. There is something 
worse for a true man than being hated, and that 
something worse is being scorned; and we must 
never forget that in the cup which Christ prayed 
in Gethsemane might pass from Him there was 
this bitter ingredient of scorn. 

Now, it is not the coarsest but the finest natures 
that are most exposed to the wounding of such 
weapons. In the most sensitive and tender 
heart scorn, like calumny, inflicts the sorest pain. 
When Lord Byron published his first little book 
of poems, and when he was covered with ridicule 
by the Scotch reviewers, he was stung into 
an act of swift retaliation, but there is no trace 
that he felt that derision deeply. But when 
Keats, casting his poems on the world, met with 
like treatment from the same reviewers, it almost, 


1 Bhagavad-Gita. 
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if not quite, broke his heart. Both were true 
poets, touched by the sacred fire, but the one was 
of finer fibre than the other, and it was he of 
the sensitive and tender heart who was like to be 
broken by the pitiless storm. Now think of 
Christ, uncoarsened by transgression, exquisite in 
all faculty and feeling, and you will understand 
why} to a soul like His, it was so bitter to be 
laughed to scorn. 


1. Probably it is thus we may explain why rid- 
icule is most keenly felt when we are young. It is 
not at sixty, it is at one-and-twenty, that we are 
most afraid of being ridiculous. ‘ He was one of 
those sarcastic young fellows,’ says Thackeray of 
young Pendennis, ‘ that did not bear a laugh at his 
own expense, and of all things in the world feared 
ridicule most’; and Sir Walter Scott, speaking 
of the enthusiasms of his own boyhood, said, ‘ At 
that time I feared ridicule more than I have ever 
done since.’ There are many young men who could 
bear to be thought wicked, but have we ever 
met one who could bear to be thought ridiculous; 
indeed have we not found them doing ridiculous 
things just to escape the taint of being thought so? 
That temptation—for it is such—falls at its 
fiercest on the heart of youth, because in youth we 
are sensitive and eager, and not yet hardened by 
trafic with the world. 


2. Ridicule is not always the token of superior 
cleverness. It is far oftener the mark of incap- 
acity. Many of us remember how, not so long 
ago, it was the custom to ridicule the Salvation 
Army. In the press, on the street, and on the 


stage at pantomimes, the Army was held up to | 


derision. But no one ridicules the Salvation 
Army now. Men may object to its methods, 
but they do not laugh at it. And why? because 
they know it better now, and have learned how 
gallant and pure is its enthusiasm. It is the 


gradual increase of knowledge and of light that | 


has made that ridicule impossible to-day. It has 
died a natural death, and been replaced by admir- 
ation or by argument. 
thousand other cases, a clearer knowledge makes 
ridicule ridiculous, does it not show that ridicule 
is the handy weapon of the ignorant? ‘You 
cannot refute a sneer,’ said Dr. Johnson; but if 
you cannot refute it, at least you can despise it. A 
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And if in this case, and a | 


sneer is the apology for argument made by a man 
who does not understand. And that is why, 
though you find Christ Jesus angry, you never find 
Him ridiculing anybody, for every secret of every 
human heart was perfectly understood by the 
Redeemer. 


3.. The man who is always serious has his risks, 
for there is more laughter in God’s works than 
he imagines. The man who always argues has 
his risks, for there are truths too fine to be meshed 
in any argument. But the man who ridicules 
what is true and high and noble had a thousand 
times better never have been born into a world 
so strangely built as this. It is so easy to raise 
a laugh at things. It is so cheaply and absurdly 
easy. And there are men whose only claim to 
being superior is that they are able to win that 
little triumph. But that is the most degrading of 
all triumphs, and that not only for the harm it 
does to others, but far more for the irreparable 
harm that it surely brings upon the man himself. 
Life is not worth living without some high ideal. 
Life is quite worthless unless we live it reverently. 
If there be nothing above us and beyond us we 
may as Well give up the struggle in despair. And 
the strange thing is, that when we take to rid- 
iculing all that is best and worthiest in others, by 
that very habit we destroy the power of believing 
in what is worthiest in ourselves. It was not a 
caprice that, when Jesus Christ was ridiculed, He 
turned the mockers out of the miracle-chamber. 
That is what the Almighty always does when 
men and women take to mocking. He shuts 
the door on them, so that they cannot see 
the miracles with which the universe is teeming, 
and they miss the best, because in their blind folly 
they have laughed the Giver of the best to scorn. 

{| When in company he [St. Francis de Sales | 
heard anyone being turned into ridicule, he always 
showed by his countenance that the conversation 
displeased him, and would try to turn the subject 
by introducing some other. When unsuccess- 
ful in this he would give the signal to cease, as is 
done in tournaments when the combatants are 
becoming too heated, and thus put a stop to the 
combat, crying: ‘This is too much! This is 
trampling too violently on the good man! This 
is altogether going beyond bounds! Who gives 
us the right to amuse ourselves thus at the ex- 
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pense of another? How should we like to be 
talked about like this, and to have our little 
weaknesses brought out just to amuse anybody 
who may chance to hear? ‘To put up with our 
neighbour and his imperfections is a great per- 
fection, but it is a great imperfection to laugh at 
him and his short-comings.’ 


He expresses himself to Philothea on the same | 


subject as follows: 
“A tendency to ridicule and mock at others is 


one of the worst possible conditions of mind. | 
God hates this vice exceedingly, as He has often | 


shown by the strange punishments which have | 


awaited it. Nothing is so contrary to charity, 
and still more so to devotion, as contempt and 
disparagement of our neighbour. 
and ridicule are always simply contempt, so that 
the learned are justified in saying that to mock at 
our neighbour is the worst kind of injury that we 
can by mere word inflict on him; because all other 


Now derision | 


words of disparagement are compatible with some | 
degree of esteem for the person injured, but rid- | 


icule is essentially the expression of contempt and 
disdain.’ ? 

Of course in a world like this there is a certain 
work for ridicule to do. So long as shams and 
pretentions are abroad, a little gentle ridicule is 
needed. There are some things that should never 
be taken seriously—they are in their nature so 
utterly ridiculous—and against these things no 


man with any humour would ever plant the great | 


guns of his argument. A jest is sometimes the 


wisest of all answers, and a little raillery the best | 
The world owes not a little to | 
these ready spirits who can answer a fool accord- | 


of refutations. 


ing to his folly. Professor Lecky tells us that in 
the Middle Ages the troubadours did one great 
service to humanity. It was a time when the 


minds of men were darkened by grotesque and | 


horrible teachings about hell. No one dared argue 
with the medizval church—it might have cost a 


common man his life to argue—but the wandering 


troubadours, in their fantastic songs, poured rid- 
icule upon these priestly horrors, and by their 
badinage helped on a brighter day. So, too, in 
Spain in the sixteenth century, when the popular 
literature. was the romance of chivalry, do you 
think that preaching could have weaned the people 
from those so vapid and unedifying books? But 
1 The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, 93. 
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Cervantes, in his superb Don Quixote turned’ the 


‘whole literature of romance into a jest, and 


brought men to their senses by a laugh. At a 
party, at which Charles Lamb was present, there 
was a gentleman who was loud in his praises. of 
Muhammadanism. He would. have all the 
company convinced that Muhammad was far sup- 
erior to Christ. It does not appear that Lamb 
discussed the matter. There is certainly not a 
sign that he got angry. Probably he felt him- 
self incompetent to debate the high matters in 
dispute. But as the company was dispersing, the 
gentleman lost his hat, and when Lamb was asked 
it he had seen it, ‘I thought,’ said the stammer- 
ing and gentle Elia, ‘I thought that our friend 
That was a stroke of the 
most exquisite ridicule. It was answering a fool 
according to his folly. You may depend upon it 
that it would be remembered when all the argu- 
ments were quite forgotten. And so long as the 
world has foolish people in it who strain at the 
gnat and swallow the camel, so long will there be 
an office in the world for the gentle raillery of 
ridicule. But remember that the ridicule of 
genius is very different from the sneering of the 
world—that mockery which the world loves to 
cast upon every enthusiasm and aspiration. It is 
not because it understands so much, it is because 
it understands so little, that in Capernaum, and 
here, it laughs to scorn. 


came in a turban !’ 


The Little Details. 


Luke viii. 55.—‘ He commanded that something be 
given her to eat.’ (RV). 


Jesus had just raised the daughter of Jairus from 
the dead. It was an unparalleled display of Divine 
power, and He might have retired immediately in 
the glory of the miracle, leaving an after-glow of 
overwhelming astonishment and awe behind Him. 
But no! the compassionate Jesus showed not 
only Divine power in raising the dead, but also 
human sympathy with the weakness of the living. 
He who was touched with a fellow-feeling for our 
infirmities, who hungered after His long fast in 
the wilderness, and thirsted in the sultry noon 
beside Sychar’s well, knew that the frail young 
form which He had restored to life was exhausted 
with long abstinence; that food, for which after 
recovery from fever there is an inordinate craving, 
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was necessary to nourish and strengthen the emac- 
iated body. His watchful eye saw the feebleness 
of nature, and His tender heart prompted: the 
relief, ‘ He commanded that something be given 
her to eat.’ He did not leave this duty to the 
unassisted prompting of natural affection, not even 
to the fine and delicate instincts of a mother’s 
love. Carried away by the first impulses of aston- 
ishment and delight at thus unexpectedly receiving 
their lost treasure back from those gates of death 
which they had never before seen opening out- 
wards, the child’s parents might have forgotten 
such a humble and commonplace necessity as the 
allaying of hunger. In the presence of such a 
great joy, the ordinary wants of life might appear 
insignificant and incongruous. Who could think 
of descending all at once from so great an altitude 
of wonder and rapture to the preparing and sery- 
ing of meat? And yet here, in what might seem 
the anticlimax of the miracle, we see most strik- 
ingly displayed the key-stone that completes it; 
we see the superiority of the Saviour’s love over 
man’s love, its wonderful thoroughness and min- 
uteness. It is perfect love. It can not only die 
on the Cross for the beloved object, but it can 
stoop to wash its feet. It can not only work a 
stupendous miracle in its behalf, but also enter 
into its humblest bodily wants. And it is this 
exquisite blending of the Divine and the human, 
of the great and the little, in Christ’s love, that 
makes Him just the Friend and Saviour that we 
need. 


1. Throughout His life He showed the same 
attention to the small and minute. Only a very 
brief portion of His life was spent in working 
mighty miracles; by far the largest part of it was 
lived in obscurity, in the performance of humble 
duties, and the fulfilment of ordinary ends. On 
the Cross, dying for the sins of the whole world, 
finishing the work which His Father had given 
Him to do, He commended His mother, as any 
earthly son might have done, to the care of the 
disciple whom He loved. In the grave, when 
achieving the mightiest of all triumphs—leading 
captivity captive, and destroying him that had the 
power of death—He did not forget, in the exult- 
ation of victory, to fold carefully the linen clothes 
in which His dead body had been wrapped. 


2, And as He acted in His own historical life, 


so He acts in the individual life of His people. 
There is nothing that can happen to them that is 
beneath His regard. He takes a particular inter- 
est in their personal history, and in every circum- 
stance connected with it. His covenant not only 
includes the pardon of their sin and the sancti- 
fication of their nature, safety from the ‘terrors of 
a violated law, and rest from the accusations of a 
guilty conscience, it also makes ample provision for 
every evil that can poésibly befall them. For the 
aching head, as well as for the accusing conscience ; 
for the weary care-worn mind, as well as for the 
sin-laden soul, He provides a remedy and a relief. 
For the hidden want He provides the hidden 
manna; for the trials that are unspeakable He 
gives the strength of the joy that is unspeakable ; 
for the crosses that cannot be displayed, and the 
groanings that cannot be uttered, He gives the 
peace which passeth all understanding; for the 
sorrow with which no stranger can intermeddle, 
He gives the sympathy and the help of the Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother, We know 
Him not merely as the patient knows the phys- 
ician, as the object of charity knows the benefactor, 
as the pupil knows the teacher, by occasional and 
signal benefits; we know Him as the child 
knows its mother, not only by the life which He 
has bestowed upon us, and by the tender natural 
tie which thus binds us to Him, but by the 
thousand offices of tenderness which He continu- 
ally performs. 


What is more tender than a mother’s love 
To the sweet infant fondling in her arms? 

What arguments need her compassion move 
To hear its cries, and help it in its harms? 

Now, if the tenderest mother were possessed 

Of all the love within her single breast 

Of all the mothers since the world began, 

”Tis nothing to the love of God for man. 


3. The command of Jesus to give the restored 


child meat was intended, we may suppose, to serve - 


several purposes: to supply, first, a physical want, 
and in so doing to give clear unmistakable proof 


of the reality of the life restored to perfect health; | 


and then te calm the apprehensions and the great 
astonishment of the parents, and to show that the 
course of nature, though violently interrupted for 
once, must be resumed according to the usual 


1 John Byrom. 
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order. Jesus descended from the region of the 
supernatural to the region of ordinary life, from 
the working of a miracle to the satisfying of a 
commonplace want. And by that circumstance 
He teaches us the important lesson, that the spir- 
itual life which He has imparted by Divine power 
must be sustained by human means. 

This is in entire harmony with all His historical 
dealings with man. The dispensation which was 
inaugurated by the supernatural manifestations is 


carried on by common helps, and through the | 
The signs and | 
wonders which opened a new era, or were needed | 
to produce faith in great emergencies, are not per- | 


homely experiences of human life. 


petuated in ordinary circumstances. ‘The creation 
commenced with a stupendous miracle, but it is 
-preserved by the quiet and uniform methods of 
Nature. 


in force throughout the continuous history of 
Israel by its own solemn sanctions. 
ianity. which first took its place in history by the 
aid of astonishing works appealing to the senses 
now maintains its position by its own unobtrus- 
ive spiritual power. ‘The gifts of Divine inspir- 
ation which were shown objectively to men in the 
tongues of flame and the mighty rushing wind of 
Pentecost were discontinued when the formative 
work of the Holy Ghost, present in conscious 


manifestation to all discerning souls, was better | 
What is necessary in the stage of initia- 


known. 
tion disappears from the stage of a fixed insti- 
tution. The morning glow fades into the com- 
mon light of day; the heavenly manna of the 
desert merges into the corn of the cultivated land. 

And so is it with our spiritual life individually. 


The transport of our conversion, when the glory — 


of heaven came down to earth, is not indefin- 
itely continued. Our new life is not maintained 
and increased by a repetition of the same process 


by which it was awakened. The extraordinary, | 
appropriate to times of religious excitement, to | 
revival or sacramental seasons, passes into the | 


ordinary experience. Jesus commands us to give 
ourselves common meat. We are to strengthen 
and develop the spiritual life that has been pro- 
duced in us by supernatural power and quickened 
by the extraordinary influences of a special season 
of grace; by the commonplace duties of the world, 
by the labours of our ordinary calling, by human 


The law of Moses, which was given | 
amid the thunders and lightnings of Sinai, is put | 


nature’s daily food, by the perhaps very unspiritual 
work 'that lies nearest to our hand. What is the 
birth of a remarkable occasion must become the 
habit of an ordinary life, if it is not to fall away 
and disappoint expectation. 

| Christianitv . .. is not an idea in the air 
but feet on the ground, going God’s way. It is 
not an exotic/to be kept under glass, but a hardy 
plant to bear twelve manner of fruits in all kinds 
of weather.. Fidelity to duty is its root and 
branch. Nothing we can say to the Lord, no 
calling Him by great or dear names, can take the 
place of the plain doing of His will. We may 
cry out about the beauty of eating bread with Him 
in His kingdom, but it is wasted breath and_.a root- 
less hope, unless we plow and plant in His king- 
dom here and now. To remember Him at His 
table and to forget Him at ours, is to have invested 
in bad securities. There is no substitute for plain, 
every-day goodness.* 


The Christ- | 


“To me to live is Christ’ 
Are days of toiling men; 

We rise at morn, and tread the beaten ways 
And lay us down again. 


and yet the days 


How is it that this base, unsightly life, 
Can yet be Christ alone? 

Our common need, and weariness, and strife 
While common days wear on? 


Then saw I how before a Master wise 

| A shapeless stone was set; 

He said, ‘Therein a form of beauty lies, 
‘Though none behold it yet. 


When all beside it shall be hewn away, 
That glorious shape shall stand, 


In beauty of the everlasting day, 
Of the unsullied land.’ 2 


Power and Authority. 


| Luke ix. 1.—! He called his twelve disciples, together, 
| and gave them power and authority.’ 


Tuts event, which marked a new and important 
| departure, divided the public ministry of Christ 
into two parts, of probably equal duration. Up 
to this point our, Lord had been satisfied with the 
exercise of His own personal ministry among men 


1M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Every-Day Living, 48. 
2 Sunday Afternoon Verses,ed, W. Robertson Nicoll, 137. 
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and the training of His disciples. . Now that half | It is the right which every great leader claims. 


of His public ministry had passed, and He was 


about to enter upon the second half, He called | 


together the men whom He had specially trained 
for His service and made them apostles or mess- 
engers of His truth to others. Hitherto they had 
been disciples; but henceforth they would bear 
the distinctive name of ‘ apostles.’ His personal 
ministry was now to be supplemented by theirs. 
This is the first sign we find of organized 
Christian effort in the plurality of ministries. 


1. Up to this point our Lord’s ministry was 
distinctly personal and unique. He had not 
bidden any of His disciples go forth and pro- 
claim the truth which He had been teaching; 
but now His own personal ministry was to, be 
supplemented by the ministry of His followers 
and messengers. There is a certain amount of 
work in relation to Christ that must be done by 
proxy, done by His servants. He, indeed, came 
to the world to redeem man—to do that which 
only He Himself could accomplish; but all that 
He did was never intended to be a premium upon 
human indolence. He who came to the world 
sent men forth into the world with His message. 
‘As thou hast sent me into the world,’ said our 
Lord to His Father in heaven, ‘even so have I 
also sent them into the world.’ 

The mission of Christ was the basis of the 
mission of the disciples. They were to be workers 
together with Him. He chose men now to go 
forth in His name. 
disciples, but there were only twelve men whom 
He selected to do this special work. God has 
never intended that all Christians should be pro- 
phets or apostles. That all Christians should 
have a message for their age and a mission to 
fulfil goes without saying; but there is a distinct- 
ive work for one man and another kind of service 
for another. These twelve were specially the 
heralds of the truth, as well as the healers of 
men. 


2. Now our Lord here exercises His sover- 
eignty of choice. 
selects for a special work and honour. He 
appoints those to be His representatives whom He 
has specially fitted for the work to which He 
now calls them. We cannot be surprised at this. 


There were hundreds of | 
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Every prime minister will have the appointment 
of his cabinet. Every great leader of men will 
have a very powerful voice in the selection of his 
subordinates. Indeed, this is a right which we 
all claim in some form or other. Every man 
claims the right to select his friends, or those with 
whom he will associate in life. If we ascend to 
the higher level, how much more essential it 
appears to us that Christ in His supreme sover- 
eignty ‘should choose the men who were to be His 
representatives, who were to go forth into the 
world, their hearts aflame with a great purpose, 
and thus proclaim His name to those ignorant of it. 

{ He knew well who they were. A Galilean 
Himself, Jesus chose them among the Galileans; 
poor Himself; He chose them among the poor; 
simple Himself, with a divine simplicity that tran- 
scends all philosophies, He chose His Apostles 
among the simple, whose simplicity, however, was 
earth-bound. He would not choose them among 
the rich, because these He was come to combat; 
nor among the Scribes and doctors, for He was 
come to overthrow their law; nor among the phil- 
osophers, because there were none in Palestine, 
and had there been any they would have sought to 
extinguish His mystical and supernatural light 
beneath the bushel of dialectics. 

He knew that, in the end, He would be able to 
work His will with these rough but inviolate 
souls, who were ignorant but enthusiastic; He 
knew that He would be able to raise them up to 
Himself, to mould them as clay from the river- 
bed is moulded, which, though it may be but mud, 
can assume a shape of eternal beauty. But in 
order to work this transformation Jesus needed the 
flame descending from the Third Person. Too 
often, until the Pentecost, were they subject to the 
daily fall of an imperfect nature. 

Much must be forgiven the Twelve because, 
save for incidental brief moments, they had faith 
in Him; because they strove to love Him as He 
desired to be loved; and above all, because, al- 
though they failed Him in the Garden at Geth- 


' semane, they never forgot Him, and perpetuated 
Those whom He elects He | 


the memory of His word and of His life for all 
eternity.} \ 
The Master not only selected them. He laid 
down the law which was to apply to their life 
1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 183. 
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und work. ‘Take nothing for your journey, 
neither staves nor scrip, neither bread, neither 
money; neither have two coats apiece. And what- 


soever house ye enter into, there abide, and thence | 
or for any effective Christian service do not come 


depart. They were sent forth to the world to 


preach the Kingdom of God, and to heal the sick, | 


and yet they were to cast themselves largely upon 
the sympathy of their fellow-men. This was one 
of the conditions of their efficiency. 
be some point of contact between the preacher 


There must 


and the hearer, between the messenger of Christ — 
and the world to which he went forth; and one | 


point of contact would be just this, the extension 
of hospitality to the messenger. ‘The very depen- 
Jence of the Apostles upon the kindness, the hos- 
pitality, and sympathy of the world was to be an 
element of strength in their mission. If an 
Apostle accepted a meal from a man, there was 
1 relationship at once established which would 
make the message of that Apostle all the more 
fective. and all the more powerful to that man. 


{ It is not enough to preach love of poverty | 


-o the poor, to tell them of the rich beauty of 
»overty. The poor do not believe the words of 
the rich until the rich are become poor by choice. 
The Apostles, who were to preach of the joys of 
noverty to the rich and the poor alike, must 
themselves be living examples of that which they 
each, displaying that joy, day by day, to all men 
und in all places: ‘They must carry nothing with 
hem save the clothes they wear, and the shoes 
hat are upon their feet; they must accept nothing 
save the ‘daily bread’ they will find upon the 
ables of them who give them shelter. The nomad 
yriests of certain Oriental divinities carried with 
hem, beside their idols, a sack for offerings, be- 
-ause the vulgar esteem but lightly those things 
hat cost them nothing. But the Apostles of Jesus 
nust refuse all gifts and payments. ‘ Freely ye 
iave received, freely give.’ + 


3. In sending them out Christ gave His Apos- 
les ‘ power and authority’ to cast out devils and 
o cure diseases. Notice that the power has the 
yrecedence of the authority, and that the authority 
s by virtue of the power. We too readily snatch 
tt the authority without being careful about hav- 
ng the power. If we only learnt this one lesson 
—that Christ gave authority to those to whom He 

1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 198. 
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first of all gave power, we should rid ourselves of a 
great deal of vanity and a great deal of disappoint- 
ment. Capacity is, after all, the proof of authority. 
The qualifications for the work of the ministry 


to us through the ordination (whether it be epis- 
copal or otherwise) of any man. We are all too 
apt to fall back upon the authority that we receive 
through some human agency. Qualification does 
not depend upon the outward ‘authority,’ but 
primarily upon the inward ‘power.’ It was when 
Peter gave proof of being inspired that he received 
the keys. It is ever true that only to the extent 


| that a man is endowed with power from Christ for 


the work that he has to do is he clothed with auth- 
ority to do that work. So all spiritual authority is 
the outgrowth of spiritual power; and the only 
proof of authority is efficiency. If, for instance, 
any man has the authority to preach he ought to be 
able to preach. If he cannot preach, he may well 
He who supplies the one 
also invariably supplies the other. If a man can- 
not preach, then all the credentials that he can 
supply in the form of the laying on of hands go 
for nothing. ‘The man’s authority to preach the 
gospel shows itself in the power of his message 
and the efficiency of his service. 


Healing the Sick. 


Luke ix. 2.—‘ He sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God, and to heal the sick.’ 


THE text reminds us of the prominence given to 
the healing of sickness in our Saviour’s work, and 
no thoughtful person can help inquiring: What 
is the permanent significance of this fact? For 
the preaching of the Kingdom and the healing of 
the sick are, both in our Saviour’s work and in 
such passages as our text, so manifestly two related 
and organic sides of one great homogeneous mission 
that neither of the two can be in its own nature 
really transitory. We must further remember 
that the Saviour’s actual work must ever remain 
the ideal work of the Church, and, however far 
our achievement may sink beneath our ideal, we 
must not forsake the Christ-ideal for a lower. 
We too have received the commission: ‘ Preach 
the kingdom of God and heal the sick.’ 


1. Healing the sick was a part of Christ’s work 
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on earth, not as a disconnected, marvel, but in 
necessary and organic connection with the moral 
and spiritual redemption He came to effect. We 
may not be able to see the exact particular connec- 
tion in each individual case, but there can be no 
doubt that the whole of Christ’s healing mission 
was Divinely set in a general setting of human 
faith. For the miracle of healing the body Jesus 
always demanded a sympathetic moral environ- 
ment, and where such an environment was lacking, 
it was not possible for Him to put forth His 
healing power. Thus it is said of Him that He 
could not do many mighty works among a certain 
people because of their unbelief. The limit thus 
indicated was, of course, not a physical but a 
moral one. Christ’s power over physical forces 
was manifestly perfect, but the exercise of, this 
power was determined by the ultimate and eter- 
nal principles of moral life and power. 

§| If ever I see a doctor looking askance at a 
minister, or a minister treating a doctor to scant 
courtesy, I shall remind that doctor that the very 
first Christian doctor was a minister, and I shall 
whisper to that minister that the very first Christ- 
lan minister was a doctor. He was the first great 
preacher and the first great healer. ‘God had an 
only Son, and He was a Missionary and a Phys- 
iclan,) wrote David Livingstone from Central 
Africa to his brother in Scotland: Yes, He was 
a Minister and a ‘Doctor. And, in His turn, 
“He called His twelve disciples together, .. . 
and sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and 
to heal the sick. ......And they departed, and 
went through the towns, preaching the gospel 
and healing everywhere.’ These two God hath 
joined together. “he union is a very sacred and 
very beautiful one, as the heroic story of medical 
missions can, amply testify. The minister and 
the doctor are comrades, brothers, partners in the 
holiest and loveliest service of humanity.’ 2 

(1). Jesus healed the sick, not by superior med- 
ical knowledge, not by supernatural. power acting 
independent of human moral. conditions, but 
through the energy of moral and spiritual forces. 
The ethical lies deeper than the physical, and 
ultimately governs it. When man’s moral being 
was blighted by sin, his, physical nature became 
blighted also. When regenerated man shall be 
permeated through and through with spiritual life 


1 FE. W. Boreham, Mountains in the Mist, 277. 
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and power, the body shall also shine forth in 
eternal splendour. It was from the fountain of 
spiritual force that the currents of healing flowed 
when the Son of Man said, ‘Be thou made 
whole.’ 

§ Jesus heals indeed, but He has nothing in 
common with the sorcerer or the exorcist. He 
does not resort to the tetragrammaton, the pen- 
tacle, to incantations, vapours, veils or mysteries 
of any sort. He does not summon to His aid 
either the powers from above or those from below. 
A word, a cry, a gentle voice, a caress are all He 
needs. His own will and His patient’s faith are 
sufficient. He asks of all: ‘ Believe ye that I 
am able to do this?’ And when He has healed 
them He admonishes them, saying, “Go thy way; 
thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 

To Jesus the miracle is but the confluence of 
two righteous wills, the live contact between the 
faith of him who acts and of him who is acted 
upon, the co-operation of two forces, the meeting 
and convergence of saving conditions. 

(2) It seems, then, that Christ did not heal 
promiscuously and universally, for promiscuous 
healing would not satisfy the great moral purpose 
of His mission. He confined His miraculous 
work within a limited sphere, and within that 
limit there were still further limits to its exercise. 
So, even if the church had been able to continue 
His work on all its sides, it would not have 
meant the complete abolition of sickness.. The 
work of healing the sick would continue to be 
definitely limited by deeper moral and spiritual 
conditions. Only a perfected moral humanity 
can bring the entire abolition of disease. 

(3) But the Church was not able to bear the 
great moral and spiritual strain involved in carry- 
ing out the entire programme of the Master. 
Later, indeed, a degenerate Church failed to main- 


tain even the free spiritual life and methods of — 
The idea of the Church ceased — 
to be that of a spiritual community constituted by — 


apostolic times. 


the voluntary association of free spiritual individ- 


uals, and was dragged down to the conception of a 


mysterious mechanism into which individuals were 
thrust as puppets, and mysteriously galvanized 
into life. 


The eternal freedom of spiritual power _ 


was forgotten and in its stead rite, ceremony, and — 


organization reigned supreme. 
1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ. 133. 
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2. But when we admit that the twentieth cen- 
tury disciples of Jesus should, like Christ Him- 
self, demonstrate the power and the love of God 
by healing the sick, we must not limit these modern 
disciples to Christ’s exact method of healing. We 
call Christ’s cures miraculous because we do not 
quite understand the manner of their accomplish- 
ment, and we are prone to limit the use of the 
term ‘ Christian healing’ to similar unusual and 
apparently inexplicable achievements. Thus we 


say that a physician cures by science, but that a | 


Christian must cure by ‘ faith.’ 


We call the | 


results of the ministry of the country doctor | 


natural, and the results of the ministry of some 


‘faith healer,’ or ‘Christian Scientist healer,’ | 


supernatural. But as a matter of fact, one kind 
‘of cure is no more wonderful than another. No 
cure is explicable unless it be attributed to that 
unknown redemptive power which some people 
call Nature and others God. 


(1) In all cases of cure the necessary condition | 


and the contributery cause is an obedient and 
reposeful trust. The healer, to whatever school 
he may belong, who can command such trust 
creates the condition under which the redemptive 
power of God, or nature, accomplishes the bene- 
ficent result. And any philosophy, or so-called 
“Christian Science,’ or religious belief which can 
induce this essential condition to health, has as 
much right to the claim of healing power as has 
any accredited physician the world has ever 
known. hy 

(2) Here is where the true religion of Jesus 
Christ makes its claim to the continued power 
to minister to the bodies of men. ‘The religion of 
Jesus, when rightly understood and truly appro- 
priated into one’s life, can and does induce this 
essential condition and cause of health. If a man 
has truly accepted Christ’s religion he believes 
that God is his Father, and that his Father doeth 
all things well. He practises obedience to his 
Father’s will, as made known to him by the dis- 
covered laws of hygiene as well as by the revealed 
laws of love. He therefore lives—or at least 
should live—in obedient and reposeful trust. 
This causal condition of health in himself he 
makes operative in the lives of others by the power 
of his influence. 

(3) This apparent generalization is not an 
evasion of the issue before us. At first thought it 
lii.—1.— B 


forms the cure. 


may seem that the Christian who is merely obed- 
ient and reposeful in his confidence in God falls 
very short of obedience to Christ’s specific com- 
mand to His disciples to heal the sick. And the 
somewhat general health-giving atmosphere which 
such Christians create by their influence may seem 
very different from the specific cures which the 
earlier disciples performed, and which certain sects 
of modern disciples still perform. The apparent 
difference, however, is due to the fact already 
noted, that we are wont to limit the operation 
of the Christian’s healing power to the first cen- 
tury methods. But really in the Christian’s heal- 
ing power as well as in Christ’s power the signi- 
ficant element is not the miraculous method of the 
cure, but still just the benefaction of love. It may 
be doubted whether the disciples were commanded 
to perform miracles when they were sent out to 
heal the sick. They were commanded only to 
help their fellow-men in their present needs. 
With unwarranted assumption we have called 
their obedience to that command miraculous, but 
we must remember that the obedience had been 
as real and as efficacious, even though we could 
explain all the details by which the cures were 
performed. 

It is quite possible that the science of psycho- 
logy, in its relation to therapeutics, may some- 
times reduce the cures of Jesus and of His disciples 
to natural effects from natural causes. Indeed, 
the only way we can reasonably believe in the 
cures which to us now seem miraculous is to be- 
lieve that the miraculous element is present only 
because we do not know enough of the operation 
of spiritual laws to understand just how the cures 
were accomplished. But if the day.comes when 
the ‘miracle’ shall be explained away, the cure 
itself will have lost none of its wonder as the 
evidence of the power of God’s pitying, saving 
love. 

And so, if we say concerning the modern power 
of Christ’s religion to cure that the power is 
becoming, in some degree, explicable by the mod- 
ern understanding of psychologic conditions, we 
do not detract one whit from the truth that it is 
still God’s power of pitying, saving love that per- 
When we say that real con- 
fidence in God will produce the conditions of 
obedience and repose essential to health, and that 
such obedience and repose must have their inevit- 
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able influence upon the health of others, we may 
be talking in the language of modern psychology, 
but we are none the less talking also the langu- 
age of the healing power of God. 


An open wound which has been healed anew; 

A stream dried up, that once again is fed 

With waters making green its grassy bed; 

A tree that withered was, but to the dew 

Puts forth young leaves and blossoms fresh of hue 

Even from the branches which had seemed most 
dead; . 

A sea which having been disquieted, 

Now stretches like a mirror calm and blue,— 

Our hearts to each of these were likened well. 

But Thou wert the physician and the balm; 

Thou, Lord, the fountain, whence anew was filled 

Their parchéd channel; Thou the dew that -fell 

On their dead branches; *twas Thy voice that 
stilled 

The storm within; 
calm.? 


Thou didst command the 


Ability and Superability. 


Luke ix. 13.—‘ Give ye them to eat.’ 


WHEN Christ lays it thus upon His disciples, in 
that solitary desert place, to feed five thousand 
men, He cannot be ignorant of the utter im- 
possibility that they should do it. And when they 
reply that they have only five loaves and two fishes, 
though the answer is plainly sufficient, He is 
nowise diverted from His course by it, but presses 
directly on to the new order that they make the 
people sit down by fifties in a company, and be 
ready forthe proposed repast. Debating in them- 
selves, probably, what can be the use of such a 
proceeding when really there is.no supply of food 
to be distributed, they yet execute His order. 

This narrative suggests and illustrates the im- 
portant principle that men are often, and properly, 
put under obligation to do that for which they 
have, in themselves, no present ability. 


1. Thus, within certain limits, the body gets 
the strength it wants in the exercise for which 
it is wanted. The body is not like mechanical 
tools and engines, which never acquire any degree 
of strength by use and the strain to which they 


1R.C. Trench. 
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are put, but rather begin to fail as they begin to 
be used; it gains power for exertion by exertion, 
and sustains its competency in the same way. It 
is able to endure and conquer because it has 
endured and conquered. God, therefore, may 
fitly call a given man to a course of life that 
requires much robustness and a high power of 
physical endurance, on the ground that when he 
is fully embarked in his calling the robustness will 
come, or will be developed in it and by means of 
it, though previously it seemed not to exist. In- 
deed, the physical inability of some men will be. 
the great crime of their life, and they will be held 
answerable for it on the simple ground that they 
had too little courage and were too self-indulgent 
to throw themselves into any such undertaking as 
a true Christian manliness required. 

There is yet another law pertaining to bodily 
capacity, which is more remarkable—namely, that 
muscular strength and endurance are often sud- 
denly created or supplied by some great emergency 
for which they are wanted. What feats of giant 
strength have been performed under the stimulus 
of danger, or some impulse of humanity or affec- 
tion. What sufferings have men supported in 
prisons, in deserts, on the ocean, sustained by hope, 
or nerved by despair. When the occasion is past 
and the man looks back upon the scene, how 
impossible it seems that he should ever have done 
or suffered such things. It is indeed impossible 
to do it now. But then it was possible in virtue 
of a great appointment of Nature and Providence 
by which the very occasions to be met shall so 
excite the nerves of action as to give us power to 
meet them. They do it suddenly and just for the 
time. In an instant they endue us with what 
appears to ourselves to be preternatural strength; 
and when the great exigency is over, vanquished 
by the very powers it has itself supplied, we sit 
down to rejoice in a tremor of weakness. 

So also it is the nature of courage to increase 
in the midst of perils and because of them, and 
courage is the strength of the heart. Often does 
even the coward become a hero by the accident of 
condition. A man is able, not seldom, to proceed 
with firmness and heroic  self-possession when 
thrown amid difficult and perilous exposures or 
conflicts, who by no effort of courage could bring 
himself to engage in them. Nor is it anything 
strange for a woman, in some terrible and sudden 
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crisis, to be nerved with firmness and dauntless 
1 f-possession, and then to faint with terror when 
the crisis is past. 


2. Intellectual force, too, has the same elastic 
quality, and measures itself in the same way by 
the exigencies it is called to meet. “Task it, and 
for that very reason it grows efficient. Plunge 
it into darkness, and it makes a sphere of light. 
[t discovers its own force by the exertion of force, 


measures its capacity by the difficulties it has over- | 


come, its appetite for labour by the labour it has 
endured. So that here again, as with respect to 
the body, a man may have it laid upon him to be 
forward in some great call of duty when as yet 
he seems to have no capacity for it, on the ground 
that his capacity will so be unfolded as to meet 
the measures of his undertaking. How many per- 
sons who thought they had no ability to teach a 
class of young folk the Scriptures have obtained 
their ability by doing it. And just so all great 
commanders, statesmen,  lawgivers, 
preachers, have found the powers which. were 
necessary for their calling unfolded in and by it. 

Here, too, great occasions beget great powers, 
and prepare the man for astonishing, almost pre- 
ternatural, acts of mental energy. On great occa- 
sions, when a principle, or a kingdom, or some holy 
cause of heaven is at stake, an inspiration fires the 
imagination, swells the high emotions, exalts and 
glorifies the will, and sends the spirit of living 
creatures into every wheel of the mind which was 
before inert and lifeless. Thus electrified and 
penetrated by the great necessity, it becomes 
ethereal, rapid, clear, a fire of energy, a resistless 
power. What reasonings, what bursts of elo- 
quence, what living words of flame, does it send 
forth to kindle and glow in the world’s history 
for generations and ages to come. 


3. The same is true, quite as remarkably, of 
what we sometimes call moral power. By this we 
mean the power of a life and a character, that 
power which comes at length to reside in a man 
distinguished in some course of estimable or great 
conduct. It is often this which dignifies the great 
senator; so as to make even his common words 
words of grave wisdom, of high eloquence. It is 
this which often gives to the preacher of Christ 


scholars, | 


his presence in any place will begin to disturb the 
conscience of many, before they have heard him. 
No other power of man compares with this, and 
there is no individual who may not be measurably 
invested with it. Integrity, purity, goodness, or 
success of any kind in the humblest persons, begins 
to invest them finally with a character, and creates 
a certain sense of momentum in them. Other men 
expect them to get on, because they are getting on, 
and bring them a repute that sets them forward, 
give them a salute that means—success. This 
kind of power is neither a natural gift nor pro- 
perly an acquisition; it comes in upon one and 
settles on him like a crown of glory while he is 
discharging with fidelity his duties to God and 
man. It is a power contributed’silently by others, 
a throne built for the victor, eminence 
appointed him by the world. 

Here again it is to be noted that the power in 
question is often suddenly enlarged by the very 
occasions that call for it. Not seldom is it a fact 
that the very difficulty and grandeur of a design 
which some heroic soul has undertaken to execute 
exalts him at once to such a pre-eminence of moral 
power that mankind are exalted with him, and 
inspired with energy and confidence by the con- 
templation of his magnificent spirit. How often, 
indeed, is a man able to carry a project simply 
because he has made it so grand a project. He 
strikes, inspires, calls to his aid, by virtue of his 
great idea, his faith, his sublime confidence in 
truth, or justice, or duty. 


an 


4. Christianity itself is a grand empowering 
force in souls: when we were without strength 
Christ died for us. He came forth into the world 
groping in its darkness, as the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, that the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of His great life and 
passion might shine into our hearts. As when the 
returning sun of spring warms the torpid creatures 
and sets them creeping forth revitalized and re- 
empowered with life, so this Sun of righteousness 
quickens the benumbed perceptions and imparts 
new warmth to the dead affections. He places us 
in new conditions of power, where, as we more 
fully believe and more faithfully work, we are 
ever to find new increments of light and help. 
Taken comprehensively this Christian doctrine 


a power so mysterious, a power such that even | concerning ability is all included in that favourite 
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Where, amid what strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous quest, 
Power is Love—transports, transforms 
Who aspired from worst to best, 
Sought the soul’s world, spurned the worms! * 


and more than once asserted maxim of Christ— 
‘For to him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly.’ In this maxim He afhrms 
the truth that every man is to expect his incre- 
ments of power just as they are wanted. | 
In this very simple manner all the great specu- 
lative difficulties and supposed mysteries of free- 
dom and dependence are despatched in the New | 
Testament. And it is a remarkable fact that no 
Christian there is ever found to be in any specu- 
lative trouble on this subject. It is never even so 
much as a question of curious debate. They see 
nothing wanted there but just to go into their 
places and take their responsibilities, and let God 
bear them out by His conspiring help, as they cer- 
tainly know that He will. Paul came directly 
down upon the discovery that he had ability to made up of short words, such as— 
will, as a matter of choice, and yet could not find | God bless thee 
how to perform; but, instead of seeing any difh- | ae d 
4 a ant nd make me good, 
culty in such a condition, he only glories that in | 
Christ and the Spirit he gets accruing helps that 
enable him both to will and to do. And just | 
there, where he might have sunk himself in one 
of the abysses of theology, he begins, instead, to 
sing, ‘I thank God through Jesus Christ.’ 


Grace Before Meat. 
(Children). 


Luke ix. 16.—' He took the five loaves and the two 
fishes, and looking up to heaven, he blessed them.’ 


Dip you ever wonder why we “ask a blessing’ or 
‘say grace’ at meals? A blessing is one of the 
very first prayers we learn. Indeed, we are usually 
so tiny at the time that we can’t say a grown-up 
blessing, and are taught a special one of our own 


. 


or just, ‘ Thank God for my good breakfast’; 
‘Thank God for my good dinner.’ 

I once knew a little girl who was so small that 
she couldn’t even speak, but she understood about 
a blessing. She watched her father and her 


| Power, that is the great practical matter for 
‘us men, once our faces are set towards the light; 
and in the life in Christ the way of power is 
marked out. Everywhere, all over the world, in 
its darkest places, as a man follows the light he 
sees, the power comes, and more light comes, and 
power grows anew, divine power flowing in upon 
him and through him, whether he knows it or not. 
But in the Christian faith we are given an open 
vision of the way of power, as well as of the light 
and truth of men; open-eyed we may yield to 
Christ being made Man in us—the Christ who 
ever comes to enlarge the realm of His incarna- 
tion; and we may possess and wield His power as 
our own, reason giving consent, heart warmed by 
the vision and the presence of Him who reigns. 
In this, too, Christianity stands at the centre of 
things, and fulfils and completes them all.* 


Then life is—to wake) not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level, where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 

To the heaven’s height, far and steep. 


1W.S. Palmer. 
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mother and her older sisters all bending their 
heads when food was on the table, and she too 
shut her eyes tight whilst father reverently said 
grace. One day, about Christmas time, her 
mother was preparing the fruit for the plum pud- 
ding. The raisins and the currants and the 
candied peel were laid out on plates on the dining- 
room table, and just before mother began to stone 
the raisins she drew Kitty’s baby chair up to the 
table beside her. What was her astonishment 
when Kitty bent her curly head, folded her little 
hands, closed her eyes and solemnly said something 
that sounded like ‘ M-m-m’ over the fruit for the 
Christmas pudding! : 

Yes, saying grace is one of the first things we 
learn. But do you know it is one of the oldest 
customs in the world. It is a custom we have 
borrowed from the Jews. The Jews believed in 
blessings. They believed in blessing people. They 
believed in blessing food; and by and by the 
blessing grew into a thanksgiving to God the 
Giver. The first blessing of food we read about 
is in the ninth chapter of the First Book of 
Samuel. There we are told that the people would 


1 Browning, 


s 


not eat of the sacrificial meal till Samuel the 


prophet had blessed it. : 
Later in their history the Jews became very 


particular about the grace before and after meat. | 


They had quite a number of rules on the subject. 
The grace which was said before eating bread 
was very probably the grace which Christ used 
when He looked up to heaven and blessed the 
five loaves and the two fishes before dividing them 
among the multitude. Would you like to know 
that blessing? The Bible does not give it us, 
but other Jewish books do, and here it is: 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who bringeth forth bread from the 
earth.’ 


Besides this grace before meat, there was an- | 
other to be used before drinking; and there were | 


no fewer than four graces after meat from which 
to choose. ‘At the feast of the Passover, too, 
there were special blessings at certain stages of 
the meal. 

The early Christians continued the custom of 
thanksgiving at meal times, and so the practice has 
been handed down from generation to generation ; 
and although we don’t have so many blessings as 
the Jews had, most of us still thank God before 
meals, and some of us thank Him after meals as 
well. 

Now, sad to say, there are some people who 
thank God for His goodness neither before nor 
after meals. ‘They simply leave God out. These 
people remind me of the story of the hungry man 
who was once taken to a hall where plates were 
laid for no fewer than 1460 persons. ‘The tables 
were groaning with tempting food of all kinds, 
and the hungry man felt his teeth water. 
“Would you like a meal?’ asked his guide. 
‘Rather!’ replied the man. ‘May I sit down?’ 
“Not till I have told you something,’ said the 
guide. ‘These plates stand for the meals you have 
eaten during the last twelve months. There are 
365 breakfasts, 365 dinners, 365 teas, and 365 
suppers. You see what a lot of food they amount 
to; yet you have never thanked God for one of 
them.’ 

But there are others who do thank God for 
His mercies and then immediately start to grumble 
right through the meal. ‘The soup is too hot; the 
meat is tough; and ugh! they hate milk pud- 
dings!’ pbisonceat bial esas} 
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These people remind me of the little girl who 
always said as grace, ‘ For what we are about to 
receive, O Lord, make us truly thankful.’ But 
until she grew quite big she thought the words 
were ‘ For quarter about to receive, O Lord, make 
us truly thankful.’ She imagined she was to give 
thanks for only the quarter of what she ate. I’m 
afraid some of us are not truly thankful even for 
the quarter. 


You have heard of Dr. Paton, the famous 
missionary to the New Hebrides. At one time 
| there was a famine in the islands, and the natives 
looked forward eagerly to the arrival of the 
| missionary ship, the Dayspring, because it brought 
food. One morning the vessel arrived, and the 
| stores were unshipped and carried to the store- 
house. A group of native children watched the 
scene, and when all the goods had been packed 
away they asked Dr. Paton if he had forgotten 
his promise that they should each have a biscuit. 
| Oh no, he had not forgotten, but he had waited 
to see if they would remember. Of course they 
had remembered, and would he please open the 
cask quickly for they were dying for biscuits. So 
Dr. Paton opened the cask and gave each boy 
| and girl a biscuit. “To his surprise they all stood 
round, but not one of them began to eat. He 
asked them why they were waiting. They had 
said they were dying for biscuits, and yet nobody 
was eating. Did they expect another one? Then 
one of the oldest said: ‘We shall first thank 
God for sending us food, and ask Him to bless 
us all.’ And so they did, and then they all 
munched happily God’s latest gift. 

I somehow think those little black boys and 
girls could teach their white brothers and sisters 
a lesson. Don’t you?? 


The Sacrament of Bread. 


Luke ix, 16,—‘ Then he took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up to heaven, he blessed them, 
and brake, and gave to the disciples to set before the 
multitude.’ 

Luke xxii. 19, —‘ And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
and brake it, and gave unto them saying, This is my body 
which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me.’ 


Lapy GLENCONNER, in her delightful book, The 
Sayings of the Children, tells how one day at 
1 The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible, v. 104. 
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luncheon she noticed her little son, ‘who was 
sitting near her,’ suddenly bend his head, and 
under the table in his lap she saw his two: hands 
quickly put together, and as swiftly part again. 
It was so, instantaneous that she was hardly sure 
she had the true impression, so she whispered : 

‘What were you doing then?’ 

‘T just quickly asked for forgiveness.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because I dropped bread.’ 

‘His mother could say no more then, because 
there were many present, and this passed in 
whispers, but it set her thinking, and she traced 
it to having once told the children that we should 
never misuse bread, or dishonour it, that we 
should pick it up if we saw a piece fall lest it 
should be stepped upon, because it had been taken 
once as a great symbol.’ 

It was a fine thing to tell the children, that 
all bread should be sacred because of its use in 
the Holy Supper. But bread, in the hand of 
Jesus, was a sacred symbol even before the gather- 
ing in the Upper Room at Jerusalem. 

Our texts suggest that there were really two 
Sacraments, the meal under the shadow of the 
Cross, rightly named the Last Supper, and the 
earlier happening on the sunny slopes of Galilee. 
It, too, was a Supper—for they had come to the 
close of a perfect day—and a Sacrament, for the 
Lord blessed the bread and brake it and, handing 
it to His disciples, said, ‘Give ye them to eat.’ 


1. We go sadly wrong when, in speaking of 
the feeding of the thousands, we lay the emphasis 
on the miracle. To do that is not only to miss 
the whole point of the incident, but also to forget 
that our Lord never laid any emphasis on the 
miraculous in the case of any of His wonderful 
works. Quite the opposite. He did no miracle 
for a miracle’s sake, but always for some human 
or Divine reason. He deprecated entirely, and 
sometimes emphatically, the craving for signs, and 
had a very low estimate of their value as an edu- 
cative or moralizing agency. It was His way— 
and this is true even of His miracles—to seek 
spiritual results by spiritual means. So when we 
think of miracles as just miracles, miracles and 
nothing more, we miss the real value they had 
in His eyes and ought to have in ours. 

Take the present example. Our arithmetical 


minds fasten on the fewness of the loaves and the 
greatness of the multitude, and, by their mode 
of telling the story, the writers of the Gospel: 
seem rather to share that viewpoint. But the 
true meaning of the incident lies elsewhere, lies 
indeed, in the fact that it was in essence as ir 
form sacramental, a holy communion of the com 
mon life. ‘He took the loaves, and gave thanks 
and brake, and gave to his disciples to set before 
them.’ 

Christ saw that, while they needed bread, it wa: 
not bread only, but bread and something more 
And it was not bread, not mere bread, He gave 
them. It was bread with love behind it, brea 
which was more than bread, because it spoke o 
the Divine thoughtfulness of Him who created i 
and gave it to them consecrated by prayer and th 
touch of His human hands. It was here as else 
where: Christ ‘seeing the multitude was move 
with compassion.’ For the multitude—the com 
mon man—is so inarticulate and yet in deepe 
moments so eager for self-expression, so eager t 
hear someone speak the thing that is dimly an 
darkly moving in heart and mind. And suc 
a moment had come for this multitude. The 
were seeking instinctively, half blindly, for th 
satisfaction of a longing, deep, elemental, and i 
its essence spiritual, which, like the latent mus: 
of a viol touched by a master hand, had stirre 
within them in presence of Christ, His works ¢ 
healing, His gracious words, the magic of H 
personality. And thus the miracle—which t 
Christ was no miracle—was born, and the brea 
passed from His hand to His disciples, and fro: 
them to the multitude seated on the green an 
sunny slopes of Galilee. It was this fine insigl 
of our Lord into the human heart, into man 
enduring need of love, that made of the scene 
veritable Communion, filling the occasion—man 
need of secular bread—with the significance of 
holy Sacrament. 

The Divine-human touch on the world’s sect 
lar bread—that is the work to whick we are a 
summoned to-day. It is emphatically the wo1 
of the Church. Would it be greatly wrong 1 
say that it is what the multitude has missed mo 
at the hands of Christ’s disciples—recognition « 
the human in them, of what they and we and a 
men have in common, because the touch of tl 
same Maker’s hand is on all of us, high and loy 
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rich and poor alike? Not bread, but love. It is 
that which the multitude needs most, and which, 
if it understood itself, it misses most. And it is 
through the giving of that, by His disciples in 
His name, that, in the end, Christ is to utter 
over the seething unrest of the world His great 
“ Peace be still.’ 


“The love of God is broader than 
The measure of man’s mind,’ yet all in vain 
The broad sun shines apace for him who hath 
No window to his house; and human love 
Must make an eastern outlook for the soul 
Ere it can see the dawn. He cannot dream 
Of oceans who has never seen a pool.? 


2. And by the same token the Church will have 
discovered, from a new angle, the truth of the 
last Supper, the Sacrament of God’s need of man. 
“He took the bread,’ and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, eat, this is my 
body which is broken for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me.’ Christ said that because He really 
wanted love, and needed love never more than 
just then under the shadow of the coming Cross. 
In Galilee, sunny Galilee, in the days of His 
popularity, and in compassion for the multitude 
inarticulate, shepherdless, He took the bread, and, 
giving thanks, sent it on its holy mission. That 
was because they needed love. 

Now it is He who needs love, the love of His 
own, and craves in that parting hour a place in 
their hearts and memories for ever: in theirs and 
in ours. 

God needs me. It is a strangely moving 
thought, one that goes right to the heart; and it 
is the thought that motived and shines, not 
obscurely, through the happening of the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem amid that little company of 
the first Christian men. He needs my love as I 
—oh so greatly—need His. He has no other 
sure hold on me than this, that I love Him, and, 
in the glad constraint of that supreme love, love 
all who need my love, and serve all who need my 
service. And we shall none of us have grace 
enough to keep, in a world that needs it so, the 
command of the first Supper, ‘Give ye them to 
eat,’ unless, loving and remembering Christ, we 
dwell at the one enduring source and inspiration 

1A. Bunston, The Porch of Paradise, 8. 
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of every helpful service of men. ‘They who enter 
the service of the people,’ says Canon Barnett, 
“take a solemn Sacrament; for they handle the 
most sacred things of life, their brothers’ souls.’ 

In Galilee, on the green grass, Christ broke the 
bread of that Sacrament, the Sacrament of man’s 
need of God. In Jerusalem He broke bread 
again, and, in His plea for a place in His dis- 
ciples’ love, taught the complementary truth of 
God’s need of man. ‘The two Sacraments need 
each other, complete and explain each other. And 
when both are equally honoured, this dark world 
will be lifted into the light. 


Jesus Praying. 

Luke ix. 18,—‘ And it came to pass, as he was alone 

praying, his disciples were with him.’ 
ALMosT every intelligent reader of the Gospels 
in the English version must have felt a little 
startled at this seeming self-contradiction : ‘ When 
He was alone praying, His disciples were with 
Him.’ It is true that in the original the contra- 
diction is less direct; the phrase rendered ‘ alone ’ 
might be glossed ‘in private’ or ‘in a solitary 
place’; though the Revisers have not thought it 
worth while to make any material alteration in the 
old version. And if we retain that version, the 
sense is of course tolerably clear if we read it 
without captiousness. The Lord was in private, 
not with the multitude: though ‘his disciples 
were with him,’ His prayer was, perhaps, still 
solitary, not shared even by them. 

If, however, we adopt another reading, which 
is given in the margin of Westcott and Hort’s 
edition of the New Testament, the sense would 
be transparently clear. The Lord was in the 
strictest sense ‘ alone praying,’ when His ‘ disciples 
met Him’ or ‘fell in with Him ’—came upon the 
place where He was standing or kneeling in 
prayer, or perhaps walking like Isaac. Then, His 
prayer being interrupted by their coming, He asked 
the question which the Evangelist proceeds to 


tell us of. 


Of course it does not follow that this clearness 
of sense proves, or even makes it probable, that 
the reading is the true one. It is at least as 
conceivable that it is an early conjecture—that in 
the age when the Evangelical text was most of 
all in a state of flux some transcriber of the Gospel 
felt the obvious difficulty of the common text, and 
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saw that three additional letters would remove it. 
But, while the antiquity of the reading is vouched 
for by its presence in Codex Bezae and the Latin 
version, it is worth knowing that it was trans- 
mitted from early times along more than one line, 
and along at least one line of high repute for 
purity. 


The text introduces us to Christ’s habit of 


prayer. Notice three things. 

1. It is a very remarkable thing that our Lord 
was accustomed to observe the Jewish customs of 
public worship. He was the Prophet and the 
Founder of a new Church, and He knew it. But, 
for all that, He observed the Feasts of the old 
Church. The worship of the village synagogue, 
the worship of the Temple at Jerusalem, He 
shared, although He knew—as no one else knew 
—that it was only the shadow of things to come, 
to be fulfilled in the worship which He was to 
inaugurate and bless. His habit of private prayer 
did not supersede in His own practice the hallowed 
observances of the ancient Law. ‘I must needs 
go up to the Feast.’ It is difficult to suppose that 
these visits to the Temple at sacred seasons were 
solely for the sake of His brethren in the flesh, 
and that He did not in His own person use the 
opportunity thus offered of communion with the 
Father. Just as difficult would it be to suppose 
that His references to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures were only for the sake of edification, and 
that they do not rather point to one of the springs 
from which His spiritual life, as Man, was con- 
tinually replenished. Now, we have here an 
example for our own imitation. It is in the 
ancient prayers, the hallowed rites of Christen- 
dom, that we may best find strength and refresh- 
ment for ourselves. No esoteric or eclectic coterie 
of religious companions must be permitted to super- 
sede the Church’s fellowship in prayer, if we are to 
follow the example of Him who is our Master. 


Though private prayer be a brave design, 
Yet public hath more promises, more love : 
And love’s a weight to hearts, to eyes a sign. 
We all are but cold suitors; let us move 
Where it is warmest. Leave thy six and 
seven ; 
Pray with the most: for where most pray, 
is heaven.? 
1 George Herbert. 
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2. More obvious, and therefore, probably, mor 
important, are the indications in the Gospels o 
the Lord’s habit of special prayer before any 
crisis, that is, before what we should call any 
new departure in His public ministry. This i 
specially evident in St. Luke’s Gospel. All the 
Synoptic Gospels tell, as we should expect, o: 
the prayers at Gethsemane; but Luke gives othe: 
instances. For instance, the selection of the 
Twelve Apostles was preceded by a night of in 
tercession: ‘He went out into the mountain tc 
pray; and he continued all night in prayer tc 
God.’ There is sacred precedent for the embe1 
weeks of prayer before the ordination of ministers. 
Or, again, the great decision that the time had 
come to tell the Apostles that the end of Hi: 
public ministry would be the Cross was preceded 
by prayer. This is our text. It was an announce- 
ment which must have tried their loyalty to the 
uttermost; and, before He asked them what they 
really thought about Him, He ‘ was praying alone.’ 
Or, again, He is about to reassure the choicest 
members of the little band of His companions by 
a vision of His majesty. ‘He took with him 
Peter and John and James, and went up into the 
mountain to pray. And as he was praying, the 
fashion of his countenance was altered.’ The 
Transfiguration was preceded by prayer, not now 
of solitary intercession, but of prayer with His 
friends. Every crisis of His ministry was pre- 
pared for thus. 

{ Our Lord took time to pray before He made 
a momentous choice. We in our own degree have 
similar choices to make, both in our individual 
and corporate life. We have to choose our 
careers. We have to make choice of turnings in 
the ever-winding way. We have to choose our 
representatives in the City Council and in Parlia- 
ment. We have to choose ministers and deacons, 
and in a hundred other ways serious decisions 
have to be made. Why should we pray? We 
must, first of all, pray in order that big considera- 
tions may possess the mind. We are prone to live 
amid small motives, tiny purposes, belittling pre- 
judices, partial and lop-sided ambitions. And 
there is nothing kills little things like our prayers. 
If we take our politics into the realm of prayer, it 
is impossible for us to remain wretched partisans. 
We may give a party vote, but our vision will 
reach beyond the bounds of party, and through a 
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party triumph we shall seek the extension of the 
kingdom of God. When we pray we move into 
the realm of big things, big motives, big sym- 
pathies, big ideals. The biggest outlooks come to 
us when we are on our knees. And so, when we 
are making big decisions, let us find time to pray, 
in order that the matters may be greatly decided, 
and that all little and belittling intrusions may 
be effectually destroyed.* 


3. And, lastly, notice the directness and; the 
restraint—if that is the right word—of Christ’s 
prayers for those who are called to be His dis- 
ciples. ‘Simon, Simon . . . I made supplication 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.’ Here is the 
intercession for the individual: friend who is in 
danger from spiritual foes. The prayer is that, 
however he may fall, his faith may not utterly 


1J. H. Jowett, Things that Matter Most, 49. 


fail. And it did not eas as we know. So, in 
like fashion, Christ prayed for all the Apostles 
in the great intercession recorded by John alone. 
‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them from 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil one.’ ‘I pray for them: I pray not 
for the world, but for those whom thou hast given 
me.’ And then the circle widens, as it always 
does in prayer. ‘Neither for them only do I 
pray, but for. them also that believe on me 
through their word.’ The prayer for the known 
and trusted friends enlarges itself into a prayer 
for their friends, for those in whom they are in- 
terested, until at last it embraces the whole 
Christian people of the future, ‘ that they all may 
be one’ . even in such an inseparable fellow- 
ship as that which unites Him to His Father, ‘ 
we are one.’ . 


as 
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THE LONELINESS OF CHRIST. 


Ps. Ixix.' 20.—‘ I looked for some to take pity, but there was none; and for sblnnobad. but I found none.’ 
Jn. xvi. 32.—‘And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 


THERE is in the Royal Chapel at Osborne a 
picture to which the artist has given the title 
The Man of Sorrows.’ It represents a solitary 
igure, the Saviour, seated alone on the rocks of 
some mountain height, a look of unutterable pain 
und longing upon His “upturned face. As we 
stand before the picture and gaze on that face so 


‘trong and $o°béautiful, and yet withal so marred: 


oy, silent sorrow, there comes to us amid other 
houghts the impression of the loneliness of the 
Divihe sufferer. There He sits, alone in that 
jreary waste of rocks, a homeless wanderer, des- 
ised and rejected of men, misuntlerstood by His 
ywn disciples-scorned by the nation whose love 
He sought to win, sustained indeed by communion 
with an unseen Presence, but, with regard to 
1uman sympathy and human aid, absolutely alone. 


Tee 
‘Christ’s Voluntary ‘Solitude. 
N His life on earth, our Lord understood the 


‘alue of occasional withdrawal from human com- 
yanionship. 

1. The principal. occasions of His pcotacy 
olitude were :— 

(1) For prayer— Every man went unto his 
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| order to talk with God. 


own house. Jesus went unto the mount of Olives.’ 
How ‘full of pathos are these simple words! “ We 
picture (Christ silently wending His way through’ 
the crowd as the evening shadows fall, over- 
hearing, as He goes, remarks passed from lip to 
lip about Himself—some of them appreciative and 
kind,, some indifferent, some contemptuous, some 
full of hate. We see the crowd slowly thinning 
as street after street is traversed; we see one door 
after another opening to receive the inmates of the 
various homes. We think of -the companies 
reassembling within for the evening | meal and 
interchange of talk. Then we think of that 
lonely Stranger still passing on—no friendly door 
opening for Him, no voice of welcome inviting 
Him—passing on and out by the city gate, and 


- ap the long slope of the olive-shaded hill to find 


[His resting-place beneath the stars. 

The homeless Man of Sorrows had no private 
prayer-chamber whose door He might shut in 
No man offered Him a 
place where He might lay His head. Well, He 
would lay it down beneath His Father’s trees, 
upon His Father’s breast, 

And this was no exceptional thing with Him. 
It was His habitual practice; even though some 
friendly home was willing to shelter Him. Again 
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and again in the gospel story we read such words 
as these: ‘ He withdrew himself into the wilder- 
ness, and prayed’; ‘ Rising up a great while be- 
fore day, he went out, and departed into a solitary 
place, and there prayed’; and what strikes us 
with surprise is to find that frequently such a 
night of solitary prayer came in between two days 
each of which was so filled with labours of love 
for others that He had scarce one hour in them 
to call His own, and ‘no leisure so much as to eat.’ 

(2) In temptation—He was alone in the wil- 
derness with the devil; alone upon the mountain; 
alone in the Garden; alone on the Cross. He 
knew what it was to have the inner life of trust 
in the unseen Father stormed by hosts of sus- 
picions and misgivings; to have the steadfastness 
of one’s obedience tested by the dread of mortal 
anguish and the lures of fleshly ease. Yes, but 
He was not left quite alone even in the solitude 
of His temptations; and the same Divine succour 
which He enjoyed He is able to extend to us. 
Who would not bear the loneliness that he might 
taste such fellowship? It is when no man stands by 
us that our Joseph discovers Himself to His breth- 
ren; and the presence of Jehovah is a secret place. 

{ In times of great temptation the presence of 
the Lord will be a support like no other presence. 
When the storm rises high and it seems as if the 
ship were sinking, to turn to the Lord, and, as it 
were, to wake Him out of His slumber with the 
cry, ‘ Lord, save us, we perish,’ never fails of an 
answer. The Lord is there, He can calm this 
turmoil which is within the heart. He can calm 
it, and He will. 
ian recognize not only that He will, but that He 
has done it again and again, until at last the storm 
is quelled for ever, and such terrible emergencies 
and trials torment us no more. So, too, in times of 
deep distress, when we feel as if there was nothing 
to which we could turn, because of the terrible 
trouble that has overshadowed our life, when we 
feel, as we sometimes do, the effect of some terrible 
blow that has laid us low, that has robbed us of 
friends, that has interfered with our service, that 
has taken away our power to serve—at all such 
times the Lord is with.us. The Christian who 
abides in Christ finds Christ within him, and 
troubles are all soothed at thought of His presence.? 


2. The benefits he received from this with- 
!F, Temple, Helps to Godly Living, 107. 


How often does the Christ- | 


drawal were refreshment and strengthening for 
His daily task, and a store of strength for the 
great trials to come. Day by day, during the com- 
paratively quiet, unexciting and peaceful period 
of His ministry, He drank deeply at that un- 
failing fount of strength. Many an hour of sus- 
taining communion with God did He enjoy; often 
with prayer and meditation He refreshed His soul 
when the toil of the day was ended, and, alone 
with the Father upon the mountains, revived His 
drooping heart. There He learned the answer to 
the promise, ‘ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ 

The truths which abide for ever, the love which 
fills eternity, the order which moves through 
change, the all-encompassing perfection which 
embraces and reconciles earth’s imperfections, 
poured in the solitude their full stream into His 
heart; and He went back to life, restored, able 
to live above its power to crush the imaginative 
life or to chill the Divine emotions. 

So it was that, when the fury of the storm 
fell upon Him, and when He proved the utter 
vanity of trust in human friends, His heart 
turned wistfully towards that Presence which 
never failed to cheer Him, and which alone, in 
the face of coming agony, could give Him 
strength for its endurance. 

4] The trained soul knows itself not alone. It 
knows a perpetual, invisible companionship. It 
has a speech which it cannot translate to its 
neighbour. In the glare of the day, in the hum 
of the crowd, in the silent watches of the night, it 
talks with the Unseen, it has converse with its 
Friend. Its past, its present, its future; its trials, 
temptations, defeats; its joys, its griefs, all enter 
into that constant colloquy. Lamartine, in Les 
Confidences, speaks of a certain walk in the gar- 
den of their French home, where his mother spent 
always a certain hour of the day—upon which 
neither husband nor children ever intruded— 
where she paced, her hands clasped, her eyes lifted 
to heaven, her lips moving to unuttered words. 
It was the sacred hour of her speech with God: 
an hour from which she returned refreshed and 
renewed. Poor souls that have not such a 
Beulah-land to walk in! Poor souls that have, in 
their inner. territory, no such mountain height 
from which to look down upon their world, to 
look up to their Father in heaven! ’1 


1 J. Brierley, Religion and To-Day, 66. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, | know not how— 
With this blue air, blue sea, 

This yellow sand, that grassy brow, 
All isolating me— 


Thy thoughts to mine themselves impart, 
My thoughts to thine draw near; 

But Thou canst fill who mad’st my heart, 
Who gav’st me words must hear.’ 


ay: 
Christ’s Spiritual Solitude. 


1. The loneliness of His greatness—Christ 
was a Being born from a loftier sphere, and 
living on a grander scale than the other sons of 
men. His views, principles, motives, associations, 
object of life, were not those of His own nation, 
or those of any land or clime on earth; they were 
drawn from the infinite, the eternal. Nothing can 
be clearer, from the simple narrative of the Gos- 
pels, than that to those among whom the earthly 
life of Jesus was spent He was an unintelligible 
Being. ‘They could not comprehend Him, how- 
ever much they might be constrained to love Him. 
He moved among a narrow-minded, sensual race, 
breathing a spirit of ineffable purity and holiness. 
Cast upon an age and among a people intensely 
selfish, in a state of society where the conflicting 
passions of hostile classes and races surrounded 
Him with an atmosphere of bigotry and conten- 
tion, His mind was ever calmly revolving designs 


of universal benevolence, of self-sacrificing love to | 


all mankind. And whilst every day, and almost 
every hour, of His life was spent in intercourse 
with those whose minds never travelled beyond 
the petty circle of their own national prejudices 
and passions, His inner being was yet ever filled 
with thoughts that wandered through eternity, 
that communed with invisible intelligences, that 
mused upon the affairs and destinies of the uni- 


verse. What depths there were in that mighty 
spirit which none around could fathom! What 
ineffable joys and mysterious sorrows! The 


seclusion of the wilderness could not have increased 
an isolation like His. He was solitary amid 
crowds. He ‘trod’ the path of life alone, 
of the people there Was none with Him,’ 


_. 1} George Macdonald. 


“and | 


| turned to see the mother. 


(1) In His home.—We see Him a peasant boy 
who has joined the little group of those who 
cluster round the Rabbis in the pillared porticoes 
of the Temple, and who is taking part in that 


| system of questioning and answering which played 
| so great a part in education until printing gave 


scholars their books. But there had been no 
such pupil before, just as later there was to be 
no such Teacher again. 

Then came the interruption. The eager Child 
That young mind that 
had been glowing with the noble legends of His 
people, that had been learning the swift joy of 
opening doors and peering into hidden rooms, that 
had been soaring in imagination God knows 
where, that had been answering with a new-found 
power and all the strange delight of instructive 
knowledge—that mind was recalled in a moment 
to the carpenter’s shop and the village life. He 
must go back to the things that seemed important 
to Joseph and His Mother. Even in the second 
of recall, the keen young mind flashed higher. 
‘Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ He asked. His Father’s business was 
that for eighteen years He should learn obed- 


ience; that for eighteen years He should gather 


sticks for the fire, and grow horny-handed in the 


use of hammer and axe, and talk of family affairs 
by the fire-light in the evening, and leave the 
wise old men and enchanted books of Jerusalem. 
For eighteen years! No, of course He did not 
see them all just then, but He saw a few with the 
eyes of a boy and they looked as long as twice 
eighteen. The wonder of the story is not that 
His people wist or wist not His Father’s business 
better than before, but that He wist, and that 
He went to do it. 

(2) Among His friends—The Twelve were 
simple, honest, true-hearted. But they had never 
been taught to think; they had for a long time 
no spiritual perception. Many of Christ’s most 
luminous words they could not understand till 
months, perhaps years, had gone by. We may 
rightly imagine how lonely Christ must have been, 
when day by day, longing for human friendship, 
He could never express the deep things of His 
life without having it seem to the Twelve a 
‘proverb,’ “a hard saying.’ 

Many a man who has reflected upon Christ’s 
life must have wished for Him that He might, 
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while spending His earthly career, have had a 
Saul of Tarsus for a disciple and friend. What 
a joy it would have been to Him to have had 
a friend who could have understood as Saul of 
Tarsus did understand later, when ‘born out of 
due time.’ Saul had gone the length of other 
masters. He was ready, by knowing the failures 
of human systems of reasoning, to absorb and, in 
some part at least, to understand the inner mean- 
ing of Christ’s teaching. The rich young ruler 
had perhaps Saul’s intelligence: but he did not 
have the child-like affection—the complete heart- 
surrender to a leadership, intellectually already 
approved. We infer that Palestine did not have 
a man of.trained mind who was willing to be 
taught by Christ, else Christ would have chosen 
him. The prime necessity was the docility and 
straight simplicity of such men as He did choose 
to be His disciples. No training, no intelligence, 
could take the place of that. Let this be said 
as strongly as possible; yet we know that the 
Christ who, by the conditions of His time, was 
limited to friendship which could not, to any 
appreciable degree, understand, was certainly 
thereby made to feel the rigid loneliness of His 
Personality. 

{ One of the tragic elements inherent to all 
greatness is that, although disciples may be un- 
desired and even dangerous, no one can do with- 
out them, even though they be false disciples. 
Prophets suffer if they are left without proselytes, 
and suffer still more, perhaps, when they have 
acquired them. 

For a thought, more even than a child, is 
attached by a thousand threads to a man’s inner- 
most soul. It is so precious, so delicate, so fragile 
a thing that it is all the more incommunicable in 
itself the newer it is! The entrusting of it to 
another, the engrafting of it upon the thought of 
another, which thought is necessarily of a lower 
order, the confiding of this rare treasure—a 
great, new thought—to the keeping of men who 
will not know how to cherish it, is a tremen- 
dous responsibility, a source of never-ending tor- 
ment, of acute pain. 


Having undertaken to bear all the burdens of | 


humanity, Christ did not shrink from the burden 
of a troop of disciples. Before suffering at the 
hands of His enemies, His own friends persecuted 


Him. 
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man ever felt. 


The priests put Him to death but once; His 
disciples caused Him daily suffering. Despite 
the persecutions inflicted upon Him by the Sad- 
ducees, the Romans, the soldiers, and the multi- 
tude, the cruelty of His Passion would not have 
been complete had He not been forsaken by the 
Apostles.* 

(3) In the crowd.—The gospel picture suggests 
this of Jesus Christ: that He moved among men 
as One on a great business and as One beset by 
the atmosphere of another world. That dignity, 
aloofness, reserve, quiet of His was witnessed 
again and again. Pilate saw it and cried, ‘ Art 
thou a King then?’ The rough men-at-arms 
experienced it more vividly, and ‘ went backward, 
and fell to the ground.’ ‘The disciples almost 
protested against it again and again, as when 
overwrought Thomas could stand Christ’s calm 
assurance no longer and burst out with his, ‘ Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest; and how can 
we know the way?’ The passionate people of 
Nazareth knew it when something about Him held 
their murderous hands, and He, ‘ passing through 
the midst of them, went his way.’ It was mani- 
fested plainly enough that night when He slept 
through the storm, and finally, at the extremity 
of His disciples’ fear, gave His own peace to the 
winds and waves. 


2. The loneliness of His purity—Far beyond 
all human experience, far beyond all human com- 
prehension even, must have been the sufferings of 
the soul of Jesus. His was indeed the gentlest, nob- 
lest, purest spirit that ever dwelt in human breast ; 
it had therefore a capability of suffering, a cog- 
nisance of surrounding evils, an exquisitely strung 
susceptibility to sorrow, such as no other soul of 
His soul’s delight was in holiness ; 
it recoiled with deep and instinctive abhorrence 
from sin: upon the pure, burnished mirror, so’ to 
speak, of that spotless nature, the slightest breath 
of outward impurity would have gathered dimness. 
What, then, must it have been for Him to live 
in such a world as this—to be exposed for thirty 
years to the foul atmosphere of its ungodliness and 
evil? 

Everywhere as He looked He saw the soul of 
man that had sprung a pure, holy, happy thing 
from His hands now filled with selfishness and 


1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 182. 
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pride and envy and impurity and all ungodliness; 
—that soul which had been destined for the com- 
panionship of God and angels! And can we 
doubt that at the sight His was an anguish into 
which no finite mind can enter? He could feel 
for external sufferings. He looked up to heaven 
and sighed for the deaf. He wept, and groaned 
in spirit for the dead. But what were external 
-suffering and death to this? To Him the world 
was strewn with a more awful than material 
desolation—with the wreck of spiritual grandeur, 
the memories of lost and ruined souls. ‘O my 
Father,’ we almost hear Him exclaim, ‘ is this the 
world over which the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy?’ 


3. The grandeur of His loneliness —Observe 
its grandeur. He is alone, yet not alone. There 
is a feeble and sentimental way in which we speak 
of the ‘ Man of Sorrows.’ We turn to the Cross, 
and the agony, and the loneliness, to touch the 
softer feelings, to arouse compassion. Compas- 
sion! compassion for Him! Adore if you will 
—respect and reverence that sublime solitariness 
with which none but the Father was—but do 
not pity. Even tender sympathy seems out of 
place. 

For even in human things, the strength that is 
in a man can be learnt only when he is thrown 
upon his own resources. What a man can do in 
conjunction with others does not test the man. 
Tell us what he can do alone. It is one thing 
to defend the truth when you know that your 
audience is already prepossessed, and that every 
argument will meet a willing response; it is 
another thing to hold the truth when truth must 
be supported alone—met by cold looks and unsym- 
pathizing suspicion. It is one thing to rush on 
to danger with the shouts and the sympathy of 
numbers; it is another thing when the lonely 
captain of the sinking ship sees the last boatful 
disengage itself, and folds his arms to go down 
into the majesty of darkness, crushed, but not 
subdued. 

Such and greater far was the strength and 
majesty of the Saviour’s solitariness. It was not 
the trial of the lonely hermit. There is a certain 
gentle and pleasing melancholy in the life which is 
lived alone. But there are the forms of Nature to 
speak to the hermit, and he has not the positive 


opposition of mankind if he has the absence of 
actual sympathy. It is a solemn thing, doubtless, 
to be apart from men and to feel eternity rushing 
by like an arrowy river. But the solitude of 
Christ was the solitude of a crowd. In that 
single human bosom dwelt the thought which was 
to be the germ of the world’s life: a thought 
unshared, misunderstood, or rejected. Can you 
not feel the grandeur of those words, when the 
Man, reposing on His solitary strength, felt the 
last shadow of perfect isolation pass across His 
soul: ‘My God, my God, why hast thoa for- 
saken me?’ 


4. Christ’s need of human sympathy—Jesus 
seems always to have longed for human com- 
panionship. He early established that little band 
of servants who became friends (‘ for the servant 
knoweth not what his master doeth, but ye 
know’). Out of them He chose three to share 
the intimacy of the mount of Transfiguration; 
to witness the tenderness of that sick-visit to the 
house of Jairus; and to accompany Him into the 
more hidden of the secret places of the Garden of 
Olives. Even out of the three He chose one who 
seemed especially ‘the beloved disciple’ to lean 
upon His breast, when, ‘ having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end. And even this is not all. Bethany is 
enough to show how the heart of our Saviour 
went out towards sympathy and love, how He, 
who could not share with the foxes their 
holes or with the birds of the air their 
nests, loved to linger, when He could, in the 
warmth of a home. But such indications are in a 
sense rare. As we watch our Lord, we feel the 
isolation of His position among men; He 
is so much the Helper and Comforter that there 
is little room for Him to be helped and comforted. 
And yet Gethsemane shows us how He craved for 
this. It shows us Jesus longing after human com- 
panionship, human sympathy, even human help, 
and it shows us Jesus denied them all and going, 
the lonely Man, His Jonely way into the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

It was the passion of Christ’s heart that men 
should trust Him. It was the yearning of His 
soul that men should love Him. In those rare 
moments when He was understood, He | a 
thrilled to the finest fibre of His being. ’ 
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is when we think how men misunderstood Him, 
and were blind to all that He was and all He 
lived for, that we realize the loneliness of Christ. 
To crave for love, and, craving, not to find it; to 
have one’s every action misinterpreted; to feel 
that one’s dearest do not sympathize; to long for 
trust. and to be met with scorn—for certain 
natures, quivering with life, there is no loneliness 
which can compare with that, and such was the 
loneliness of the Redeemer. Had we seen the 
Christ it is not likely that we should have said, 
‘There goes a lonely man.’ The Pharisees never 
thought of calling Him lonely. ‘They called 
Him ‘the friend of publicans and sinners.’ But 
the ecstasy of joy that filled His soul when one 
understood Him and cried, ‘ Thou art the Christ !’ 
betrays how unutterably lonely He had been. To 
be great is to be misunderstood, says Emerson. 
Was ever man misunderstood like this man? 
‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ’—and they thought 
He was calling for Elias. It is only when we 
remember that, and all akin to it in the evangel, 
that we come to feel how awful and unceasing 
must have been the loneliness of Christ. 


TU. 
Christ’s Loneliness in His Work. 


CurisT suffered also another loneliness—the lone- 
liness of an unshared task. He lived on the earth 
with a task to accomplish, an aim to fulfil, and no 
one could even sympathize. 


1. The loneliness of His aim.—He came from 
heaven to earth on the grandest errand that wis- 
dom ever designed or mercy ever proposed. He 
saw this world wandering far away from God, 
to perish there. He set His heart on bringing 
back the soul from all its wandering to the bosom 
of Him who made it. All through His life, so 
far as intelligent sympathy was concerned, He had 
to carry His great purpose in His own great 
heart. Anticipating this life-long cup, He cried 
through the prophet, ‘I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there are none with 


ne, too, in His burning zeal for the 
t of His work. ‘There might have 
ce of a distinct perception of the 


n 4 
ha. iz s work, and yet the presence of an 
Elita: a for its accomplishment. Not even 
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‘human woe. 


_agony to Him. 


such help as this did Jesus have, when He for us. 
was leading the life of sorrow, when He for us 
was dying the death of shame. The people had 
their own notions of what He came to do and 
what He ought to do. To those notions they 
clung as to their life. While He was labouring 
to reach one goal, they strove hard to turn Him 
round and would fain have drawn Him towards 
another. [Temporal deliverance, mere earthly, 
political greatness and glory, were all they sought 
after. ‘Give us these,’ they were eyer saying 
to Him; ‘these are what we care fer, these are 
what God has sent Thee to give.’ 


2. The loneliness of His sorrows.—Especially 
was Jesus solitary in His awful sorrow. We 
may well believe that the delicate sensibilities of 
His bodily frame rendered Him liable to physical 
tortures such as ruder natures can never know. 
But we know this—that the mode of His death 
was exceptionally painful, and yet His bodily 
sufferings were less terrible, so it might seem, than 
the sufferings of His mind. His agony in the 
Garden was of a character which outdistances 
Our Lord advisedly laid Himself 
open to the dreadful visitation. He embraced it 
as by a deliberate act. He began to be sorrow- 
ful and very heavy. He took upon Him the 
burden and the misery of human sin—the sins 


of all the centuries that had preceded and of all 
that would follow Him—that He might take it 


to the Cross and expiate it in death. As the 
Apostle says, ‘ He bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree.’ But the touch of this burden was 
It drew from Him the bloody 
sweat which fell from His forehead on the turf of 


‘Gethsemane hours before they crowned Him with 
-the thorns or nailed Him to the Cross. 


All His sorrows and sufferings were, long ere 
their actual occurrence, clearly and fully foreseen. 
They were anticipated sorrows. This, obviously, 
is one feature of the mournful history of Jesus 
in which He stands alone—one condition of His 


-earthly experience which must have lent a bitter- 
“ness to His sorrows from which those of all other 


mortal sufferers are exempt. For what a great 
alleviation of the troubles and ills of life it is, 


that, in the great majority of cases, they are un- 


foreseen. In the ordinary arrangements of 
Providence a veil of obscurity hides from us the 
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threatening aspect of approaching evil, so that 
the happiness of the passing hour is not damped, 
or the severity of the present sorrows increased, 
by the gloomy prospect of the future. Thus 
even the man on whom life’s calamities and afHic- 
tions fall the thickest is permitted to find in the 
very weakness and ignorance of our nature a 
refuge from its troubles; for while memory is 
gradually relaxing its hold of past evils, hope is 
left free: to people the future with all fancied 
good. “There are few or none who are not, in 
greater or less degree, acquainted with grief. 
Consider how very much it would have added 


to the severity of any trial through which we have | 


passed, could we have fully and certainly fore- 
seen it long before it came. 


3. His loneliness as the Sin-bearer-—On the | 
great Day of Atonement, according to the Jewish | 
ritual, two goats were solemnly offered to God. | 


One of them was sacrificed as a sin offering for 
the transgressions of the people. Over the other, 
the High Priest confessed the sins of the children 
of Israel, and, in a dramatic act, laid them upon 
it; then the goat was led forth from the camp 
into a ‘solitary land,’ bearing with it all 
the iniquities of the people. It was a type of 
Christ. He, the Sin-bearer, the One on whom 
is ‘laid the iniquity of us all,’ goes for us, alone, 
into the solitary land. ‘The shadows gather round 
Him, lovers and. kinsfolk stand afar off; darker 


and darker, lonelier and lonelier is His state, until, | 


forsaken of men, He seems also forsaken of God. 

So, ‘ being made sin for us,’ He shared in that 
hiding of the Father’s Face which is the essential 
horror of sin. That day, as other days, God’s 
countenance was turned away from the earth 
because of its iniquity, and it will not be turned 
back till Calvary is over. ‘My God, My God,’ 
cried Jesus, ‘why hast thou forsaken me?’ In 
a great sense Christ was voicing the experience of 
His lite, an experience borne hitherto in the 
silence of His heart. No doubt it was intensi- 
fied on Calvary, but the lonely Man, whe is 
rejected by earth because He is sinless, is re- 
jected by God because He is sin. Oh, unutter- 
able paradox of love! Oh, triumph of the 
wonder of His loneliness! Jesus renounces His 
inheritance because He wills to inherit, and 
He is renounced by His inheritance because He 
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| Lord again for a few pieces of silver. 


is heir. At that ninth hour Jesus our Lord is 
unutterably alone in the wide range of all 
that is. 


4. His loneliness now.—A well-known preacher 
spoke some time ago of ‘The Christ with the 
bound hands,’ and with bound hands does Jesus 
of Nazareth still walk the streets of half the 
world. No little crippled child is born of sin 
into the world of woe, but Jesus drinks again 
of a cup that may not pass away—though in the 
end the will of the Father, that ‘not one of 
these little ones should perish,’ shall be done, and 
that just because He drinks the cup. No maimed 
and half-blind soul is made to stumble some- 
where off Piccadilly, but a Judas has betrayed his 
No boast- 
ful but frightened disciple sits by a fire in May- 
fair when Jesus is called in question, and denies 
Him at the test, but once again that Master is 
wounded more deeply than by Roman or by Jew, 
‘in the house of His friends.’ Nowhere is delib- 
erate sin planned and plotted and performed, but 
someone has ridden by the Cross on Calvary and 
stabbed Jesus mockingly to the heart. 

Jesus, then, turns ever to His disciples with 
that request of His that they should watch, and 
one of the world’s greatest sorrows is that often, 
bitterly often, He goes away the lonely Man. 
He steps with His request into the life of every- 
one most vividly once at least. We can, if we 
like, call it vocation, and say that His coming is 
the dawn of a sense of duty, of a call to serve. 
Quite certainly the watching that He asks may be 
of infinite variety—of a gunner by his guns, of a 
woman by her husband, of a priest where the 
Sacraments are set, of a religious in the hidden 
cell, It is always His watch that He asks us 
to share, a watch that He will keep in His stricken 
heart no matter what we do; but we may be sure, 
as He comes, that Jesus longs still for human 
help just there. Yet the eyes of His disciples 
are more often than not heavy still. Then He 
goes lonely away. 


5. The reason for His loneliness —Christ lived 
alone, He died alone, that no heart might ever 
be solitary any more. ‘Could ye not watch with 
me?’ was His gentle rebuke in Gethsemane. 
‘Lo, J am with you alway’ is His mighty pro- 
mise from the throne. In every step of life we 


ies 
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may have Him for a companion, a friend closer | 


than all others, nearer us than our very selves. 
And in the valley of the shadow of death itself 
we need fear no evil, for there He will be with us. 

4 The Gospels tell us of the great Pilgrim 
who came to transform life made solitary by hate 
into the road made friendly by love. He came 
to banish loneliness, and to set the solitary in 
families. For Him there is a world of difference 
between aloneness and loneliness. He knew that 
in certain places of journeying there is a true 
aloneness—but of it He said, ‘I am alone: yet 
not alone, for the Father is with Me.’ He was 
vividly aware, even in the dreariest passes of 
human experience, of the Father’s presence, and 
to His lovers He communicates this glorious 
secret. It is the open secret. I remember a 
poor woman who was suffering great pain, and 
who spent most of the day in her own company, 
saying, ‘I am nearly always alone, but never 
lonely.’ She knew the secret of Jesus.* 


4 Lord Jesus, we beseech Thee by the lone- | 


liness of Thy suffering on the Cross, be nigh 
unto all them that are desolate in pain or sorrow; 
and let the magic of Thy presence transform their 
loneliness into comfort, consolation, and holy 
fellowship with Thee, Lord Jesus, Thou pitiful 


Saviour.? 


Following Jesus. 


Luke ix. 23.—' If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.’ 


WHOEVER will be Christ’s disciple must, in the | 


spirit of absolute self-surrender, of practical self- 
sacrifice, ‘ follow Christ.’ Now, that taken in 
its largest sense is something very large and com- 
prehensive. 
of Plato or Epicurus, of Calvin or Arminius, you 
mean that he embraces the doctrines of the philo- 
sopher or the theologian. When you speak of 
one being a Muhammadan, you mean that he 


accepts the religious beliefs and precepts and | 
ordinances of the Meccan enthusiast. In like man- | 


ner, the following of Christ implies your accept- | 5 5 
| you at home in your own house. 


ance of the truths He has revealed, of the rites 
and ordinances He has instituted, as well as the 
acceptance of His life as the one perfect life. 


1W. 8B. Brash, The Pilgrim’s Way, 47. 
2 Sursum Corda. 
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When you say that one is a follower” 


1. Follow Jesus of Nazareth—Not much : 
told us of His Nazareth life.’ But we know tha 
it was not a life of public activity, that it was no 
a life of ascetic solitude—a life in a cell or a cav 
—with such He never indicates any sympathy 
And as it was certainly sinless, with a perfec 
assurance we conclude that it was a life of carefu 
and constant performance of the ordinary dutie 
of a lowly human sphere. For those thirty year 
the Blessed One was not figuring on earth’s higl 
places, doing deeds of world-illumining splendour 
but acting His part according to the Father’s wil 
in the village home, in the village workshop, o1 
the village street. He was glorifying His Father 
and taking into His heart all ordinary humar 
experience as He practised the graces and virtue 
of the Kingdom in His Galilean seclusion. H« 
was affectionate and obedient in the domestic 
circle; kind and neighbourly to all; meekh 
patient; tenderly sympathizing; truthful, chaste 
honest; heartily interested in the affairs anc 
interests of the little community to which H: 
belonged; a lover of prayer, of the good Book, o: 
the Sabbath, of the synagogue. How it hallow: 
and ennobles these common paths which we have 
all of us every day to tramp, that they are 
covered with Emmanuel’s footprints! How it 
exalts, as though to the very heavens, that every- 
day routine of which we are tempted to grow 
weary, that, for much the largest portion of Hi: 
life on earth, the Incarnate Word ungrudgingls 
accepted and perfectly fulfilled it! ) 


{ That was a great word which Luther spoke 
when he told the maidens and housewives o: 
Germany that in scrubbing floors and going about 
their household duties they were accomplishing 
just as great a work in the sight of heaven as the 
monks and priests with their penances and holy 
offices. Indeed, it had been said before Luther. 
and by a woman. Margery Baxter, the Lollar- 
dist of the fifteenth century, had the pith of the 
matter. ‘If,’ she said to her sisters, ‘ ye desire 
to see the true Cross of Christ, I will show it tc 
Stretching out 
her arms she said: ‘This is the true Cros: 
of Christ, thou mightest and mayest behold and 
worship in thine own house; and therefore it is 
but vain to run to the church to worship dead 
Crosses.” In a word, holiness is in our daily 


service, and the holy places are where it is faith- 
fully done.* 


2. Follow Jesus of Capernaum.—Now, we are 
not to suppose that there is any fundamental dif- 
ference between one part of our Saviour’s life 
and another. The same spirit and aims char- 
acterize Him at Nazareth as at Capernaum, at 
Capernaum as at Nazareth. But at the city of 
the Galilean lake He has entered on His public 
ministry, and, if we might so express it, a dif- 
fusive benevolence is His most distinguishing 
characteristic. He goes about doing good. He 
moves abroad over the countryside. He visits 
Jerusalem, Samaria, the region beyond Jordan, the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, bestowing every- 
where with generous hand the treasures of His 
grace: teaching the ignorant, healing the sick, 
cheering the sorrowful, finding joy and strength 
in deeds of heavenly love. And, treading in His 
footsteps, we shall sympathize with every enter- 
prise and effort of Christian benevolence, and, so 
far as in us lies, lend a helping hand. If we can 
do but little, that little we shall do. Here, 
too, the grain of mustard seed becomes the shady 
tree. In conscious following of the Lord begin 
with the kindly word, read a good book at the 
bedside of sickness, double your contribution, 
however small, take any humblest work of Christ- 
jan service—and who knows what it may come 
to? It is vain to say, ‘If I had the gifts which 
some possess, with what vigour and earnestness 
should I use them for my Lord! If I were rich, 
with what delight should I pour my _benefac- 
tions into the Kingdom’s treasury ! ’ 
and so on. There is nothing so illusive as the 
fine day-dreams with which we are so apt to 
deceive and drug the conscience. Is it your ex- 
perience that great success in life quickens religious 
susceptibilities? Have you found that increase in 
wealth tends to soften the heart, and make the 
hand more open? In any case you can love and 
pray. And if you do that, you will do more. 
If the fire of Christ-like love burns in your bosom, 
it will find some vent. If there be in you the 
well of water springing up into everlasting life, it 
will have its flowings out upon the wilderness in 
some gracious activity or other, after the manner 
of the Capernaum life. 

1J. Brierley, Religion and To-Day, 194. 
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And so on 


Ix. 29 


{ Daily she [Mrs. Gladstone] would be off 
on some errand of personal service, some act of 
love or sympathy; a smile, a sigh, a tear. Never 
did she seem to lose sight of the needs of others. 
She would scarcely enjoy a mouthful of food 
without remembering some one—perhaps in the 
village, or Home of Rest, or Orphanage—less 
well supplied with worldly goods. ‘Cut off a 
wing,’ she would say to the long-suffering butler, 
‘and let it go hot to Miss R. at once.’ On the 
mantelpiece in the hall was usually to be seen 
some tit-bit she had purloined from the luncheon- 
table on the chance of somebody going up to the 
village. ‘Never go to bed at night,’ she said to 
her children, ‘without the feeling you have done 
some little act of kindness or selflessness.’ + 


3. Follow Jesus of the desert and the mountain 
solitudes, where He used to seek more special con- 
verse with the Father. ‘And it came to pass in 
those days, that he went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.’ 
‘ And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, his 
disciples were with him.’ ‘He took Peter and 
John and James, and went up into a mountain to 
pray.’ We are told how, after a memorable day 
of holy love-deeds He withdrew into ‘a desert 
place to pray,’ and how in Gethsemane’s dread 
loneliness He ‘prayed with strong crying and 
tears.’ Nothing more touching er more impres- 
sive do the Gospels tell us of the man Christ 
Jesus than this wondrous prayer-life. We can- 
not be like Him if we are not like Him here. 
And how difficult it is! It is easy, no doubt, to 
bend the knee, it is easy to put on the mien, and 
at times to have something of the emotion, of the 
devotee; but how hard to realize, as Christ did, 
the Psalmist’s words, ‘To thee, O Lord, I lift my 
soul.’ Is it not precisely here that we have a great 
and sad lack in the religion of our day? In many 
things we seem to have advanced. ‘There is much 
religious bustle and activity. There is much 
more of Christian aspiration and effort to extend 
the Divine Kingdom. Good men give more 
liberally, and you have even noble examples of 
self-sacrifice. There is a varnish of Christian 
civilization over modern society which seems to 
make us compare very favourably with rougher 
and ruder times. But does the spirit of true 


1 Catherine Gladstone, 228. 
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devotion abound as it has sometimes done? | Is 
there that prayer of God-communion and God- 
dependence, for the want of which no fervours 
and intensities will compensate? 

{ There is an exquisite flower which-we dare- 
say some have seen clinging to the white Algerian 
villa, or lying in luxuriant masses on the bosom of 
the evergreen forest tree. “Too beautiful it is to be 
left to adorn its native regions, and English 
wealth and enterprise have brought the bougain- 
villa to our shores. It flowers, we are told, 
in our greenhouses, but never as it does in its 
Mediterranean home. These wondrous hues, of 
a surpassing loveliness, no effort or expense has 
succeeded in obtaining; they will come only 
under a Southern sun and its full shining. Well, 
there is unquestionably true religion in these days; 
true religion, in some respects, may even be said 
to flourish, but does it not want that richness and 
depth of tone—those hues Divine which, as in 
the flower of Southern climes, are only gotten 
under the full shining of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and which, we must think, have belonged 
more to good men of the past than of the present, 
who gave themselves to prayer, and were more 
careful ever about ‘access,’ as they said, into the 
presence of the Divine Majesty? + 


4. Follow Jesus of Gethsemane and the Cross. 
In one sense, no doubt, that is a thing impossible. 
We cannot atone for each other’s sins. No 
sufferings of ours can ever cleanse a brother’s 
guilt. But yet Christ on the Cross is set before 
us for our imitation. ‘Let this mind,’ says the 
Apostle Paul, ‘ be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God: but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. ‘That is, so 
far as in those agonies and sufferings of our Lord 
with which we more especially connect an atoning 
eficacy you have a display of moral excellence; 
so far as in Gethsemane or Calvary you have 
humility, faithfulness, resistance of and victory 
over evil, self-denying love to man, utter self- 
surrender to the will of God in consummate mani- 


1James Walker, Essays, Sermons, and Memoirs, 298. 
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festation, there also Jesus is our model, And it 
is no unreality in the actual history of the King- 
dom. I ‘fill up,’ says the Apostle, ‘that which 
is behind of the afHictions of Christ in my flesh 
for his body’s sake, which is the church.’ ‘ What 
mean ye,’ so he nobly answered the warnings oi 
his friends, ‘to weep and to break mine heart? 
for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 

§ A modern historian, with no evangelical or 
even Christian sympathies, describes the Geneva 
of Reformation times as ‘that gloomy garden of 
the Lord, where blood-red roses grew.’ When a 
man, he says, was wanted anywhere to die for the 
faith,—to go to the scaffold or the stake singing 
psalms of praise,—he had just to be sent for to 
the little republic by the Leman Lake. It simply 
means that the Genevan disciples of the sixteenth 


| century knew what it was to tread in the Geth- 


semane footsteps of the Lord,—to follow Him 
even to Calvary in their devotion to the truth 
and their love for souls. Everybody has heard ot 
those humble men of Herrnhut who, a century 
and a half ago, without scrip or purse, without 
earthly passport or protection, giving up every 
comfort we are wont to prize most dearly, facing 
innumerable dangers known and unknown, went 
far, far away over stormy seas, to tell of the great 
salvation among the kraals of Africa, on the 
steppes of Tartary, in the idol cities of the East, 
‘where Satan’s seat is.’ That, too, is after the 
type, and, as it were, on the scale, of Calvary’s 
love. It seems, perhaps, beyond us; at any rate 
clean out of the reach and range of ordinary 
Christian folks. But why? Because the Cross 
is beyond us,—because it is so dim, so faint, so 
distant.* 


Refusing to Follow. 


Luke ix. 23—’If any man will come after me.’ 


CuHrist does not compel you to take up your 
cross. He says to you as to the young man in 
the Gospels: ‘If’—-what an awful word that 
‘if’ of our text is! It is awful because there 
is no compulsion—‘ If any man will come after 
me.’ That is the condition. ~ 


If, says Jesus; but if not, what then? What 


1 James Walker, Essays, Sermons and Memoirs, 300. 
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s the penalty of refusal ? 
stances in the Gospels. 


1. The first instance is that of the men who 
walked no more with Him when they heard His 
vigh and austere teaching. They had followed 
Him when popular favour shone upon Him. They 
ad eaten of the bread that He had made. ‘They 
1ad a high hope that He was the King of Israel, 
ind they were ready to follow Him in a struggle 
‘or the throne. “They had felt the power of the 
eacher of the Beatitudes, and knew the spell 
of His holiness. 
o the heights of sacrifice, and insisted that they 
nust eat His flesh and drink His blood and live 
yut the round of their days after His example, 
hey were brought to a pause. “They ‘ went back, 
ind walked no more with him.’ Jesus let them 
jo. He let them go because they would not 
iccept and obey those ‘hard sayings’ which en- 
hrine the law of self-denial. To this day there 
ire men and women who claim Christ’s name, are 
ager to see Him become King, and can descant 
yn the depth of His words and the unearthly 
rlory of His life, but they will not accept His 
hard sayings,’ and Christ does not see them in 
he ranks of those who follow. 


2. The second instance in the Gospels is that 
yf the rich young ruler. We all know the oft- 
old story. We can see the young, eager, high- 
ninded man running to Jesus, falling down before 
dim in a deep admiration, proffering Him his 
levotion, and believing himself to be sincerely 
ntent on spiritual perfection. But when Christ’s 
lemand came, ‘Go, sell all that thou hast and 
rive to the poor,’ he went away sorrowful. 
oved him, and yet He let him go. He made no 
fiort to restrain him. The whole interview did 
10t last five minutes, but Christ can search and 
xpose a human soul in much less than five min- 
ites. Christ laid upon him in this demand the 
aw of self-denial. It met this ardent young 
pirit in the form which tried him most severely, 
nd exposed the latent disloyalty of his soul. He 
vas searched not only in the sphere of his nat- 
iral appetites, or of his duty, or of service. In 
hose spheres this young man’s chivalry might 
ave achieved obedience. What searched him 
vas his call to an act of denial which meant his 


There are three in- | 


But when He led them up | 


Jesus | 
wv 


| 
| 
| 
| 


taking up the Cross. There again is where so 
many fail. Their lives are not wanting in wise 
restraints, and not lacking in the fulfilment of 
daily duties, and not marked by the absence of 
Christian service. But there is one demand they 
will not hear, and one sacrifice they will not make. 
Jesus sees them go aside out of the ranks of the 


| men with the shining faces who carry the Cross. 


Taw of self-denial. 


3. The third instance in the Gospels is the 
most tragic of all. It is the case of Judas Iscar- 
iot. He had gone far with Christ. At one time 
Jesus thought that he might have learned the 
secret of the Lord. He had already observed the 
In the sphere of the affec- 
tions, in the sphere of duty, and in the sphere of 
service, Judas had come after Christ. No man 


-made higher sacrifices than he when he left all to 


But this last sphere of the law of 
self-denial was too high for him. It was the 
foresight of the Cross which shook his heart. It 
was the shadow of the Cross which daunted him. 
It was the sight of the Cross from which he fled. 
‘ Judas went out, and it was night.’ He went 
out, and Jesus let him go. So Christ will let ~ 
every man go, even although he rises from a com- 
munion-table, who will not deny himself and take 
up his cross. 

Do men realize that if they are not denying 
themselves and taking up their cross, and follow- 
ing Him with the fidelity which may be dis- 
charged only in death, they are not really of His 
company? In a hymn charged with spiritual 
passion, Dr. George Matheson, of Edinburgh, has 
written— 


follow Jesus. 


Oh love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee. 


He has set in his moving music Paul’s conclusion 
to his exultant chapter of religious experience, 
‘T am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.’ But these words are in place only 
on Christian lips. They can be sung only by men 
who have denied themselves and are taking up 


_the cross. 
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There lies thy cross, beneath it meekly bow, 
It fits thy stature now. 

Who scornful pass it with averted eye, 

It will crush by-and-by. 


Self=- Denial. 


Luke ix, 23.—'If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself.’ 


THe Christian life presents itself in a full-orbed 
teaching under two contrasting aspects. In one 
aspect it is a life of liberty in Christ. It is the 
coming into full and lovely flower of the whole 
nature of man. Its key-word is not repression, 
but expression. Its method is culture, not res- 
traint. Christ has come to give us life, ‘ life more 
abundantly.’ It is a call to walk in the Spirit, 
and to live in that kingdom whose delights are 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Augustine states this truth in his great 
saying, ‘ The Christian law is to love, and to do as 
you please.’ But in the other aspect it presents 
itself not as a liberty but as a captivity, not as a 
self-abandonment but as a self-control, not as an 
easy yoke but as a stern and ceaseless struggle. 
This contrast is to be found on every page of the 
New ‘Testament. It is set down clearly in 
Christ’s teaching, and it is illuminated by His 
life. 

It is not the opposition between the ascetic and 
the Puritan view of duty and that of a more grac- 
ious and more generous outlook on life. It is the 
universal Christian experience. This law of self- 
denial is laid upon us in the first step we take 
when we begin to follow Christ. 


1. Whosoever will be Christ’s disciple, must 
deny himself in his thoughts. It is a tempta- 
tion to all’ men to think highly of themselves; 
a temptation so subtle that, even with the utmost 
care to prohibit and cut off its occasion, it most 
usually finds its seat somewhere in a man’s char- 
acter. And indeed, how difficult a matter it is 
to legislate effectually for these inmost thoughts 
which no one witnesses—to regulate by a proper 
standard that balance in which man’s eye will 
never detect our fraud. Long worldly experience 
may teach self-distrust, may stop, one after another, 
the avenues of self-conceit by repeated failures, 
and induce caution and something like humility; 


' come after Christ. 


but on this very experience the worldly man wi 
| pride himself, as being and having something mor 
| than others. The blow at self-conceit must b 
struck at the centre, not at the circumference 
the spring must be dried up, not the wate: 
merely stayed for a time. In his thoughts o 
himself, a man must deny himself, if he woul 
And if we ask how, the 
comes in the great process of an appointed wor 
within our own souls; then we must speak of th 
Spirit of God, by whose blessed agency that wor 
is carried on. ‘There is no force short of God’ 
Spirit that will teach us lowly thoughts of self 
no work but His convicting agency within tha 
will put down the usurper of whom we hav 
spoken. And thus it results that the foundation 
of self-righteousness must be sapped by His might 
power, who alone can pull down the stronghold 
of the natural character. And even when this i 
so, it does not by any means follow that the res 
will come without effort. Evermore the watch 
ful enemy will be seeking to regain the lost ground 
We are not safe so long as we are here unde 
trial. However much the Christian’s lowl 
thoughts of himself may become a habit by usage 
he must never forget that they are a habit foreig: 
to his nature, and therefore will never have s 
strong a hold as those opposite habits which ar 
in accordance with and congenial to it. 


2. Pass from self-denial in thought to one o 
its fruits—self-denial in word. ‘This is a wid 
subject indeed, one deserving every Christian’ 
earnest and active endeavour, the department 
perhaps, which, in an age of talk and in a plac 
of much social intercourse, demands from hin 
the most sedulous attention of all. As a genera 
rule, no Christian man’s talk should be a self 
exhibition. If God has bestowed on him grea 
conversational talents, even these may be usec 
humbly, modestly, self-denyingly. No man o 
great ability ever lost anything by letting other 
of less ability speak in their turn. While h 
elaborates the truth, they often hit on it almos 
unawares; they look downward and can des 
cribe the flowers, while he looks upward anc 
misses them. He walks on the mountain anc 
sees what they never saw; but they are busiec 
in the valley, and can tell him of its stir and it 
incidents, which he regards not. ‘Therefore eve 
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uch a one must deny himself in words if he 
vould go after Christ. His light is to shine, 


ot that men may follow him, but that he may | 


ead them out to meet the Bridegroom: and the 
voice of Him for whom we wait may be heard 
n the simplest remark of a child, as well as in 
he deepest conclusion of a philosopher. 

But the case we have been supposing is rare. 
Viost of those who exhibit themselves in society 
xy their talk are but ill equipped for such dis- 
inction. We are all more nearly on a level in 
his respect than is sometimes supposed. Often, 
ndeed, the truth is the very converse of the 
appearance. Often he who has most to say on a 
subject is the one who knows least of it. Often, 
while he is wasting many phrases and delivering 
nany positive opinions, his neighbour who sits 
y in silence could utter a word which would at 
ynce stop his vaunting. But as in our estimate of 


worldly courtesy we honour the man who does | 


not utter that word, so as Christians we may go 
much further and say to all, ‘ Hold back in society 


from self-exhibition, from self-glorification; seek | 


to come away from intercourse lowered in your 
own esteem rather than raised, and with others 
exalted rather than lowered: with a conscious- 
ness, not of having glorified self, but—if you must 
look back with satisfaction—of having humbly 


| also. 


followed Christ, and spoken as He would have | 


spoken.’ 


3. But the widest field of all for this duty is | 


instead of wearing himself out in the struggle to 


that of action in life. Self-denial in thought and 
self-denial in‘ word would ill indeed deserve the 
name, would poorly answer to the conditions 
which we have been requiring of them, did they 
not lead on to self-denial in deed. 
again self-denial will not come as a matter of 
course. Neither because it lies in our path of life, 


nor because those others lead on to it, can our | 


diligent and constant efforts towards its practice 
any the more be spared. As before, so here, those 
others guarantee the desire, the earnest resolve, 
to practise it; but they do not guarantee its exist- 
ence. We are so full of inconsistencies that our 
moral and spiritual being cannot be, taken for 
granted as hanging together in this way. Separate 


exhortation, separate watchfulness, separate effort 


is required for each duty, however logically con- 


nected with others already fulfilled. , Therefore 


Ue 25 


it is that if any man will come after Christ in 
his outward life and acts, he must deny himself 
and take up his cross daily. 

It is obvious that nothing which we can spare 
without feeling it can be brought under the name 
of self-denial; indeed it is a mere mockery to give 
such the name. Liberality and self-denial are two 
very different things. The man of wealth, 
whose. personal comfort and ease are quite in- 
dependent of his charitable bestowals, may sub- 
scribe and give largely to a hundred charities: in 
so doing he is performing a sacred duty, and that 
duty is liberality; but he is not denying self. If, 
however, that same man, loving his ease, fond of 
his comforts, fastidious in his tastes, sacrifices that 
ease, suspends those comforts, offends those tastes 
in real laborious personal contact with poverty 
and misery; is beneficent, not only in matters 
which can be transacted through his cheque-book, 
but in exertions which cost him time, which cost 
him perhaps painful revulsion of feeling, which 
cost him sacrifice of pride and exclusiveness— 
then he is not merely liberal, but self-denying 
He has at any rate begun to walk in the 
path which his Saviour trod before him, who, 
from the spotless purity of the Godhead and the 
light unapproachable, came among sinners, bore 
with them, witnessed their vileness, and touched 
their loathsomeness. 


‘| The poor man, when his poverty does not 


_ cause him any suffering, when he glories in it 


But here | 
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change it into afHuence, is far nearer moral per- 
fection than the rich man. But the rich man 
who has stripped himself for the benefit of the 
poor and has chosen to live in close contact with 
his newly-acquired brethren, is still nearer per- 
fection than is he who was born and bred in 
poverty. That such wonderful and rare grace 
should have been granted him is in itself a guar- 
antee for the realization of all his hopes. To 
renounce ‘what one has never possessed may be 
meritorious, because imagination magnifies things 
that are absent; but to renounce everything one 
has ever possessed, what others have coveted, is 2 
sure sign of the possibility of achieving perfection. 

Jesus loved the poor for reasons of pure justice. 
He deemed them to be the most legitimate heirs to 
the Kingdom; because, by stimulating his gen- 
erosity, they rendered more easy the rich man’s 
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duty of renunciation. But, above all others, He 
loved the poor who had once been rich and who, 
for love of the Kingdom, were become poor. 
Their renunciation was the greatest act of faith 
in His promise. They had given what, in the 
absolute, is naught, but in the eyes of the world 
is all, for the certainty of a more perfect life to 
come. They had conquered in themselves one 
of man’s most deeply-rooted instincts. Jesus, born 
amidst poor people, never forsook His 
brethren. Upon them He lavished the abun- 
dance of His divine poverty. But in His heart 
He yearned to find the poor man who had not 
always been poor; the rich man who was ready to 
become poor for the love of Him. He sought 
such a man—but probably never found him. 
Nevertheless, He felt a more tender and fraternal 
attachment for this longed-for but undiscovered 
being than for any one of the submissive crowd 
of mendicants who thronged around Him.* 


poor, 


The Spheres of Self-Denial. 


Luke ix. 23.—‘ Let him deny himself.’ 


Was the word of the Lord, ‘take up his cross,’ 
an expression in use at the time? When He used it 
first He had not yet foretold that He would Him- 
self be crucified. It is hardly likely that this form 
of execution was so common that the figure of bear- 
ing the cross had come into ordinary speech. As 
the Lord’s idea was new to men, so, probably, was 
the image in which He embodied it. It might, of 
course, being such a hateful thing in the eyes of 
the Jews, have come to represent the worst misery 
of a human being; but would they be ready to use 
as a figure a fact which so sorely manifested their 
slavery? It is hardly probable. Certainly it had 
not come to represent the thing Jesus was now 
teaching, that self-abnegation which He had but 
newly brought to light—nay, hardly to the light 
yet, only to the twilight. 

But we must note that, although the idea of the 
denial of self is an entire and absolute one, yet 
the thing has to be done daily: we must keep on 
denying self. It is a deeper and harder thing 
than any sole effort of the most herculean will 
may finally effect. For indeed the will itself is 
not pure, is not. free, until the self is absolutely 
denied. It takes long for the water of life that 


' Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 209. 
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flows from the well within us to permeate ever 
outlying portion of our spiritual frame, until, 
last, our bodies by indwelling righteousness a1 
redeemed. Every day till then we have to tak 
up our cross; every hour to see that we are carn 
ing it. A birthright may be lost for a mess ¢ 
pottage, and what Satan calls a trifle may be 
thing of eternal significance. 


1. We must deny ourselves in the sphere c 
our natural appetites. There are appetites whic 
are God-given, and, when wisely indulged, ar 
God-blessed. We have the natural hunger for ou 
daily food; a healthful longing for pleasant sight 
and sweet sounds and all that ministers to ou 
delight; a craving for rest when we are wear} 
and for recreation when we are jaded; and 
longing for the satisfactions of the mind and th 
heart. As we grow older we thirst for recog 
nition and influence and reward. From yout! 
to age we crave to love and to be loved in return 
‘These are all natural and innocent appetites, bu 
every one of them must be controlled if our lif 
is to be Christlike. Hunger may become gluttony 
and there are more dainty gluttons on the Church’ 
roll than some people think. A love of thing 
beautiful may become a sensuous and despirit 
ualizing delight. The craving for recognitio: 
and influence has too often become unconsciousl: 
a merciless ambition. The sublime passion o 
love may coarsen into a selfish and even sensua 
indulgence. We must keep the curb at times o1 
them all. We must keep our body under. Wi 
must watch even the fine outflow of our affec 
tions, lest they engross our minds, or find unworthy 
direction. ‘There may be circumstances in whicl 
we shall be compelled to deny ourselves thei: 
innocent gratification. A man may hold himsel 
at liberty to drink wine. He may think tha 
the joy of life is limited by its absence. Yet h« 
will drink no wine while the world standeth les: 
he make his brother to offend. A man may know 
himself entitled to the joy of a home; yet, fo: 
reasons he does not care to advertise, he will deny 
himself marriage. A man may be living amidst 
surroundings which call for a protest, and there. 
fore he may be compelled to stint himself of 
much he would enjoy to make his protest clear. 
There are certain temperaments which are con- 
stantly on the brink of daring and desecrating 


sin. Men who are endowed with these tem- 


peraments know that they must keep a sleepless | 


vigilance over their thoughts, exercise a stern 
control over their eyes, and jealously guard every 
step of their feet. All men, even the simplest 
and most unspotted, find this law pressing upon 
them in the sphere of their natural appetite, but 
these strong and insurgent spirits find it to be the 
imperative law of life. Yet all must join hand 
in hand in this, that this law must be obeyed if 
a man will come after Christ. 

He [Primate Alexander’s father] was of the 
old order and always something of a sportsman. 
I remember having occasionally seen him, in my 
early boyhood, in black coat and top boots at the 
meet of the Lecale Harriers. “This, however, he 
soon abandoned and contented himself with a 
small pack of Kentish beagles—the gift of his 
much-loved son-in-law, Maximilian Dalison, the 
husband of my beautiful sister, Mathilda. 

These beagles he gave up while still in perfect 
health, long before leaving his parish. 

I well remember coming over from Derry when 
I was curate there to visit him, and asking him 
how the beagles were. He answered, ‘I have 
given them up’; and then, after a brief pause, in 
tones which I have never forgotten, ‘I do not 


think there were many harder pieces of self-denial 
last Lent.’ ? 


2. The law operates with a sterner rigour in the 
subtler sphere of duty. The demand of duty 
may not fall upon our ears with so sharp a tone as 
the call to school our appetites, but it persists 
through all the hours, and exacts a more trying 


obedience. We are all tempted by the monotony 
and drudgery and routine of a dutiful life. We 
find it difficult to accept the disagreeable. It is 


hard for fleslr and blood to be always loyal to 
the exacting details of life with sweetness and 
cheerfulness. Many men are disloyal to the 
simple duties of home, and the wise restraints of 
social intercourse, and the exactions of their busi- 
ness life, simply because they will not deny them- 
selves. To rise in the morning at the appointed 
time; to be punctual and regular in our engage- 
ments; to be unremitting in our diligence, and 


as faithful behind a master’s back as before his. 


face; to do our best through all the hours of 
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' so keenly on Christ’s heart. 
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the day up to the full limit of our strength— 
these are rare achievements. Yet if we fail in 
these we are not coming after Christ. There 
are more difficult duties which suffer a more 
serious disobedience. ‘To be courteous to the 
rude, helpful to the selfish, gentle to the insolent, 
quiet and self-possessed to the scornful and sar- 
castic, and patient with the erring—how few rise 
to these heights of self-abnegation! There is a 
word about Christ in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
which often haunts us, ‘ Even Christ pleased not 
himself.” In what particular was Christ’s self- 
denial, so easy to Him, put to the strain? Paul 
appends his word of exposition: ‘The reproaches 
of them that reproached thee fell on me.’ It 
was the fulfilment of this duty that lay upon 
His life—the bearing of undeserved scorn, the 
sharing of the shame of others, the making com- 
mon cause with the outcast and the lost that smote 
No man’s feet are 
found in the way of Christ who does not every 
morning set his face to duties which strain body 
and mind and spirit. 


3. A third sphere in which this law must be 
obeyed is the sphere of service. Service means 
the giving of time and strength to the State, or 
the city, or the Church, or to any other organ- 
ization which is striving to bring in the King- 
dom of God. A man’s duty lies upon him with 
an obligation of which he is often reminded. But 
a man’s service is undertaken only at the call of 
Christ speaking to his heart and conscience. 
Service draws upon a man’s strength and freedom. 
Service is a continuous self-denial. Young hearts 
present themselves for the service of Christ in an 
hour of chivalrous devotion, but they do not walk 
far in the way until they find the pressure of 
this law. Their Christian service demands not 
only their hours of pleasure and of ease, but their 
time of rest. It taxes their slender purses, takes 
a heavy toll of their strength, and demands their 
patience with their fellow-workers, their love to 
those they serve, and their courage in many a 
disheartening hour. As life goes on they begin 
to find themselves robbed of much that all men 
count dear. Here is a man who revels in art 
and music. Here is another who finds his solace 
and delight in literature. Here is a third who 
has realized the liberal education to be gained 


ix. 24 
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by mastering a period in history. What a joy 
many men would find in evenings spent in a study 
of the records of the past, or in enlarging their 
minds by the reading of the wise and mellow 
essayists, or in drinking of the well of English 
undefiled in the company of a great poet! But 
if a man is to serve his Church, or to take his 
share in the civic life of a community, or to fulfil 
his responsibility to the State, he must deny him- 
self these enriching delights. If a man is to help 
in the costly work of those societies and agencies 
which sweeten the lives and brighten the homes 
of the poor, he must give up much that makes his 
neighbour a more widely-read and more thought- 
ful man than himself. 


4 I have seen a shadow fall upon the face of a 
man who was worn by nights of service he had 
given to Christ, when some other, who had sat 
beside his evening fire, was pouring forth the 
treasures of a full mind to the delight of all who 
heard him. He felt a keen pang as he realized 
his impoverishment. ‘But there were many to 
whom that shadowed man was dear, to whom 
his very name was music, and I doubt not but 
that He, whom he had come after, had given him 
other rewards of his obedience to the law of self- 
denial. In the great day when the secrets of all 
hearts are revealed, he may be amazed to find 
how rich he is in the treasures laid up in heaven. 


The Larger Self. 


Luke ix. 24.-' Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it,’ 
Jesus was neither an ascetic nor a collectivist. 
He mingled in the world’s affairs and sought His 
salvation in and through them. He set out with 
the individual in His endeavour to establish a 
redeemed society. He recognized that the only 
society possible is one of individuals, and that 
such a society is a success or a failure according to 
the nature of those individuals. He declared that 
the greatness of a disciple consists in lowly service. 
A disciple must not think of himself alone; rather 
_let him work on behalf of others in a self-denying 
spirit. Only thus can his own supreme and proper 
welfare as a member of the Kingdom be secured. 
The question is, then, How shall we acquire 
the larger self, the broader interest? The answer 


1W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, 103.. 
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is that it cannot be done by fixing attention upon 
oneself. The man who thinks only of his own 
private interest is false to the larger self. ‘ Who- 
soever would save his life shall lose it.’ 

The question is one with the central problem 
of all morals: How shall we get men to resign 
the lower for the higher good, the immediate for 
the more remote? What is the sin of the sen- 


sualist? It is that he seeks his own satisfaction 
without reference to higher ends. What is the 
sin of the egoist?. It is that he chooses the 


narrower instead of the larger interest. The 
principle of the sin in each case is the same. 
What is lacking is not knowledge of the good so 
much as the ability to rate the higher above the 
lower and give oneself to it. 

Christianity offers to impart this ability, and 
promises to do it through the contagion of a great 
Personality. It is an ultimate law that the soul’s 
affections can be changed only by the touch of a 
greater soul. Men know what is good, and. yet 
remain in bondage to that which is base, until 
they are won to the service of the good through 
the impress of another whose life is dominated by 
the supreme Spirit. . The Kingswood colliers 
were a coarse and brutal lot, given wholly to 
sensuality, until they came under the spiritual 
impress of John Wesley. “Then their desires were 
changed, their horizons broadened, and a new and 
higher form of life was produced. And so it is 
always. Education, as the term is customarily 
understood, cannot produce the larger life. If the, 
affections remain unchanged, education may result 
only in a cultured villain, who employs his 
acquired facilities in the service of an enlarged self- 
interest. A.trained intellect does not necessarily 
imply an upright life. Education, in the larger 
sense of the drawing out or unfolding of the pos- 
sibilities of personality, does constitute a saving 
discipline, but this is vastly more than intellectual 
instruction. 

It is the supreme merit of Christianity that: it 
has inspired in men this. personal abandon, this 
interest in the. larger good. Not only has 
Christianity created in the multitudes the desire 
to make some sacrifice for others’ sake, but it has 
begotten in individuals in each generation that 
readiness to devote their lives to human well- 
being that has given us the missionary, the martyr, 
and the reformer. How has this been accom- 
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Why did St. Paul choose poverty, 
Why did Savon- 


plished? 
suffering, prison, and death? 


arola risk his life at the hands of a frenzied mob? | 


Why did Livingstone die for the sake of the 
black man? Why have the Lord’s setvants in all 
ages toiled on joyfully, knowing they themselves 
would not see the fruits of their labours? Be- 
cause of the example of Christianity’s Saviour, 
the example of His Cross. The Cross brought 
to men a new sense of duty, reinforced by a sub- 
lime faith in God. It has fired a few great- 


/ 


The Law of Service. 
Luke ix. 24—' Whosoever will lose his life for my 


sake, the same shall save it.’ 


‘THIS sentence solves the riddle of existence. How 
shall life be made worth living? What is the 
road to happiness? Men in all ages have applied 


' themselves to the problem; have recoiled from it, 
| or guessed the answer and guessed it wrong. The 


self-abandon, and they by their word and example, | 


as representatives of the Cross, have been lifting 
the generations out of self to higher things. 
Christianity as a process of heart-culture is 
justifying its claim to be a fountain of energy for 


the creation and maintenance of the spiritual self. | 


{It is not difficult to multiply examples of 


lives that have been broadened through contact | 


with the spirit of Jesus. In the city of Glasgow 
was a painter fast gaining prominence in his art. 
In the course of a series of pictures representing 


the life of his city he chose as a model a poor 


mother and child. The mother was in rags, and 
carried her babe along the wintry street. When 
the picture was completed he stood back and 


looked upon it, and suddenly a strange emotion | 


took possession of him. 
over against the struggling multitude and he 


fied with theirs. 
and that life became a challenge to him. 
resolved to forsake his art and become a city 
missionary. After a few years spent in Christ- 
ian work in his native city the circle of his inter- 
est again widened. He decided to go as a mission- 
ary to Africa and there among the tribes of 
Uganda he spent the remainder of his life endea- 
vouring to bring cheer, enlightenment, and hope 
to that benighted people. 

This briefly is the story of Bishop Tucker, a 
man who was led from a narrow self-interest to 
identify his own welfare with the well-being of 
the world. He is one of the long list who, begin- 
ning with the Apostle Paul, have filled every age 
with the hope of better things. And whatever 
else may be involved, the world’s hope to-day lies 
in the multiplication of such lives.* 

_ 14H.B, Williams, Fundamentals of Faith in the Light 
yf Modern Thought, 152. 


He saw his own life | 


wisest of Old Testament writers owned himself 


souled men and women in each age with a holy | impotent before it, makes doubt peer out even of 


the sacred books, discloses a canker of despair at 
the heart of inspiration-claiming philosophy. The 
most fascinating .of Eastern poets probed it, 
eagerly frequented, as he tells us, the teaching- 
halls of Saints and Doctors, evermore to come out 
by the same door where he went in. 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it 
grow ; 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d— 

‘I came like Water, and like Wind I go.’ 


A renowned English moralist, in a romance 
which repays repeated perusal, sends forth a virtu- 
ous prince and princess to search after happiness. 
Their demand is not extravagant; to find one con- 
sciously happy human being will suffice them. 
They search the palaces of the great, the 


knew that henceforth his interest must be identi- assemblies of the gay, the schools of philosophy, 


He thought of the life of Jesus, | 
He | 


the haunts of commerce, the tents of Arabs, the 
huts of peasants; small and great, young and old, 
in country and in town, all think others happy, 
none claims happiness for himself. The pair 
“conclude that nothing is to be concluded,’ and 
return disappointed to their Eastern home. 


1. Do you not think that Christ solved the 
problem? solved it here, as He solved many an- 
other problem, by a paradox? Seek happiness and 
ye shall not find it, He says; ye fail to find it 
because ye seek it; it has one implacable foe, and. 
that foe is Self; to seek it for oneself is to lose it; 
it comes on one condition—that it is not sought. 

(1) A few days later He taught this by a sig- 
nificant act: He washed His disciples’ feet. To 
wash the feet of guests bidden to a banquet was 
the function of the meanest slave; Christ took it 
on Himself. In that symbolic basin He drowned 


or 


Exo 
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not only ‘the earth-soil of cleansed feet, but the 
arrogance of false dignity, religious pride in 
exclusive sanctity, social pride in gentility and 
rank, purse pride in show and splendour, intel- 
lectual pride in superior wit and knowledge; all 
the off-scourings of our lower nature. Kneeling, 
with girded towel and in slavish posture, He 
taught that highest dignity, superlative nobility, 
overflowing wealth, abiding happiness is his who 
sinks below the lowest that he may minister and 
serve; a candle set on high yet self-consumed in 
giving light; salt, yielding whiteness, refinement, 
and savour to season, sweeten and purify all ex- 
cept itself. 

(2) He taught it in His parabled speech. Does 
the shepherd whose one sheep is lost console him- 
self with the sleek ninety and nine? Nay, they 
are worthless to him for the time. Over pre- 
cipitous rocks he goes, wading treacherous swamps, 
forging through cruel thorns, braving dangerous 
beasts, till at last—joy unfelt before—he finds 
and brings home the lost. A sorry figure is the 
rescued lamb, drenched, shivering, bleeding, lame, 
beside the clean, handsome, unharmed ninety and 
nine. Yet he is loved more, joyed in more, than 
all, because rescued, because won with sacrifice. 
Perfect happiness waited on the faithful herds- 
man, not through. numbering the found, but 
through recovering the lost. In lowly act and 
moving parable the secret of the Great Shepherd’s 
happiness stands revealed to us. Sinners of the 
streets and lanes, outcast birth-tenants of homes 
from which all godliness and decency were shut 
out, Magdalens once pure lapsed to the lowest 
depths of shameful desecrated consciousness—just 
these He came to succour. He saw them with 
large forbearing charity, won and lifted them 
by the magic of His sympathy and love; and in 
that help, judgment, leniency, discerned and 
brought up from its depths the hidden spring of 
joy; saved His life by losing it. 


2. Follow it out for yourselves. See if the 
question is not answered, the problém is not 
solved, by the great freedom-giving law of service. 
By seeking happiness in life for others not for 
self, in that—so His paradox works out—we find 
happiness sufficient and secure. Be sure He found 
it! Not otherwise could He have held untar- 
nished, through thwarting of enemies and through 
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treachery of friends, that regal serenity which 
only sacrifice-centred happiness sustains. 

(1) Christ did not, nor must we, ignore the 
duty of self-development. We see how He must 
have amassed during the self-tuition of those long 
secluded years the full knowledge, ready wit, clear 
insight, and unrivalled ethical idealism which 
shine through even the imperfect narrative of His 
rude reporters. But He taught that self-develop- 
ment for the sake of self, which accumulates 
wisdom, knowledge, culture, which excludes ser- 
vice and love of others, gathers apples of Sodom 
at the last. ‘For he that shuts out love, in turn 
shall be shut out from love, and on her thres- 
hold lie, howling in outer darkness.’ 

(2) He did not, nor must we, overlook the after 
life; He makes us feel that neither He nor we 
know wherein it consists, that we may leave it 
confidently. with God, that our ‘next world’ is 
the world next us, the world of brothers whom 
we can help, the world of work which we can do. 
That was a wise nor less a happy man who trans- 
posed St. Chrysostom’s petition into ‘ Granting us 
in this world life everlasting, and in the world to 
come knowledge of Thy truth.’ 

{ Neither this world in its poverty nor the 
next in its wealth is to be compared with life, 
any more than a body with a soul. The great 
loss of the present is to exchange your life for 
this world, the great gain in the world to come 
is still to obtain life. The point of connection 
between the seen and the unseen—the only bridge 
that spans the gulf—is life. In this state of 
things we settle its direction, in the next we shall 
see its perfection. According to the drift of Jesus’ 
preaching, the whole spiritual content of this 
present life, its knowledge, skill, aspirations, char- 
acter, will be carried over into the future, and life 
hereafter be the continuation of life here.* 


The Advantage. 


Luke ix. 25.—‘ For what is a man advantaged, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away?’ 


THE advantage is nil. Yet that is the very aim 
and end of our strivings to-day. That is the 
naturalist position. And the Church, even the 
Church of Christ, has come into it. Although 
never openly endorsing the naturalistic position, 


1 Tan Maclaren, The Mind of the Master. 


} escape it. 
-—all the sacred mysteries of other days—must 


she found herself compelled to deal with it, and 
later to make friends with it. To-day the forms 
of her life are largely determined by it. The 


outstanding religious tendencies of our day are 


inherently naturalistic tendencies. As we look 
over our religious life, what are its distinctive 
features? 


1. The tendency to rationalize the content of 


religion.—Never before was the demand so in- | 
sistent that the facts of religion shall submit to | 


critical examination. The scientific method of 


_ investigation that has spread itself throughout 


every sphere of life has invaded the sacred pre- 
cincts of faith. No object of faith can hope to 
God, revelation, miracle, providence 


present themselves before the bar of criticism. 
The man of to-day refuses to be bound by beliefs 
and opinions that have no other claim to rever- 


ence than their age. He insists that the Bible | 
shall bear the weight of critical investigation and “°™ 


Essentially 
Protestant- 


approve its claim against this test. 
this spirit is the Protestant spirit. 
ism arose as a cry of freedom. 
to the Divine command, ‘Prove all things.’ 
Under its influence great good has been accom- 
plished. The Bible has become a new book; 
religion has broadened its meaning; the light of 
intelligence has fallen upon the Church’s path. 


Ze ite tendency to humanize religious values. 
—One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
age is its return to the human standpoint. All 
the values of life are measured by their contri- 
bution to human welfare. Man finds the key to 


his problems within himself. Things are of worth 


as they minister to his life. In philosophy this 
new humanism has taken the form of. a restate- 


James, Dewey, and Schiller, and known as prag- 


matism, which measures all values in terms of 


practical consequence. This same spirit sets a 
definite task before religion. It must relate itself 
to everyday life. It must minister to human wel- 
fare. The Church must justify her place in 
society by her contribution to man’s material well- 


being. She cannot stand aside from the struggles 
of life—struggles political, economic, social. 


If 


she does, she forfeits her right to the respect and 
support of men. In the battle of the working- 


It was the answer | 
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man for larger liberty and larger gains she must 
show a sympathetic and active interest. But this 
tendency is inherently a naturalistic tendency. It 
is based upon the supposition that human life is 
sufficient in itself. 


3. Closely associated with this is another—the 
tendency to socialize religious effort——This is the 
result of a new consciousness that the gospel of 
Jesus has its application to the present world, and 
that the Kingdom of God is to be realized on 
earth in the reconstruction of human society. 
During the last twenty-five years we have passed 
over rapidly from the individual to the social 
emphasis in religion. The Church is beginning 
to realize that to fulfil Christianity’s mission to 
the individual she must Christianize social con- 
These are the moulds in which the in- 
This tendency is giving 
birth to new forms of service. It is ordaining a 
ministry and creating a new architecture. 
Not only so. It asserts itself as the sum of 
Christian duty. For is not the message of Jesus 
a social message, and is not love the fulfilment of 
the whole law? But the more insistent it be- 
comes, the more it falls into the naturalistic 
position of the preceding tendency, that if men are 
fed and clothed and recruited, the social problem 
will be solved and life will come to its own. 

| The social reformer who would secure better 
conditions as a preliminary to a higher morality 
has ample justification for his demands. Experi- 
ence shows that improved housing with adequate 
wages for work done in healthy surroundings has 
no small influence on the moral and intellectual 
standards of the community. ‘And yet we see 
that the best conditions cannot secure the highest 
satisfactions. Something else is necessary. It is 


dividual life is made. 


ment of metaphysical problems originating with | the claim of religion, and supremely of Christian- 


ity, that the true use of the world and all that 
makes up circumstance, is found when it is made 
the instrument of the Spirit and employed in the 
service of a higher power than itself in the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of righteousness and truth. 
Only in this way do men rise superior to their 
circumstances, and become no longer the slaves but 
the masters of the conditions in which they live.* 


These are the outstanding tendencies of the 
. Life's True Values, 43. 
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They have been pro- 
They have wrought for 
the spread of religious activity. But, examined 
closely, they present a negative aspect. Life has 
gained in breadth while it has lost in depth. 
Practical effort has grown immensely, but in the 
meantime the contemplative life has withdrawn 
into the background. Methods for deepening 
spiritual experience are dying out. ‘The practice 
of prayer and belief in its efficacy are becoming 
less and less general. 
grace for the deepening of the devotional life is 
no longer felt. Looking closer still, we discover 
that these tendencies are based upon a tundamen- 
tally false conviction, namely, that life is deter- 
mined by external relations; that if external 


religious life of our day. 
ductive of much good. 


The need of the means of | 


relations are changed, life will become ‘wholly | 


satisfactory. 
an inner source and must find its control there. 
Thus we are not surprised to find that, with 


They forget that life draws from | oe , Tate 
| condition brings with it a new danger. 


all its achievement, this is an age of religious | 


unrest. Despite our gains in knowledge and the 
control of the resources of Nature, we are not 
happy. 
and difficult problems, and lacks both the power 
and the insight to deal with these successfully. 
The ideals of our religion, with all their glamour 
and appeal, are unable to provide a principle 
broad enough to co-ordinate our multiplied act- 
ivities or deep enough to command our unquestion- 
ing loyalty. Therefore the feeling is abroad that 
somehow religion is losing her soul. 

Biblical criticism is good; but the Bible for 
many has lost that axiomatic certainty in the light 
of which the earlier ages lived, and we are apt to 
forget that intellect alone cannot settle the pro- 
blems of faith, that reason alone cannot enter that 
life of the spirit that throbs through Scripture. 
Service of humanity is good; but we must re- 


Life is beset with stern contradictions | 


member that life is more than physical preser- | 
vation, and that true welfare must be measured | 
not by outward accretion, but by inward expan- | 


sion. 


A testimony to the hollowness of the age | 


comes to us from the recent European war. | 


Conscientious men are asking, What 
matter? Is Christianity a failure? 
our civilization, men are yet brutal and cruel. 
Something is the matter. The matter is that 
we have put success ahead of self-realization, that 


life is being lost in the effort to live. 


6° 


is the | 
With all 


| 
| 


Gaining and Losing. 


Luke ix. 25.—‘ What is a man advantaged, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose himself ?” 


Any victory—and by a victory is meant the 
attainment of something on which we had set 
our heart, or the attainment of something which 
is greatly valued by the world—any such victory 
is a defeat if it leads to the diminishing of our 
power or to the degradation or soiling of our 
character. And certainly unless we are notably 
the better for our victory we are the worse, for 
the very victory has already cost us something. 


1. Take the case of one who from having been 
poor and anxious becomes rich and at ease. 
There is no doubt in the world that his new 
His old 
condition of poverty and anxiety had its dangers 
too—the danger of unbelief, or the danger of 
envy. But doubtless he had accustomed himself 
to these, and, if he was a good man, had learned 
to be on guard. For those old days brought with 
them their own safeguards. A poor man, one 
who does not know what a day may bring forth, 
is likely to be a single-minded man; he is likely 
also to live a life of humble trust in God. But 
with a change in his fortunes there may come 
a total change in his nature. Feeling himself 
secure in a worldly way, he may let go his old 
hold on God. 
ever one who has succeeded in a worldly way 
becomes in consequence less simple, less humble, 
less believing; 
proud, more confident, more careless; whenever 
one, having attained, becomes hard—there you 
have the case of a day of victory being turned 
into a day of mourning; there you have the case 
of one who is the worse for the secular blessings 
of God. The great art of life is to carry forward 
the spirit of an earlier simplicity and belief into 
the business and complexity of later days. 


‘ He who is branded with the sign of wealth 
has committed, unconsciously perhaps, an awful 
crime, one of those mysterious and unspeakable 
crimes that have no name in the language of man. 


: 


Whenever that happens, when-- 


whenever one becomes more 


The rich man lies prone beneath the weight of 


God’s vengeance, and God puts him to. the test 
to ascertain whether he will be able to rise up and 


soar to the heights of divine poverty. 
rich man has committed the greatest of sins, the 
most abominable, the unpardonable sin. The 
rich man has bartered away his own salvation. 


He could have had heaven and he chose earth, , 


he could have dwelt in paradise and he chose to 
dwell in hell, he could have preserved his soul and 
he gave it in exchange for matter, he could have 
loved and he preferred to be hated, he could have 
had happiness and he desired only power. 
one can save him. Money in his hands is the 
metal beneath whose icy weight he is buried alive; 
it is the sore that corrupts his flesh while he yet 


lives; it is the fire that burns and shrivels him | 


making of him a mummy, that is black, deaf, 
dumb, blind and palsied; a ghostly body that 
holds out its empty hands for all eternity in the 
burial-places of the centuries.* 


2. Or, take another case, on a totally different 
plane. Every day we live we gain a victory over 
time and death. To be alive is itself to have 
been victorious. But here also it will depend 
upon the use to which we put our life whether 
or not that is a victory which, in one aspect at 
least, has been a defeat. For example, it is true 
that in middle age we get the victory over many 
of the excesses of youth, and escape, in a measure, 
the perils of the elementary passions. By the time 
we attain to middle life we have grown tamer 
and have learned to run in harness. And this 
is to have gained a victory if we are still eager 
to labour, eager to live, eager to devote our wis- 
dom to unselfish causes. But if, in passing into 
middle life, we have lost the power of imagina- 
tion and desire which we had in youth; if we 
have sunk from poetry to prose, from a state of 
warm enthusiasms to a state of balanced and im- 
potent prudence; if, when we imagine we have 
mastered life, life has really mastered us—then 
that also is a day of victory turned into mourning. 

{| Schiller tells us, as a physiological fact, that 
the animal nature of man becomes dominant over 
the spiritual towards middle life, simply from the 
two being then far more firmly welded together 
than they are in youth, to which period, severe 
as may be the ordeal it has to pass from ‘the 
fierce tyranny of life,’ he attributes a freedom, 
spring, and elastic power of resistance altogether 


1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 203. 
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wanting to after days. Dr. J. H. Newman cor- 
roborates this opinion in a remarkable passage in 
his university sermons, in which he says that the 
generality of people of middle age are sunk either 
in heavy apathy, or in devotion to the mere 
material interests of life which, unless counter- 
acted as it is In rare, comparatively exceptional, 
cases, by high religious or moral principle, or 
kept at bay by true intellectual interests, inevit- 
ably submerges man’s whole nature into selfish 
indifference to all in which self is not concerned. 
I suppose we might add that this indifference 
will, in the wise and prudent, take the commend- 
able form of worldly practicality; in the low and 
ignorant, one that is obviously condemnable, the 
love for coarse and violent excitement. Men will 
wear the same badge ‘with a difference,’ and 
fight under the same banner from apparently very 
opposing points. This particular aspect of our 
subject seems to have been present to Dante’s 
mind. In the remarkable opening passage of his 
great poem, he places man’s encounter with the 
three animals—the fierce lion of wrath and pride, 
luxury’s sleek, many-spotted and cruel panther, 
and the sans hungry wolf of avarice—in the 
middle region (il mezzo cammin) of our mortal 
life.? 


3. Once again, if, as the result of our later 
condition, we have lost an earlier softness and 
tenderness of the heart, an earlier openness to 
God and to generous and unselfish appeals, then 
we have not gained a victory over life, but have 
suffered a defeat at its hands. Now, on all these 
matters, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
The only true victory in this life of ours is the 
increase of the Presence of God within us. Any- 
thing which contributes to that is good; anything 
which detracts from that is bad. ‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?’ What shall it profit a man if 
he be set free from cares, from poverty, from 
bodily suffering, from anxiety as to his fortune; 
what shall it profit a man to be at ease, if, in con- 
sequence of all that, he himself is less of a man, 
if, in consequence of all that, he himself has to 
confess that he has lost a certain spirit of entreaty 
towards God, a certain faculty for prayer, a cer- 
tain natural feeling for his fellow-men, a certain 


1 Dora Greenwell, Liber Humanitatis, 74. 


ix. 26 


tenderness and gentleness of heart, a certain fine- 
ness of understanding, such as, according to the 


Word of our Blessed Lord, is apt to be the por- | 


tion of those who are poor and meek, and who in 
this world are called upon to suffer for their faith- 
fulness ? 

{| This is the text from which the sermon was 
preached of which Borrow gives an account in 
Romany Rye. Says Borrow: ‘There was one 
part of his sermon which struck me in a very par- 
ticular manner; he said: ‘“‘’That there were some 
people who gained something in return for their 
souls; if they did not get the whole world, they 
got a part of it—lands, wealth, honour, or re- 
nown; mere trifles, he allowed, in comparison 
with the value of a man’s soul, which is destined 
either to enjoy delight or suffer tribulation time 
without end; but which, in the eyes of the worldly, 
had a certain value, and which afforded a certain 
pleasure and satisfaction. But there were also 
others who lost their souls, and got nothing for 
them—neither lands, wealth, renown, nor con- 
sideration, who were poor outcasts, and despised 
by everybody. My friends,’ he added, ‘‘if the 


man is a fool who barters his soul for the whole | 


world, what a fool he must be who barters his 
soul for nothing.” ’ 


Ashamed of Christ. 


Luke ix. 26.—‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he shall come in his own glory, and in his Father's, 
and of the holy angels.’ 


PeruHaps the thought crosses our minds, Have 
these words much to do with us and our days? 
Were they not words spoken specially to the early 
disciples, meant for them, not meant for us? 
For, no doubt, at first, confessing Christ was 
a ‘very different thing from what it is now. 
When first the gospel was preached among men, 
not to be ashamed of Christ meant nothing more 
or less than that a man was ready to leave 
everything in this world, and to die for Christ. 
When all the world, Jews and Gentiles, were 
against Christ and His gospel, it was a matter 
of life and death not to be ashamed of Him. 
When men were brought before kings and rulers, 
and simply told that, unless they would deny 
Christ, they would be thrown to the wild beasts, 
or buried alive, or sent to prison, or forced to 
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labour like convicts all the rest of their days, 
there was some reason to warn men that to be 
ashamed of Christ was to save their lives in this 
world, in order to lose their souls in the next. 
Or when almost everybody whom a man might 
meet during the day, or had anything to do with 
in his business or his amusements, took for granted 
that the gospel was mere folly, and that everyone 
who followed it was the most stupid and obstinate 
of bigots; when at every turn men were liable 
to be laughed at, mocked, reviled, trampled upon, 
for believing and obeying Christ—then these 
words might be a very seasonable warning to keep 
them from being shamed out of their hope and 
profession. In such days as were when the gospel 
was new to the world, we can understand men 
being tempted to be ashamed of Christ, and we 
can understand the solemnity of Christ’s warning 
to them. 

But to be ashamed of Christ and of His words 
means to be ashamed of anything that we know to 
be right. It is very well not to be ashamed of 
Christ when there is nothing to put us to shame. 
When the world keeps us in countenance there 
is no reason to feel shame. And the world now 
keeps us in countenance, in a general way at least, 
in openly and publicly professing Christ’s service 
and faith. But Christ did not call us to a mere 
profession; He did not call us to obey His words 
only just so far as the world is willing that we 
should obey them. He called us to do right, — 
whatever was right. He called us to own His 
name and words, not merely by being in earnest | 
in letting them give a certain stamp and turn to | 
our lives and ways; but by doing as He did, by 
following what we know to be right on all occa- | 
sions. If what is right is common among us, if 
it is easy and a matter of course to do something 
that is right, of course it is just as much as ever 
a good thing to do it. Christ will be pleased — 
with it if it is right, even if it is not difficult to 
do; even if we can do it without feeling any | 
reason to be ashamed before men. But if what is 
right happens not to be the common way among_ 
men, or where we live, then still do what is right. 
If it is against the fashion, still do it. If people 
laugh at you for it; if they make ill-natured 
remarks; if you cannot do it without the pain of | 
feeling that hard eyes are upon you, and unkind | 
and sharp tongues are busy making game of you; 


if you cannot do it without blushing and tingling 
cheeks, still do it. It does not cease to be right 
because it happens to be disagreeable. It is 
Christ’s word, if you know that it is right. If you 
shrink from it, because it is so unpleasant to be 
sneered at or called hard names, or to have sharp 
things said of you, you are being ashamed of 
Christ and of His words. 

There are few who do not find this shame and 
fear of men often crossing their path. Just let 
us examine what happens in our ordinary talk and 
discourse with one another. 


1. How often do we not feel something which 
we ought to say, which our heart burns within us 
to say, which our conscience condemns us as 
cowards for not saying, but which we are afraid 
to say, lest people should think us too strict, or 
should laugh at us for affecting to be more par- 
ticular, more charitable, more just, than our 
neighbours? Some ill-natured story is told, which 
we inwardly feel is not likely to be true, but we 
are ashamed to go against the stream. We listen 
to it, and talk of it, just as if we believed it to be 
true, when in reality we do not; yet we dare not 
lift up our voice in our neighbour’s defence, even 
to ask people to wait and see before they judge. 


2. Or, we hear some matter talked about, on 
which people’s opinions seem to go all one way, 
and, it may be, the loudest and boldest talker 
talks down the rest and carries them with him. 
And we have an opinion of our own, which does 
not agree with the common one; we feel that 
things are said which are unfair and unjust; and 
yet, because we know we should be laughed at or 
brow-beaten for contradicting them, we hold our 
tongue, and let what we believe to be truth be 
trampled to scorn, as if it were falsehood. 


3. Or, we have to listen to companions against 
vhose talk our soul within us turns and revolts 
with loathing; filthy words, unclean jesting, the 
empting of younger and weaker ones to sin, the 
aughing them out of what is right and innocent 
and we know that we ought to speak, know that 
ve ought to show that we dislike and condemn 
t; but we don’t like to draw the laugh on our 
wn head. And so we join in the talk which 
inwardly disgusts us, we join in the sneer and 
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mockery which we condemn, we join in the per- 
secution which we are afraid of for ourselves, 
even in what we feel to be truly the devil’s work, 
the tempting others to sin. 

§ There was a small dinner-party at the 
West End of London. The ladies had with- 
drawn, and, under the guidance of one member of 
the company, the conversation took a turn of 
which it will be enough here and now to say that 
it was very dishonourable to our Lord. One of 
the guests said nothing; but presently asked his 
host’s permission to ring the bell, and when the 
servant appeared, he ordered his carriage. He 
then, with the courtesy of perfect self-command, 
expressed his regret at being obliged to retire, but 
explained that he was ‘still a Christian ’—mark 
the phrase, for it made a deep impression—‘ still 
a Christian.’ Perhaps it occurs to you that the 
guest who was capable of this act of simple cour- 
age must have been at least a Bishop. The party 
was, in fact, made up entirely of laymen. And 
the guest in question became the great Prime 
Minister of the early years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. He was Sir Robert Peel.* 


4, Or, again—what is there more common in 
the life of everyone than for something to come 
about which makes it very awkward, very uncom- 
fortable, very painful, to have to confess the truth? 
At such a time the quickest and readiest and 
safest way to get out of the difficulty is, or at 
least seems to be, to tell a lie. “The lie will appar- 
ently do no harm to anyone, there is nothing to 
stop us from telling it but the knowledge that 
it is wrong, and that God’s eye is on us. At 
such a time what have we done? What does our 
conscience tell us we have chosen—the lie, with 
its ease and convenience, or the truth with its 
uncomfortableness and shame? Can we say, with 
all these things meeting us continually, that the 
day is past when we need concern ourselves with 
Christ’s warning against being ashamed of Him? 
Wherever and whenever we have been ashamed 
of what we know to be right, we have been 
ashamed of Christ. 


2H. P. Liddon, 


THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE. 


The Transfiguration of Christ. 


Luke ix. 28, 29.—‘ And it came to pass about eight days 
after these sayings, he took with him Peter and John and 
James, and went up into the mountain to pray. 
he was praying, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment became white and dazzling ’ (RV). 


Tue Transfiguration has in the life of our Lord 
a place of deepest significance, a significance which 
belongs to us as well as to Him. And yet no 
other event in the sacred history has been more 
severely left alone by expositor and preacher. It 


is said that the temptation is to pass it over. in | 


reverent silence, for which the same apology might 
be pleaded which is made for Peter’s speech con- 
cerning the building of the three tabernacles: ‘he 
wist not what to say.’ 
A. B. Bruce, ‘what to say any more than he?’ 
This is an admission which may be frankly made 
at the outset. Who can adequately speak of the 


great scene on the Holy Mount, when heaven | 
and earth met and became one, and the body of | 


Jesus shone with a dazzling brightness; of the 
glory which came down from heaven and covered 
the Saviour and His companions; and of the 
voice that came out of the excellent glory and 
proclaimed the Son of Man to be the Son of God? 
It must be admitted that these things are far 
above our loftiest conceptions. 


But, then, does the Transfiguration differ in 
this respect from the Temptation, or the night 
scene in Gethsemane? Are not these even farther 
beyond us? And yet they are continually with 
us, and we are constantly searching their vast 
depths for instruction, and are constantly finding 
in them new light, guidance, and inspiration. 
There does not seem on that ground to be any 
sufficient reason why the mystery and glory, the 
wonders and splendours of this great incident, far 
beyond us though they be, should be passed over in 
silence. Equally, at least, with all other incidents 
in the earthly history of our Lord the Transfig- 
uration demands our careful and reverent consider- 
ation and investigation. The way is open for us 
up this mount, and if we go, we may see and 
experience not a little of the glory. The disciples 
evidently felt that heaven was about them when 
they were with their Master in the Holy Mount, 


Andas | 


“Who does know,’ says | 


and it may be that as we follow their footsteps 
up this hill of the Lord, scand in this holy place, 
become witnesses of His majesty, and behold Him 
receiving honour and glory, we shall feel that 
heaven is about us too. 


1. It may help us a little if we remember the 


_ general circumstances in which Christ was placed, 


and His immediate posture when this occurred to 
Him. It occurred when His death was nigh at 
hand, and after it had begun to occupy so large a 
place in His own mind. Indeed, He had made a 
formal statement regarding it to His disciples : 
‘He began to teach them, that the Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected of the 
elders ... and be killed. ... Amd he spake 
that saying openly. . . . And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and James, and John, and 
leadeth them up into an high mountain apart by 
themselves, and he was transfigured before them.’ 
These were the general circumstances. 

And the immediate posture of Christ was that 
of prayer. ‘As he prayed the fashion of his 
countenance was altered.’ We cannot doubt that 
the subject on which He drew near to the Father 
was His approaching death. This was the subject 
on which Moses and Elias spake with Him—the 
decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Holding communion regarding it with God, the 
fashion of His countenance altered. From the 
intensity and the nature of this communion He 
became outwardly glorious. There came a radiance 
from His mind within that lighted up His face 
and all His form. Joy makes the face to shine. 
There is a power, a light in the countenance when 
a pure thought or a noble resolution fills the mind. 
Sorrow is supposed to darken the countenance 
and lay the shadow of a cloud upon it. But there 
is often a deep joy in sorrow, the feeling as of a 
new birth and a new consecration, a refining and 
quickening of all that is highest in us, and an 
enlarging of the meaning of all things that causes 
the face to shine with a subdued but heavenly 
light. 

{ The Transfiguration is the festival and the 
triumph of light. Destined still, but for so short 
a time, to remain flesh and matter, Jesus had 
assumed the thinnest, the lightest and most 
spiritual form of matter. While awaiting death to 
set it free, His body became as the light of the 
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‘sun, of heaven itself, of the intellect, as super- 


natural light} and His soul, transhumanized by | 


prayer, became visible through the flesh, sending 
its brightness through the body and the garments 
He wore, as’a great ame may consume enclosing 
walls and shine through them. The light, how- 
ever, was not the same on His face as on His 
garments. 
as the light of the sun, whereas His garments 
shone with a brightness as of the snow. The face, 


| 
| 
| 


That which shone from His face was | 


which is the soul’s mirror, was the colour of | 


flame; the garments, which are base matter, were 
the colour of ice. 


love; but the garments, all of them, even that 


| 


For the soul is sun, fire and | 


heaviest of all called the body, are opaque, cold | 


and dead, and can shine only with a reflected 
light.* 


» 2. It is manifest that the glory was no reflected 
light. “It was not a splendour that fell on Him 
from without. The glory came from within. It 
corresponded to sumething going on in His mind. 
The incident was not a spectacular exhibition 
enacted for the sake of the disciples; for though 
Jesus, perhaps with some presentiments and feel- 
ings that we cannot analyse, took the three dis- 
ciples with Him, this was done not with the pur- 
pose of impressing them, but from the same craving 
for fellowship which made Him take them with 
Him into the Garden. Neither can we consider 
that it was a mere foretaste of the joy that was set 
before Him which the Father already gave Him; 
as if, in order to uphold Him in view of His 
approaching death, He had enveloped Him for a 
moment with the glory that was to come. For 
his would be to conceive that glory which was 
to come, and which is now His, in too external 
a manner. We must hold that the external change 
hat passed upon Him was but the reflection of 
movements in’ His own mind and heart. 
i | rt 

3: Ith “was” ath no particular thought that 
lled the mind of Christ at the Transfiguration. 
it was that indescribable tumultuous crowding of 
emotions which rashed into His breast as He lay 
jn His Father’s bosom and saw immediately be- 
ore Him) His death and all its meaning. ~The 
jhour of Christ’s sufferings was at hand. - He had 
to. make up His mind to face them. _ This resolu- 


i Bealiptina sac oa The’ Story of Christ, 284. 
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tion, taken anew, and taken with such stead fast- 
ness, must have shed an awful light over the 
Redeemer’s face. Yet the light does not appear to 
have been merely awful. Many elements went 
to compose it. But it arose most probably from 
His mind taking in the full meaning of His death 
and that which should follow it. Standing now 
in full view of the Cross, having the approaching 
realitiés forced on His mind, yet also looking be- 
yond to the joy set before Him, and straitened till 
all should be accomplished and He Himself in 
the fellowship of His Father—these multiplying 
thoughts and emotions, thronging into His heart 
like the rushing waters of a swollen river, glorified 
Him by anticipation. It was a mental rehearsal 
ot His work and history, a more full and complete 
realization than had before been possible to Him. 
And this mental realization, with the emotions 
accompanying it, reflected itself externally in an 
anticipation for a moment of something like the 
glory that was to follow. For what is the glory 
ot Christ now? or what is the glory of God? or 
what will be the glory of redeemed men? Will 
it not be the spiritual nature clothing itself with 
a spiritual body that fitly expresses the mind? 
Is not Christ’s glory the halo that surrounds Him, 
bodying out His blessed mind and nature, and 
expressing all that He has done—His grace and 
truth and love, His merciful patience and self- 
sacrifice, and the lofty place in the universe to: 
which these have raised Him? 

All these things, gathered together in Christ’s 
mind, realized for a moment a fitting expression 
in His earthly body, even the glory beforehand 
which now is His eternally. And surely it is a 
great sight to see, more wonderful far than that 
bush, burning and not consumed which the pro- 
phet went aside to behold. Would that we were 
found looking on it with a more adoring curiosity ! 
It is one of the few incidents—such as the Tempta- 
tion, the Agony, and the occasion on which it is 
said that Jesus rejoiced in spirit—which enable us 
to detect the moral tension in the mind of Christ, 
and see the waves of thought and feeling that 
surged in His heart under a calm and placid 
demeanour. 


THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE. 


The Mount of Transfiguration. 


Luke ix. 28.—‘He took Peter and John and James, 
and went up into a mountain to pray.’ 


For long Mount Tabor was universally looked 
upon as the Holy Mount. But its distance from 
Czsarea Philippi, and the existence of the ruins 
of a Roman fortress on the summit, which was 
probably there in the days of our Lord, make it 
almost certain that tradition in this case is at 
-fault. Mount Hermon with its snowy peak (and 
there is a suggestion in the narrative of the pres- 
ence of snow) and its rugged solitude, not to 
speak of its accessibility and nearness to Czsarea 
Philipp, is now regarded as having the chief claim 
to be acknowledged as the Holy Mount. 


{ What other hill could it have been than the 
southward slope of Hermon, which is, indeed, 
the centre of all the Promised Land, the mount 
of fruitfulness from which the springs of Jordan 
descend to the valleys of Israel? Along its 
mighty forest avenues, His feet dashed with the 
dew of Hermon, Christ must have gone to pray 
His first recorded prayer about death. From the 
steep of it, before He knelt, He could see, to the 
south, all the dwelling-places of the people that 
had sat in darkness and seen the great light, the 
land of Zabulon and of Naphthali, Galilee of the 
Gentiles: could see, even with His human sight, 
the gleam of that lake by Capernaum and Chor- 
azin, and many a place loved by Him and vainly 
ministered to, whose house was now left unto 
them desolate : and, chief of all, far in the utmost 
blue, the hills above Nazareth, sloping down to 
His old home, hills on which the stones yet lay 
loose that had been taken up to cast at Him.? 

The part which mountains play in the life of 
our Lord is interesting. In the Temptation He 
was taken up an exceeding high mountain to see 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. 
The great sermon, the manifesto of the King, 
was delivered on a mount. On a mount He 
apparently often went to teach and to preach. 
We learn that on one occasion when He came 
nigh to the Sea of Galilee He went up into a 
mountain and sat down there and great multitudes 
came to Him. It is a no less significant fact that 


1 Ruskin. 
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before choosing the Twelve He, did the like 
When He sought to escape from: the .unwis 
enthusiasm of the crowd after the miracle of th 
loaves the mountain was His refuge... Most. o 
all He sought the solitude of the lonely. hills fo 
prayer. The mountains. afforded. Him His fav 
ourite oratory, where He spent whole. nights i 
prayer. The impression which, these statement 
make on us is that He was often up the mountain 
lingering in its lonely recesses; and finding ami 
their grandeur and majesty that sympathy. whicl 
He could not get in the busy haunts of men. 

Both Moses and Elias, who appeared witl 
Jesus on this momentous occasion, had; much tha 
was most significant in their life associated witl 
‘mountains.’ Many a time Moses ascended th 
hill of God and found it to be the gate of heaven 
There he communed with God as a man com 
munes with his friend. It was on the mount 
prompted no doubt by the majestic surroundings 
that he offered, the daring prayer, ‘I beseech thee 
shew me thy glory’; and it was, on) the mount 
that the glory of God passed before him, and he 
himself was in a sense 'transfigured,, It was pro- 
bably no unfamiliar command in the ear of Moses, 
“Come up early in the morning, and present thy- 
self to me on the top of the mount.’ | 

The sublimest transactions in, the life-story. of 
Elijah took place among the mountains... Mount 
Carmel witnessed his triumph.over the priests of 
Baal. A spur of the same famous mountain was 
the scene of his fervent prayer that brought the 
rain again upon the earth. On Horeb he wit- 
nessed, like Moses, the glory of God.. ‘Go forth, 
and stand upon the mount before the Lord. And, 
behold, the Lord passed by’ (1.Kings xix. 11). 
Moses and Elias apparently loved the elevating 
influence of the mountains and lived much among 
them; but probably in no life does the mountain 
play so important a part as in that of our Lord. 
No other place seemed so to satisfy His deepest 


| 


needs. There He sought and found God. t 


1. Nowhere else do we get more completely: 
away from the world and its iafluence than on a 
mountain. The literal fact that we are then 
above the world is deeply significant of the 
spiritual. The mountains are the true cloisters of 
the Church. Shut in within one’s narrow cell, 
whether it be in monastic building or private 
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Jwelling—and there are many who with a justifi- 
able contempt for the former yet themselves un- 
wittingly indulge in the latter—we fail to find 
the solitude we desire and need. Our little room 
is too full of self, not to speak of being crowded 
with vain fancies and idle imaginations, and there 
of all places the transfiguration of life is least 
likely to take place. But on the Mount, with 
the world literally at our feet and heaven all 
around us, we have the solitude which alone is 
endurable and which alone is inspiring; the 
solitude which Jesus found so desirable and which 
He constantly sought : 
in the consciousness of an innumerable company 
of angels, of the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and of the very presence of God Himself. 


2. That some solitude, such as is to ee toned 


on the mountain, is necessary for the development | 


of the Christ-like life is evident. On. this occa- 
sion, Jesus took the three disciples by themselves 
ne as He did at other times. He wished them 
6 be by themselves, where those not in sympathy 
V ith them could. not intrude. 
=nters the glory cannot appear; where the world 
is excluded God can come. The way is then open 
for Him, and not for Him only, but for the 
angels and the spirits of the just made perfect, 


elationship which Moses and Elias had to Jesus. 
Come ye yourselves apart’ is an oft-repeated 


purpose is, whether to give comfort after bereave- 
ment, as in the case. of the disciples of John Bap- 
ist, or to give a revelation of the Father and an 
nsight into heaven, as in this case, it means a 
ransfiguration, a vision of the glory of Christ, 
iwhich becomes the inspiration of our life. 


3. But, you say, no mountain rises at my door; 
rhat must I do, therefore? Undoubtedly this is 
our loss; there is nothing that can take its place. 
has no substitute. And yet there is a Holy 
(fount accessible to all who care to climb it, just 
js every man finds his Gethsemane somewhere, 
jven though it be not among olive trees. Every 
Misciple may find the hill of God somewhere ;_ it 
jpay be in his own. house, it may be in the Totty 
athedral, or it may be in the humblest of sanct- 
aries. If anywhere he can be alone with God, 


a solitude which .is lost | 


Where the world | 


he loved ones gone before who have tous the | 


nvitation of the Saviour, and whatever its special 
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there he may find the Holy Mount. And it 
should be his holy ambition to reach its summit— 
to present himself to God at the top of the 
Mount, where he may enjoy the fullness of the 
blessing. 

{ Dr. Parker puts this matter in his own strik- 
ing and memorable fashion. ‘I am called to climb 
as far away from the world as I can. Surely 
the very place of meeting has meaning in it. For 
many a day I have not seen the top of the Mount. 
I have stood on the plain,.or I have gone to the 
first cleft, or have tried a short way up the steep. 
I have not. risen above the smoke of my own 
house, or the noise of my daily business. I have 
said, ‘‘ In.-my climbing 1 must not lose sight of my 
family; I must be within call of my children; 
I must not go beyond the line of vegetation; 
even in religion I must be prudent.” Thus I 
have not seen the top, nor have | entered into the 
secret place of the Most High. Oh that I might 
urge my way to the very top of the hill chosen of 
God! ‘‘ What must it be to be there?”’ The 
wind will be music. The clouds will be as the 
dust of my feet. Earth and time will be seen 
as they are, in their littleness and their meanness. 
My soul, move up to the top; let no stone be 
above thee; higher and higher; God awaits thee; 
God calls thee, God will give thee rest! . God 
means that the very climbing should do me good. 
He could come to me, but He bids me go to Him. 
There is mercy in the going. There is comfort 
on the road. The very weariness has a promise: 
The mountain is measured; God does not ask 
me to climb an unknown distance; He knows my 
strength, and He fixes the meeting-place within 
its limits. This day I will see the sacred top. 
The enemy will try to turn me back, but I will 
meet him in the strength of God, and abash him 
by the name of Christ. Lord, help me this day to 
see the very top of the Mount, and let my poor 
soul taste the sweetness of the liberty which is 
assured to it in Christ.’ 

{ The Mount of the Transfiguration is a loftier 
mount than the Mount of the Beatitudes. The 
lowlier leads to the higher. If you hear Christ, 
and if you ask Him for those things which make 
man blessed and blessed and blessed and blessed; 
seven times blessed, that will lead you up to a 
higher mount by-and-by.? 

1 J. Pulsford. 
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Lord Jesus, to three simple men 
Transfigured beyond mortal ken, 
Still comest Thou to the holy mount, 
Thine Altar, end of life and fount. 


Here may the faithful find their life, 
Its bitter sorrows and its strife, 

Its hours of dull, unchanging grey 
Shot with the glories of the day. 


How blest are they who here behold 
The rose, the azure and the gold— 
The mystery of the Incarnate Word— 
All life transfigured in its Lord! + 


Prayer and Transfiguration. 


Luke ix. 29.—‘And as he prayed, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered.’ 


More than any of his fellow Evangelists, Luke 
is careful to mark the place which prayer took in 
the life of our Lord. He reports (xxii. 39) that 
it was Jesus’ habit to spend whole nights in prayer ; 
but at every considerable crisis he notes particu- 
larly that Jesus had been thus engaged. It was 
so at the Baptism (iii. 21), when the heavens were 
opened, at the choice of the Twelve (vi. 21), at 
the Transfiguration, when He deliberately faced 
towards the Cross (ix. 28), and again at Geth- 
semane (xxii. 41). It looks as if the Evangelist 
wished his readers to understand that nothing in 
his Master’s life could safely be attributed to the 
accident of genius; His decisions and His achieve- 
ments were all worked for, and in ways that lie 
open for us as for Him. If men prayed more, 
another degree of elevation would be seen, for 
the beauty of the Lord our God would be upon 
them. 


1. Think for a moment of what this exercise 
means which changed even the appearance of our 
Lord. We are apt to think of prayer as exclusively 
a form of asking, yet often there is very little 
conscious petition in it; what is essential and 
invariable is a deliberate movement of the soul 
into a relation of contact with God Himself. 
Where this is absent there is no religion: God 
and man are left remote from one another, with 
no coming and going, no action of God on man 
and no return of man to God. ‘And what: prayer 


1 Dorothy Frances Gurney, A Little Book of Quiet, 41. 
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does is to open up ‘our nature so that God’s life 
is free to come in and flood its empty channels, 
giving the energy and the purity that we need. 
It rouses us up and prepares us for great things, 
and especially it breaks down in us that assertion 
of self which continually limits the Holy One. 
Other aspects there are, but this elevation and 
fullness’ of life is the chief result secured by 
prayer; where it is prospering life is strong; and 
where it is hindered life at once tends to be 
scanty and vacant. : : 

{| The contrast appears in two letters from 
Samuel Rutherford. One day he writes, ‘The 
sea is out and I cannot buy a wind to cause it to 
flow again, so I am waiting by the shore till the 
Lord shall send a full sea.’ There the tide is at 
its lowest, with only some lazy trickles of water 
creeping amongst the dull mud banks towards a 
distant ocean. But turn the page and you will 
find his mood transformed; ‘He hath broken in 
upon a poor prisoner’s souk like the sw ellings of 
Jordan. I am bank and’ brimful ; a great high 
spring-tide hath overwhelmed me.’ That is when 
his prayer had been heard, and the sea came run- 
ning in breast high; and what meets us at the 
Transfiguration is not wholly of a different. kind. 


2. Jesus in His nature stood alone, and in this 
incident we are bound to recognize much that is 
unique; but we must not forget that essentially 
it was a spiritual experience such as all believers 
may share in. On the hill-top that night theif 
was witnessed such an invasion of a man’s heart 
by the glory of God as, on other levels, has trans- 
formed the temper and the very aspect of many 
of God’s friends. Mrs. Gaskell tells of a woman, 
very old and very poor, that ‘ the faith which her 
mind had no longer power to grasp had left a trail 
of glory on her face, for by no other word can I 
describe the bright, happy look which illumined 
the earth-worn features.’ There was nothing of 
miracle in that; and yet, if it is explored, that 
illumination came from the same source as our 
Lord’s Transfiguration, through a habitual open- 
ing of the heart to the visitings of God. Si 
James Barrie, in talking of his mother, says, ‘ 
never heard her pray, but I know very well ho 
she prayed, and that, when her door was. shut, 
there was not in God’s sight a day between, t 
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worn, woman and. the little child,’, That, surely, is 
of kin-to. what we here find written—that ‘ when 
he. was praying, the fashion. of his..countenance 
was altered.’ Of Francis of Assisi it is recorded 
that “you would have’ said he was burnt up by 
divine love, like charcoal. in the flames.’. That 
again was,|a-transfiguration, a life made radiant 
and glowing) by the penetration of the Divine: 
it. was.\a_ spiritual process whose results were 
evident even in the bodily appearance. 

_ Effects of this kind are sometimes embodied in 
legend, for the profit of all who have eyes to dis- 
cern; for though legend is not ‘literal, history, 
it is often something vastly better, it is a coloured 
and pictorial way of describing some impression 
which was actually made. It is related, for ex- 
ample, that a, Spanish. grandee, who suspected 
Francis, Xavier of being a hypocrite, kept watch 
one night. and surprised him at his prayers; he 
saw. the saint then suspended between heaven and 
earth, with a halo of glory about his head. ‘That 
is not prosaic fact; but in pictorial fashion it tells 
how. a reluctant and, suspicious mind, was con- 
gquered) by the/sight of. one who, when. rightly 


nown, seemed. all full of light and near to God | 


nd lifted clear above the vulgar levels.. That 
mpression was created when a man was praying; 
ind the legendary| form|should not keep us from 
eing that the same transfiguring is possible even 
n ordinary pepe, if pas Her live as Xavier did. 


Holiest of all, bring down upon us highest fav- 
surs, and open our eyes to see the glory of God, it 
ust be prayer such as Christ’s was. There is no- 


ind with the admission there will rise straight 
rom the heart of the. devout, disciple the petition, 
‘Lord, teach us to pray.’ 


as gone to the heart of everyone who has had the 
spiritual instinct, to. learn. And yet it is a ques- 
‘ion whether. the Church has learned its, lesson. 
Much that passes for prayer to-day is distant, 
formal, and. mechanical, dangerously like | the 
achine-made, Prayers | of the Eastern pagan de- 
otee. There is in it nothing, that is uplifting, 
nd “certainly nothing that i is transforming, That 


3. And if Be er is to Pteduce us into the | 


hing that will be more readily admitted than this; | 
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is not what is meant by prayer when we associate 
with it the privileges of the Holy Mount.. Prayer 
that has transfiguring power—and who can doubt 
that it has that power—not the mere words of 
the prayer, however choice, but the act of prayer, 
the communion of a soul alone with God, must 
be prayer such as Christ’s was, the genuine out- 
come of a pure and devoted soul. 

Prayer after this sort is without a compeer 
among the spiritual influences that transtigure our 
life. The power of love in changing us into the 
Divine image and making known to us the heart 
of God has been greatly extolled, and never would 
we say a word in depreciation of it. But it is a 
singular and noteworthy iact that Jesus never 
speaks of His love for His Heavenly Father, and 
rarely of our love for Himself. It was unneces- 
sary. The life which we have by faith in Christ 
is love. As God is love, so the child of God is 
love. Love is the central, active force of the 
new life, without which all else is nought— 
without which all else, even prayer, such as we 
have on the Holy Mount, is impossible. Love, 
accordingly, does not come into comparison with 
prayer—as an influence transfiguring life. It 
stands alone—we do not compare the whole with 
a part. 


| A finer exposition of this truth than art can 
give is to be found in the records of missionary 
service. Every traveller in heathen lands is struck 
by the heathen face. They speak of the dull, 
apathetic, lustreless Chinaman, in whom emotion, 
unless it be the uprising of some gust of passion, 
is almost never seen; of the keen-eyed Japanese, 
with a wholly earthly gleam in the glance of his 
otherwise passive face; of the proud, and secretive, 
and sensual look of the Brahmin. They have 


| marked the gross and brutish countenances of the 
It is long since the | 
Church. put up this request, and Jesus.responded | 
y giving in His own life an example the most | 
impressive that can be imagined, an example which | 


African and the animal greed which is imprinted 
on the very lips of the South Sea Islander, and 
stamped on the poor bleared faces of those decay- 
ing races which are the victims of their hates and 
lusts. But let the Gospel of the redeeming love of 
Christ be preached to them. Let that change we 
call ‘the new birth’ pass within their soul. Let 
grace begin to rule in their hearts. ‘Their ungodly 
passions are cast out. They begin to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Then, as they pray, as 
they become eager with desire ann absorbed in 
communion, and at last devoted in surrender, the 
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fashion of their countenance is altered, and they 
shine with new light. For a man to pass into 
a meeting of renewed heathen out of the streets 
of a Chinese city, or from amidst the thronged 
ways of an Indian village, is to see at a glance 
that the transfigured soul has been expressed in 
the transfigured face. Whenever we see an old 
face shining with that meek and wistful and 
spiritual beauty which the fairest youth has never 
borne, we are able to say, as the young girl said 
of her mother, ‘She has prayed much.’ + 

{ When Livingstone said that we are out here 
in Africa ‘to change not so much the face of 
Africa as the face of the African,’ what did he 
mean? This, that be it male or female, ‘God 
makes a man’s face, but a man makes his own 
countenance.’ And it is this tell-tale latter that 
gives away the human being. In Africa the face 
can be as ugly as a conspiracy of dead ancestors 
could combine to bequeath it, and yet it lies with 
the man or woman to make or mar that elusive 
coat-of-arms of the soul called the countenance. 


Her face was wan and pinched and thin, 
But splendour struck it from within. 


Cain got his brand, but it was not the brand- 
new thing a humble fellow gets when God puts 
a shine in his face. The facial handicap is not a 
mere matter of a squint eye or marks reminiscent 
of small-pox, for in these lands they used to lop 
hands and crop ears. . But the saved soul can be 
so soundly converted that, be the body as. bad- 
looking as it happens, to be, out streams that ‘ shine 
of the soul.’ both bringing and. giving sunshine. 
Few would pay him a higher compliment than 
that. the man is inherently ugly. Yet here is the 
contradictory countenance lodging a counterclaim 
for the fellow, telling how Heaven has begun a 
work, that. will have no end until the ugly old 
body is changed into St. Paul’s ‘ without-spot-or- 
wrinkle-or-any-such-thing one.’ ? 


His Exodus. 
Luke ix. 31.—‘ Who appeared in glory, and spake of 
his decease.’ 
THE word rendered ‘ decease’ is a strange one. 
It is literally exodus—‘ going out.’ They spake of 
the exodus which He should accomplish at Jeru- 


1W.M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, 186. 
2 Dan Crawford, Back to the Long Grass, 371. 


salem. The same word occurs in the’ Second 
Epistle to Peter: ‘I will endeavour that ye may’ 
be able after my exodus to have these things 
always in remembrance’; and it is worthy of 
notice that the verses which follow are a reminis- 
cence of the Transfiguration. 

We do not know whether the writer had Luke’s 
Gospel before him; but, consciously or uncon- 


| sciously, he was led to the use of a term that con- 


nects his description with that of the Evangelist. 
In any case we may find instruction in taking 
this view of death as applied ‘to our Lord. 

The word ‘exodus’ means simply ‘of’ or 
“from the way,’ and in its more definite sense it 
refers to going with a purpose from one place to 
another. That was its significance as applied to 
the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt. 
They left Egypt with the object’ of going: to 
Canaan. It was all planned beforehand. It 
would not have been an exodus had they gone 
without foresight or arrangement.’ There is also 
implied in the term the idea of finality: It is not 
an exodus when you leave your country for a time, 
with the intention of returning. When Colombus 
sailed from the shores of Italy in search of a new 
continent, it’ was not for him an exodus, for his 
hope was to return with the néws of his discovery. 
It was different when the Pilgrim Fathers left 
the shores of England. They went to the New 
World to settle there for life. It was for them, 
in the true sense of the term, an exodus. 


q 
of 


1. Death was to Christ an exodus, because ere if 
came it was present to His thoughts, We may thus 
say that His exodus began with His public ininis 
try. We do not know what were His thoughts. 
before then. Only we may believe that the words 
which He uttered at twelve years of age gave 
meaning to all He said and did during the period 
of His early manhood. He was always gaint 
about His Father’s business. | 


| 


| 

When He Litirell 

cn the work ef teaching there came to Him the 

conviction that that work was to have as its issue 

the laying down of His life for the redemption of 

men. He realized that He was on the way to the 

voluntary sacrifice of Himself on the Cross. 

His life was thus a going forth to death. He 
said He had a baptism to be baptized with whic 
He longed to accomplish. As the time drew nea 

it is said that He set His face steadfastly towards, 
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Jerusalem. In the eagerness of His love He was 
ready to go through that for which He had come 
into the world. .In Gethsemane His human spirit 
quailed before the tremendous task He had under- 
taken, but in faith and submission He yielded 
Himself to the Father’s will. 

{ Acquainted in advance, in a degree of which 
we can only conjecture, with the particular grief 
that we specially associate with the Cross, He 
saw it from afar and saluted it. Saluted the rock 
on which He was to strike. Put on all sail to 
reach it, and set the helm for it; hastening, as the 
Gospel says, towards Jerusalem. Marched up to 
His Cross, as though He were claiming a Crown. 
Rode in a tumbril as if it were a triumphal chariot. 
Talked with men and angels of the decease which 
He was to accomplish. Watched the tree of His 
cross growing, watered it lovingly; watered its 
roots with strong crying and tears; knew that its 
flower would be immortal beauty and its fruit 
universal blessing. Prepared the caput cruenta- 
tum, the ‘sacred Head once wounded’ for the 
immortal glory and the Victor’s diadem.? 


2. On the Cross His exodus was finished. Ap- 
parently defeated, it was then that He triumphed. 
His feelings were expressed in the significant 
words, ‘It is finished.’ The thought of finality 
was present to His mind. He had indeed told 
His disciples that He would see them again. He 
was to return to earth as the risen Saviour. He 
knew, howeyer, that He would not come back to 
earth to suffer and to die. That was now all past. 
Death to Him was truly an exodus. It was final 
separation from the limited life which for thirty- 
three years He had lived on earth. No longer was 
His spirit to be vexed by the narrow and mistaken 
views of His disciples, no longer was He to be 
harassed by the opposition of His enemies, no 
longer was He to be surrounded by crowds that 
had no real sympathy with His aims. The soli- 
tudes of the wilderness and of the mountains 
were no more to witness to His sense of loneliness. 
He was now, to pass into the larger life of His 
glorified state. He spoke from experience when, 
on the evening of the Resurrection, He said to the 
two on the way to Emmaus, ‘Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
his glory?’ Yes, surely it was an exodus for Him 
1. Rendel Harris, The Sufferings and the Glory, 102. 


to pass from suffering into glory. ‘ Who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.’ 


3. Are we to say that more was suggested? 
We are to remember the indications given in the 
gospel narrative of the success of our Lord’s 
ministry as being only partial. We might have 
expected that a ministry so wonderful would be 
accompanied with tokens of widespread results. 
It was not so, however. Paul speaks of, at the 
most, five hundred disciples as witnesses. of the 
Lord’s resurrection. The miracles and discourses 
of Jesus made an impression on the multitude, but 
to a large extent it was an impression that passed 
away. The fact, however, is undisputed that the 
real success of the gospel did not begin till after 
our Lord had ascended into heaven, It was then 
that, according to His promise, the Spirit was 
poured forth.on the souls of men, and multitudes 
acknowledged in Jesus Christ their Saviour. 

Was it not to this He looked forward when 
He told the disciples that His absence in body 
would have for its compensation the presence of 
the Comforter, the Spirit of truth? Are we not, 
then, warranted in saying that death for Him was 
an exodus, an entrance into that higher sphere 
where He was to become the grand Source of bless- 
ing to the souls of men? ‘The glory into which 
He passed was the glory of flooding human hearts 
with Divine love, the glory of raising human lives 
into a Divine fellowship. It was for Him a 
blessed exodus that now His words were to find 
a response in believing minds, and that the suffer- 
ings which He endured were to be known as the 
one perfect atonement for the sins of all who 
trusted in Him. He saw the millions in every 
clime to whom His name would become dear. In 
the words of ancient prophecy, ‘ He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.’ 


Not in the west is thine appearance ended, 
Neither from dark shall thy renewal be, 

Lo, for the firmament in spaces splendid 
Lighteth her beacon-fires ablaze for thee ;— 


Holds them and hides and drowns them and 
discovers, 
Throngs them together, kindles them afar, 
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Sheweth, O Love, thy multitude of lovers, 
Souls that shall know thee and the saints that 
are. 


Look what a company of constellations! 
Say can the sky so many lights contain? 
Hath the great earth these endless generations? 
Are there so many purified thro’ pain? + 


Awake and Seeing. 


Luke ix. 32.—' When they were fully awake, they saw 
his glory’ (RV). 


Tue latest biographer of Principal Cairns, in his 
most satisfactory and illuminative little volume, 
gives us a very charming account of Cairns’s 
schooldays. He tells us that very early in the 
morning, when the house was still, Cairns was 
already busy with his books. His brothers were 
fast asleep, so was his father; no one was stirring 
in the cottage save his mother. She was already 
hard at work in her day’s toils, not grudgingly, 
but perhaps singing as she worked. Now Cairns 
had a limitless admiration for his mother; she 
was his heroine and his saint right to the end. And 
his biographer suggests that this love and adora- 
tion might be traced, in part, to these early morn- 
ing hours. The cottage was radiant with love 
and toil and sacrifice. But the others were heavy 
with sleep and did not see it. None but the 
zealous young student were awake, but when he 
was awake, he saw her glory.? 


1. When they were fully awake, the disciples 
saw the glory of a transfigured Lord. When we 
awake, we see the glory of a transfigured world. 
What used to seem commonplace and irksome 
now glows with magnificence and meaning. 
Wonder is the awakening of the mind, and won- 
der is the beginning of wisdom, to which the | 
natural seems miraculous and the miraculous 
natural. Clement of Alexandria preserves a re- 
puted saying of Jesus: ‘He who wonders shall | 
reign, and certainly he who is awake to the | 
marvellous glory of common things possesses a | 
regal experience. Arnold Bennett’s Clayhanger 
lived in the dreariest of English towns, but when | 
his friend the architect opened his eyes to see, | 
the place was transfigured, and he was constantly 

1F. W.H, Myers, Saint Paul, 55. 
*G. H. Morrison, Sun-Rise, 291. 
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aware of beauty to which» formerly he. had 
been blind. The world is apparelled in celestial 
light, if only we had eyes to see. Pater, a man 
of finest vision, was insistent on the need of wake- 
fulness as the secret of a vital and-vivid exper- 
ience. You remember — his words: 
moment some form grows perfect in hand ‘or 


face; some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer. 


than the rest; some mood of insight is irresist- 
ibly real—for that moment only. .,. . Not to dis- 
criminate every moment... is on this short 


day of frost and sun to sleep: before evening. 


‘Every 


Peter Bell was half asleep, and so he saw. no | 


glory in the primrose, but the poet, being fully 
awake, saw in the meanest flower that blows 
‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for’ tears.’ 
Keats, in a fine frenzy, cries out— 
Ah dismal soul’d! 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roll’d — 
Its gathering waves—ye felt it not. The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew _ 

Of summer nights collected still to make 

The morning precious: beauty was awake! 
Why were ye not awake? 


And may not we echo his astonished question— | 


Why are not we awake? 


2. When we are fully awake, we see the glory 
of a transfigured humanity. The disciples on the 
mount of vision had a new insight into the char- 
acter of their Lord. 


They saw in Him a glory. 


of which they had not dreamed before, and when > 


we awake we see unthought-of wonders in what 


we had regarded as commonplace lives. To learn 


to sympathize and admire we have only to be 
roused to see. A mysterious and august atmo- 
sphere pervades the meanest life; and we should 
gain unspeakably if only we were alert to discern 
“some of the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy 
and the comedy, lying in the experience of a 


human soul that looks out through dull grey eyes 


and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.’ 

So often we awake when it is’too late. We 
wait for our eyes to be opened by a catastrophe, 
and the vision fades just when we catch a glimpse 
of it. ‘The golden moments in the stream of life 
rush past, and we see nothing but sand; the angels 
come to visit us, and we know them only after they 
are gone.’ One sometimes fancies that among the 
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most. astonishing experiences in the next world 
will be the mew vision with which we shall look 
back on_this;. Our eyes. will then be opened to 
perceive the glory we were too dull to observe 
when here; jand with that awakening surely 
there will come.a. most poignant regret that we 
could ever, haye been so blind to the loveliness 
and wonder of,the hearts that beat so close to us 
and were the diyinest things God had given to us 
to know. , Of all pathetic pages in fiction, Clare’s 
Diary in The Ordeal of Richard, Feverel is per- 
haps the chief ; and, the reading of it should rouse 
us. from), our, lethargy regarding those who are 
nearest to, us,.In that chapter we have the re- 
velation,, of i heart that burned. itself out in a 
self-sacrifice, that was altogether heroic and_glor- 
ious, but. there were. mone. awake. to see. and 
appreciate until it was too late. . How, sen- 
sitive is).0UF yision,,of | the love that: is the most 

glorious -gomamonplace , of our lot! How _pro- 
found i js our, insight into the wonder and beauty 
of the. characters, which . are the most familiar we 
know !, tal : 

Hes ue = tea we are fully ree we, shall 
possess the, glory. a4, at rans figured vision of God. 
Life’s. greatest, tr a is not what. we suffer but 
what we miss. The s| luggard -lies inert, and loses 
the. glory..o ithe. awn ;., the Philistine stands, with 
unawakened Vision, before. the. ‘world’ s greatest 
Ai emit sees no. beauty that he should 
desire them; vie worldly, man, with spiritual 
faculties Tying, do ant, receives no intimation of 
the. Divine, presence. . ‘o; him no, ‘spiritual in- 
fluence Steams, TO the quiet “night of stars ; no 
subtle “suggestion, » reathing of Mystery, leaps to 
his eye from the. glory of the flowers; no accents 
of the. Eternal Voice, ‘ fain to be. hearkened,’ 
‘appeal to him, in Shgamany tops, speech of 

ature. “He As, as asleep, and so the universe is a 

barren, he ue of meaning. . Where awak- 
ened | sou e. “bush, afire. with (God, -he sits 
ae an eae ‘bl. lackberries. ; 
Magers drama of The Sightless we 
aie an impressive a allegory of the spiritual blind- 
ate our g Hie In the Play. a company 
blind people are lost in a. forest, with their 
a the one, person, who had been able to see, 
‘suddenly, stricke n. “with, mortal disease in, their 
midst. bernie are impotent a ‘and bewildered, hay- 
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ing none to guide them nor any vision to relieve 
their. fears. Such, says Maeterlinck, are the 
people of the present age. It is a time of doubt 
and perplexity and despondency, because men 
have lost the vision of God. And truly, without 
that vision nothing can content us. Dr. Oman 
has spoken in a memorable phrase of ‘ the author- 
ity of the optic nerve,’ and the one thing to give us 
authoritative guidance which we cannot doubt is 
the vision of God seen with our own eyes. Hear- 
say will never satisfy us. ‘Once I was blind, 
but now I see’; that is the only assurance which 


_no argument or insinuation can shake. 


1 A heavenly mystery has come to me, 


Wheré once my eyes were held they now 
can see. 

I do not know indeed, just how it came, 

Or how to speak of it; or guess its name. 


‘It did not steal upon me unawares, 
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Or come in’answer to beseeching prayers; 
But ‘as'I walked along life’s rugged toad,’ 
My shoulders bent beneath a heavy. load, 


+The song upon my weary lips grown still,” 
‘My only hope to keep a steadfast will— 


What' sudden’ shone ‘upon my blinded sight? 
I only know—‘ Upon the road a light !)’ 


And now life never can be quite the same; 
A purpose new is mine, a higher aim; 


_,My heart is freer far, my pulse more strong; 


The) way, is easier, and not half so long. 
_ The, song is,sweet upon my lips again : 


_ I sing and sing a blessed new refrain. 


The, road may. wind and climb—I upward 
lead ; 
No. path too stony and no height too “acm 


._ My friend keeps pace with me; I,hear 


his. voice, 
I feel his an: he makes. my ‘soul rejoice. 


_ All things, have changed since shines . that 


vision, bright, ; 


_,Undimmed, unchanging—‘ On the road 


a light ! i 
The Cloud. 


‘Luke ix. 34.—‘ While he thus spake, there came acloud, 


and overshadowed them.’ 


CLoups play an important part in the history 
of the Israelites. , To us: they. are but masses. of 
condensed vapour; but to the. Hebrew | they 
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appeared to be the dwelling-place of God. The 


presence of Jehovah in the cloud was very real to’ 


the ancient people, and ‘their poetical genius never 
rose higher than when they imagined their God 
concealed within the storm cloud, which in their 
poetry was designated by the picturesque name of 
the ‘cherub’; ‘He rode upon a cherub and did 
fly : yea, he flew swiftly on the wings of the wind’ 
(Ps. xviii. 10). The bright light shining from 
behind the cloud was the vesture of God and the 
symbol of His presence. 


1. The cloud always veils a glory too great for 
mortal ken. It curtains off a sight too awful ‘for 
human eyes. . It marks the truth that the finite 
cannot comprehend the Infinite. It is used to 
temper a vision to eyes that the vision .might 
blind. There is a glory into which the angels 
may not look, and they veil their faces with their 
wings. When any sight would be too dreadful 
for the gaze of men it is always veiled frony them 
by a cloud. 

Mark how universal is the use of the cloud as 
the sign’ and veil of a sacred mystery. When 
Moses went up into the mountain to learn God’s 
new name, ‘the Lord, the Lord God, gracious 
and merciful, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and in truth,’ he entered into a cloud. 
Those who looked up into the mountain saw it 
covered with that cloud which tempered the sight 
_ of God.” When Elijah stood in his tent door at 
Horeb the cloud again shrouded the near pres- 
ence of the Most High. When Isaiah went up 
to the holy place, in the year that King Uzziah 
died, he looked and saw in his vision the throne 
high and lifted up; but as he prostrated himself 
the smoke filled the temple, and from behind that 
cloud he heard the voices that cried, ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy.’ He had learned how infinitely high and 
unalterable is the righteousness of God. Right 
down through all the sacred record to that cloud 
which received Jesus out of men’s sight, it is the 
symbol of that veil which God hangs between 
men’s eyes and His own wonderfulness, and out 
of which men hear the voice. Here on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, 
God is to be seen on the face of Jesus Christ, and 


the travail of His soul is to be disclosed, and a 


new and dazzling truth is to be revealed to men, 
God comes with a cloud. 
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when the glory of | 


2. There is always the cloud when a new 'fe- 
velation is to be given.’ Never is God about ‘to 
reveal Himself in some new loveliness’ hitherto 
withholden, or to speak to men some renewing 
or unforgettable word, or to lead them up into 
some hitherto inaccessible height of duty, but ‘the 
cloud falls upon them, and, with the cloud,’ the 
fear. It is not always a mist that covers ‘a moun- 
tain top, or a darkness that blots out the blue 
sky and the friendly stars, or a smoke that’ fills 
the house of God. These sympathetic’ signs of 
Nature and these outward symbols are still seen. 
We often think that it is upon some night of inky 
darkness that our sorrows descend upon us like 
a pall. We think that it is upon some day of 
storm that the storm falls upon our lives. ‘The 
poets have interpreted these sympathetic symbols 
of Nature by their instinctive sense of what is — 
fitting. King Lear comes to the height of his 
frenzied sorrow when the storm is lashing the 
heath in fury. Burns sees in’ ‘chill November’s - 
surly blast’ sweeping away the autumn leaves” 
the mirror of his mood and of his misfortunes. 
Browning finds the darkness and the trouble of 
his doubt matched by the murky cloud and driv- 
ing storm over the moor on Christmas Eve. But) 
the cloud is seen as much in the doubt which blots | 
out the certainties once surely believed, the” 
shadow which falls upon the mind, the sorrow 
which darkens the heart, and the divadtads which | 
rob us of security and peace. Sometimes the 
cloud falls upon our faith in the being of God. 
The sure and glad sense of His love and know- 
ledge and nearness, all that makes God dear to us, 
is taken away. We pass into the shadow, and | 
things once clearly seen are hidden. Like Jean 
Paul Richter, we look up to behold only a socket 
in whichethere is no eye, and we hear the shriek 
of a fatherless world. Sometimes the cloud falls 
upon the providence of God. We pass into ways) 
of poverty which shame our faces and sadden our: 
thoughts. We walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and the world is emptier and, 
lonelier for all the days to come. The cup of 
pain is put into our hands, and we drink it with | 
trembling and with tears. We have sorrow up- 
on sorrow—unrealized aims, disappointed hopes, 
the neglect and contempt of men. Sometimes the 
cloud falls upon the will of God. We stand 
facing two paths, compelled to make some choice, 
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offered some future which is only hardship and 
lessened ‘opportunity and narrower ways. We 


have passed into the cloud, but it is the cloud | 
which overshadows men when God is about to 


make Himself and His grace and truth more | 


fully known ‘to them. 


{| Let us take two illustrations—one from 


Church history, the other from the narrower | 


sphere of individual experience. ‘The dark days 


of the eighteenth century in Scotland have been | 


known as the days of the Moderates. Scotsmen 
of every communion now realize how far below 
the flood-tide of the Reformation, with all its 
heat and crude thinking, and high words, and 
deeds of violence, the tide of religious life and 
thought and feeling flowed in those dead years 
of the eighteenth century. The truth as it is in 
Jesus had been almost forgotten. The gospel 
had lost both its note of music and its note of 
appeal. ‘The Church of Christ in Scotland had 


fallen into that fear of enthusiasm which was | 
the sure sign that its zeal had burned low, and _ 
that it knew nothing of the passionate nye of | 


Christ and the noble madness of Paul. Its min- 
istry held men of culture, of a certain stately and 


measured eloquence, and in some cases of high 


powers of mind. But, they knew little of that 


power of the Holy Ghost which is a fire in the | 
Humble | 


men who dwelt amid the silence of the lonely | 


bones. It was a time of the cloud. 
hills, and plain cottars who had not forgotten to 
pray, feared as they saw this darkness falling over 
their land and their Church. But out of the 


cloud there came the voice which uttered the new | 


revelation. The old thought of God had been 
too distant. The old knowledge of Christ had 
been too inhuman. ‘The old ideal of prayer had 
been too formal. The life of the Scottish Church 
had ebbed because God in Christ was not fully 
known. ‘Then came the simple evangelical prea- 
chers, of whom Boston of Ettrick is the type, 
and the Scotland that lay under the cloud heard 


the voice that said in the one message which | 
‘This is my be- | 
| John feared. 
' so suddenly. 
| ravished their eyes and awed their hearts. 
| had swept away Moses and Elias. 


always comes at such a time: 
loved Son; hear Him.’ 

The second illustration I take from)a work of 
imagination. Although it is an imaginative work, 
yet I believe it portrays an actual history, and 
is in true accord with Christian experience. 
When George Eliot tells the story of Silas 


| 


| 


} 
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Marner she has in view merely the trial and strain 
which a simple soul may pass through. But her 
story has a greater message than she seems to 
realize. Silas Marner is a simple-minded weaver 
who lives contentedly in a humble sphere, and 
finds his chief delight in the worship and fellow- 
ship and service of a little Christian congrega- 
tion. His life is about to be crowned by a 
modest and tender love when the cloud falls. He 
is basely slandered, and he cannot disprove the 
accusation. . The little church casts him out of 
its fellowship, and its simple folk look at him 
with eyes of shame, and his dearest disowns him. 
As he enters the cloud this; unlessoned soul 


| finds his thought of God not large enough for his 


experience. . His faith fails. He sinks into mor- 
oseness and bitterness. He fears and hates the 
face of man. On the edge of a lonely moor he 
makes a new home, keeping himself watchfully 
aloof, and refusing to meet the most friendly 


advances. But under the experiences of the years 
his mind enlarges. Voices speak to him in his 
darkness. He Jearns what all men must learn, 


from the days of Job down to the last sufferer 
under the mystery of pain, that God is not a far- 
off, placid, easy-going divinity, but One who 
loves men with a moral passion, deals with them 
for a spiritual purpose, and can make them per- 
fect only through suffering." 


For, in those saner moments 
When the inward eye is clear, 

Methinks I discern the reason 
Of the pains and struggles here. 


Those mysterious clouds that baffle, 
Those lurid storms that roll, 

Are they not the agonized labour, 
The birth-pangs of the soul ? ? 


The Voice out of the Cloud. 


Luke ix. 35.—' There came a voice out of the cloud, 


saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him.’ 


‘Tuey feared as they entered into the cloud.’ 
We do not wonder that Peter, and James, and 
The cloud came down upon them 
It blotted out the vision which had 
It 
They were 
1'Ww.M. Clow. 

* Florence Cortis-Stanford, Westering Winds, 25. 
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‘left alone in the chilling mist. What had hap- 
pened, and what might happen next, they could 
not tell. They feared as they entered into the 
cloud. That fear possesses every human heart 
as ‘the cloud falls, and God means that it should 
be so. It is only when men fear that they can 
hear the Voice. 

The Voice that came out of the cloud is a 
familiar one. We heard it before, almost word 
for word, at the Jordan when Jesus was. bap- 
tized. Jesus had then taken the final step which 
‘committed Him to the work of man’s redemption. 
With a full appreciation of what was involved in 
the act of His baptism, He said to the resisting 
and expostulating Baptist, ‘ Suffer it to be so now, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.’ 
It was the first acquiescent utterance of the »de- 
voted victim, and lo!. straight from heaven came 
the Voice, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well’ pleased’ And now once again Jesus 
declares His intention to fulfil all righteousness, 
‘but this time the acquiescence is in a’ destiny 
‘the thought of which makes Him shudder. He 
speaks of it plainly to His disciples, of the suffer- 
ings and the death on the Cross.’ He hides: not 
the awful truth that He must needs. go to Jeru- 
salem to suffer many things of the elders and the 
chief: priests and be killed. Again, it is the 
acquiescent utterance of the devoted victim, all 
the more significant as it became the subject of 
conversation with Moses and Elias. And again, 
straight from heaven, the Voice comes, bearing its 
repeated testimony, as if it loved to make it, and 
as if it were the one continuous and cherished 
thought of the Divine heart: ‘This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ 

That the communication is made in the old 
familiar form need give us no surprise. Poverty 
of idea is not to be thought of. It is the way of 
love to repeat itself. And love is everywhere 
the same, whether it be on earth or in heaven, 
for in every case where it is pure and true it is a 
Divine emotion. As on earth so in heaven, love 
Wwearies not in repeating itself, and wearies not 
in hearing the repetition. In heaven they rest 
' not day or night, saying ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.’ 
And never will the redeemed weary in crying 
with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 


,at, all. 


and ‘strength, and honour, and «glory, and.,bless- 
ing.’ Love: makes the old: refrain.ever. fresh. 
With reverence we find in the repetition of the 
words the revelation of God’s: heart, of love, to- 
wards His Son. It may be we shall hear/it again 
when we enter within the gates of the celestial 
city, and behold with our own eyes the Lamb of 
God upon the throne, ‘This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’ 


1. To our Lord nothing could have been 
sweeter at that stern hour when He had willingly 
acquiesced in His destiny, and resolved on taking 
the road to Jerusalem, than the expressed approval 
of His Father. He was travelling a path, dark 
and mysterious to Himself, ending in. gloom 
and darkness, notwithstanding the glory which 
gleamed eee it. He feared as ‘He entered this 
cloud, in which there seemed to be no brightness 
The first cold shadows of Gethsemane had 
rested on Him all. through the” past seven’ days. 
It was an additional trial to Him that even the 
chosen disciples among His | followers, did ‘not. 
understand Him, and that’ all found the Cross a 
stumbling-block. It was something to have the 


intelligent sympathy of Moses and Elias and to 
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hear them talk freely of the ‘decease | to be accom- 
plished at Jerusalem. But far beyond everything 
else as a solace to His heart and an inspiration to 
His mind was this approval that" came from His 
Father, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom Iam) 
well pleased.’ 


al 


2. The Voice out i the clodid was, steed as 
much ‘for the disciples as for their Master. It 
spoke directly to’ them. © At the Baptism the 
words were spoken directly to’ Jesus;'on the 
Mount: they are: spoken in the hearing of our 
Lord but directly to the disciples, for whose sake 
a new’ word’ of supreme importance is added, 
‘Hear ye him.’ Already Peter, and no doubt 
the other disciples with him, had acknowledge¢ 
the Divine Sonship of their Master: ‘Thou arr 
the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ was thei 
confession at Czsarea Philippi. That they full 
understood then what was meant» by this Sonshy 
is not probable; that they understood it any bette 
after this Voice from heaven proclaimed it to then 
is not certain. But there need be no doubt of this 
that now they understood that Jesus was in som. 
way exalted far above Moses and Elias, wit 
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whom in the matter of the three tabernacles they 
were proposing to place Him on a level. 


this was enough: 


3. And the Voice is for us also. It was while 
they were overshadowed by the cloud and while 
they were hushed in fear that the Voice spoke. It 
is always so. For the Voice is simply that word 
of God which we either will not, or cannot, hear 
until we are lying in: sobering silence under the 
cloud. The Voice is simply that message | of 
God which may come from some newly inter- 
preted passage of His Word, from some incident 
of His providence, from some kindly speech on a 
friend’s lips, or even in'the voice of a little child. 

‘4 A few years ago a business man found his 
affairs becoming involved. He had had for many 
years a singularly prosperous career. He had 
made himself. 'a happy home, and one. little 
daughter had brought a second love-light to. his 
hearth. He had been a strenuous worker in 
Christian service in his younger years. As his 
wealth and station increased, and the burden of 
his business grew heavier, he thought himself com- 
pelled to withdraw from so active a part in Chris- 
tian work. As misfortune after misfortune fell 
upon: his business, he devoted himself to it witha 
feverish energy. All seemed unavailing. The 
current of disaster was carrying him away. In 
the midst of it all his wife died. “The cloud had 
come down and overshadowed him, and he feared 
as he entered into the cloud. On the night of 
that dark winter afternoon when he carried his 
wife’s body to the grave he brought his little 
daughter’s crib into his own room to hush her 
sorrow and to comfort his own sad heart. The 
hours of the night passed slowly away, but sleep 
came not with them. He thought the child had 
sobbed herself into slumber. Suddenly a cry, a 
child’s broken-hearted cry, rang out in a single 
word, ‘Father!’ It was only a child’s cry to an 
earthly father, but it was the voice out of the 
cloud. It was the truth he had never really 
believed, never really known. It was the truth 
that God intended to reveal. He rose and, in a 
new penitence, he submitted himself and his need 
to the will and the way of his Father. He inter- 
preted the significance of the cloud.? 

qa su 1 Ww. M. Clow. 


By and | 
by they would learn more, but in the meantime | 


, 
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The Way of the Cross. 

Luke ix. 43-45.—’ But while they wondered every one 
at al] things which Jesus did, he said unto his disciples, 
Let these sayings sink down into your ears: for the Son 
of man shall be delivered into the hands of men. But 
they understood not this saying, and it was hid from them, 
that they perceived it not.’ 


1. WHEN Jesus came into the world He found 
that His people had formed great hopes of a con- 
quering Messiah whom God would send to restore 
the nation to prosperity and power. ‘That was 
the centre of all their religious hopes and aspira- 
tions. It was not merely a case of a narrow 
patriotism strengthening its hopes by providing 
them with a religious background. The religion 
for which the Jews stood was to be brought to 
triumph over all the lesser and lower faiths, and 
how could such.a triumph come except by the 
display of Divine might? 

So it. came to pass that the most genuine piety 
of the nation had gathered round this great ex- 
pectation. “That was the atmosphere into which 
Jesus came. What was His attitude to it?);It 
was a two-fold one. He believed in the hope so 
far as it centred round the coming of Messiah, 
and gradually He became conscious that He Him- 
self had come to do this great work. On the 
other hand He did not believe in the way of 
power. He knew that God’s greatest work could 
never be done in that way. ‘That issue had to: be 
decided from the very commencement of His 
work. He met it in His temptation. When 
we read of the tempter taking Him up into a high 
mountain and showing Him all the kingdoms of 
the world and their glory and saying to Him, ‘ All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me,’ that was the issue which faced 
Him. ‘There was an easy way in which to 
triumph, and all He had to do was to accept and 
use the weapons of material power. It was not 
a case of bowing down in worship before an actual 
power of evil; that would have been no tempta- 
tion at all to Jesus. It was a case of using the 
power of Mammon to do God’s work in the 
world, a far more subtle kind of pleading. Al- 
ready His people had built their hopes on that way: 
They wanted a supernatural power which would 
use the weapons ready to hand to attain its ends; 
they looked for strong hosts and flashing swords 
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and open conquests, ending in a reign of splendour. 
That was the vision Jesus saw in the loneliness 
of His temptation. All the hopes of His people 
supported the voice of the tempter, and at that 
first test, when His Spirit rejected such a path, 
He became the enemy of His people’s hopes. It 
is not too much to say that Jesus chose the Cross 
at His temptation, chose it deliberately as the only 
way He could take and remain true to God. 
From that moment the issue was decided, as far 
as Jesus was concerned, and He never wavered 
from it. One of the most impressive facts in the 
story which the Gospels tell is how the shadow 
of that temptation to use power and to avoid the 
Cross dogged the footsteps of Jesus. The hosannas 
of the people, the attempt to make Him a king, 
the eager expectations of His own little band of 
disciples—all echoed the voice which He had 
heard in the wilderness: ‘all these things will I 
give thee, if thou, wilt fall down and worship me.’ 
There is no heroism ‘in history comparable to'the 
way in which not for ‘a single instant did Jesus 
turn aside from the way which led to the Cross.’ 
We speak easily of our human crosses, of bear- 
ing the cross of weakness and suffering; but our 


crosses, as we call them, are for’ the’ most part | 


necessities which are laid upon us. The Cross of 
Jesus was a voluntary one; He chose the way 
which led to it when He might so easily have 
chosen another. The true replica of the Cross 
in human life is not the spirit which submits when 
the day of weakness comes, but the spirit of the 


man who in perfect health goés out into stricken | 


lands and into the haunts of disease in order to 
save His fellows. And even so there is in the 
sacrifice of Christ that which is different from any 
sacrifice which man has made. 


2: What, then, is the secret of Christ’s choice? 
What’ prompted Him to take that way and to 
hold to it? The secret is that it is only the way 
of the Cross that can ever save men. Does that 


sound arbitrary? We do not mean that the mere | 


physical agony is an essential part of the way by 
which men are saved. But we do mean that 
both in man’s task of helping his fellow-man to 
better things and in God’s task of saving men 
mere power is impotent. Power orders, enforces, 
and in the end answers disobedience by a might 
which crushes. There is nothing in power which 


can save. That is true in our human relation- 
ships. Power by itself never saves. The parent 
who relies merely on his power to enforce 
obedience will find in the end that his children 


——— 


have only waited for the day to come when they © 


possess the power of independence, and when that 
day comes they will assert it against his will. 


Is. it not true also in all these jarring relation- — 


ships between classes and nations? One class has 


power to hold another down, and. it does so with — 


slight regard to their feelings; but power always 
changes hands in the cycle of the years, and when 


the’ respective positions are reversed, the same — 


disregard of feelings is shown by those who have 
climbed to the top. _Men do not learn sympathy 
in their hardships and injustices, they learn re- 
lentlessness, and the crushed heart of one genera- 
tion becomes the iron hand of the next. 

So it is with nations also—the oppressed turn 
into the oppressors and rebels become tyrants. The 
actors change their parts, but the play is the same. 
Power can take the world so far, but no farther. 
It can change the actors, but it cannot change the 
play. It can shift frontiers, but it cannot change 
hearts. 
make a new world: 
Cross that can do that deeper work which every- 
one to-day can see needs doing, but so few know, 
how to do. 


3. If this is true in the little affairs of men, 


‘ how much more is it true in the great drama of 


redemption, where God and the soul of man stand 
face’ to face. 
truth that even God cannot save men by. power? 
He can punish, He can subdue, He can crush, 
but is that. God’s purpose? Does He not seek to 
win men to the love of the highest, to win the 
hearts of men, to touch those springs of freedom 
where a man says, ‘I love this,’.‘ 1 choose that,’ 
‘I go this way.’ Power cannot touch freedom. 


It can hold it down, but it cannot alter the desires 


of the heart. Only love can do that.. Everything 
else fails, but love never faileth. 
And because love can be rejected and scorned 


and bound and reviled in a world like this, there is — 


a Cross in the story of the Divine love... Christ 


did not submit as the Sacrificial Victim, He chose. 


the way of the Divine Conqueror, and it is neither 
the agony of stretched out limbs nor the spear- 


It can make a new map, but it cannot 
It is only the spirit of the — 


Is not the message of Christ the 
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pierced. side which, best expresses what the Cross 
means, but, the light in, His eyes, ‘the joy. that 
was set before him,’ the wonder of a Love which 
out of seeming, defeat can, win the greatest wicker 


of alkeviot sy x90200'7/ 


“Ah, traveller, why choose this way— 
Hilts ‘rather than another?’ 
~©This way man calls me, him I must obey, 
’ For is he not my brother— 
He only, and none other?’ 


‘But, traveller, why all this speed? 
Such haste ends in undoing.’ 

‘Tf I should tarry now in his dire need, 
Disgrace were mine and. ruing— 
And, that were mine undoing.’ 
‘Then what is it thou look’st to see 
There’ at thy journey’s ending?’ 

His feeble: hands outstretched for help to me 
Ere all is. yet past mending, 
And nothing left but ending.’ 


if And what is it thou think’st to hear— 
_,,, Blessings or, curses, crying?’ 
‘ if needs be, both; it is not those I fear, 
But. that e’en now he’s dying 
_ With, none, to heed_ his crying.’ 


*But'to him is no smoother’ way 
‘> Than this thy torn feet follow?’ 
Others ‘I’ve 'trod—in vain; by this I may 
Be there to comrade him at end of day; 
So, spite of hill and hollow, 
“This way I choose ‘to follow.’ 


be PR icepellabay _ Greatness. 


rity fel it 
Luke, ay 400 — Then there arose a reasoning among 
hem, which © of them should be greatest.’ 


Risen is in one sense no difficulty in this passage 
no hard words tobe explained, no old customs 
o be explored: \We feel we can, in a way, see 
he whole scene. It might have happened any- 
vhere, at anytime. There is nothing new in 
umbitious thoughts or ambitious dreams among 
‘ither old or young. . 

» And!) yet-—think bach this happened. | Jesus 
ia just spoken! to''the disciples about the near 
ipproach of His death : ‘The Son of man shall 
ye delivered into the hands of men.’ »“ Then there 
rose -a/'reasoning among them, which of them 
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should be greatest.’ What a commentary on 
human nature! 
It is amazing what things we can talk about 


in, the presence of the awful and the appalling. 


| We have heard men indulge in loose frivolity 


amid the most glorious scenes in the Upper Alps! 
It is surprising what strange fields the conversation 
can. take even when we are returning from a new- 
made grave... It seems as though the terrible in 
life soon loses its impressiveness, and we are away 
in the heedless shallows again. Here the Master 
has just been uttering one of the darkest words 
that ever fell from His lips. 


1. Jesus perceived the reasoning of their hearts. 
It is a most helpful thing to know that the Lord 
has an early perception of what is going on in the 
secret places: _He does not come in too late! 
Things have not ‘ gone too far.’ He discerns a 
thought before it generates a deed. He knows 
when the most inward thing begins to go wrong. 
An expert motorist can ‘ feel’ when anything in 
his machine begins to go wrong; it is even so in 
our relationship to Christ. He can feel when a 
motive is out of order, or when a wish has become 
perverse, or when our thinking is moving along 
perilous wayys.. He perceives the reasoning of 
the heart. And so He instinctively recognizes 
the central thought and ambition in the hearts of 
His disciples. That ambition was crooked and 
perverse, and He began, as He always did, to 
straighten and correct it. 


2. The disciples had got a wrong conception 
of greatness, and their conception has been per- 
petuated as a popular error to our own day.. They 
imagined that greatness consisted in a certain 
position, when in reality it consists in a certain 
disposition. They conceived that greatness meant 
nearness to the Throne, whilst in reality it means 
likeness to the King. They reasoned that great- 
ness meant the possession of authority, whilst, in 
reality it means the readiness of service, Their 
conception was all external, and had to do with 
the outer living, not with the inner life. And now 
the Lord will correct this. He will tell them that 
greatness is found not in ostentatious prominence, 
but in a certain deep and secret relationship. The 
primary question which. can be. put to any life i Is 

this: To what are you related in the spirit? 
not—Whose blood is in your veins? but, Whose 
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life is i your soul? What is your aR ae in the 
region of the heart? 


3. Now let us see what steps Christ will take. 
First of all, He took’a child, and set him by Him. 
Mark the extreme points of His speech: ‘ Who- 
soever shall receive this child . . . receiveth him 
that sent me.’ On the one hand there is a little 
child; on the other there is the eternal God! 
‘And now we are seeing greatness as Jesus con- 
ceived it. The height of all greatness is to receive 
God. ‘The greatest man is the man most God- 
filled and God-possessed. ‘What a sublime concep- 
tion! It is independent of place, applause, money, 
or worldly fame. We become really great just 
in proportion as we become filled with God. The 
statement knows no exception. 

{| The greatness of the minister is in proportion 
to his God possession. A man may be endowed 
with a rich collegiate equipment ,and yet he may 
stand before an audience perfectly impotent, while 
some illiterate local preacher, who knows nothing 
about ancient languages, and can~ scarcely ‘speak 
his own, stands before a congregation, and the 


wind of the Spirit breathes through him, and’ 


everybody recognizes that they are in the presence 
of a great man. It is even so in civic council, 
and in the national senate. The God-filléd man 
has his own enduring place, and evéry other form 
of greatness is vain and empty. It is‘ here that 
we find the secret of the immense power which 
belongs to the Society of Friends. Numerically, 
they are only a very small company, and yet in 
influence ‘they pervade the whole land. There 
is no noise about their goodness; they do not cry, 
nor lift their voice in the streets; they are just 
filled with God, and their greatness receives the 
thankful recognition of the world.? 


4. How, then, are we to receive God? We 
must first of all prepare the way of the Lord. 
When a foreign prince is on a visit to this country 
the streets in London through which he is to pass 
in procession are closed to ordinary traffic. But 
this is not the way in which we are to prepare 
‘the way of the Lord.’ He loves to come through 
the ordinary trafic. He mixes up with men’s 
ordinary trades. He does not ask that our ordin- 
ary duties should be put in the back streets; He 
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just’ asks that’ He may’ be allowed to visit ‘us when) 
we are engaged in’ humble’ duty and quietly earn=: 


ing our daily bread.) And what would He like-us 
to be doing when He’ comies? ' Here comes in’ the 
significance of the child. ‘Whosoever receiveth 
this child receiveth me.’ He desires not that we 
should be intent upon the great things, but that 
we should be devotedly concerned with. the every- 
day small things. Anybody can receive a child, 
and anybody, therefore, can receive the Lord. It 
does not take the learned man to be gracious to 
a little one, ‘and therefore it’ is not necessary that 


we be learned before we entertain the’ King. “Silas 


Marner opened his door to’a little foundling; and 
God slipped in! And that is most literally true. 
No man can lay-a kindly hand upon’ little’ child 
without at the same time lifting up, the latch and 
letting in the Lord Jesus. We begin. at. the ‘very 
humble end, but the lowly road. has glorious i issues. 


Toleration and Testing. 


Luke ix. 50.—‘' He that is not against us is fon us.’ 
Luke xi.'23.—‘ He that is not with me is against me.’ 


THESE two sayings of our Lord ‘have’ caused 
difficulty to many. Renan wrote ‘of them that 


they were ‘ tout a fait opposées,’ and sometimes we 


have almost been inclined to agree’ with’ him. 
But, if we examine the circumstances under which 
each was spoken, and. the purpose for which our 
Lord spoke them, we shall see not only that they 


are not contradictory, but that, they carry two 
distinct lessons, both of which the disciples of the | 


Lord Jesus Christ, in every age of the Church’s 
history, need to learn. 
“He that is not with me is against me,’ 


His disciples with a test for themselves. If they 
could not make up their minds that they were 


altogether on the Master’s side, they must! write 


themselves down against Him. ‘ He that is not 
with me is against me’ is a lesson to the disciples 
that there must be no half-heartedness in service, 
that there must be no doubt about each in- 
dividual’s own relationship to Him. 


‘He that is not against you is for you’ had a 
Our Lord gave it to the dis-| 


different message. 
ciples that they might have a test to apply to other 
people. 
enrolled himself as a disciple of Jesus casting out 
devils in the Master’s name. In a moment of 


said | 
our Lord, and He said it ‘that He might provide | 


Two of them had seen one who had not. 
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exclusiveriess they forbade him. ‘ Forbid him not,’ 
said the Master, “for he that is not against: you 
is for you.’ d 

Our Master was tébching two lessons—a lesson 
of large-hearted ‘comprehensiveness and a lesson 
of whole-hearted consistency. They needed to 
learn these in our Lord’s day. One great section 
of the’ Jews, the Pharisees—from a religious point 
of view the predominant section—had by their 
narrow-minded exclusiveness eaten the ‘heart out 
of ‘their religion, The other great section 
ef the Jews, the Sadducees, by their. self- 
seeking compromises,’ had made the religion of 
Judaism ‘without spiritual influence in its own 
land. Pharisee: and Sadducee between them, by 
exclusiveness and by compromise, had ruined the 
spirituality and the influence of the Church of the 
Old Testament; and had made it unready to wel- 
come ‘the eer onan He came: 


eect 


15 Lath go the. context of: the first saying. 
“Master, we saw one casting out devils in. thy 
name; and we forbade him, because he followeth 
not with us.’ ‘One would have supposed that 
John’ might well have felt sure of this man, for 
he had given’ two indubitable proofs of being on 


the side of Jesus: | He was casting out devils— 


and was not that part:of the very work which 
Jesus had commissioned His disciples to:do? And 


he was doing this in Jesus’ name, proving thereby’ 


that he was a believer in the power of that name 
and a disciple at heart; for, asi Jesus said, no man 
could do a mighty work in'His name ‘and there- 
after lightly revile Him. But John, with sub- 
lime indifference’ to these conclusive marks of 
discipleship, condemns and forbids the man for no 


better reason than that ‘he followeth not with 


us.’ We should say it was amazing if we did 
not know that it was the way of the human 
heart always. It is indeed the commonplace of 
Church history. We forbade him, because he 
followeth not with us. 

Apparently, then, it is possible for those who 
love Jesus dearly'to misunderstand Him seriously, 
and to hamper the work of others who are serving 
Him with as much zeal as themselves and with 
more intelligence; for we cannot help feeling that 
the unknown man who owes his place in history 
to John’s foolish rebuke had an instinctive pene- 
tration into the essential conditions of discipline 
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far superior-to John’s. own. .For, John’s. measure 
of | discipleship; was, at,any rate for the, moment; 
a purely external one—‘ he followeth not with us’ 
— whereas this man! felt that the) true. disciple. is 
one who does the work of'the Master,, and that 
whether he follows ‘ with us’ or not is,a matter 
of the’ most utter indifference. _ Of course there 
were reasons at that time why John should have 
so completely, though mistakenly, identified the 
cause of his Master with that of His little dis- 
ciple band; all the same, there is struck here. the 
first note of that well-intentioned arrogance which 
has.seldom been wanting in the, history) of, the, 
Church... It has too often seemed to the powers 
that be that because someone ‘ followeth.not with 
them,’ does not share their.opinions or , endorse 
their methods, he is necessarily, wrong, and ,must 
therefore be denounced, censured, or, excommun- 
icated, as the temper of the age suggests; whereas 
all the time it. may be he that. is right and, they 
that. are wrong. He may be, by his. actions or 
words, interpreting the spirit of his. Master far 
more profoundly, than they; and they. may, need 
the solemn rebuke, ‘Forbid him not.’ 


Call him not heretic whose works attest 

His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 
Whatever in love’s name is truly done 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one, 

Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word * 
Is not against him, labours for our Lotd.? ’ 


(1) What is the. condition of.. discipleship ? 
Surely, it. is not following ‘with us... For: who 
ate we? -Poor, stupids! loveless mortals, who at, 
the best ‘know in. part and prophesy.in, part,’ and 
at the worst are but caricatures of the ideals to 
which we aspire. Surely it is-not adhesion to us 
but to Christ that is the true test-of' discipleship. 
Does the man about whose loyalty we are in 
doubt, and whose work we, like John, are 'thirst- 
ing to interrupt—does he ‘ follow with Christ’? 
If he does, that ought to settle the matter for us. 
But how shall we know whether he follows with 
Christ? .In the last resort we cannot know, for 
only the Lord can look upon the heart. But so 
far as we may know at all, we have no other 
basis for judgment than that indicated by Jesus 
Himself when He said, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ What a man does is the best avail- 
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able index to what he is; and if the business of his 
life is'‘casting out devils—and the modern world 
is almost as full of devils as the ancient ever was— 
then we may well take his loyalty for granted. Or 
if We must suspect it, let us suspect along with it 
our own intelligence; let us suspect our interpre- 
tation of the mind and heart of Christ. For if 
Christ was misunderstood and’ misinterpreted 
even by the man who lay upon’ His bosom, it 
will be no great wonder if we misunderstand 
Him too. 

(2) It is unspeakably pathetic that such a 
reason should have been so often offered through- 
out the history of the Church for thwarting the 
unconventional ‘service of some fellow-disciple : 
“he followeth not with us.’ Is he any the worse 
for that? For again let us ask, who are we? 
Necessarily but a fraction of the great Church of 
Christ, and no more infallible| than any other 
fraction. For it puts a considerable strain upon 
our credulity to suppose that any group of mortal 
men has a monopoly of Divine truth. There- 
fore our standards of judgment are necessarily 
limited, and may even’ be false, as John’s’ were. 
The truculent and peremptory prohibition by 
which. we think to do Christ honour, may be 
answered by Him with a rebuke. And when we 
shut out of our fellowship a man who is doing 
gracious and helpful work-in the name of Jesus, 
the loss; is rather ours than his. It is he who 
represents the true Church, not we; and no ex- 
communication of ours can really deprive him of 
that ‘cheerful liberty of heart’ which belongs to 
the brave and sincere. But he is’ vexed, though 
scarcely surprised, to find that so many who have 
ranged themselves ‘under the banner of Christ 
have forgotten that where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty. 


He drew a circle to keep me out: 
I was heretic, rebel, one to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We made a circle that took him in. 


2.. Now look at the second incident. Jesus 
had just cast’ out an evil spirit in Capernaum, 
and’ the miracle was at once made the text of 
a fierce ‘and’ painful controversy. ‘He had done 
it,’ said the Pharisees, ‘ by collusion, for He was 
a mere devil-worshipper. Herein lay the secret 


of His art. If He had not sold Himself to the 
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evil. one how could He win respite from. raging, 


distress for this miserable ,demoniac?’ - And 
there were those standing by—possibly friends 
and kinsmen of the healed man himself—who 
could listen to this blasphemy without .a word of 
protest... In the presence of scribes and Phar- 
isees, some of whom had come down from Jeru- 
salem as official spies, it would be impolitic to 
commit’ themselves. 
counsel for a time and watch the trend of events. 
Their worldly wisdom was covered up with the 


glozing profession of an open mind. On the-one, 


hand they would not themselves rail at the 
Divine Healer, and on the other hand it was no 
duty of theirs to: combat the innuendo. . But such 


Better’ keep, their own- 


a policy had upon it the stamp of baseness and 


infamy. To see a benign and indisputable mir- 
acle and. then forthwith listen in silence to an 
insult against the worker was the mark of mean, 
ignoble, cowardly natures, quite disqualified from 
sharing in the blessedness of the Kingdom. Such 
neutrality was bad on the ground: of morals and 
religion alike... There: are times: when the open 
mind is a crime. .The event of which they had 
just been witnesses should have compelled them 
to take sides, and; we can feel that our Lord’s 
implicit condemnation of their unheroic attitude 
was not one whit too strong. They were not 
waiting for further light or seeking indications of 
God’s guiding: hand. Their duty was plain and 
they shirked it like poltroons. 
with me is against me.’ 

The world itself does not count the indeter- 
minate tempera virtue, and sooner or later expects 
each man to declare himself and ‘take his side on 
questions that agitate the community. Perhaps 
it patronises'the trimmer for a time because, when 


the conflict. between’ right and wrong becomes © 
ity 


acute, it can usually count upon his support. 
is peculiarly merciless to the man who continues 
sitting upon the fence after it has called upon him 
to come down. And, up to a ‘certain point, the 
world is perfectly right in demanding that every 
man shall show his colours. 
tions are pressed home upon us in our civic or 
in’ our imperial life we are not free to decline 


“He that is not 


When test ques- 


the responsibility of forming a judgment and re- | 


cording it. 
making up his mind evades obligations of binding 


The man who shirks the duty of | 


force, and is the victim of a proud, ‘selfish, exag-_ 
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rerated individualism. He practically says, ‘I 
vill live in a nest of my own, and no one shall 
jrag me out to meddle with my neighbours’ nests, 
Ir to save them from the spoiler.’ The world 
it last loses’ all patience with the man who will 
o-operate neither for good nor for evil. 

(1) Continued neutrality is a sign of moral 
veakness and makes ready for the tragic collapse 
»f character at last. In a languid colourless 
vorld this irresolute attitude might carry with it 
10 grave omen of: disaster. _ But the world in 
vhich ‘we find ourselves is one of fierce moral 
truggle, and it is as difficult for a man to pass 
hrough it without swaying either to the one side 
yr to the other as for a tight-rope walker to per- 
‘orm his feat ina storm, A finely poised attitude 
yf non-committal might perhaps be manifested in 


‘ealms of windless calm, but not in the tempest- | 


lous scenes where-our lot is cast. 


The man who | 


‘akes no:sides as between good and evil is anemic, | 


ind if one with faint pulse, weak digestion, blood- 
ess body, ventures into a plague or cholera area, 
he dire result is inevitable. 
of making up‘his mind isin a condition of disease, 
ind such disease may mean evil to others as well 
is to himself. “The would-be neutral lacks the 
‘emper of courage, of sacrifice, of heroic defiance. 


He who aims at being always neutral will find | 


at last that there:is no evil of which he is not 
capable. Weakness hardens into malignity, and 
he great crimes of history have been perpetrated 
xy men who could not fling a defiant ‘ No’ into 
he teeth of the world, and who held themselves 
superior to the weakness of taking sides. 


lined to express an opinion or to pass a sentence 
9f condemnation on the crimes committed by the 
ermans in Belgium and France, and also on the 
sinking of the Lusitania. He had granted ‘ inter- 
iews’ ‘to the representatives of a German- 


To the former he was friendly; to the latter he 
spoke in weak and faltering tones; repeating the 
normous assurance that he was ‘the represen- 
‘ative of God uponearth.’ ‘ But,’ he went on to 
say, ‘the war places the interests of the Holy 
Bee in danger; and we are at the present mom- 
nt in am uncertain situation.’ The Germans had 


merican newspaper and also of the Paris Liberté. | 


The man incapable | 


] Spiritual neutrality was the title of a leading | 
urticle in. The Times of June 25, :1915, concern- | 
ng the attitude taken by the Pope, who had de- | 


| as bad as a crime. 


nor evil in their midst. 


cannot conceive 


denied the charges of outrage, murder and sac- 
rilege brought against them; iand: this ‘ represen- 
tative of God upon earth’ (! ) who claimed infal- 
libility was either unable to come to a decision 
or else he dared not speak out and denounce 
the crimes which he knew had been perpetrated 
against thousands of his own flock: Was Bene- 
dict XV. afraid of the ‘Germans? or was there 
between him and the Kaiser a secret understand- 
ing about the temporal power of the Roman Curia 
in Italy?) In any case, the spectacle was a’ shame- 
ful and pitiable one. ‘Spiritual Neutrality,’ 
when a great religious leader is asked to’ denounce 
a hideous wrong against defenceless men, women 
and children! His attitude may well have caused 
amazement and grief to French and Belgian 
Catholics, and confirmed English Protestants in 
their distrust and dislike of Pontifical claims.+ 

(2) Thus, under the mask of neutrality Jesus 
saw a phase’ of ingratitude that would soon pass 
into implacable hatred. For many months past 
He had been strengthening His claim upon the 
good-will of His contemporaries and’ proving 
Himself an unexampled Benefactor of the people. 
This pusillanimous aloofness was not mere reserve 
towards a stranger who had done neither good 
If ever prophet or re- 
former deserved well of His generation it) was 
He. And His ministry was about to pass into 
an undreamed-of exploit of sacrifice. That He 
should die to reinstate men in God’s favour puts 
a hue of incredible blackness upon the indifter- 
ence some men think fit to show Him. We 
that the man fallen among 
thieves, and befriended by the one passer-by upon 
whom he had the least claim, should assume a 
neutral attitude towards his benefactor and even 
take part in criticisms upon his character. The 
sinister reserve which stints praise to a deliverer is 
If under such circumstances 
the heart is incapable of gratitude, it must surely 
be entirely preoccupied with hatred and _ ill-will. 
In every period, as in that of which we are think- 
ing,’our Lord’s dealings with men deepen in their 
daily tenderness and generosity, and if we do mot 
become His friends, it is most sure we are irre- 
trievably drifting into. a: position in’ which we 
shall find ourselves His open’enemies. 


ly. W. W. Moetan. 
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Christ’s ‘Stéadiness. 


Luke ix. 51.—‘ He stedfastly set his face.’ 


THE words may. be taken as a description of the 
entire career of Christ... Asa child. of twelve, 
Jesus was ‘what the Scripture speaks of as ‘ stead- 
fastly, minded.’ ‘ Wist ye not,’ He said, ‘ that I 
must be about my Father’s business?’ And what 
was the glory of His childhood. was the glory of 
His manhood. |‘ It came to pass when the time 
was come ‘that ,he should be received up, he 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ 

«Those who have crossed the ocean have been 
struck with the way in which a well-built and 
well-manned vessel keeps sits head to the sea, and, 
in| spite of wind and wave, holds to its. course. 
No sound is'more familiar on the deep than the 
steady throb of the engine. In looking.at Christ’s 
life, one thing that. impresses us) is its steadiness. 
Of Jesus; none would ever say that He was shift- 
ing; or even driven |about. The throb of His life 
was constant, and perfect: Christ laid stress in 
His, teaching on» the need of, steadiness. ‘ He. 
spake-a parable unto them to this end, that, men 
ought always to pray, and/not -faint.’ He prac- 
tised. the lesson;.which He’ gave,. and, by- His 
example, reinforced the precept. Jesus’ felt, as 
we cannot feel, the whole. stress of life. We 
meet storms, He faced a cyclone... Men spurned 
Him. The Prince of darkness fought Him. God 
forsook Him. Jesus- was sometimes like a vessel 
reeling under the blows of the storm, but the 
fiercest moment of the darkest night never turned 
Him. Flattery, falseness, threats, difficulties, dis- 
appointment—none of them moved Him. ‘He 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ 


To two things Jesus kept His heart and eye 
true. 

1. To duty. Save the word ‘ God,’ ‘duty’ 
the most august word in the language. Words- 
worth speaks of duty as the ‘ Stern Daughter of 
the Voice of God!’ Love is more tender, duty is 
imperial. ‘The sense of duty in a life is like ballast 
in a boat—it steadies it. Pray, if you be wise, 
for the dutiful sense, and cultivate it. It is a 
badge of nobility. No one ever had the sense of 
duty so strong as Jesus. One of the notes of His 
life is its commandedness. He came down from 


‘Ba 


|Heaven'to do not» His own will, but God’s. 
‘lived and He died by commandment. 
strong in His heart; so was ‘duty. « 
this weapon that’ He combated the ‘forces that 
‘threatened to shake Him. Jesus felt: from. first 
to last a commanded mani: 
‘must be about: my Father’s business? ’ 
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» He. 
_ If love was 
It: was with, 


‘Wist ye not that I 
iS TD must 
work the works of him that sent:-me.’: | 

Duty meant for Jesus difficult and often dan-) 
gerous work. It meant effort, restraint, sacrifice,’ 
discipline. It meant acting rightly to everyone. 
It meant standing for principle when no: one’ was: 
willing to stand by Him. | It: meant being ‘stead- 
fast to men who were ‘not steadfast to Him., It: 
meant beginning over and over again to teach the. 
alphabet of truth to slow, inapt scholars. It meant 
infinite patience, what we would: call :.ceaseless 
drudgery. It meant dying, for to die was) Jesus:’: 
duty. But whatever it meant—to be,-to, do, to; 
go—Jesus kept true toits mandate, and sought its; 
firm: support. alin nnd mp4 

2. Jesus’ kept. steadfast: to. His goal.‘ He 
stedfastly set his face: to go to: Jerusalem,’ :: Jesus’, 
goal was Jerusalem. ‘How much. that ‘meant! 
It meant! life: with: its sorrow, Gethseman¢e with 
its travail, the judgment-hall with its ‘injustice: 
andishame, the Cross with.its anguish, the hiding | 
of the Father’s face. ''| Even for Jesus: there. was 
no royal road to the Mediator’s.throne/ / For Him 
the only path lay by Jerusalem and Calvary. It 
was a long and a sore circuit, but Jesus took all 
the needed steps. t tousltoot off 

Jesus felt keenly the Rok be to turn aside 
from the goal. He was tempted in, His suffer- 
ings. His friends wished to draw Himiaside from. 
them., Peter rebuked Him when! He spoke of 
them. Satan strove to perplex Him. . His own 
soul trembled when the cup was put into His_ 
hand. He cried in the greatness of His grief, ‘ If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’ And yet 
amid all He set His face as flint against yielding.’ 
‘He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ 
For the Cross that meant death to Him meant’ 
eternal redemption to souls, 


O Path which no eagle knoweth, 
No vulture’s eye hath seen, 
Where never the lion: goeth, 
Nor the fierce lion’s track hath been; 
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>» Not'in the land: of the living 
') «That wondrous’ path is known, 
But Death and Destruction know it, 
Path trodden by One alone. 


Path of, the lonely sorrow, 
Path of the Lamb who died, 
Path from the grave to the glory— 
No other path beside. 


. . aba . . . : . . 


From the depths of the doom and darkness 
Ascends that, ‘wondrous road, 
| Which leads the heart of the sinner 
‘Up. to the heart of God. 


b: For’ bin’ theights of the golden city 
‘ He made the glorious road, 

“Which: leads to the heart of the sinner 
ooo » Down 8 ip eat of God. 
ni tzol ady ovpe ot | 

The Three Temptations. 

THe ix. 7 a) And it came to pass, when the time was 
“edme that he should be received a he stedfastly Set his 
“fate to go to hang i] 
of bel Sved anes ov ; 

‘In ‘the: i etbealbelenes of the Church’s jain some 

-one picture’ of the Master can generally be: found , 
oto ‘typify the characteristic quality of the religion’ 
cof the time, some one ‘picture which’ grips and: 
vitspites the dominant minds» of Christendom. | 
Generally such! pictures ‘have dwelt upon the 
-gentlenéss and compassion of the Saviour. » Often 
they have portrayed His agony and His sorrows. 
/Christ:and the children; Christ the Good Shep- 
(herd; Christ’ in Gethsemane; Christ and Ecce 
Homo—these stand out as specially familiar in 
-recent'times: To-day we should all agree that, 
\for the: younger generation at least, no scene. is 
“more symptomatic of their conception of) religion 
than that described in these verses, the lonely and 
heroic: Figure, resolute inthe | fulfilment of) its 
'purpose, striding with set face and unfaltering 
*steps along’ the road to the Cross, and leading the 
bewildered group of disciples on a journey whose 
‘goal they do not yet understand and which they 
are beginning to dread... 

If we have learnt anything in these later years 
it has: been the splendour of the: Master’s manli- 
-ness,' the» romance of His' uncompromising de- 
1 From an MS. of the 14th century, trans!#Frances Bevan. 
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‘mands.’ 


| hear Christ say ‘ Let him take up his Cross’ 
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Against the background of a ’conven- 
tional religion which has claimed to make the best 
of both worlds, which has watered down’ the 
element of sacrifice and exaggerated the promise 
of reward, we set the splendour’ of the stark and 
naked Cross; and our Christianity seems at’ once 
tawdry and worthless. It is true that we still 
and 
“Whoso loseth his life,’ but we have dissipated 
all the meaning of those ruthless sayings until 
they have come to mean little more than the duty 
of ‘almsgiving and public’ worship. _ We have 
made Christ’s religion cheap, so cheap that’ men 
and women with red’ blood’ in their veins and a 
passion for the heroic in life scorn’ it as a thing 
too easy, too respectable, to ‘be worthy ‘of their 
devotion. They see Christians openly prepared 
to ‘compromise with ‘known and notorious evil; 
they see a creed of the ‘Crown without the -Cross 
openly proclaimed ‘by the lives: if) not’ the ‘lips 
‘of disciples.» And they spurn, and —— spurn, 
a faith’so mild »in its demands. 


“He stéedfastly ‘set his face’—the ‘phrase’ is 
“Hebraic, the commentators tell us. And there 
is more in it than the expression of. a resolve. 
“It implie’ fixedness of purpose,” says Plummer, 
‘especially’ in the prospect of difficulty or dan- 
ger”; and he refers to several passages in the Old 
Testament, one of which will suffice. It is 
Isa. 1. '7—-' Therefore ‘have I set’ my’ face like ’a 
flint, and I’know that I shall not be ashamed.’ 
“He stedfastly set his face.” The Greek implies 
fixedness of purpose, and the translators have tried 
to bring that out. ‘Set his face’ comes from 
Tindale, from whom come most of the immortal 
phrases in the ‘English Bible. It was a second 
thought, however, with him. In the edition of 
1526, his translation was ‘he determinéd hym 
self.’ But in 1534 he’ hit upon ‘he set his face,’ 
which is more literal as well as more vivid. The 
Geneva translators went back to ‘ he bent himself,’ 
and Coverdale offered ‘he turned his face.’ But 
the Bishops returned to Tindale’s ‘he set. his 
face,’ and strengthened it by inserting the adverb 
‘stedfastly’ (there is no adverb in the Greek); 
and the translators of the Authorized Version 
accepted the insertion. ; 
“He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ 
And yet there was no place to which the pious 
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Israelite had more delight to, go. .. When the time 
came+—it!came at least once every year—that, they 
said, ‘Come, let us go up to Jerusalem,’ his heart 
thrilled. with. joyful. expectation; he went, with 
singing unto Zion. 

Jesus ‘ set his face stedfastly to go to Jépubalem.’ 
And yet. He. loved Jerusalem... ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . how often would I have gathered 
thy. children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings.’ ‘ How often,’ He 
says... We miss that word.,, The commentators 
almost always ‘miss it. They miss it altogether, 
or they merely point to it.as a proof out of the 
Synoptics themselves that the ministry of Jesus in 
Jerusalem. was longer than. the Synoptics. give 
account of... But there is more in the word than 
that.‘ How. often would I. have gathered thy 
children together’ is the story of-love’s persist- 
ence.., Was it to the Galileans only that He 
cried, ‘Come unto me, all ye that Jabour and are 
heavy laden, and I, will give you rest’? No, it 
was to Jerusalem also. And: not once or twice, 
but many times. He loved Jerusalem with the 
persistence of a mother’s love...And yet when 
the time,came that, He had to go up to Jerusalem, 
He had to set His face steadfastly. 

For this was the third temptation of His life, 
and the hardest. We speak of our Lord’s three 
temptations, by which we mean the three tempt- 
ations in the wilderness. But these were three 
aspects or three incidents of one temptation. ‘The 
temptation in the wilderness was the first of the 
three great temptations by which the Son of Man 
was tried upon earth, 


1. The first, we say, was the temptation in. 


the wilderness, It came from the devil. Taking 
Him up into an exceeding high mountain, the 
devil showed Him all the kingdoms of the world 


and, the glory of them, and said, ‘ All these things. 


will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me.’ ‘There was some audacity in it. 


on condition that the robber should be acknow- 
ledged King. 
of right upon his side. 
give thee, and the glory of them, for that is 
delivered unto me,’ he said; and it is only now 
that we begin to understand how widespread in 
the world the power of the devil has been. 


The: 
robber had come to offer the King His own and’ 


And yet he had some appearance | 
‘ All this power will I. 


Read 
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such a book as Dr. Nassau’s. Fetichism: in West 
Africa. It is simply a history of the wwa'Ship of 
the devil. 

‘ All these things will I give shée), - said. It 
was somewhat audacious, but it was a real tempt- 
ation. For Jesus had come to obtain these things. 
He had come to seek and to save that which was 


lost. He had come to win it all back from the 
devil. And the devil’s offer was an offer of it 
all. How hard He found it afterwards to win 


men back, to win them back the way by which He 
had to go to win them. You remember that in 
the great intercessory prayer He said, ‘ Those that 
thou gavest me I have kept.’ There were not 
many of them, but He seemed so thankful to have 


kept them. ‘I have kept them,’ He said, ‘and 
none of them is lost.’) None of them?»! “ None 
of them is lost, but the son of perdition.’» ‘There 


were only twelve; but even of the twelve one 
goes away. It is so hard to save the lost in 
the way He.had.to save them.) |. | 

It was a real temptation. For the devil offered 
them all, and offered them all at once. In the 
devil’s way not one of them would have been 
lost, and not one pang would Jesus have had to 
suffer to win them. But the conditions were not 
possible. The worship of the devil: was not pos- 
sible. For although Jesus had at the last to 
identify Himself with those whom He came to 
save; though He had to be numbered with the 
transgressors as if He were Himself a. trans- 
gressor; yet He could not join them in their wor- 
ship of the devil. That would have been to 
make him actually a sinner, and a sinner can 
never be a saviour. The worship of the devil 
was not possible. 

Nor was it possible to accept thems from the 
devil even without the worship. | For the devil 
was a tyrant. His subjects obeyed him because 
they feared him, not because they loved him. 
Now, Jesus had come to win the love of men. 
Their persons, which was all that the devil could 
have given Him, were nothing to Him without 
their love. If it is a mere matter of persons, 
‘God is able of these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham.’ If it were a mere matter of per- 
sons, Jesus could have gathered the children of 
Jerusalem together whether they would or not. 
The temptation of the devil was a real tempt- 
tation. But the conditions were not possible. 
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Jesus cannot become a sinner and worship the 
devil; and none can be His until they have | 
learned to say‘ We love Him.’ 


2. The second temptation was keener. It came | 
from the people. _ He had found them in the 
desert, and had fed them. He had had com- 
passion upon them, for they had been with Him | 
a long time, and they had nothing to eat; and 
He had fed them—fed them apparently with no- 
thing to feed them with, fed them till they were 
satisfied and basketfuls were left over. It was a 
great risk He ran. (And He need not have run 
the risk. “He could have sent them away. There 
is no doubt ‘He could have sent them away, and 
they could have gone into the villages and got 
food for themselves. He knew the risk He ran. 
He knew that they would misunderstand it and 
would tempt Him.- 

They tempted Him at once.. They came and 
offered themselves to Him. They offered to 
follow Him whithersoever He went. Well, He 
chad come to win them. He had come to seek 
and to-save the lost—just such as they were. And 
it was a keener temptation than the devil’s:' For 
they offered themselves in love. They did not 
come because’ they feared Him; they came be- 
“cause they loved Him. 

‘But their love was only cupboard love. ‘Ye 
seek me... because ye did eat of the loaves, 
and were filled.” Jesus has often been offered 
‘cupboard love.’ Men seek Him because they have 
‘eaten of the loaves, or because they hope to eat. 
And it is a real temptation. He is so considerate. 
He is so hopeful. May not the love for 
the loaves turn into love for the Giver of 
‘them? “A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench.’ But cupboard 
love is not love, for the heart of it is selfishness; 
and where self is, love is not. ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself.’ It was a 
real temptation, because He had come to seek 
and to save that which was lost. And when the 
lost were coming to Him in crowds, hoping to be 
fed, hoping to be clothed, hoping to be done with 
toil and pain and be at rest, He had to send them 
away with an offer of rest for their souls. He 
looked upon them and loved them as they went 
away sorrowful. And He knew that the time 

was not far off when He must go up to Jerusalem. 
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| that time’? 


3.. The third temptation was the hardest. It 
came from Peter. Jesus had asked the disciples, 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of man am?’ 


| He had asked them, ‘But whom say ye°that I 


am?’ And Peter had answered, ‘Thou art, the 
Messiah, the Son’ of God.’ From that time He 
began to show His disciples that .He must go up 
to Jerusalem and be put to death. Why ‘ from 
Because it is absurd to. suppose 
that the Messiah is to be put to death. Jesus of 
Nazareth might. be put to death, But now, we 
know that Jesus is the Messiah, and the Messiah 
is far too high to die. ‘From that time,’ because 
from that time the temptation was possible. And 
the temptation came. Peter took. Him. and_be- 
gan to rebuke Him, ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall not be unto thee.’ 

It was a keen temptation., How keen it was 
we see in the severity of Christ’s answer: ‘But 
he turned, and said unto Peter, Get. thee behind 
me, Satan: thou art a stumblingblock unto me.’ 
For Peter, would have Him win men by living, 
by living as the Messiah, not by dying..., Cert- 
ainly He must win men’s hearts. Certainly. He 
would not have them if He did not. have their 
love. And it must be the unselfish love of the 
heart. Well, He was winning them... Had He 
not won. Peter himself, and James, and John, 
and Bartholomew? And how had He won them? 
By teaching, by living, not by dying... Let Him 
have patience. Did He say, ‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw. all men unto me’? 
No; no. .Let Him remain on the. earth, and 
in time, in time, all men will come to Him: 

It was the keenest temptation of all. | They 
did love Him in life, and He loved them, for 
loving Him. And it was an awful thing to go 
up to Jerusalem to die. So He steadfastly. set 
His face to go to Jerusalem. 


The Thought of Jerusalem. 


Luke ix. 51.—'He stedfastly set his face to’ go to 
Jerusalem.’ 


THERE is no difficulty in seeing what was to 
Jesus the deterring element in the journey to 
Jerusalem. He tells us Himself—it was the 
prospect of death. The difficulty lies in two 
questions: first, where lay the legal offence in the 
teaching of Jesus which made Him liable to death? 
and, second, conceding His liability to a capital 
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chargé} why was death” to! | Jesus ' ‘$0 deterrent a 
thing? : 


bd Ts the former question ‘the common answer 
would be: The capital’ offence of Jesus was His 
claim''to ‘be the Christ’ or’ Messiah: But. in 
Jewish’ law ‘this was’ no crime. ’ A» Messianic 
cldim was’ no heresy. ’ It might be proved ‘to be 
false, and if proved te be false it would need 
‘to’be abandoned; but to ake the claim was, in 
itself; no sign of impiety, no trespass against: pat- 
“riotism. °' When Jesus’said; ‘'I-am the Christ,’ He 
did ‘not: také one step towards the cross of Cal- 
Wwhity. : If Heihad’ stopped there, He would never 
‘have’ been ‘crucified. The heresy began; ‘not 
‘where’ He’ said; ‘I'am the Christ,’ but where He 


asked, ‘ What think ye' of Christ? 'whose son’ is’ 


oRre ** ‘’Phe’ violation’ ‘6f national law ‘lay; ‘not 


in saying He was'the Messiah, but in’ claiming | 


‘for’ the Messiah * a power which had never been 
cbticéded to that ofhcea power which had-always 
been’ ascribed 'to''God' ‘alone.*: The forgiveness’ of 


sin, ‘for: ‘example; was riot’an act which-had ever 


beet! attributed to the Messiah it had |always 
been ‘regarded $a’ distinctively *Divine® preroga- 
tive! 
of mah! hath power on earth’ to forgive’ sins,’ He 
said’ something! which “ran! directly’ counter ‘to’ the 
Jewish ‘faith—a' faith which placed'the judgment 
of the’sinner in the hands of God alone. He had 
escaped prosecution simply because He had uttered 
thé words in Capernaum. Had. He spokén' them 
in’ Jérusélem—in the vicinity! ‘of! the priests and 
the Temple-He would’ certainly have “had ‘an 
earlier experience of’ thé visible cross.’ 


the isartie message of pardon. Could: He ‘fail to 
see ‘the: result?) The prediction ‘of His! death ‘is 
not one of His miracles; ‘it. would have been'a 
miracle had He not foreseen it. 
simply a'Jewish' “reformer, “Hay, had He been 
simply the Jewish Messiah; His prediction would 
have been a wonder; but He was claiming for the 
Messiah a Divine. prerogative, and therefore from 
His.,country’s, point of. view .He. was. guilty .of 
blasphemy. 


2,, But, the real difficulty. comes. with. the second 
‘question. Conceding that the journey to Jeru- 
jsalem on such a mission involved, death, why should 


’ When ‘Jesus said‘ in Capernaum)'‘’The?Son | 


8.’ “It/was to, 
Jerusalém) He riow proposed to goto’ go with. 


Had He been 


‘the prospect of death have been fraught with, such 
»horror)in the: soul’ of Jesus? | 


,On any view of 


His person you .may adopt, it ‘seems aj strange 


thing. Do you say He had the memory of a 
life antecedent, to: His earthly life? Then death 
should for! Him have had»no terrors., Do you say 


-He emptied Himself. of ‘that,memory when He 


came to earth? Then:there remained for Him an- 
other refuge+-His\ deep trust;in the Father. Do 
you ‘refuse: to look: beyond the’: veil |of His 
humanity ?! »Even; then, ‘how was:death for Him 
any worse.than for you! - There,have been men 
for whom: enthusiasm has made.death painless— 
martyrs at the: stake, :soldiers on, the jbattle-field. 
‘Had. Jesus less enthusiasm | than these? 
‘not ‘come to: make, an expiation to, His, Father, to 
offer !His. life as)a compensation, for ‘the, myriad 
\lives unoffered,?; Was not death in :the line,of that 
offering? He had elected to surrénder, His ‘will to 


Had He 


ithe Father wherever He might lead«;;;Should not 
the! spotimost distasteful be the spot- most covetéd? 


»lf Jesus is to atone! by -a sacrificial lifé for the 


self-indulgencé of a\united: world, why should not — 


‘thé most;sacrificial hour—-the death{hour—be. the 
one which, by, Him: is most, eagerly, welcomed ? 
ron Why ,notl? 


chased..only: by the. culmination of the world’s. sin. © 
If it was the hour in which, Jesus, could, give the 
int, which the | 
When. you — ; 
look.at the) crucifixion of Christ’ you will, need to | 

Viewed from either | 
side, its aspect, is very. different.. On the one ng it. 


highest, glory; itiwas also the hour i 
world must: reach the deepest,shame. 


view it);from.-opposite sides.. 


isthe completed. surrender. of a: spotless soul; 


~the other itjis the completed’ stage of human sin. — 


On. the one side, it is love abounding; on the other 
it, is jselfishness,rampant... On, the/onhe side it is 
‘something, to attract the Father toward the earth; 
on the: other -it)is something to opel the Father 
‘fromthe souls of men. . 4 ~ crag 

y 


The ee Spirit. 


TY ‘Luke ix. /54-56.—* When His disciples. James and | 


saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that’ we bid fite to 
come down from heaven’, and consume them ? 
turned and rebuked them. . 
village ‘ (RV). 


| 


. » And they went to another | 


SucH is the account: of this od incident 


in the simple form td which it has been reduced }, 
It is better }) 
88 | 


by recent criticism of the sacred text. ~ 


Because: that hour; could}jbe pur-— 


But he | 


\ 
| 
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khown tous in the more elaborate form in which | they could be overcome by One whose power was 
it has been current in the Church, probably since 


the end of the second century, and ds we have it 
in the Authorized Version. The fact that this pass- 
age was selected as needing expansion and explana- 
tion is in itself significant of the importance which 
was in very early times attached to it. ‘ He turned 
and rebuked them;’ though the Evangelist does 
ot record the nature of the rebuke, it may well be 
that tradition treasured the weighty words, ‘ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of,’ and 
they were added to the original. A further 
expansion was given by the adaptation of recorded 
\itterances of Jesus: ‘ For the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 


In the same way the cause of the Apostles’ zeal — 


so. far-reaching and so. deep-seated. Courage 
and resoluteness were the qualities necessary for 
success. So the affront to their Master and to 
their nation seemed doubly intolerable... Why 
possess power and not use it? Why have a policy 
and not give it effect? The sense of power, the 


| consciousness of a noble and far-reaghing policy, 


| vigorous action; 


i . . | 
was at a later period rendered more obvious and — 


intelligible by the explanatory reference to the 
prophet of the Old Dispensation whom they had 
just seen on the Mount of Transfiguration; and 
the words, ‘ even as Elias did,’ made explicit what 
was before implied in the question; ‘ Wilt thou 


hat we bid fire to come down from heaven, and | 
In this way, it would seem, | 


consume them?’ 
he original narrative of Luke was enriched by 
a careful commentary, calculated to impress its 
meaning more forcibly on the mind, and leave no 
oom for misunderstanding. 


1. Jesus was churlishly refused hospitality in a 
village of the Samaritans because His face was 
set to go to Jerusalem. ‘The refusal was an out- 
rage, and an insult: an outrage to the great 
Teacher, who at least deserved respect; an insult 
o the national sentiment of His followers. It 
came at a time when the hearts of the Apostles 
had been uplifted by the splendid vision of the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The great lawgiver 
and the foremost prophet of the law had sub- 
mitted themselves to Jesus and acknowledged 


that He was sent to accomplish and perfect their | 
mission. For a moment the Kingdom of Heaven | 


had seemed to have a local habitation upon earth. 
Never before had those who saw that vision been 
so deeply impressed with a sense of their Master’s 
greatness. It is true that He had spoken of im- 
pending disaster, but this counted for little; so 
far as the hearers attended to His forebodings 
they were only an incitement to their zeal. 
Dangers—yes, there were dangers; but surely 
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created in their minds a desire for “strong and 
and action involved the over- 
throw of gainsayers. Is not this natural reason- 
ing? Does it not apply to the conduct of great 
affairs? Does it not express the necessary method 
of success? 


2. But there was more than a desire for action 
in the minds of the energetic Apostles. Con- 
siderations of policy might enable them to explain 
their action to themselves and give it a fair colour; 
but the motive was one of human impatience, 
irritation and desire for revenge. “Their sense of 
right and wrong was shocked by the insult offered 
them by the Samaritans. Doubtless it seemed to 
them that they were free from selfish feeling, for 
they were moved only on behalf of their Master, 
and of their nation, But their Master’s cause 
was after all their own. They had left all and 
followed Him. But if they were prepared to 
share His hardships at first, it was partly in the 
hope that one day they might share His glory. 
When He was welcomed with respect some re- 
flection of the honour paid to Him fell upon 
themselves. When they were brought into sudden 
contact with human churlishness they experieticed 
a sense of personal wrong, of deprivation of an 
undoubted right. The extent of this personal 
feeling was hidden from them by the fact that it 
was concealed beneath the veil of a further insult 
to their nation. “The Samaritan villagers ex- 
pressed their immortal hatred for the Jews by 
refusing to admit to hospitality one who was 
journeying towards the Holy City. Personal re- 
sentment cloaked itself beneath the cover of pat- 
riotic zeal for the national honour. Surely 
“salvation was of the Jews’: should. not that 
truth be placed beyond dispute? . Nothing is 
better for the world’s progress than to make 
its great issues clear. A nation conscious of a 
mission must assert its right to fulfil. its mission. 
A timely resort to force is the. shortest , and 
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most humane method in the long run. A signal 
act of vengeance on a handful of insolent’ peas- 
ants would be a warning to ‘the rest, and 
would doubtless lead to the submission of the 
whole Samaritan people. There was a good 
opportunity for a decisive act which, though severe 
in its outward appearance at first sight, would 
be seen on reflection to be entirely merciful in its 
end. 


3. But when the Apostles proceeded to formu- 
late a course of action they seem to have felt the 
need of sheltering themselves behind precedent; 
and, claiming a Divine sanction, ‘they said, 
Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them?’ ‘The _refer- 
ence is clear enough, without the explanatory addi- 
tion ‘even as Elias did.’ They had in. their 
minds the life of the prophet whom they had just 
seen. He had overthrown his enemies by the 
power which God committed to him; surely 
Jesus: also, was, possessed of a like power which 
might be called to, their aid. At first they gazed 
onthe untroubled face of their Master, and felt 
some. difficulty in framing their thoughts. They 

were dimly. conscious. that it was useless to ask 
Him to take action on His own behalf. Yet He 
had once committed some of His powers to their 
hands; might He not.do so now? So the ques- 
tion was\asked: ‘Lord, wilt thou that we bid 
fire to come down from heaven?’ ‘They, wished 
for permission from Him to do on His behalf 
what, they felt He would not do for Himself. 
It might be that the time had come when the 
Master would cast aside His strange reserve, and 
boldly advance His claim on men’s allegiance. 


At, all events, sheltering themselves behind pre- | 


cedent, and offering themselves as the willing 
agents fora new departure, they preferred their 
cequest. It must have been with. stammering 
tongue, and with a quick sense of shame before 
they reached the. end of the sentence.. They read 
the answer on the Lord’s face, even before He 
‘turned and rebuked them.’ 


4. How, then, has the Church of Christ ever 
dared to persecute? There can be only one 
answer: because it was exposed to the same 
insidious temptations as beset the Apostles, and it 
closed its ears to the Lord’s rebuke. For we 
must ‘recognize that persecution is not ‘merely 
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something horrible and hideous, but. something — 
which is terribly natural in itself. The desire of — 
every man to have his own way becomes all the 
stronger when he knows that his way is a good 

way. It is appallingly easy to cover this natural — 
desire with a fair appearance, to claim as from — 
God authority which He has not conferred, and 
to misapply Scripture in justification of such a 
claim. This is what the Church unfortunately 
did in the fourth century, and it is difficult to see 
how any extenuation can be pleaded for its mis- 
doing. The Church was in possession of an 
abiding and unalterable standard by which to’ 
judge its motives and try its actions. It was 
untrue to itself if it did not always act up-to its — 
knowledge. It was wrong when it deliberately 
abandoned. its’ standard from reasons of exped- 
iency or self-interest. Its aims were higher than 
those of the world, and the two powers came into 
inevitable ‘collision. The Church conquered by 
suffering, and then, in the moment. of victory, 
yielded to the attraction of an alliance with the 
world ‘to put down the foes who were undermin- 
ing the faith within. The alliance, it is. true, 
failed of its purpose ; and the power of the State 
was invoked by both parties in turn.. But none 
the less the precedent was established. Ortho- 
doxy prevailed by its inherent truth. But the 
weapons once grasped remained in the Church’s || 
armoury, where for long intervals of peace they | 
lay unused. When battle was impending. they | 
were furbished up anew, and it was claimed that 
they had received. God’s consecration. Popes and 
prelates, with their minds made up on purely 
worldly grounds, sought for precedents and re- 
joiced to find them. | They perverted God's, 
message, with which they were entrusted, to the 
level of the world’s maxims. They stifled con- 
science, they drowned the voice of understanding, 
they went far to quench the shining of the Light | 
of the world, they certainly obscured its power to) 
illuminate the dark places of politics and society. | 
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{The text is actually quoted by a writer of 
the sixteenth century as an argument in favour’ 
of persecution. This may seem an act of incred- 
ible audacity, but it is in accordance with the | 
whole tenor of a bulky volume. The Spanish 
theologian, Paramo, regards the development of 
the Inquisition as the central fact in human | 
history. He pays little heed to the records 7 | 


F 
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the Old Testament, bit claims our Lord Himself 
as ‘the head of the present Inquisition, and the 
producer of the most complete results’; because 
the authority of the Inquisition proceeds from 
that which was committed by Christ to Peter and 
his successors. Its legal basis is, that all baptised 
‘persons, if they deviate from the faith, must be 
compelled ‘to keep it. This principle is, in his 
eyes, So self- -evident that it needs no proof. ‘ He 
searches Scripture for mentions of the nature of 
‘the penalty to be inflicted, and so remarks, with 
entire unconsciousness : : ‘Our Lord, passing 
through’ Galilee and the midst of Samaria, sends 
‘messengers into a village of the Sitar tubs: to 
make ready “for Him. The Samaritans did not 
receive Him, and James and John were of 
opinion that they should’ be punished by fire from 
heaven. ‘Here is the punishment of heretics, 
namely, fire;, for the Samaritaris were the here- 
tics of that age.’ + 
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APE RE As Ae Change. 


Tule! ix. 54. —' Lord, wilt thou that. we command fire 
to come down from heayen, and consume them, even as 


Elias did?’ 
1 John iii. 14.—‘ We know that we have passed from 


death unto life, because we love the brethren,’ 


‘Tuer is all ‘the difference in'the world between 
ithe two sentiments, and yet the speaker’ is the 
lsame in, each case. These fiery threatenings, 
‘these angry demands, fell from the lips of him 
whom the church in all time has called the 
pattern,of love. ely 

There, can be no question that John, the son 
‘of Zebedee, had what we might call a heated 
‘temperament. We catch a glimpse of a flame 
of fire in the words, 
command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume, them, even as Elias did?’ ‘There can 
be, no doubt here of the flaming of anger.) And 
anger with evil lurking in it. ‘Be ye angry, 
and sin not: neither give place to the devil,’ 
wrote. St; Paul. The Apostle John had been 
opening a door. for the devil. 

| Now it is a comfort to think that we need not 
be downhearted because we find we have hot 
temperaments. . Three impulsive men were 
ichosen by our Lord to be in His inner circle, 
and closest to His own heart. _ There is one 
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“Lord, wilt thou that we | 
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thing that is nauseous to Him, and that is luke- 
warmness. It is the heart that is bloodless; the 
pulse that is sluggish, that Jesus Christ’ finds 
repellent and difficult to deal with. 


Later St. John speaks, not as a son of thunder, 
but as a son of God. ‘ Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.’ He is conscious of the great transition 
and the change that has come. And we, too, 
look hopefully up for a remedy; we want to know 
how the change has been effected; we long to 
learn how our temper may be checked; how the 
boiling up within us may be kept within bounds, 
or, better still, turned to good effect in the 
Master’s service. ‘There is a giant in the kettle, 
mother,’ murmured James Watt, who harnessed 

the giant and turned his power to good effect. 
Heat means force. 
There seems to be a threefold remedy. 


1. First, there is g change of ideal. ‘Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the 
Son of man is come, not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.’ In those words the Master 
turns the eye of John the Apostle from Elijah, the 
old-time prophet, to Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
He will have him study a new pattern. You and 
I are surely conscious of this in our own lives. 
Directly we get away from the thought, ‘ every- 
body does it,’ to the question, ‘ What would Jesus 
do?’ shame begins to flood our faces, penitence 
begins to flow into our hearts, and we lift up our 
eyes to a new ideal. The old levels are too low. 
St. John himself wrote gladly afterwards: ‘The 
darkness is past, and the true light is now shin- 
ing. ‘We know that we have passed from 
death unto life.’ There is a change of ideal. 
We love the brethren. ‘We love, because he 
first loved us.’ It is as we bring ourselves into 
line with the ideals, not only of a noble example, 
but of the Christ-pattern, that we humbly ask : 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 

{ Jesus has but a single purpose—to change 
men by means of love, change the brutes into 
saints. The enchantress Circe, the satanic spouse 
who appears in the fascinating pages of mythology, 
changed heroes into beasts by means of carnal 
pleasures. Jesus, the anti-satanical, the anti- 


—Circean (l’antisatana l’anticirce), rescues man from 


animalism by a power stronger in itself than 
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that of any form of. pleasure... Only by striving | 


to become, like unto God can we further this | 


undertaking, which seems hopeless to us whose that village had been blasted at first in answer to 


nature contains still. much of the animal, to us 
who are «still incomplete beings. To become 
more holy we must keep what is divine ever in 


view. Be holy because God is holy. Be perfect 
because God is perfect. 
The secret of imitating God is Love. ‘The sure 


way to attain to transhumanization is through 
Love; love of man for his fellow-man, of the 
friend and of the enemy. If such love be im- 
possible, then our salvation is also impossible. _ If 
it be repugnant to us, that is a sign that happiness 
is also repugnant to us; if it-be absurd, then our 
hope of redemption is but an absurdity.? 


2. There is, further, change of heart. “You 
may be born with a bad temper, but you can be 
born again with a temperament that is enabled 
and reinforced by Jesus Christ. ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, he that listens to my words and leans 
in faith on him that sent me, shall not come into 
a state of conviction, but is passed from death unto 
life’, That speaks not merely of the regenera- 
tion of a new life; it speaks also of the new 
power which comes with regeneration. The 
whole of the story in the fifth chapter of St. John, 
in which those words are set, is one not merely of 
forgiveness, but of a lifting up from paralysis to 
power. 

| Dr. George Matheson, in a suggestive preface 
to one of his books, asks: ‘ What is the difference 
between the gentleness of Ruth and the gentleness 
of John?’ And the answer he gives is this: 
“Ruth’s was a matter of birthright; John’s was 
a. matter of conquest. Ruth’s was temperament; 
John’s was grace. Ruth’s was planting; John’s 
was supplanting.’ 

1 Said a native in Central Africa to a mission- 
ary: ‘There was a lion in my heart, but it has 
been cast out by your words.’ ? 


3. Again, there is also a change of object. 
There came a day when, after the mission of 
Philip, the Evangelist, fire did fall upon Samaria, 
but it was the fire of the Holy Ghost; and one 
man who was sent by the Apostles to call down 

‘ Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 117. 
2 H.C. Lees, Failure and Recovery, 22. 


| that fire from heaven was Jehn, the onetime Ar 
brand.. What a difference it would haye made if 


John’s prayer... The woman of Samaria, and many 
another like her, had been altogether driven away 
from the path of Christ if they had seen what 
revenge might mean from Christian people. Now 
they see the fire come from heayen and lives are 
transformed, and there is great joy in that city. 

{.I stood some years ago by the De Beers 
Mine, Kimberley, and looked down the funnel of 
that extinct volcano. Men were digging out 
blue clay, to extract little precious things that were 
once lumps of carbon; through fire and pressure 
they have been transformed until they have be- 
come diamonds worthy of cutting and polishing, 
and setting in a king’s. crown. Do not be down- 
cast. because the fires burn and press, upon your 
heart.. Remember that as you fix your eyes on 
the Master, as you draw from:Him of the spirit - 
of love, as you cultivate the ideal of a noble 
service, He will work.so;that in the volcano of 
your heart black spots shall be transformed into 
diamonds of Christian character that shall one 
day sparkle in the crown of our Lord Jesus for 
ever and ever." / 


Misapplied Examples. 
Luke ix. 54.—‘ As Elias did.’ 


Wuar a tendency there is to quote history just as 
it may happen to suit our purpose at the time! 
How we dote upon the historic personages who 
say things which exactly suit our temper and 
conform to our prejudices and give an outlet to 
our judgments and resentments! | We make men 
great that we may hide ourselves behind them. 
What a comfort to the uneasy conscience that 
the name of a great man can be quoted as giving | 
somewhat of patronage and consent, however small. 
and reluctant, to anything which we have felt 
it our duty to do! This is characteristic of human ° 
life, this is notably characteristic of religious life; 
we look not at the man in his totality; but at 
some little odd incident which marked his life or 
some peculiar phrase which was distinctive of his 
speech, and if we can use either of ‘these’ to our 
own advantage we are willing to ‘commemorate 
his name and memory. A THO NO of 
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1. The disciples thought they had a good pre- 
cedent to rely upon; it never could have occur- 


cut their way through difficulty and opposition by 


Elias called down fire from heaven, and as he was 
‘not present at that particular time, they did not 
see why they should not be Elias by proxy. 

(1) We are caught in the same condemnation 


they did. Shall we not enjoy life’s wildest 
gaiety—as Solomon did? ‘There we bring in a 
little bit of Bible to cover a great deal of 
worldliness. Man is proud to be able to attach 


poison for which his passions pant. 
gay, and Solomon was a Biblical character; 


reigned ; had his throne of ivory, his throne of gold, 
his menservants and womenservants, his gardens 
and his fountains and his revelries and his festiv- 
ities; shall we not take some little part at least 
in the world’s flash and gaiety, as Solomon did? 
Why do you not quote the whole of Solomon’s 
example? Why do you pick out the little pieces 
in his life that exactly suit your momentary 
desires? Was‘he not wise above all men? Did 
he not desire the understanding of the Lord to be 
given to him? Did he not excel in wisdom as 
well as in festivity and frivolous enjoyment? 
Why not quote the whole man? If you want 
to do what Solomon did you must first go in at 
the Temple gate and be worthy of the Temple 
dignity and genius, and you must little by little 
sin your way down to Solomon’s degradation. 

(2) Shall we not make our way easy in life, 
getting out of its difficulties and perplexities by the 
shortest possible method, that is, by telling down- 
right black lies—as Abram did? There is your 
little Biblical text again; these three words so 
misapplied will be your ruin. ‘You do not study 
the whole Abramic character. Abram had ‘his 
grand qualities; he did not always lie—even kings 
rebuked him and set him at an infinite disadvan- 
tage once or tivice—but, taking the sum total of 
his character, he was eminent above many for in- 
telligent and obedient piety. He left his father’s 
house and his father’s land, and he went a-journey- 
ing under the impulse of a great Divine suggestion, 
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- 


red to their infertile and unenterprising minds to | 


fire, but they suddenly remembered that once | 


with these disciples; we do the self-same thing | 


a Biblical label to the bottle which contains the | 
Solomon was | 
Sol- | 
omon built great houses, inhabited the Babli : 
palaces, was higher than any king that had ever — 


not knowing! whither she went; | he was faithful 
according to his light:on ninety-nine occasions out 
of a hundred; why should we pick out the little 
or great faults of noble men, quote these in just- 
ification of our own defaults; and forget the sub- 
stance and the average of the characters which we 
thus undervalue and affront? 

(3) Shall we not run away from the Nineveh 
of strenuous effort and disagreeable occupation 
and flee to the Tarshish of self-indulgence and 
quietude—as Jonah did? So you are ready with 
your Biblical reference again; you have always 
that little piece of Biblical history to refer to, you 
can always make a man very great in order that 
you may use him as a cover or a defence in the 
time of cowardice and sin. | Jonah did run away 
from Nineveh, Jonah did shirk his duty, but he 
did not shirk his duty in order to create a pre- 
cedent for us to do the same. | Remember ‘his 
punishment, remember the judgments of the Lord 
that fell upon him,’ remember that in the long 
run he did go to Nineveh and proclaim the doom 
of the city. Quote the whole instance; do not 
falsify history by quoting only part of it. 

(4+) Shall we not deny the Lord and say we 
never heard of Him—as Peter did? If the Bible 
had concealed the faults of its saints it would have 
cut off from us the power of using such preced- 
ents to our shame and to our.confusion; but the 
Bible details the whole character, gives a complete 
and yivid portraiture of. its noblest saints, and 
we have fallen to such moral degradation 
that we .quote the faults and forget the 
excellencies. Peter. did deny his Lord, but he 
went out and wept bitterly; Peter did profane the 
holy Name, but he had an interview with the 
Lord on the seashore, and there he said, ‘ Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
love thee’; Peter did play the coward, but he was 
crucified upside down, 


2. The same principle applies to the use of 
favourite passages. Many persons have their pet 
texts; many Bibles are marked only occasionally ; 
the soul has a tendency to love certain Scriptures 
which give it the least possible trouble and promise 
it the greatest possible advantage, and the soul 
feeds upon such passages and considers itself 
edified. “That soul is guilty of suicide, that soul is 
over-dosing itself with luxuries, and no good can 
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come of it. The law that says, ‘Thou shalt:not | healing breast to rest our heads upon in the time 
steal,’ says also, ‘Thou shalt not covet.) Not | of sore trial—that is salvation, that is an assured 


having stolen anything that can be brought under | 


magisterial criticism, I may suppose myself to be 
free of the law, but there is a higher law, which 
says, ‘ Hast thou coveted? ©. Thou shalt not covet, 
thou shalt not covet anything that is another 
man’s.’ Who can stand before the fire of God? 
He does not: burn us with, hot cinders, He burns 
us with righteous and terrible judgments. 


3. We commit precisely the-same sin by select- 
ing special virtues. That is a dreadful experience. 
A man will choose virtues which do not touch the 
weakness and the meanness of his character. . It 
is nothing to some men to be total abstainers from 
intoxicating drinks; they do not like drinks that 
are intoxicating, they distinctly revolt. from the 
use of such liquor, they do not, know what.it is 
to have the liquor fiend, burning or gnawing or 
tormenting within-them;. to such people it is net 
a virtue to be a-total abstainer; their total-abstin- 
ence costs them nothing... But.a man sitting next 
them may have had to fight seven devils of temp- 
tation before he could, keep, his hands» off the 
liquid fire and distilled damnation... He who 
under such circumstances is a total’abstainer is a 
man of virtue, a manly man, a soldier of God. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone ‘ 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.* 


That was the testimony of Robert Burns, a man 
who knew the tragedy, the terrible aspects and 
phases of life. You know not what’s resisted, 
but God knows, and God is judge, and it is 
better to fall into the hands of God than into 
the hands of men. He knows what sore temp- 
tations mean, He knows our frame; and as for 
the dear Son. of God, He is not an high priest 
that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, He was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin. To have His heart to 
run to in time of difficulty, to have His great 


1 Burns. 


heaven, 


Zeal. 


s fo] 
Luke ix. 55.—‘ He turned, and rebuked them,’ 


We are taught that faults lie in excess and in 
defect; and that virtue stands in the golden mean. 
But. the gospel hardly teaches this. The life of 
Jesus Christ is a life of extremes. ~ As’ a teacher 
He is extreme in His acts of humiliation. In 
His zeal, His sufferings, His defiance of His en- 
emies, His uninterrupted seriousness. His fastings 
and watchings, His prodigality of love, He is eX- 
treme. His lines of doctrinal teaching run out to 
the extreme of danger : ‘His ethical counsels rise 
to the extreme of perfection. In a case where 
even godly men think it necessary to make a com- 
promise—the antagonism of the’ ‘world and the 
Church—the Divine Master ds absolute and 
extreme. 7 

James and John. could not be too, ane for 
Christ. The extreme, of zeal i Is commended in 
the precept to confess Him before men,, to hate 
father and mother, to pluck out ; the sight, eye. 
There was a good deal in their, action here that 
pleased Him. Their spirited vindication of His 
honour was a proof that the Transfiguration. had 
sunk into their soul.. It had impressed them with 
His, claim .of sovereignty. Their speech , was 
evidence of a heart not to be melted into fear by 
the first breath of insolence. He might. depend 
on such servants not to flinch at the ‘sight of 
the sword and the flame. Nevertheless, He re- 
buked them. Their zeal was not to, His mind. 
He could not work with their tools. The Son 
of David would not fight with Saul’s armour, 
though Saul was a leader among the people of the 
Lord. It is not the quantity but the quality of 
the zeal that makes the difference.. 

{ ‘Is there no way,’ asks Andrew Baller, “to 
bring home a wandering sheep but by, worrying 
him to death?’ Jeremy Taylor writes to the 
same effect in his Liberty of Prophesying. ‘ Any 
zeal,’ he observes, ‘is proper for religion, but the 
zeal of the sword and the zeal of anger,’ since — 
no secure basis for a reasonable religion can be 
won ‘if the sword turns preacher, and dictates 
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propositions by empire’ instead of arguments, and 
engraves them in men’s hearts with a poniard.’ * 
' Christ wants zeal, but the quality must be 
changed. ‘To put it in one word, there must be 
chastening. Two may walk together. One may 
do well to be angry, and sins not, the other doth 
not if he know his own soul. 


Thou to wax fierce 

In the cause of the Lord, 

To threat and to pierce 

With the heavenly sword ! 
Thou warnest and smitest ! 

Yet Christ must atone 

For a soul that thus slightest— 
Thine own. 


James and John not so long after saw the zeal 
of Jesus! Ina moment He withered the barren 
fig-tree with His curse, and went straight on to 
‘the Temple courtsand: scourged the profane and 


there was no great difference between their zeal 


This is the,difference. It is a difference we see 
among ourselves. © One man can do a thing, and 
the involuntary homage of the world allows it; 
another does it, and men’s intuition, which is for 
the occasion heart- searching, sees that he is mot 
the man to do it. 


Forbearance. 
Luke ix. 56.—‘ They went to another village.’ 


WITHOUT surprise, complaint, delay, or argument, 
Jesus had accepted the message of rejection. He 
would not press His offer where men were not 
ready to understand it; He would wait, would 
give them time; hereafter they might see things 
differently, and He would not force them to an 
issue now; so ‘ they went to another village.’ 

_ It is remarkable that Luke, who tells us in his 
‘Gospel of this scene, tells us also in the eighth 
chapter of the Acts how one of the two peremp- 
\tory disciples came in later years to Samaria; 
came, perhaps, again to the very village which he 
would have had consumed for its stubbornness 
|and rudeness; came to call down indeed the fire 
| from heaven ; but the fire, not of vengeance, but 
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upset their tables, and the zeal of His’ Father’s | 


house consumed ‘Him. In outward characteristics | Same truth may be penetrating different hearts— 


and His. ~But. He could do it; they could not! | 


| of love: It may well have been among the ‘most 
_ ilhuminating, chastening, transforming experiences 


in John’s life to look at the village which once 
had made him so indignant; to stand amid. the 


_ very houses from which his Lord, rejected and 


despised, had turned away in meek, long-suffer- 
ing submission; and as his brothers newly won 


to Christ came round him, and as he: laid. his 
| hands on them and they received the Holy Ghost, 
| to realize what, since God is merciful, smiayiie come 
| about, by giving people time. 


1. Giving: people time; . not quickly taking 


| them at their word; not closing up the account, 
| or forcing a complex matter toa speedy: issue; 


not insisting that men must mean all that their 
words, or even their deeds imply; making allow- 
ances for the different capacity, and form, and 
character, and movenient of different: minds; re- 
membering:- by what different avenues and stages, 
and with what different tokens of acceptance, the 


is not this the bearing which we may learn from 
our Saviour, as He, the Lord of all, quietly: seeks 
another village instead of that which has sent 
back His messengers and refused His offer? - And 
is it not the bearing which we must Jearn ‘more 
and more thoroughly to make our own, if, we are 
to be in any way fellow-workers with the truth? 
At all times,:and especially in days of..contro- 
versy and division, we need -to train ourselves so 
to think and speak of others, so to act towards 
them. 

{ The saintly Bishop Whipple, of North- 
West America, just before his death said: ‘I 
have gone through life trying to see Jesus Christ 
in the face of those who differ from me.’ 


2. Nor is it only in the great matters of belief 
and unbelief, off acceptance and refusal, that we 
may learn this lesson. The example of our Lord, 
as He humbly and calmly takes the rebuff, and 
turns to go to another village, may help us in the 
ordinary ways of daily life. The little things 
that vex us in the manner or the words of those 
with whom we have to do; the things which 
seem to us so inconsiderate, or wilful, or annoy- 
ing, that we think it impossible to get on with 
the people who are capable of them; the mistakes 
which we say no one has any right to make; the 
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‘shallowness’ or conventionality, narrowness or 
positiveness) in’ talk which make us wince and 
tempt us towards the cruelty and wickedness of 
scorn—-surely in all these things there are oppor- 
tunities for following the example of our Saviour’s 
humility and patience. How many friendships we 
might win or keep, how many chances of serving 
others we might find, how many lessons we might 
learn, how much of unsuspected moral beauty 
might be disclosed to us, if only we were more 
careful to stay judgment, to give people time. We 
are sure to close doors of sympathy, and narrow 
the interests and opportunities of work around us, 
if we let ourselves imagine that we can quickly 
measure the capacities and sift the characters of 
our fellow-men. 

{ Mendelssohn thus wrote from Rome to his 
brother and sisters in Germany. 

‘You know how much I dislike, at a distance 
of two hundred miles, and fourteen days’ journey 
from you, to offer good advice. For once, how- 
ever, I mean to do'so, and I wish to ask you if 
you cannot devise some domestic recipe to cheer 
my father up a little? I mean by forbearance 
and yielding to his wishes, and thus allowing his 
view on any subject to predominate over your 
own; then, not to speak at all on topics that irri- 
tate him. When I chose to pursue my own path 
in'my musical studies, he was in a constant state of 
irritation, incessantly abusing Beethoven and all 
visionaries, and this vexed me very much. So 
long, therefore, as I persisted in extolling and ex- 
alting my Beethoven, the evil became daily worse; 
and one day I was even sent out of the: room. At 
last it occurred to me that I might speak a great 
deal of truth and yet avoid the particular truth 
obnoxious to my father, and soon all went well. 
Strive then to praise what he likes, and do not 
attack what is implanted in his heart.’ + 


3.! It would be a terrible thing to discourage 
and throw back, by any premature, presumptuous 
judgment, anyone whois winning his way into the 
light, through difficulties we do not know, through 
trials that have never tried us... A great respon- 
sibility plainly rests on us if we will not give men 
time; time ‘to develop and learn in whatever way 
they can; time to reconsider things and by God’s 
grace ‘to repent; time to find their way in life and 
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feel its discipline and do themselves justice... But 
what can be said of such impatience, when it is 
remembered that they who would so foreclose the 
case for others would themselves be without light 
or hope in life if God had not borne with them 
year after year; if He had not again and again 
given them time, when they rejected Him. Even 
now they themselves are depending moment by 
moment on His vast long-suffering. Yes, we must 
forget God, or know very little of ourselves, if we 
want to be peremptory, to be prompt and confi- 
dent in judging others. It might help most of 
us to grow in patience and charity and justice if 
now and then we were quietly to recall the for- 
bearance we ourselves have needed and received 
in our past lives—the forbearance of those who 
bore with us when we were wilful and stubborn 
and conceited; of those whose persevering belief 
in us forced us to aim high, and whose hope for us 
made us ashamed of our sloth; of those whose 
patience and self-forgetfulness kept open for us 
the way of return and of amendment. 


Possible Followers. 

Luke ix. 57-62:—‘ And it came to pass, that, as they 
went in the way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, I. 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus 
said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests;:but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head. And he said unto another, Follow me. But he 
said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead; but 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And another | 
also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but let me first go 
and bid them farewell, which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand | 
to the8plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.’ 


Ovr Lord had ended His Galilean ministry. A 
definite crisis is marked by verse 51. He set His. 
face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. Mark, accord- 
ing to his wont, gives us a still more striking . 
picture. Jesus strode in front of His disciples, 
and as they followed they were amazed and . 
afraid. A great fear and awe fell upon them as” 
they looked upon the resolute Saviour hastening 
to meet His cross. It was amid the feelings” 
awakened by such a crisis that these three men 
met Christ. Will they become His disciples? 
Have they some good thing “in their hearts to- 
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wards Him? Then let them at once translate 
thought into decisive action. It was no time for 
temporizing and delay. Jesus needed men who 
understood the hour and its solemn call. Half- 
hearted disciples, followers who had a mere senti- 
mental liking for Him but who gave the first 
place to any other interest, were of no use to His 
Kingdom. He must have men who, for weal 
or woe, without reserve or hesitation, yet with 


' knowledge and intelligence, would follow in His 


train. Decision firm and irrevocable must now 
be made. Never more would Christ pass this 
way. ‘Thus bearing in mind the gravity of the 


crisis, we shall find some clue to the hard say- 
ings in our text, 

Here are three men. ‘The first brings Christ 
an unconditional offer of allegiance, and is repel- 
The second is called by Christ to a great 
work, and the reluctance shown by the man is 
rebuked. The third is a volunteer, but a double- 
minded man who has to be sharply reminded that 
thoroughness is an essential requisite for service in 
the Kingdom. We may see here three permanent 
types of human character—the impulsive, the difh- 
dent, the irresolute. 


1. The impulsive follower‘ Lord, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest.’ It was 
a fine offer. “There was no reserve or limit to 
it. Jesus had not many such, and we might 
suppose that He would have promptly accepted the 
allegiance of this generous heart. One feature 
of the heavenly life is that the Lamb’s servants 
follow ‘ whithersoever he leadeth.’ Here is a man 
who is ready to begin the heavenly life of perfect 
surrender on earth. Yet the volunteer is met 
with the chilling rejoinder, ‘ Foxes have holes, 
and birds of the air have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.’ 

Christ’s answer reveals a man who was easily 
swayed by the feeling of the moment, who would 
be the victim of ‘any sudden impulse, easily moved 
by superficial excitement to the utterance of trem- 
endous words whose implications he had never 
realized. He was simply thoughtless, the kind of 
man who would begin to build without first con- 


sidering if he had wherewith to complete the 


costly enterprise. And so Jesus flings him back 
upon himself and bids him reflect. 


Herein is seen the kindness of Christ. He 
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would save a man from the pain and humiliation 
which ever come to him who begins a high enter- 
prise the difficulties and disappointments of which 
he has neither gauged nor suspected. Is there 
any picture more pitiable in Bunyan’s allegory 
than that of Pliable, who had thoughtlessly set 
out on his pilgrimage, and who at last is found 
sneaking amongst his former companions, his own 
self-respect gone, and himself the object of their 
mockery and contempt? It had been better for 
him not to have known the way of life, 
than, having known it, to depart from the way of 
righteousness. 


2. The diffident follower.—Here we have an- 
other type of character. He does not proffer his 
allegiance. He is timid and shy in the presence 
of great demands and heroic tasks. Jesus has 
looked into the soul of this man and seen the stuff 
of which apostles, missionaries, confessors and 
martyrs are made. And He summons him to the 
sublime work of preaching the gospel of the King- 
dom. The retiring man pleads home duties. 
Elsewhere we read of one who had married a 
wife, and therefore could not come. Here we 
have a man who pleads the claims of filial piety. 
‘Suffer me first to go and bury my father.’ 

The ordinary interpretation of these words is 
that this man’s father was dead, and that he 
simply sought permission to wait till the funeral 
was over. It may be so, or it may be that this 
was a proverbial way of sacrificing Christ to the 
claims of family affection. He shrinks from the 
high calling and excuses himself by saying that 
there are ordinary everyday duties to be done. 
It is an Eastern way of declaring that other claims 
take precedence of some great demand made upon 
him, and he says that he will obey when he ‘has 
buried his father. Taken in either sense, the 
word of Christ is clear, and the principle on which 
it is based is indisputable. There are crises in 
life when the duty of burying one’s father must 
be subordinated to a more imperious call. When 
in the hour of an empire’s peril the summons 
comes to a soldier to fight his country’s battle, 
his oath to his king must be preferred before piety 
to parents, however right and beautiful that may 
be under ordinary circumstances. Christ always 
claims to stand first. Whoever loves father or 
mother more than Him is not worthy of Him. 
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3. The irresolute follower—‘ Lord, I will 
follow thee; but let me first go bid them fare- 
well which are at home at my house.’ The 
natural request was met with what seems an 
unreasonable answer. A similar petition was 
made by Elisha to Elijah when he was called 
to the prophetic office. And Elijah granted 
it. | Is Elijah more considerate and human 
than Jesus? We must look beneath the sur- 
face. Luther says, in commenting upon this 
verse, ‘The New Testament was written for 
men with heads upon their shoulders.’ Elijah 
granted the request because it was safe to grant 
it. Jesus saw here a man easily led away, to 
whom the farewell visit would be fatal. Once 
in the family circle, all kinds of obstacles would 
be put in his way; tender reproaches and tear- 
ful pleadings would be levelled against his. re- 
solve; heart-moving pictures would be put before 
him of the perils which must attend the man who 
was wild enough to throw in his lot with Jesus of 
Nazareth. And under the warmth of home 
affection his little courage would melt away. To 
zo home would be to say farewell to the King- 
dom for ever. Therefore, in a graphic way, our 
Lord reminds this volunteer that half-hearted 
men are useless in the service of God. 


I said, I shall miss the light 
And friends will miss me, they say. 
He answered me, ‘ Choose to-night 
If I am to miss you, or they.’ 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, ‘Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.’ 


Then into His hand went mine, 
And into my heart came He, 

And I walk in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 


The Impulsive Disciple. 


Luke ix. 57.—‘ Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest ’ 


Turis offer was made during the last memorable 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, whither He had 
steadfastly set His face when the days were well- 
nigh come that He should be received up. In all 


that He was now doing and saying, Christ had 
full in view His ascension to the right hand of 
God. Nazareth, the home of His childhood, had 
cast Him out. From the cities of the Lake, 
where most of His mighty works were done, He 
had turned sternly and sorrowfully away. Gal- 
ilee would know Him no more. His beneficent 
presence was withdrawn from the scene of His 
compassionate ministry. “To follow Him whither 
He was now going meant a realization of His 
mission, a sympathy with His work, a belief in 
His person, demanding something more than the 
kindly and even enthusiastic interest in humanity 
which belongs to the average philanthropist. To 
follow Him whithersoever He went meant no 
ordinary discipleship. For henceforth the Son of 
Man would be found more strange to the ways 
of life than the wanderers of the animal world. 
Even the foxes have their accustomed haunts, the 
birds the leafy lodgings to which at sunset they 
return. But no roof shelters Jesus. 


It was not poverty that deprived the Master of a: 


home. There was the Virgin’s house at Naz- 
areth. Who would have been more welcome 
there than He? ‘There was Peter’s dwelling at 
Bethsaida, or the abode of the sisters of Bethany. 
There was the place where Matthew had made 
Him a feast, or that where Nicodemus had come 
to Him by night. If Jesus had been content to be 
a philanthropist, a preacher, a prophet, He might 
have settled in Nazareth, in Capernaum, in Jeru- 
salem, going forth day by day to honourable 
toil, and nightly returning to a well-earned rest. 
It was not because Christ chose to be poorer than 
the foxes or the birds that He had not where to 
lay His head. There was no dramatic asceticism 
in Him of whom it is said that the Son of Man 
came eating and drinking. It was the purpose 
of a life which, just because it was so compre- 
hensively human, could not be cramped within the 
limits of a settled habitation and a fixed abode, 
that made the Lord of the universe a vagrant in 
His own creation. 


1. This would-be disciple, Matthew tells us, 
was a scribe, one of a class which was not, as a 
rule, disposed to look upon Jesus with friendly 
eyes. Unlike the two next, he is a volunteer, and, 
without waiting for any invitation, professes fi 
willingness to follow the Christ. From the way 


in which he does so, it is evident that he has 
made up his mind to face considerable danger. He 
knew that Jesus was likely to encounter deter- 
mined opposition, and that the constancy of his 
allegiance would be severely tried. But to show 
that he has taken all this into account, he makes 
an absolutely unqualified offer of discipleship : ‘I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. No 
matter where your enterprise may lead, or in what 
hazardous positions you may find yourself placed, 
you will not fail to find me at your side.’ And 
was not this exactly the kind of man Jesus re- 
quired—one who, if self-confident, was yet resolute 
and determined to hold on his way through evil 
and through good report? Undoubtedly it was, 
and Jesus does not repel or even discourage him. 
He merely lays before him a peculiarity attaching 
to His service which the scribe had not suffici- 
ently, if at all, considered. When a man declares 
his readiness to help us, we cannot interpret his 
offer as extending further than he may reasonably 
have been expected to anticipate at the time. 
If we know it is likely to involve responsibilities 
which he cannot foresee, we are bound to let this 
be known. And should he then adhere to his 
undertaking, we may fairly look for its fulfilment. 
So it was here. The scribe meant everything he 
said, but his estimate of what Christ’s service 
required was far from complete. And Jesus said 
to him virtually, ‘You propose to follow Me 
whithersoever I go, but the goal of My move- 
ment lies beyond your vision, and is different 
from what you suppose. Are you prepared not 
only to face danger but to continue facing it till 
it may cost you the sacrifice of life itself?’ 


2. The man was but hasty. He was the kind 
of man who leaps before he looks: by no means 
the worst kind of man, and very decidedly better 
than the man who neither leaps nor looks. He 
was a man of impulse. And impulse has a most 
important function in life. 


Moments there are in life—alas! how few! 
When, casting cold prudential doubts aside, 
We take a generous impulse for our guide, 

And, following promptly what the heart thinks 

best, 
Commit to providence the rest; 

Sure that no after reckoning will arise 

Of shame and sorrow, for the heart is wise. 
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We have sometimes to regret acting on impulse; 
but more frequently we have to regret that we did 
not act on impulse. 

Certainly, however, there is also a danger in 
acting so, and the danger, as every one knows, is 
that we commit ourselves to a kind of conduct we 
cannot maintain, to positions in life that become 
thoroughly distasteful to us. It is a frequent 
mistake: indeed, it is a great part of wisdom to 
know what we are fit for, to know our own mind, 
and, by taking certain steps, to anticipate the 
future we make for ourselves. The misery and 
failure which men bring into their own life and 
the lives of others arise in great part from acting 
on impulse, without any consideration proportion- 
ed to the serious nature of the issues. Young men 
choose professions so, and great talents are often 
lost by the idle predilection of a youthful way of 
looking at things. We swear eternal friendship 
to persons whom we would without regret, ten or 
twenty years after, pass on the street without re- 
cognition. Persons who are attracted to a cause by 
anything which appeals merely to their superficial 
likings or passing whims are apt to prove most 
dangerous to it in the long run. They are like 
bad bolts in a ship: when the strain comes they 
are no good, but give way at once and bring dis- 
aster on the whole. 


3. It is for this reason that God often seems 
to receive our first offers with chilling discourage- 
ment instead of joyful acceptance. For what was 
true of this scribe long ago is true still. It is one 
of the commonest experiences of the Christian 
life that the first months after a young recruit 
has joined the army of Christ are those of test- 
ing and trial. 

{ Miss Amy Wilson-Carmichael tells of a soul 
in modern India, a Hindu woman whose caste 
customs were bound up with the worship of Siva. 
She wanted to know what was involved in follow- 
ing Jesus. Her teacher tried to persuade her to 
postpone the problem, ‘telling her that if she 


| believed what we told her of Jesus our Lord, she 


would soon know Him well enough to ask Him 
direct what she wanted to know, and He Himself 
would explain to her all that it meant to follow 
Him. But she would not consent to be led 
gently on. “ No, I must know it now,” she said; 
and as verse by verse we read to her, her face 
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settled sorrowfully. ‘So far must I follow, so 
far?” she said, “I cannot follow so far.”’ And 
after days and months of teaching that was still 
her cry, ‘I cannot break my caste: I cannot 
follow so far.’ It was easy in our Lord’s day, 
and it is easy still, to utter a ‘ Whithersoever’ : 
it is another thing to confront all that is involved 
in it, and to find faith and courage to carry it out. 
Did this scribe follow when he knew the journey 
was so far? 


{ I once knew a man who broke away from a 
career of profligacy and became an earnest Christ- 
ian. From being a music hall singer he became 
a railway porter, exchanging the easily won wages 
of the concert platform for the lowly drudgery 
of the railway platform. And you would almost 
have thought from his experience that God was 
angry with him for the choice he made. __He lost 
his new work. His wife and children fell ill. 
Trial after trial came upon him till he was almost 
desperate. ‘ What is the meaning of it?’ the man 
asked bewildered. I tried to show him that God 
was testing his faith, tempering it as steel is tem- 
pered in the furnace, turning it from a frothy 
emotionalism into a firm, mature conviction. 
Well, that man’s faith, I am glad to say, stood 
the test, and to-day he is all the better that the 
storms of trial beat upon him; just as the oak- 
tree drives its roots deeper into the soil, and the 
holly-berry turns a richer crimson, under the 
winter’s wind and frost. But had his religion 
been one of mere emotion there is little doubt it 
would have failed.? 


O Jesus, I have promised 
To serve Thee to the end; 
Be Thou for ever near me, 
My: Master and my Friend : 
I shall not fear the battle 
If Thou art by my side, 
Nor wander from the pathway 
If Thou wilt be my Guide. 


1 J.M.E. Ross, The Gosfel according to St. Luke, 
1-Xt, 279. 
2W.M. Mackay, Words of This Life, 25). 


‘poor, though not abjectly so; 


The Diffident Disciple. 


Luke ix 59.—‘And he said unto another, Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 
father.’ 


THIS man is in direct antithesis to the former. 
He is too slow instead of being too ready, and in 
answer to Christ’s ‘Follow me!’ he replies, 
‘Suffer me first to go and bury my father.’ 


1. To follow meant to take part in peripat- 
etic preaching—proclaiming and explaining the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus had a little band of 
followers who gave themselves up entirely to this 
work and Went wherever He chose to send them. 
He had other friends who did not, such as Laz- 
arus, Joseph of Arimatheza, and the like. Those 
who went about with the Master were expected 
to free themselves from all encumbrances and give 
themselves with a full-hearted devotion to the 
task of witnessing for the coming of the Kingdom. 
Jesus asked for everything, and got it. Most of 
those who enlisted in this particular service were 
one at least— 
Matthew, the publican—appears to have been 
rich. But, rich or poor, if they consented to 
associate themselves with the wandering ministry 
of Jesus they had to dedicate everything they pos- 
sessed to the cause, or else leave it behind them 
altogether. Jesus would have no half measures; 
He did not complain of those who stayed at home, 
but if a man really wanted to go along with Him 
and help in the work of spreading the new evangel, 
he must put everything else on one side. There 
must be no divided interest. 


2. The request made by this particular dis- 
ciple—who, tradition says, was Philip—did not 
necessarily mean that the father was dead. 
“Suffer me first to go and bury my father’ more 
probably meant, Let me stay and settle up the 
family affairs, and then I will enter upon the new 
life. This Jesus would not have; He knew 
too well what it involved. His own ministry 
would not last long. The harvest was plenteous, 
and the labourers were few. He was seeking to 


| revolutionize men’s thoughts ‘about life, and how 


little time there was in which to do it! He must 
make haste and train His few followers for the 
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vast and wonderful change that was coming, and 


there must be no procrastination and no half- | 


heartedness. All around Him ‘men were dead in 
their selfishness and materialism, and so few— 
so pitiably few—were able to see far enough even 
to desire anything better. Here was one; to 
leave him was to lose him. It was now or never; 
what would be the good of coming in a year or 
ten years? If he were to form one of the little 


| 
| 
| 
| 


company into whose hands was committed the | 
future of the Word, he must come at once and | 


untrammelled to learn what was to be done, and 
set to work to do it. ‘Let the dead bury their 


a missionary who urged a young Syrian to take a 
tour in Europe to complete his education. The 
lad answered, ‘I must first bury my father,’ not 
meaning that his father was ill or dying, but 
merely that meantime home duties came first. 
And in the ancient case, as in the modern, the 
phrase meant this—that the younger generation 
did not feel free to take independent action so long 
as the older generation survived. No wonder 
our Lord spoke in an imperative way, having a 
baptism to be baptized with, and feeling in- 


| creasingly upon His soul the urgency of the 
passing years of human need. No man was 


dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of | 


God.’ In other words—let those who care for 
material good attend to it; you have something 
higher to do; your request to be allowed to look 
after your father only means looking after his 
property or your share in it. Have done with 
all that; the service of the Kingdom of God is a 
far nobler vocation than that which you are now 


following, and in the end will be worth far more | 


to you and your loved ones and all mankind. 

A great deal of perplexity has been spent over 
that answer of Christ’s, ‘ Let the dead bury their 
dead,’ and yet rather needlessly. For it was not 
even any new thing. It was one of the sayings of 
the Rabbis that a young man was not fit to be a 
student of the Law unless he was so earnest for 
it that he would even ‘ leave his father’s funeral ’ 
for it. 
remember how their burial custom was exactly the 
opposite of ours. We have several days of seclu- 
ded mourning, and, at the end of it, the inter- 
ment. But the Jews interred their dead 
within a very few hours of death; then after- 
wards came the funeral celebration, with hired 
mourners and noisy celebrations, sometimes pro- 
longed for weeks. It was perhaps all this to 
which the young man wanted to go back; and it 
was just this conventional season that Christ bade 
him forgo. It was as if He had said: Leave the 
world to the worldly. Leave such forms to the 
formal. Let the dead bury their dead—but thou 
whom God hath made alive (Christ would not 
have called him unless he had felt the living 
heart in the man), ‘Go thou and preach the king- 


dom of God.’ | 


| Wendt, in his book on The Teaching of 
Jesus, gives the clue in a story from Palestine of 


And this becomes clear enough when you | 


worth anything to Him who was not prepared to 
seek first the Kingdom. And His clear eyes saw 
in the households of Galilee the dead and the living 
—the dead who were unresponsive to God’s 
purpose, and the living who were alive to work 


His will. 


3. There are moments when engagements and 
avocations, harmless and even commendable at 
other times, become dangerous, it may be deadly, 
in their results. If a business man, over-taxed 
in mind and body, were to come to his doctor for 
a remedy for nervous strain, and the doctor were 
to reply, ‘Absolute rest!’ and the patient were 
to say, ‘But my business will not suffer me to 
rest at present. 1 must go on or it will go to 
ruin!’ what would a true doctor answer? 
Would he not say, ‘ Well, then, to ruin it must 
go, but you must rest or die’ ? 

There are times in the soul’s experience like 
that, times when God is calling ‘ Follow me!’ 
And at such times our most dangerous temptations 
are not the temptations to evil, but the tempta- 
tions to do what is morally innocent. The hard- 
est temptations of life are not the temptations of 
sin, but the temptations of goodness. Satan is 
most dangerous when he comes as an angel of 
light. To this man nothing might seem more 
reasonable than visiting a dying father, but Christ 
sees behind it the great enemy of souls, the fowler 
spreading his net again for a bird that has almost 
struggled free. Therefore not in harshness but 
in kindness, not in indifference to his father, but 
in a wiser love for His father’s child, He says, 
‘Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.’ ° 


4 It is a mistake to imagine that all temptation 
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is temptation to do something wrong. ‘The most 
dificult and the most subtle temptations, the temp- 
tations that are sometimes most disastrous in 
their effects if the wrong decision be made, are 
often those to do something right. 

There is an illustration in a novel by a 
writer of singular distinction and ability, Miss 
May Sinclair, called The Life and Death of 
Harriet Frean. She was brought up and went 
through life with a tremendous sense of duty. 
But the crisis of her life came on one occasion. 
She had a great friend, who became engaged 
to be married to a young banker, and just on 
the eve of the marriage she realized and he real- 
ized that they loved one another immensely 
better than he loved the friend to whom he 
was engaged. And she had to face this pro- 
blem. Should she be perfidious and disloyal to 
her friend and steal her sweetheart, or should 
she follow the leadings of true love and discard 
and forget what had happened so that her friend 
could marry the man whom she had chosen, 
and who had chosen her. After much conflict 
she adopted what she considered to be the self- 
sacrificing course. And she said to him: ‘ No, 
you must go and keep your promise. You must 
go to the altar to-morrow. You must make this 
marriage to which you have pledged your word.’ 
And so he went, and it was carried through, 
right or wrong; but the grim sequel was unhappi- 
ness and misery and wretchedness to the man who 
had married thus, and each of them blaming her 
who, from a sense of duty, had sacrificed herself 
in order to bring about their union. We are 
often face to face with such problems as these. 
I read recently of a Highland regiment in some 
Roman Catholic country being instructed for pol- 
itical reasons to present arms when the Roman 
host was being carried past in the street. And 
many of these Highland soldiers brought up on 
strict Reformation principles were sore torn in 
their minds between the claims of discipline and 
the claims of religion. 

Passing away from this realm of apparent casu- 
istry, let us come to the experience that might fall 
to the lot of any man or woman here, the call to. 
public duty, to public service. Let us call it 
sick nursing, or going out to the mission field. 
There, on the one hand, is that great and noble 
vocation, and, on the other hand, there may be 
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some lonely and perhaps widowed mother who 
would be left at home, unattended in her weakness 
and old age. Which way does duty point? 
Someone, inspired by the desire to do public 
service, resolves to spend his: leisure time at some 
social club in some slum area to which his atten- 
tion has been directed. Then, on the other hand, 
there are perhaps children who hardly ever see 
his face or know their father, or the wife sitting 
all alone at home, or parents who are cheerless, 
and who realize that they are wanted no longer, 
and that their day is done. Which is he to choose ? 
Is he to recognize the line of domestic obliga- 
tion, and leave the privilege of public service to 
others? Or is he to espouse the public service, 
and neglect the duties of home? These are the 
problems that many have to face. 

_ How are you to face them? 

There is just the ol¢-fashioned expedient. First 
of all, to do as much hard thinking as you can. 
Second, to take the advice of the wisest friend 
you have. And third, and most important, to 
take the whole business to God in prayer. Never 
is the leading of the Divine spirit more required 
than in such dilemmas. But if it is sincerely and 
humbly asked, it is never denied. The leading 
may be withheld till the last moment, but when 
the emergency has become desperate, the leading 
will come.? 


The Kingdom of God. 


Luke ix. 60.—‘Go thou and publish abroad the king- 
dom of God.’ 


Many men and women are already working to- 
day at tasks that belong essentially to God’s King- 
dom, tasks that would be of the same essential 
nature if the world were now a theocracy. For 
example, they are doing or sustaining scientific 
research or education or creative art; they are 
making roads to bring men together; they are 
working for the world’s health; they are build- 
ing homes, they are constructing machinery to 
save and increase the powers of men. 

Such men and women need only to change their 
orientation (as men will change about at a work- 
table when the light that was coming in a little 
while ago from the southern windows begins to 
come chiefly from the west), to become open and 
confessed servants of God. This work that they 
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were doing for ambition or the love of men or the 
love of knowledge, or what seemed the inherent 
impulse of thé work itself, or for money or hon- 
our or king or country, they will realize they are 
doing for God and by the power of God.  Self- 


transformation into a citizen of God’s Kingdom, « 
and a new realization of all earthly politics as | 


no more than the struggle to define and achieve 
the Kingdom of God on the earth, follow, without 
any need for a fresh spiritual impulse, from the 
moment when God and the believer meet and 
clasp one another. 


What, then, does the Kingdom of God stand 
for? 

1. The Kingdom of God expresses the unity of 
truth—God’s world is one of order and harmony, 
and whatever is of truth has a place there. Truth 
is God’s child, and no truth can be exiled from 
religion, the life of God among men. If evol- 
ution is the best. way of expressing the growth 
of life, then evolution must throw light upon 
God’s working in a human soul. If social demo- 
cracy is the best form of social and _ political 
relation, expressing the largest welfare, then social 
democracy must find its motive and power in 
the gospel of Christ. No truth of human good 
can be outside the Kingdom of God. Every 
student, every worker, every light upon the mean- 
ing of life, every form by which the spirit of man 
expresses its power and its aspiration—each is a 
part of God’s task, and helps to make His will 
complete. 


2. The Kingdom of God expresses the unity of 
human life.—Science teaches us the unity of life. 
We come from untold generations and we are 
shaped into being by forces about us which we 
but dimly understand. History tells us of the 
growth of ideas and institutions, our indebtedness 
to the past and our being conditioned by the 
present. And religion is not the exception of life, 
but the interfusion of all these facts and forces 
with the presence and will of God. As high 
above the city there is a point of harmony where 
the babel of voices is blended, so this varied and 
complex life finds its unity in the Kingdom of 
God. . Every fact and force is seen to have its 


_ purposefulness, filling it with Divine meaning. 


{ There is but one law that runs through all 


nature! The great laws of ‘nature are all 
wrought one within the other—one principle is 
under all: The mistake has been in dividing off 
things into separate wholes. Here is religion, 
here is art, here are politics, and so on, whereas 
they are all one in fundamental principle—this 
to me is a truth that pervades and penetrates all 
life.t 


3. The Kingdom of God expresses the relation 
between the personal and the social in redemption. 
—There can be no mass salvation. Men are 
reached one by one. Each life is a distinct per- 
sonality, and yet each life is a part of an age, and 
a part of a still closer environment, a member of 
a family, a shop, a school. We are living souls; 
and yet it makes all the difference in the world 
how these bodies of ours are kept. We are 
responsible persons, and yet where we live, and 
how we live, and what we do will vitally affect 
our characters. Millions are condemned by the 
slum before they have the chance of life. ‘ Until 
the housing conditions of our great cities are 
Christianized,’ said General Booth (and surely no 
man knew better than he), ‘there is no hope of 
reaching the people with the gospel.’ Millions 
are hardened by the keen and sometimes cruel 
competition of modern industry. They care no 
more for sin and redemption and immortal life 
than for last vear’s weather reports. The soul 
has been crushed out by the struggle for bread. 
We are so bound together body and soul that a 
child’s wrong habits of eating, due to the ignor- 
ance or indifference of its parents, may have to 
do with a man’s power of choice. We are so 
bound together in society that an unkept street 
may have to do with an unkept soul. The work 
of an individual salvation must not be relaxed 
one whit, but the work of social salvation must 
be pressed with all the wisdom and devotion that 
Christian faith can inspire. 

{ Late one night—it was in the early morning 
hours—in the year 1888 William Booth returned 
to London from a campaign in the south of Eng- 
land, and slept exceedingly ill when he arrived 
at his home. 

Bramwell Booth, living near by, was early in 
attendance next morning, and scarcely had he 
entered the dressing-room, quick, alert, and cheer- 
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ful, when his father, who was walking to and fro 
with hanging braces and stormy hair, burst out 
at him, ‘Here, Bramwell! do you know that 
fellows are sleeping out at night on the bridges? 
—-sleeping out all night on the stone?’ 

Bramwell, thus checked in his greeting, ex- 
claimed, ‘Yes, General; why, didn’t you know 
that?’ 

The General appeared to be thunderstruck. 
He had seen those tragic huddled forms benched 
on stone for the first time on the previous night, 
and his own sleep in a warm bed had been robbed 
in consequence. ‘ You knew that,’ he said, ‘and 
you haven’t done anything! ’ 

To this attack the Chief of the Staff made 
answer—first that the Salvation Army could not 
at present undertake to do everything that ought 
to be done in the world; and, second—he admits 
now that he spoke like a copy-book—that one 
must be careful about the dangers of indiscrim- 
inate charity. 

The General broke in angrily on this exordium. 
“Oh, I don’t care about all that stuff,’ he said; 
“T’ve heard it before. But go and do something. 
Do something, Bramwell, do something!’ And 
he walked about the room, running his fingers 
through his long beard and speaking with a loving 
rage and pity of the homeless wretches forced to 
sleep in the recesses of the London bridges. 

‘Get a shed for them,’ he ordered; ‘ anything 
will be better than nothing; a roof over their 
heads, walls round their bodies’; and then he 
added, with characteristic caution, ‘you needn’t 
pamper them.’ 

This was the beginning of the great social 
scheme which was announced to the world two 
years later by means of the book In Darkest 
England and the Way Out. Twenty years be- 
fore, William Booth had published his pamphlet 
How to Reach the Masses with the Gospel. He 
now began to see, after this twenty years of 
ceaseless labour, that he must first take arms 
against the worst of social conditions before he 
could carry the saving health of religion, even 
with the great force he had raised up in the mean- 
time, to these ultimate masses.1 


4. The Kingdom of God gives a worthy goal 
for the development of human history— Any 
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great struggle is bound to be accompanied with 
sentimental and even magical waves of religion. 
It was so in the breaking up of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with the wars of Napoleon, and with the 
recent great world-struggle. Men despair of 
ordered progress, of the victory of sacrificial love, 
and expect the present system to end in catas- 
trophe. As hopeless on the other side is the 
attitude of some of the world’s great ones. In 
every nation are groups of strong men who laugh 
at leagues of peace, who do not believe in the 
open agreement of democratic peoples, who hold, 
with old diplomacy, to the balance of power and 
the necessity of great armies and navies. 

The European War may not be the end of 
wars. We do not know through what trials 
God may lead the race. But we do know that 
He is leading us and the end is peace. 


Christ did not fail 
Though ever unaccomplished is His word; 
Him Prince of Peace, though unenthroned, we 
hail, 
Supreme when in all bosoms He be heard. 


‘| When any one asks us whether we believe 
in the League of Nations, our answer must be 
“Indeed I do’; not meaning ‘ Yes, I believe | 
such a thing possible and good and fine,’ but mean- 
ing, ‘Henceforth I am in for it; I am going to. 
work for it; I am going to help it on; I am. 
going to change anything in my personal ambition | 
which keeps me from heartily wishing it God- 
speed. I am going to use my influence as a 
citizen so that my nation shall never cultivate 
feelings or commit itself to policies which would 


jeopardise the great affrmation—that it is the 


bounden duty of mankind to live by reason of. 
justice, and even to stretch reason and justice to 
the point of faith and kindness.’ 

This very idea of a League of Nations comes | 
extraordinarily near to the idea which inspired. 
and controlled everything in our Lord’s ministry 
to the world of His day. Indeed, there is a 
day coming, I verily believe, when the title ‘The 
League of Nations’ shall be erased; and by the 
unanimous vote of the human’race there shall be 
inscribed over the erasure the deeper and more 
logical, as it is the more beautiful, designation—no- 
longer ‘The League of Nations,’ but—‘ The 
Kingdom of God.’ . | 
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I do not know anything nearer to the whole 
fact of the matter than to say that our Lord 


came into this world preaching the Unity of man; | 


kind in God; and inaugurated that prospect as the | 


very task and business of all who in every age 
should come to believe in Him. 


5. The Kingdom of God is an imperative call. 
—‘Go thou and publish abroad the kingdom of 
God.’ If a man has caught a vision of the 
world-call, nothing personal can ever stand in 
the way of duty. Few scenes are more touching 
in modern biography than the moment when 
Madame Breshkovsky gave her little son to the 
care of her sister that she might devote her whole 
life to Russian freedom. It was the choice be- 
tween the dearest personal treasure and the call 
of millions of oppressed peasants. 
God’s call and she did not fail, though her heart 
was torn with anguish. If a man has seen the 
heavenly vision he cannot be disobedient to it 
without being false to his own soul. 

There is no appeal to-day like that of the ine 
dom of God. What reality it gives to our work 
in making for the present good of human life. 
What breadth it gives to our work, as touching 
_ every interest of man, giving a spiritual motive to 
every service. What fellowship it gives to our 
work, finding helpers and co-workers in every 
_-worthy sphere; ‘making a rampart of my fellows.’ 
What significance it gives to our work, connecting 
the simplest act with the far-reaching plan. of 


‘| God. 


' The Irresolute Disciple. 


Luke ix. 61.—‘ Lord, I will follow thee; but let ma 
“first go Kise fies fareyrel, which are at home at my house,’ 


Tuts ; is the. hire of the three men whom Luke 
_ brings before us. He offers to follow Jesus and 
| in this is like the first.. In other respects, how- 
} ever, he is more like the second. Both seem to 
_ be disturbed, by a conflict of duties. But there 
is a difference between them. The man who 
_ craved permission to bury his father wished hon- 
_estly.to discharge both duties. But the man who 
wished to bid adieu to his friends was not really 
i constrained by any sense of duty. He failed to 
a appreciate the gravity of the moment, the press- 
ol A. Hutton, The Proposal of Jesus, 114. 


wh 


She felt it to be | 


ing and august character of our Lord’s work. 
This was no time for a saying of farewells. The 
demands of Christ’s work were so serious as to be 
quite inconsistent with even a passing attention 
to anything else. And that he should propose to 
leave Jesus for so comparatively trivial a purpose 
showed how little he realized the interests that 


| were at stake and the spirit in which the crisis 


ought to be met. It also showed how easily he 
might still be dissuaded from a step the magnitude 
of which he was so far from understanding. If he 
could so lightly go his way to take leave of his 
friends, it was quite possible that with equal light- 
ness he might be induced to abandon his intention 
of returning. And so it was really love that 
dictated the sternness of our Lord’s words—as it 
so often does, although we are slow to believe it. 
It was the love of One who did not fear the risk 
of being misconstrued, who did not shrink from 
sharp tones and the appearance of severity, be- 
cause He was more concerned about doing good 
to others than about their good opinion of Him. 
And here, as in the previous case, we can easily 
see the wisdom of His utterance. 


1. This was a man who was rather disposed to 
put himself thoughtlessly in the way of tempt- 
ation. He had no adequate conception of what 
Christ’s service meant, of the self-surrender it 
required, and of the peril involved in treating its 
claims as of secondary importance. Jesus, there- 
fore, solemnly declares to him that if one so much 
as looks back after putting his hand to the plough 
he proves himself unfit for the Kingdom of God. 
It is a strong and graphic way of insisting on the 
necessity of a whole-hearted service. As the man 
who, in driving a furrow, looks over his shoulder 
loses the control of his plough and mars his work, 
so is it with him who allows other considerations 
to assert themselves when he is engaged in follow- 
ing Christ. His work will suffer by the distrac- 
tion of his energies, and fail to satisfy either him- 
self or others. It may be done so badly as to 
prove useless. It may even require to be done 
over again by someone else under conditions of 
aggravated difficulty. 


2. How many are ready to undertake Christ’s 
work without any clear conception of what it 
involves, and with no misgivings as to their per- 
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sonal fitness! They have not been taught to 
know themselves, or to follow Him because drawn 
by gratitude and a deep sense of their continued 
need. On the contrary to follow Him is rather 
a step towards a benefit yet to be enjoyed than 
the result of a blessing already received. It isa 
course of obedience which they hope to fulfil, and 
to find recompensed with its appropriate reward 
at some future time. But it is not the outcome 
of a deliberate conviction that Christ alone can 
meet, and has in some measure met, the supreme 
wants of their nature, and that to follow Him is 
to move along the only line that can lead to 
ultimate and perfect satisfaction. Their allegi- 
ance, accordingly, is always precarious and subject 
to disturbance. It is something by which, at least 
in the meantime, Christ is the chief gainer, and 
by the withdrawal of which He would. suffer 
most. The thought of their own carelessness or 
want of devotion disqualifying them for any true 
share in His Kingdom scarcely so much as enters 
their minds. It would seem too great an in- 
justice to be seriously entertained. 


But Christ’s work can be done only under 
Christ’s own conditions—the conditions of total 
surrender to Himself and undivided obedience to 
His will. The Kingdom of God is not so much 
in need of us as we are in need of it, and only 
when we see that all that is essential to our safety 
and satisfaction is there, and that to be outside 
of it is to be without everything that gives life its 
fullness in the present and its hope for the future, 
shall we give ourselves wholly to. Christ, and 
follow Him without reserve. 

{| Would that we were all like Matthew, who 
has been called ‘the pattern of obedience to 
Divine vocations, the model of prompt submission 
to holy inspirations,’ and of whom it has been 
said that he— 


Left all for God 
Self and the world and wealth 
At God’s one word 
Without question, without reserve 
Without delay 
To be for ever in the Church 
The Doctor, the prophet, and the patron 
The comfort and the justification 
Of those who follow heavenly calls in the world’s 
despite, 
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And who give themselves in love 
As He gave Himself, without limit or condition 
As creatures to their Creator.* 


3. What makes the perfect discipleship: 
These: the passionate sense of Right, as revealed 
in the Christ, overwhelming all else; the recogni- 
tion of absolute authority in Him and in the Right 
He reveals; the absorbing consciousness that 
Right, as He reveals it, is the great sun of the 
universe, beside which all other lights pale and 
die; the wakening, not only of the emotion te 
the beauty and fitness of discipleship, not only of 
the mind to the reasonableness of discipleship, but 
of the conscience to the commanding authority of 
discipleship. No mere comparing of discipleship 
with other things will serve, no mere preferring 
of discipleship because it, more powerfully than 
other things, touches heart and mind; but a 
silencing of all other calls by its authoritative call, 
a sweeping out of the world of all other methods 
of life by its authoritative insistence, so that the 
whole being of us, possessed by its authority, dares 
not do other than declare itself for the Christ. 
Thus possessed, we shall feel rightly all the 
beauty of discipleship and think rightly concern- 
ing the meaning of discipleship. Thought and 
feeling, with conscience dominant over both, will 
worthily play their part; and from our recog- 
nition of the supremacy of Right as the Christ 
reveals it all else will come. The little delays 
and palterings that make us so sadly ‘ unfit for 
the kingdom’ will unfit us no more; and, bound 
by our recognition of the Lord’s commanding 
right, whithersoever He goes we shall follow. 


4. One other question presses upon many wha 
read the text, ‘Let me first go bid them fare- 
well, which are at home at my house.’ Was the 
Master’s reply intended to rebuke the disciple 
for loving his family, to teach him not to care 
for wife and child? 

Altogether the reverse. The man assumed that 
to follow Christ was to forsake his family. It 
was the fatal blunder made by most Christians 
some centuries later, when they conceived that ta 
run away from their duties, and try to save their 
souls by hiding in caves or monasteries, without a 
thought of the world their Master came to deliver, 
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was the proper way to obey Him. To grant the 
man’s request would have confirmed him in his 
error. It was needful to teach him that he 
could effectually care for wife and child only by 


following with unswerving gaze and unfaltering | 


foot the Lord who gave them to him. 


No man | 


ever obeyed Christ in singleness of heart without | 
' inated to one supreme affection, everything made 


discovering that fact. This disciple, if he obeyed, 
learned it in due time, and learned it effectually, 
though when or how he learned it we are not told. 

Here is wisdom: to look upon wife and child- 
ren remembering not that Jesus Christ has given 
them to you, but that God has given you to them; 


to look upon your country remembering that | 


Jesus Christ has given yourself and your family 
to it; to consider all nations, and realize that 
Jesus Christ has given you, your family, your 
country, to the world which He came to recon- 
cile to God. Follow Christ thus, and as far as 
in you lies you shall save all. Reverse this order, 
place Christ last, or second, and, as far as in you 
lies, you shall lose all. 

There are still those who fancy, ‘If I follow 
_ Him I must say farewell to my dear ones, for they 
will not come with me.’ The text is only one of 
-many proofs which teach us that not to follow 
Christ is to say to our dear ones, ‘ Farewell for 
ever.’ 


“But.” 


Luke ix. 61,—* Lord, I will follow thee; but———’ 


_A coop deal of the Christianity of the world is 
| ofthis kind. It may be called Christianity with a 
| ‘but.’ It .reverences Christ, finds a solemn 
_ authoritativeness in His great teachings, is moved 
at times with strong desires to be really and 
thoroughly Christian, and yet fails to come to the 
point of any effective service. It is ‘Lord, I 
would follow thee; but—.’ 

How many there are who have heard the com- 
mand of Christ to ‘ follow Him,’ and who do not 


turn away from Him like the rich young ruler. 


who made ‘the great refusal’; who intend to 
obey His command and to follow Him, and yet 


| to submit to one high end. 
| for the present, immunity for the immediate hour. 
I ) 5 


have some reason or excuse, to give why they | 


_ should begin at. once, and who say, ‘ Lord, I will 
follow thee ; but—’ 


ee he oy Led will 


| warfare, and wear His laurels. 


follow Thee, but ot now!’ ‘The decision is 
postponed. The commitment is delayed. To 
follow Jesus, it is said, is to put the life under 
restraint. Religion is full of peremptory de- 
mands, it impresses heavy responsibilities. It calls 
for a life of discipline, of high seriousness, and of 
strenuous service. Everything must be subord- 


We want freedom 


We shall capitulate, we shall yield the very cit- 
adel. The day will come when we shall be en 
listed in the great army of Jesus, and openly carry 
His colours and wear His uniform, and speak His 
language, and do His commands, and wage His 
But not now! 

To all of this one plain answer may be given. 
If it is ever right to follow Jesus, it is right to 
follow Him now. Every day that is lost is lost 
for ever. We may make up our minds that in a 
not too remote future we shall cast in our lot 
with our Lord. But every day of our postpone- 
ment adds to our difficulty and steals away from 
us one of the gracious opportunities for the dis- 
cipline of character and the enrichment of life. 
Men carry into the larger life of the future all 
those treasures which they have stored in their 
hearts in this present life. 

{| Lord, I do discover a fallacy, whereby I have 
long deceived myself. Which is this: I have 
desired to begin my amendment from my birth- 
day, or from the first day of the year, or from 
some eminent festival, that so. my repentance 
might bear some remarkable date. But when 
those days were come, I have adjourned my 
amendment to some other time. Thus, whilst 
I could not agree with myself when to start, I 
have almost lost the running of the race. JI am 
resolved thus to befool myself no longer. I see 
no day like to-day, the instant time is always the 
fittest time. In Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the 
lower the members, the coarser the metal; the far- 
ther off the time, the more unfit. To-day is the 
golden opportunity, to-morrow will be the silver 
season, next day but the brazen one, and so long, 
till at last I shall come to the toes of clay, and be 
turned to dust. Grant, therefore, that to-day I 
may hear thy voice. And if this day be obscure 
in the calendar, and remarkable in itself for 
nothing else, give me to make it memorable in my 
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soul, thereupon, by thy assistance, beginning the 
reformation of my life.* 


2. ‘Lord, I would follow Thee; | but the 
nature of my business prevents me.’ ~Again and 
again persons say something like this, ‘I feel the 
force of what you say, and the duty of being a 
decided disciple of Christ; but, in point of fact, 
it is a sheer impossibility. One must make one’s 
living; and there are so many things in the busi- 
ness I am in that are not altogether square and 
correct, that I cannot play the Christian without 
acting the hypocrite. I envy the man who can 
make money, and keep a clear conscience too; 
but, unhappily, placed as I am, that is impossible 
with me. I would follow Christ, but my calling 
prevents me.’ 

It is a sad thing that the Poet should have 
occasion to say— 


Who but a fool would have faith 
In a tradesman’s ware or his word? 


Almost every day things are coming to light 
which show that with many manufacturers, 
mechanics, and traders, there is one code of 


morality for home, and another for the factory, | 


office or shop. Almost every article that can be 
purchased for money engages the ingenuity of a 
class of men who determine to make it yield its 
percentage of imposture. What with the use of 
bad material in the workshop, concealment of 
flaws in the execution, forging of trade marks, 
adulteration, trickery in the sample-room, knav- 
ery in the office, cheating on the part of small 
dealers, and downright lying on the part of 
wholesale merchants and agents, it is difficult to 
know what is genuine; and swindling has been 
elevated almost to the dignity of a science. 
Somehow, the pottles do not always show the 
same strawberries all the way down; and it is 
not only fruiterers that place their best goods 
on the surface. To quote Lord ‘Tennyson 
again— 

Chalk, and alum, and plaster are sold to the poor 

for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means 
of life. 


1 Thomas Fuller. 
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When. you were little boys, you wrote on your 
copybooks, in large round text, ‘Honesty is the 
best policy’; but, now. that you are men, you 
are asked to change the motto for another, ‘ It’s 
all grist that comes to our mill.’ Well, this 
being so, you do not find it easy to be a Christian. 


3. ‘Lord, I would follow Thee, but these 
things are matters of mere speculation. We 
cannot arrive at certainty on the subject of 
religion. The objection is plausible, but it is 
shallow and insufficient. The evidence in fav- 
our of Christianity is far stronger than that 
demanded with respect to other matters which we 
daily accept, and in which great interests are in- 
volved; and in the second place, that evidence 
furnishes the fullest demonstration of which the 
nature of the subject admits. You cannot have 
mathematical proof for moral subjects. You 
cannot demonstrate the truth of the gospel by 
chemical experiments in a laboratory, or by a 
black-board and a piece of chalk. There are pre- 
sumptuous dolts who demand a kind of proof 
which in the nature of the case is impossible. 
It is only the ignorant and thoughtless who imag- 
ine that moral evidence is’ necessarily inferior to 
what is called mathematical proof. ‘This sacred 
Book comes to you as a revelation from God, and 
its Divine origin is sustained by the most con- | 
clusive, though moral, evidence. Open your | 
minds to that evidence, and the light will stream | 
into them. ‘The difficulties into which you are 
plunged by a rejection of the gospel are vastly 
greater than any which attend its acceptance : 
and the most credulous men are not those who 
bow their assent to it, but those who believe it 
to be, from first to last, a stupendous lie. 


4. ‘Lord, I would follow Thee, but J do not 
find that Christians are any better than other 
This is a polite way of hinting that they 
Well, there is no 


are possibly a little worse. 


/ man so unlike Christ, and so far from Him, as 


the man of counterfeit piety. But you must not. 
condemn religion because of its counterfeit. You 
would not throw away a good Bank of England 
note because you once saw a forged one. If 
religion were not a good thing, a valuable thing, 
men would not try to counterfeit it. The coun- | 
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| terfeit article only proves the worth of the 

genuine. 
former than about the latter. If there is a bad 
shilling in the plate all the worthy deacons must 
_have a good look at it, and make their remarks 
upon it; but the good shillings are passed over 
'without notice. And because the bad ones are 
_ $0 rare as compared with the genuine, if a religious 
‘man is mean, overbearing, uncharitable, immoral, 
| everybody talks about him; but if his conduct 


no one thinks of making a remark. For this 
reason the bad specimens appear to be more num- 
-erous than they really are; and the enemies of 
Christ make the most of this fallacy. 


» 5. ‘Lord, I will follow Thee, but secretly.’ 
There are not a few in these days who say so. 


have no wish to postpone decision, or to give up 
Christ for the world; but they are not prepared 
openly to confess their allegiance to Him. They 
are disciples as Joseph of Arimathea was—‘a 
disciple, but secretly.’ Sometimes, as with him, 
it is the fear of man that has led to this secret 
discipleship, and sometimes it is the fear of self 
that accounts for it, the fear of dishonouring 
Christ by any public unworthiness; but, what- 
ever the cause, let us never forget that no disciple- 
ship can last long as a secret discipleship. We 
must confess Christ, confess Him in some open 
way, or we shall lose Him. ‘Confession is made 
unto salvation,’ Paul says; our own salvation as 
well as the salvation of others; for confession 
is to conviction what air is to flame—the con- 
dition of its continuance. Deprive faith of the 
opportunity of uttering itself, and you destroy 
faith. No one can long continue saying, ‘ I will 
follow Thee, Lord, but secretly.’ The secret 
disciple must avow his love, or he will cease to 
be a disciple. : 


Lord, I would follow, but— 

First, 1 would see what means that wondrous call 

That peals so sweetly through Life’s rainbow 
hall, 

That thrills my heart with quivering golden 
chords, 

And fills my soul with joys seraphical. 


Lord, I would follow, but— 


But you always talk more about the | 


_and life are in strict harmony with his profession | 


They desire to serve and to love Christ; they | 


| First, I 


would leave things straight before 
I go,— 

Collect my dues, and pay the debts I owe; 

Lest when I’m gone, and none is here to tend, 

Time’s ruthless hand my garnering o’erthrow. 


Lord, I would follow, but— 

First, I would see the end of this high road 

That stretches straight before me, fair and 
broad; 

So clear the way I cannot go astray, 

It surely leads me equally to God. 


Lord, I would follow—yea, 

Follow I wil/—but first so much there is 
That claims me in life’s vast emergencies,— 
Wrongs to be righted, great things to be done; 
Shall I neglect these vital urgencies? 


Who answers Christ’s insistent call 
Must give himself, his life, his all, 
Without one backward look. 

Who sets his hand unto the plow, 

And glances back with anxious brow, 
His calling hath mistook. 

Christ claims him wholly for His own; 
He must be Christ’s, and Christ’s alone.* 


Concentration. 


Luke ix. 62.—'No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 


IF you can dismiss from your minds the figure 
of the modern farmer, with his polished plough- 
share leaving the deep, clean furrow in its wake, 
and put in its place the figure out of which Jesus 
made this little picture,—the Eastern ploughman 
doubled over the pointed stick which serves as a 
plough—you will see at once how vividly the 
absurdity of a man’s ploughing and looking be- 
hind him at the same time would have struck 
Christ’s hearers. Even a modern ploughman, 
with the best modern plough, will make sad work 
if he does not keep his eyes straight before him. 
That is true of ploughing which is true of any 
other kind of work—one whose interest is half 
in front and half behind him will be only a half- 
way man in anything to which he may set his 
hand. All good work requires concentration, 
No good work is done into which a man does 
not throw himself wholly. 


1 J. Oxenham, Hearts Courageous, 18. 
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But even the modern ploughman will under- 
stand. For perhaps no other kind of labour 
demands a more intense concentration of muscle, 
mind, and will toward a single purpose than does 
ploughing. The ploughman must ‘note every 
motion of his draft-horses. If either lags, the 
other will jerk the share out of line. What each 
brute intends must be foreseen, and loitering steps 
prevented by voice or whip. The ploughman 
must observe each root and stone before him, and 
be ready by swift and dexterous twist to cut 
through the one or ease over the other. His eye 
must be upon the drawing beam, for, if it too 
abruptly leaves the level, the handles, wrenched 
from his grasp, may hurl him aside or strike him 
to the ground. He must watch the opening 
furrow, and find footing by instant shifts from 
glebe to glebe as. the softened earth yields and 
crumbles beneath his weight, or he will be thrown. 
Alert to each of these requirements, he must, like 
the steersman of a vessel, steadily sight his bear- 
ings by some stationary object far in front, or his 
furrow will curve. It is an exhilarating sight to 
watch the skilful ploughman stepping from clod to 
clod, holding the handles firm with masterful grip, 
wrenching them this way and that with superlative 
force, shouting to his horses, while the sweat beads 
his face and his whole body seems one flashing 
eye, the muscles strained like watch-springs in 
obedience to his forward vision. 


1. A man cannot plough and be looking behind 
him half the time. Such a man is not fit for a 
ploughman. ‘You say, Of course not. It is a 
law of all good work, that a man cannot do it well 
with half his attention; but why not, then, a 
law of work and life in the Kingdom of God? 
We have a great deal yet to learn about the 
words of Christ; and one of the most important 
things that these apparently commonplace 
truths and familiar laws which He so often 
cites are merely sides, or ends if you please, of 
truths and laws which hold in the whole spirit- 
ual world. It is not that, in this little picture 
of an incompetent farm-hand, Christ gives us 
something like a law of the Kingdom of God. He 
states the law itself. Good work requires the 
entiré committal of the worker. It is the law of 
Christian service and of ploughing ‘alike. It is 
this fact which lifts utterances like our text out of 
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the region of the commonplace. They seem com- 
monplace where they touch us, but their line runs 
out to truths which are not commonplace. The 
law of the plough followed up appears as the law 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Now, this law of entire committal is familiar 
enough to us in its worldly applications. It is 
the great law of success in ordinary callings. 
When you choose a calling in life, it is said of 
you, ‘ He is going to devote his life to business or 
to law or to medicine.’ And you know very well, 
that, if you are to succeed in either, the expres- 
sion is none too strong. If you are going to be 
a successful, doctor, you must give up being a 
successful merchant, and you cannot expect to 
be a power in science or in letters. You must 
commit and devote yourself wholly to the thing 
which you have chosen. And the Kingdom of 
God is a more serious matter than law or medi- 
cine or business. Not one of these touches your 
real inner life. You may fail in business, and 
yet be the same man you were before you failed; 
—your real manhood as sound and true as when 
you handled hundreds of thousands. | But the 
Kingdom of God touches your inmost self. The 
quality of your manhood turns on the nature of 
your relation to it. You cannot fail in the King- 
dom of God and be the same man as if you had 
not failed. Failure there is radical. Moreover; 
if the variety and magnitude of business or pro- 
fessional interests demand your whole energy, 
much more surely do the interests of the Kingdom 
of God. It is harder to work out a Christ-like 
character than to make a fortune. It is harder 
to overcome the world than to outride a panic or 
withstand the fluctuations of the markets. It is 
harder to assert the character of the meek and 
lowly Jesus amid surrounding worldliness and 
against the upheavals of passion than to keep your 
credit unimpared on ‘ change.’ The demands of 
the Kingdom of God admit of no division of pur- 
pose, no half interest, no looking back. Plough- 
ing is forward work—all in advance. Each of us 
has a furrow to cut through that section of the 
Kingdom of God which includes our lives. There 
is no call, there is no time, to look back. 

2. But let us beware of drawing from these 
words the foolish inference that it is better not 
to plough than to plough poorly; better to stay 
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behind than to glance behind. It is folly not to 
_do the best we can because we cannot do better 
than we can. Some are waiting until they are 
_ perfect Christians before they will begin to be 
| Christians at all. Pride, aping humility, makes 
_ them ashamed to creep, and therefore they never 
' learn to walk. 
{| This is James Hannington’s text. ‘ How I 
dread my ordination!’ he writes. ‘I would 
willingly draw back; but, when I am tempted 
to do so, I hear ringing in my ears: “ No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.” What 
am I to do? What?’ 

What indeed? He felt that he was ‘not fit 
_ for the kingdom of God,’ and dare not go on! 
_ And yet, if he turned back, he was only giving 
fuller evidence of his unfitness! Here was a 
_ dilemma! He resolved at length to go on, and, 
in going on, to seek with full purpose of heart 
that fitness that he felt he lacked. 
acteristic of the man,’ says his biographer, ‘ that 
he should have faced what he now dreaded with 
an almost morbid fear. His conscience would 
have absolved him on no other terms. ‘‘ No man, 
having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.’ Those 
words held him fast to his purpose!’ So he made 
his decision. Buyt the decision did not relieve 
his deep spiritual embarrassment, for, whilst he 
felt that he dared not look back, he felt that he 
was unfit to go on. 

‘Not fit for the Kingdom of God!’ 

‘Not fit for the Kingdom of God! ’ 


The words beat themselves into his brain. It 
was a terrible situation and he saw no way of 
escape. 


The way of escape came by post. It some- 
times does. There are a few choice spirits in 
God’s world who have mastered the high art of 
conducting a religious correspondence. They can 
write without gush and without gloom: their 
letters are neither sentimental nor sanctimonious. 
His old comrade and chum, the Rev. E. C. Daw- 

son, M.A., who afterwards became his biographer, 
was, ‘about this time, greatly concerned on Han- 
nington’s behalf. ‘I could not tell why,’ he says, 
‘but the burden seemed to press upon me more 
heavily day by day.’ At last he resolved to write. 


“It ts char- | 
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He knew Hannington’s scorn of cant and feared 
that such a letter would offend him. ‘Still,’ 
he says, ‘I reasoned that, if friendship was to be 
lost, it should be at least well lost. So I wrote 
a simple, unvarnished account of my own spirit- 
ual experience. I tried to explain how it was 
that I was not now as formerly. I spoke of the 
power of the love of Christ to transform the life 
of a man and to draw out all its latent pos- 
sibilities; and, finally, I urged him, as he loved 
his own soul, to make a definite surrender of him- 
self to the Saviour of the world.’ And the re- 
sult? For the result we must return to the diary : 

“July 15.—Dawson, who is now a curate in 
Surrey, opened a correspondence with me to-day 
which I can only describe as delightful. It led 
to my conversion ! ’ 

‘I was in bed at the time, reading,’ he says, in 
a note written years afterwards. ‘I sprang out 
of bed and leaped about the room rejoicing and 
praising God that Jesus died for me. From 
that day to this, I have lived under the shadow of 
His wings in the assurance that I am His and He 
is mine! ’ 

And, writing to Mr. Dawson, the author of 
the letter, he says: ‘I have never seen so much 
light as during the past few days. I know now 
that Jesus died for me, and that He is mine 
and I am His. — I ought daily to be more thank- 
ful to you as the instrument by whom I was 
brought to Christ. Unspeakable joy!’ 

‘It led to my conversion ! ’ 

‘I know now that Jesus died for me!’ 

‘Unspeakable joy! Unspeakable joy!’ 

Five years, filled with happy and fruitful min- 
istries, pass away. He is now a proud husband 
and the father of a little family. All at once, 
England is stirred to its depths by the news that 
Lieut. Shergold Smith and Mr. O’Neill have 
been murdered on the shore of Victoria Nyanza. 
It affects Hannington like a challenge. He longs 
to go and fill one of the vacant places. Unable 
to resist the call, he offers—and is accepted! As 
the time for his departure approaches, he realizes 
the bitterness of the ordeal that he must face. 
His people! The congregation is in tears when- 
ever he enters the pulpit! His wife, who had 
so bravely consented to his application, but who 
finds it so hard to let him go! His little ones! 
‘This,’ he says, as he records the anguish of fare- 
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well, ‘this was my most bitter trial—an agony 


that still cleaves to me—saying good-bye to the 
little ones. Thank God that all the pain was on 
one side. Over and over again I thank Him 
for that! ‘“‘ Come back soon, papa! ” they cried. 
Then the servants, all attached to me. My wife, 
the bravest of them all!’ Over the chapter that 
tells of such experiences his biographer has in- 
scribed a quotation from Epictetus: 

“Tf some wifeling or childling be granted you, 
well and good; but, if the Captain call, run to 
the ship, and leave such possessions behind you, 
not looking back!’ 


Set thy hand to the plough, 
Nor turn again, 

Sharing the fallow fields 
For fruitful grain, 

Claiming the lazy wastes 
And the weeded sod 

For the ripening growth of love 
And the barns of God. 


Turn up the rich red land, 
Though something fair 
Were the fallow-flowers and the weeds 
Luxuriant there— 
Promise they of a rich 
And fertile sod 
For the fattening corn of love 
And the loaves of God.? 


Our Apostolic Succession, 


Luke x. 1.—' Now after these things the Lord appoint- 
ed seventy others, and sent them two and two before his 
face into every city and place, whither he himself was 
about to come’ (RV). 


Here is Jesus advising a new company of work- 
ers; telling a set of apprentices what they have 
to do, and how they are to do it; what is the 
message they have to deliver, and in what spirit 
they shall utter it; what are the places in which 
they shall work, what methods they shall use, 
and with what hopes of far-off issues they may 
sustain themselves in their self-sacrificing and 
reproductive toil. 

The commission of the Seventy, of whom Luke 
the physician was one, seems to indicate clearly to 


1 BF. W. Boreham, A Bunch of Everlastings, 178. 
2W. Weaving, The Bubble, 67. 


you who are workers in the Kingdom of God 
four main propositions: (1) Your Apostolic 
succession; (2) The conditions of your service; 
(3) The sacredness of your charge; and) (4) the 
nature of the light you are commissioned to cast 
into the dark realities of moral evil around you. 


1. If the ordained ministers of the Churches 
may be regarded as successors of the Apostles, 
then every missionary, every evangelist of every 
denomination or of no denomination, every church 
worker, Sunday school teacher, church officer, 
member of a choir, nay further, every husband, 
wife, parent, brother, sister, and, wider still, 
every professing Christian may be accounted as 
undoubted successors of the seventy evangelists 
ordained by the Lord. 


2. Granted, then, that none who profess and 
call themselves ‘ Christians’ can separate them- 
selves from the responsibility of sharing Christ’s 
redeeming work in the world, what does the 
commission to the Seventy teach you of the con- 
ditions of your service? He sent them forth two 
and two before His face. It is our Lord’s touch- 
ing and powerful protest against morose isolation 
in the life of the individual, and in work for the 
Church. The world-purifying power which He 
communicates to a sin-diseased humanity through 
His servants flows not readily around coldly 
isolated centres, but through links of connected 
chains, where heart beats in sympathy with heart. 


Brother we are surely bound on the same 
journey, 

And our eyes alike are turned upward and 
onward. 

Lean on mine arm, and let us for a space 

Pursue the path together! Ah! ’tis much, 

In this weary pilgrimage to meet 

A Royal face like thine; to touch the hand 

Of such a soul-fellow; to feel the want, 

The upward crying hunger, the desire, 

The common hope. 


3. Consider now the sacredness of the ministry 
of life. What is it? His seventy and their 
successors are to go to every place ‘whither he 
himself would come.’ In our day, these places 
‘where He himself will come’ are the hearts of 


1 R. W. Buchanan. 
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men—the hearts of your children, your depend- 
ants, your companions, those who constitute your 


special charge in parish work. Your commission 


is so to prepare them by your holy influence 
that they may be in readiness when He comes. 
Oh, ye living witnesses for God! ye patient, 
faithful workers amongst the poor! ye self-deny- 
ing labourers in the Sunday School! ye minister- 
ing angels by the sick beds in every parish! 
think of the everlasting honour that is yours; 
realize the soul-winning power of your work! 
Every heart of a brother in humanity brought 
into contact with you all unconsciously records 
your inHuence, like the sensitive film of a photo- 
graph; and some day, long after you have 
forgotten the words you spoke and the deeds you 


_did, the Lord will come in power to that heart— 


“They shall be willing in the day of thy power,’ 
says the prophecy—and there He will find the 
trace of your love and forbearance and pleading, 


‘ which at the time you thought, perhaps, of no 


avail. 

{Twenty years ago, a discouraged young 
doctor in the East of London, one of the modern 
successors of Luke, the beloved physician, was 
visited by his old father, who came up from a 
farm in the country to look after his son. 

“Well,” he said, ‘how are you getting on?’ 

“I am not getting on at all,’ was the disheart- 
ened answer. ‘I’m not doing a thing.’ 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he spoke 
of courage and patience and perseverance. Later 
in the day, he went with his son to the ‘ Free Dis- 
pensary,’ where the young doctor had an unsal- 
aried position, and where he spent an hour or 


more every day. 


The father sat by, a silent but intensely inter- 


ested spectator, while twenty-five poor unfor- 


tunates received help. The doctor forgot his 
visitor while he bent his skilled energies to this 
task; but hardly had the door closed on the last 
patient when the old man burst out— 

‘I thought you told me you were not doing 
anything,’ he thundered. ‘ Not doing anything! 
Why, if I had helped twenty-five people in a 
month as much as you have done in one morning, 
I would thank God that my life counted for 
something.’ 

“There is’nt any money in it, though,’ ex- 
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| plained the son, somewhat abashed at his father’s 


vehemence. 


“Money! ’ the old man shouted, still scornfully. 
“Money! what is money in comparison with 
being of use to your fellow men? Never mind 
about money. You go right along at this work 
every day. I'll go'back to the farm, and gladly 
earn money enough to support you as long as I 
live; yes, and sleep sound every night with the 
thought that I have helped you to help your 
fellow men.’ 


4. There remains to be considered the nature 


| of your ministry as successors to the Seventy. 


Listen to it: ‘ Behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves. . .. Into whatsoever house ye 
enter, first say, Peace be to this house. And if 
the son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 
upon it; if not, it shall turn to you again.’ 
There is deep consolation in this for all who 
wish to fulfil their ministry to humanity. Lambs 
amongst wolves! Then, assuredly, our own 
strength counts for nothing, and the whole respon- 
sibility is with Him; for what power of protection 
has a lamb against a wolf? Yes, but it is the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world. So it will be ‘ not you, but the Christ that 
dwelleth in you.’ Moreover, it is after the 
nature of the Lamb that you must work. In 
home influence, in principle asserted, in business, 
in combating open sin, you must work not in the 
spirit of rendering evil for evil, railing for railing, 
—that is the wolf spirit; but in the spirit of meek- 
ness, gentleness, forbearance—all characteristics of 
the ‘ wrath of the Lamb,’ And what is the wrath 
of ‘the’ Lamb? It is 


The patience of immortal love 
Outwearing mortal sin. 


| We win by tenderness; we conquer by for- 
giveness. Oh! strive to enter into something 
of that large celestial charity which is meek, en- 
during, unretaliating, and which even the over- 
bearing world cannot withstand for ever. Learn 
the new commandment of the Son of God. Net 
to love merely, but to love as He loved. Go 
forth in this spirit to your life duties; go forth, 
children of the Cross, to win victories for God 
by the conquering power of a love like His.? 


1 Frederick W. Robertson. 
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The Offer of Peace. 


Luke x. 5.—‘ Into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house.’ 


Tus was Christ’s charge to His disciples when 
He sent them two and two before His face into 
every city and place whither He Himself would 
come. It. was at the opening of the world’s 
missionary! era, and this charge to the first mission- 
aries was a declaration of the way in which all 
men actuated by the spirit of Christ were to 
present His truth to others. Every believer and 
every disciple was to be a missionary, Christ 
says His disciples are to go forth into the world, 
carrying the gospel of peace with them, and into 
whatsoever house they enter they shall first say : 
‘Peace be to. this house.’ 

‘Peace’ is one of the great words of Jesus. 
It was spoken by the angels when they appeared 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem, saying: ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.’ It was Christ's word of 
assurance to His disciples in view of their imme- 
diate separation : ‘These things I have spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might.have peace.’ Again, 
it is found, in His utterance as He stood weeping 
over Jerusalem: ‘If thou hadst known, even 
thou, ‘at least in this thy day, the things that 
belong unto thy, peace!’ It was used also by the 
disciples, in..their salutations and benedictions : 
“Grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father 
and the Lord. Jesus Christ.’ And. surely the 
word must have no little meaning to the heart of 
every. individual. It stands for the sum of all 
human life; it represents the condition of any 
life which has found the true reason of its peace 
and its active belief in loving obedience to 
God. As the mind finds itself sustained by the 
truth which it cordially believes; as the earth 
is at peace because of the forces that hold it on 
every side; as the child is at peace when pressed 


to the bosom of its father: so is the man at peace | 
who presses close to Christ, and whose life is hid | 


in the life of his Master. It is the fulfilment 
and the completion of the finite in the Infinite 
life; it is a new consciousness of the soul which 


has its life in God. 


1. The sign that a man has this peace is that 


he is at peace with all humanity. Such was the 
teaching of Jesus. The disciples were to take 
with them this message of peace, and, having 
announced it at the door, they were to wait and 
listen and watch, to see what the result would be. 
How clearly the whole scene in Palestine comes 
up before us! The Master, with a few disciples, 
goes into a Galilean village, stands, as the custom 
was, upon the threshold of some house, and, look- 
ing in upon the occupants, calmly and quietly 
says: ‘ Peace be to’this house.’ The people thus 
saluted look up, and see a messenger standing 
before them, stretching forth His hand to them. 
There He stands, offering His peace, which is a 
greater gift than has ever before come to them. 
He has made the offer, and now He waits to 
see if they are ready to receive it, or if it shall 
return, to Him again, and He must go on to 
repeat His offer to some other house. We seem 
to see that quiet, watchful figure standing at the 
cottage door, waiting to see how His offer will be 
received. When His offer is refused, it reminds 
us of Noah sending forth the dove in quest of the 
land, and then taking it back again because of the 
waters that still covered the earth. 


2. This is the way of any man of finer tastes 
who goes to his neighbour’s door with the offer 
of peace. ‘The artist has some word to say about 
the beauty of art; the scholar speaks of. the 
sacredness of truth. Each, in coming to you, 


| makes his special offer, and then waits to know 


the response. In this way the anxious. father 
presents some lasting word of truth to the mind 
of his child, and then listens for the answer. 
He does not force the truth upon the unripe 
mind, but simply tries to help the mind_ in 
its growth, until, by and by, he finds it is able 
to receive his teachings through the larger life 
that has come ’to it. This is the way of the 
true and wise believer who would help his fellow- 
man. He does not crowd his dectrines on 
unready souls, or on souls that have not yet come 
into sympathy with God’s living truth, which is 
at the bottom of all doctrine. He takes the 
simple message of God’s peace to the unbeliever, 
saying, It is as good for you as it is for me; and 
then he waits in hope and patience to see if it | 
will be received. If it is refused, and the reply — 
comes back, ‘It is nothing to me,’ then the be- | 
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liever says, ‘It is not wise to press upon my 
neighbour that particular doctrine.’ Christ 
crowded the argument of His Divinity upon no 
man. He simply stood on His Divinity before 
men. If they accepted Him, His life entered 
in to enrich and bless them. If they rejected 
Him, then’ His offer returned to Him again, 
and He passed on, still trying to reach them by 
other ways, always hoping the day would come 
when those who had refused Him would look 
up in faith and cry: ‘My Lord and my God!’ 


3. But the gift, as offered, has often power to 
awaken into consciousness the quality needed to 
receive it: Its presentation may make the man 
conscious of ‘the quality and stir him up to realize 
it. When the disciple stands at the cottage door 
with the offer of the Master’s peace, and the 
poor man finds himself unable to receive it— 
perhaps because it is offered for the first time and 
he is not prepared—yet he turns and prays and 
struggles for the new nature which will make 
it possible for him to receive so great a gift. 
The offer has‘awakened the desire for it. The 
sight of heaven may make a man struggle for it; 
the sight of ‘Christ may make a man struggle so 
that afterward he can accept Him. This is the 
key to the power of missions, and the Christian 
ministry. If holding up the Cross with the offer of 
its peace cannoticonvert the heathen nations, it can 
make them wish that they possessed the Christian 
religion; then, when conversion comes to the 
nation, of the heart, it will be thankful to this 
gospel, not only for the food which feeds hunger, 
but also for the offer itself, which makes hunger 
paride $ 


othe: Hire of The Labourer. 


Luke < 7: — The labourer i is worthy of his hire.’ 


Wen Teas teach ‘these words He was not re- 
ferring to the brickmaker or to the surgeon or 
to the) author, He was referring to ministers. 
‘Boia great many people it has not yet occurred 
that. a minister is a labourer at all. By a sin- 
gular lack of insight we have confined the term 
labourer almost entirely. to the heavier forms of 
manual, labour. _ We think, for instance, of a 
There, are 
many people who are more impressed with their 


minister’s powers as a worker when they see him 
digging his garden than when they see him 
taking the chair at a difficult Church meeting or 
standing in his pulpit preaching a sermon. 

§ At the time when Charles Darwin was en- 
gaged in compiling his epoch-making work on the 
Origin of Species, he used to stand hour after 
hour in his greenhouse observing his plants; he 
was suffering in health at the time, and his faith- 
ful old domestic servant, who was concerned 
about him, confided to Mrs. Darwin that she 
thought ‘ master would be a good deal better if 
he could find something to do.’ 


In order to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ 
the preacher has to live in intimate communion 
with man and in intimate communion with God. 
He has to live in intimate communion with man 
—or his message would never reach his hearers. 
He has to live in intimate communion with God 
—or he would never have any message to deliver. 
1. Intimate communion with man means an 
intimate knowledge of the immediate circle. of 
people to whom he ministers. Their thoughts, 
their outlook, their cares, their sorrows, their am- 
bitions, their joys, their hopes, their fears must 
all be his. These things are the language into 
which his message must be translated. They are 
the medium of communication. In a sense the 
minister is'the father of a large family, each mem- 
ber of which is equally dear to him. The finan- 
cial embarrassment of a member oppresses_ the 
minister himself until it is removed. His heart 
feels the strain of the parents’ hearts as they bend 
over the sick bed of their little child. He watches 
and prays with them for its recovery. If there 
is a wayward son who by his wilfulness is causing 
his parents anxiety, it is a cloud upon the min- 
ister’s own happiness. When a boy or girl first 
starts out in business, the minister féels the eager 
throb of mingled anxiety and hope, 

In addition to this, a minister must know some- 
thing of the wider world in which his people are 
continually engaged... He must read the books 
and, newspapers which they read. . Without aim- 
ing at any technical knowledge of their various 
trades and professions, he must be able to appre- 
ciate some of the peculiar conditions under which 
they work and the special temptations to which 
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they are severally exposed. Otherwise he cannot 
apply his message to their needs. 


Further, he must read books and journals | 
He must be able to | 


which they do not read. 
discern the wider movements of thought of 
which his own members are perhaps entirely. un- 
conscious, but amidst which they live and move 
and have their being. He must be able to dis- 
tinguish between a mere swaying of opinion and 
a definite and ordered progress of ideas. All 
these things produce an atmosphere which in- 
directly affects the people to whom he ministers. 
And in proportion as he is ignorant of these things, 
in that proportion his message will lose its 
efficacy. He may never definitely refer to any 
of these movements of thought either in conver- 
sation or in the pulpit, and yet the knowledge of 
their nature will affect the whole preparation and 
presentation of his message. It will decide 
whether his message is to be a mere will-o’-the- 
wisp, or whether it is to be a lamp unto the feet 
and a guide unto the path. 


Now, in order that a man may obtain this inti- 
mate communion with the minds and deeds of 
men, and that he may move easily among them, 
and without discomfort to himself or them, cer- 
tain very practical conditions have to be observed. 

For instance, a minister must have one room 
in his house set apart as a study. He must there- 
fore occupy a larger house than would otherwise 
be necessary. He must have books. Books are 
his tools. Not one set simply, and then no more, 
but continually fresh ones. The books he needs 
are not to be picked up in sixpenny editions. 
They are expensive. A guinea is a common 
price for a very necessary volume. 

He must dress properly. He does not repre- 
sent himself only, but his church. He has fre- 
quently to appear on occasions when a neglected 
attire would make others as well as himself un- 
comfortable—as, for instance, at weddings, at 
funerals, and on other public occasions than the 
ordinary services of the church. 

He must be given to hospitality. His home 
and his board must be accessible to all. In a sense 
his home (like himself) has to be representative of 
his church and denomination. He must be in 
sympathy with every good cause, both inside and 
outside the church. Various societies and clubs 


=+spiritual, social, and . athletic—within the 


‘church; larger organizations making for peace, 


temperance, care of children, the spread of the 
gospel at home and abroad; relief of the poor in 
our slums—all these demand, and rightly demand, 
his sympathy. And unless his sympathy is to be 
a mere hollow pretence it must be shown by his 
financial support. 

These are some of the elementary conditions of 
that intimate communion with man,. that close 
personal touch, without which a minister cannot 
do his work. 


2. But that is only one part of a minister’s 
labour. The intimate communion with man 
must be accompanied by an imtimate communion 
with God. 

While the minister goes down into the midst 
of the whirlpool of human interests and ambitions, 
of pleasure, of passion, and of sorrow, he must 
never allow the waters to close over his head. 
He must sympathize, but he must never be ab- 
sorbed. He is in the midst of all the tumult and 
the strain, amidst all the fever and the fret of 
life, as a living reminder of the life to come. He 
is there in order that the noble and necessary 
spirit of commercial enterprise may never become 
degraded into the selfish delirium of a mere gambl- 
ing speculation. He is there that pleasure may 
be preserved as a God-given refreshment of the 
pilgrim, and may not be degraded into the thing 
that soddens heart and mind and soul and 
strength. He is there that men may remember, 
when their possessions increase, that. a man’s 
wealth consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth. He is there that in the great 
labour of life men may be cheered in whatever 
position they occupy, whatever calling they follow, 
and that they may have their labour lifted to a 
saving level by the knowledge that at the heart of 
all the din and conflict, of all the myriad forms of 
human activity, is God Himself—God working in 
it all, and calling upon man to work with Him 
for that bright and glorious future when thete 
shall be new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

It follows, therefore, that a minister, who is a 
man of like passions with other men, must hold 
aloof from all temptations to become engrossed 
in those things which engross so many of his 
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Indulgences and ambitions which are 
open to others are closed to him. It would be 
unseemly, for instance, for a minister to speculate 
in financial matters. 
must be held at arm’s length. No passion but 
the passion for the welfare of his fellows must ever 
claim him. And he finds the fountain of this 
passion in the heart of God. By prayer and 
meditation, by ‘a steadily directed aspiration, by 
a constant determination to see victory in the 
midst of seeming defeat, he keeps the way open 
to the approaches of God’s Spirit. Men may grow 
cold and perfunctory around him; 
not. Men may disappoint him grievously; but 
he must not disappoint them. Men may have 
moods which lead them to neglect their spiritual 
duties for weeks together. The minister also has 
moods, but he must never allow them to interfere 
with his spiritual duties. The minister may have 
domestic trials; he may be in ill-health; he may 


be conscious of the increasing infirmities of age— | 


but none of these things must move him. He 
must visit the sick and bring them cheer; he must 
win ‘the indifferent back to enthusiasm; he must 
preach the gospel of the joy of salvation with an 
overflowing heart. 


Such is the labour of this labourer. Even 
from this imperfect sketch you can understand 
that a true labourer of this kind is, to use a com- 
mercial phrase, an asset to the community. He 


has a very definite, a very useful, and a very noble 


service to render to his fellows. He is as neces- 
sary as the builder, or the surgeon, or the author. 


. He is a labourer as much as they. 


: And, pare a labourer, ‘dh is worthy of his hire.* 


Privilege and ReSporsibmey, 


Luke x. 15.—' Thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 


“to heaven, ‘shalt be thrust down to kell.’ 


In Matthew? s Gospel. (xi. 23, 24+) our Lord con- 
trasts Capernaum and Sodom., Now if these two 


cities had existed at the same time, and if we had 
_walked through their streets, how great to us 


would have seemed the contrast between them! 


In Sodom by day and by night, we should have 


heard the roar of reyelry and the shout of blas- 
Vice in its most disgusting forms would 


sit!) for) gold 86, MeEvoy: 


That terrific temptation | 


but ke must | 


| of Galilee, until we arrived at Capernaum. 


have been seen exhibiting itself without either 
disguise or concealment. Robbery or murder 
would have been so common as scarcely to attract 
attention. We should have expected that the 
judgments of God would sweep from the earth 
a city that had become so emphatically a dis- 
grace to our common nature. 

Suppose that, leaving so horrid a locality, we 
had pursued our journey northward along the 
valley of the Jordan and by the shore of the Sea 
How 
different the spectacle! The and the 
Levites in their sacred robes would meet us at 
every turn. The scribes and the doctors of the 
Law would be heard at the corners of the streets 
explaining the precepts of Moses, while the people 
with profound reverence were bowing before them, 
or else following them with the cry of ‘ Rabbi, 
Rabbi, Rabbi.’ The synagogues on the seventh 
day would be filled with worshippers chanting 
the songs of David, or reciting the precepts ot 
the Law given on Mount Sinai. | Here would 
be seen the burly priest, with professional gravity 
receiving from the poor gardener his little tithe 
of mint, anise and cummin; or there you might 
hear him praying vociferously in the house of the 
widow. Every citizen wears on his head a 
staring phylactery, and the sacred fringes on the 
garments of each are conspicuous. As we looked 
upon all these things we should surely say, ‘The 
temples of the Lord, the temples of the Lord, are 
these.’ Many a thought would spring up within 
us touching the value of religious instruction and 
the effect produced upon man, even in this life, 
by the teachings of a true religion. We might 
almost be inclined to ask whether amidst so much 
apparent piety there could be any vice, whether all 
were not equally dead to the world and alive only 
to the realities of religion. Were we to preach 
to them we should probably.address them as very 
generally, if not universally, pious; for to preach 
to. them of the terrors of the last day, and the 
danger of, eternal condemnation would seem super- 
fluous if not insulting. 


priests 


1. Such would be the judgment of man. How 
different the judgment of God! He who uttered 
the words of the text had long dwelt in Caper- 
naum, and had seen all of which we have spoken 
and much more. He had seen right through all 
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this system of external observance. He knew 
exactly what each man did, and He knew what 
each left undone. He knew perfectly the degree 


of light which had shone upon every man’s con- | 


science. 
ing and working miracles, until everyone knew 
His person, and understood His doctrines, and 
the offer of eternal life which He came to make 
known to them. 
where each of them had rejected it. He saw that 
all this plenitude of religious observances was 
poured out from hearts utterly opposed to the 
government and law of that God whom they 
seemed so devotedly to serve. And He knew 
equally well the crimes of Sodom, since He Him- 
self had come down to execute judgment upon 
that city so justly doomed to destruction. He also 
knew the moral darkness which had brooded over 
the souls of the sinners who lived there. He 
knew perfectly how strongly they had resisted the 
teachings of conscience, and how deaf an ear they 
had turned to the remonstrances of the Patriarch 
_ Lot. With all these facts full in His view, He 
utters the sentence of the text: ‘And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell: for if the mighty works, 
which have been done in thee, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
But I say unto you, That it shall be more toler- 
able for the land of Sodom in the day of judg- 
ment, than for thee.’ “Thus our Lord emphati- 
cally declared that at the Day of Judgment the 
quiet, respectable, church-going citizens of Caper- 
naum would sink under a more awful condem- 
nation than that which befell the cities of the 
plain, who for their infamous vices were swept 
away from the face of the earth. 


2. Nor is the reason of this judgment difficult 
to discover. The essential element of our guilt- 
iness lies in our temper of heart to God. Our 
sins against man are many, and ever deserving of 
punishment. But in the sight of God, their 
desert of punishment depends most of all on this, 
that they are transgressions of His law and man- 
ifestations of our rebellion against Him. ‘ Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned.’ The more clearly 
He reveals Himself to us, the more perfect the 
exhibition of His law; the more. resplendent the 
manifestation of -His perfections’ to: us, the more 


He had gone through their streets teach- | 
| iation; if He has opened wide the door of escape 


| from the consequences of sin, and has opened as 


He knew when and how and | 


| was made known. 
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decisive must be our rejection of His authority 
if we disobey Him. If He)has taken pains to 


| remove every obstacle to our return; if, putting 


aside the claims of stern justice, He has conde- 
scended to seek after us, and to offer us reconcil- 


wide the door of eternal life; and yet we still 
hold out in sullen intractable rebellion—we com- 
mit the greatest crime that can be committed by 
a creature, and we sink under the most solemn 
condemnation that can be uttered by the Judge of 
the whole earth. 

By such principles we estimate the comparative 
condition of these two cities. The inhabitants 
of the one, though wallowing in vice, had but 
very imperfect knowledge of the character of God. 
Had God revealed Himself to them as a Saviour 
they would have repented, like Nineveh, in sack- 


| cloth and ashes, and have embraced the offer of 


To the inhabitants of the other all this 
The Son of God had taught 
them the will of His Father. He had revealed 
to them the consequences of sin. He had otfered 
to them pardon and eternal life through the 
sacrifice of Himself. But they had deliberately 
rejected every offer of salvation. They made 
their choice, and it found them in eternal opposi- 
tion to God. 


salvation. 


3. We are passing through our probation, as 
were the citizens of Capernaum. We must stand 
at the bar of judgment just as really as they, and 
must be subjected to the same rule of decision. 
If we, like them, are exalted to heaven; if God | 
has given us great moral illumination; if we act 
in view of His revealed perfections, our condem- 
nation, if we are lost, must be as awfully signal. 
If it be more tolerable for Sodom than for Caper- 
naum, what place must be reserved for us if we 
reject the offer of salvation made through the 
death of the Son of God? 

Week after week we attend the services of the — 
sanctuary. We are guilty of no gross vice, and | 
stand aloof from the exhibition of it ‘in others. 
We believe that the Bible is true, and that. it 
contains the only revelation of the way in which | 
we may be saved. We go further. © We look 
abroad, and.our sympathies are awakened by the — 
condition of the heathen. We bless God that we — 


live in a land of intellectual light and moral 
culture. We think with complacency of our 
schools and colleges; of the pulpit that week 
by week dispenses to us its portion of instruction ; 
of the Bibles that are scattered broadcast over 
our land; of the piety, prayers, and sufferings 
of those through whom there has descended to us 
so rich an inheritance of blessings. We cannot 
bear to enjoy so rich a variety of blessings with- 


out desiring to extend them to our fellow-men. | 


We unite with others in sending to the benighted 
heathen the gospel of Jesus Christ, which we 
believe to be the only cure for all their woes. 
Again, as we pass along our streets, we see 
much that cannot but move to pity the soul of 
the philanthropist. The drunkard, ragged and 
bloated, falls helpless on the side-walk, and is 
carried off to sober himself in the watch-house. 


The brothel is crowded with immortal souls who | 


have abandoned;hope both in this life and in the 
life to come., Our jails and penitentiaries are 
filled with men, and even with boys, who have 
cast off all fear both of God and of man, and 
whose chosen vocation it is to prey upon property 
and life. We pity these also. We see that an 
effort should be made to prevent men from falling 
into, such courses, or to reclaim them after they 
have fallen. We thank God that we are not 
such. We bless the care of our parents, who in 


our childhood taught us our duty,[and who, by | 


their example, led us to the practice of virtue. 
Now, all this is well. It is right that such 
scenes should so impress us. It were well if 
they impressed us not only to feel but to act for 
the good of those who are perishing. But this 
is not the question now before us. If both they 
and we continue in our present state, and thus 
enter upon the rewards of eternity, will they or 
we’ encounter the more awful condemnation? 
Many of these miserable men and women from 
infancy have heard the name of God spoken only 
in oaths. Many of them were taught by their 
parents to lie and steal as acts of commendable 
skill. Many of them have known the efficacy 
of law in no other manner than as it inflicted 
on them its punishments. Scarcely one has ever 
heard intelligently, except in a prison, of our 
atoning Saviour, or of a sanctifying Spirit. What 
| moral impulses have they resisted? What God 
have they defied? What Saviour have they re- 
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jected? What Holy Spirit have they resisted? 
A deep of moral darkness has overspread them 
from infancy, even in the midst of a Christian 
country. 

But how has it been with us?) A pious mother 
taught us to pray ere yet we could render our- 
selves intelligible to any ear but hers. We have 
read the Word of God from early childhood. 
It has been explained to us by parents, and 
friends, and teachers, ever since we can remember. 
We know the story of the Cross, we have heard 
how ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ More than this, we have been at times 
convicted of sin. The Holy Spirit has visited 
us, and has set all these truths vividly before 
our soul. The voice has sounded in our ears, 
‘Unless a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ Yet, with all this light, we 
have chosen the pleasures of sin; and have said 
unto God, ‘Depart from me, for I desire not a 
knowledge of Thy ways.’ Can there be a 
greater crime than this? Can it be committed 
under greater moral light than we have enjoyed? 
Better would it have been for us to have lived 
in Sodom, or Capernaum, better to have been 
an outcast in our prisons than, under all these 
accumulated means of grace, to be at last cast 
off for ever from the presence of the Lamb. 


The Fall of Satan. 


Luke x. 18,—‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven’ (RV). 
THE Seventy returned with joy and surprise at 
the result of their mission: ‘Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us in thy name.’ There 
is something childish and not wholly unpleasing 
about their delight. But we feel, as we have 
sometimes felt in hearing a modern missioner 
tell of his successes, that there is something super- 
ficial in their triumph; we know they think the 
Kingdom of Heaven nearer than it is. They are 
mistaking the skirmish for the campaign. ‘The 
first word of Jesus unfolds a wider vision; the 
battle lies before us in all its terrible significance, 
the war of the worlds, the world-old: conflict 
between good and evil. ‘I beheld,’ or rather I 
was beholding or contemplating (the Greek tense 


| expresses not a complete and momentary vision, 
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put a continuous and persistent contemplation) ; 
it is not a sudden dream picture, like the sheet 
let down by the four corners which Peter saw 
in his trance on the house-top, but an abiding 
thought at the back of the mind of Christ. He 
says, in effect, ‘When I sent you forth, when I 
took My own commission, when I gave you 
yours, 1 was thinking not merely of the little 
triumph you return so joyfully to record; 
contemplating Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven; the complete and absolute overthrow of 
evil. Your work is but a beginning, my vision 
is a vision of the end. What I began with the 
thought of is an absolute triumph. I was con- 
templating not the moderation of evil, its curbing 
and limitation, but its ‘banishment; not Satan 
inconvenienced, driven to subterfuge, vanquished 
at one gate of Mansoul only to make an assault 
upon: another; but Satan overthrown, fallen as 
lightning from heaven, leaving the sky clear again 
and the air pure. Thank God for what you have 
accomplished, but do not stay there; there are 
greater ‘possibilities than these if you will look 
to My larger end.’ 


I was 


1. The first thing we have to note is that this 
is the essential outlook of the reformer’ and the 
prophet of any exalted purpose. The true re- 
former fights to win; he fights in the strength 
of an inner victory he has already won in the 
world of ideas; he has seen Satan. fallen as light- 
ning from heaven. There are men of whom 
one has heard it said that they are at their best 
in a losing game or fight; but, however one may 
admire the stubborn courage of the’ beaten, the 
epithet is yet the description of the man who woke 
up an hour too late. The finest spirit is that of 
the man whose purposes: have so completely’ mas- 
tered him that their failure is unthinkable; who 
has already seen and felt the evil he assails 
smitten to the heart; and who lives but to turn 
his ‘vision, into. fact. 

In the greater battles of life faith counts. for 
more than, any other single factor; it is the ele- 
ment that disturbs our calculations and measure- 
ments; we may weigh the natural power of a 
man to/an ounce, we may measure the influence 
of, circumstances with fair) accuracy, but what 
difference) his faith in his cause will make is a 
question that lies largely beyond us. It alters 


the whole range of the possible and the impos- 
sible. We may measure with some fair know- 
ledge the forces of Satan, but the strength of the 
man who has contemplated Satan as lightning 
fallen from heaven is an incalculable thing. 

{ Given a man of faith, and the heavenly 
powers behind him, and you have untold pos- 
sibilities. History is full of such instances, men 
and women, single-handed, but with the heaven- 
ly vision, effecting what armies could hardly 
accomplish.* 


2. The spirit of our text is, to use a modern 
phrase, the spirit of moral idealism with regard 
to the conflict with evil. The note of moral 
idealism appears in the fact that the battle Jesus 
proposes is a battle to anend. His gage is thrown 
down for a death grapple. His purpose is the 
elimination of evil. It is written in His own 
Name: ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for 
he shall save his people from their sins.’ A sinless 
world is His Divine event. "The'wages of sin is 
death, and the last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death—death with his occupation gone, with 
no,;more wages to pay. This is the Christ vision : 
“I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.’ 
We cannot afford to forget the ardour of that 
contemplation with which the Christian céntur- 
ies began. Let us return to Christ, like those 
earliest missionaries, with the glow of the world’s 
progress upon us, saying: ‘ Master, we have 
accomplished. much; the conditions of life are 
much ameliorated; your first apostles would 
hardly recognize the present world; the very 
vices of men are more refined, less brutal; the 
ape and tiger are dying if the fox and the 
peacock are still alive; we have hospitals, asylums, 
schools, and the battle is not so strenuous as it 
once was. And He will reply: ‘When I 
preached in Galilee and Jerusalem, when I died 
on Calvary, when I sent My disciples out into 
all the world, I was contemplating Satan fallen as 
lightning foe heaven; no half victory, no partial 
triumph, but a full and absolute overthrow. Ye 


_ shall see greater things than these; forgetting the 


things which are behind, reach forward to those 
which are before.’ 


3. The centuries lie between us and those 


words of Christ, and there has come no dram- 


1Lawrence. 
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atic fulfilment of them. ‘The surprise of the 
Christian ages to those who look deep into life is 
the subtle tenacity of sin. Our spiritual war- 
fare may still be described as against thrones and 
principalities, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Our superficial and our real progress are 
as the minute and the hour hand of the clock. 
Hurry and the attempt to win sudden conquests 
nearly always meet with set-back and reaction; 
like the Israelites of old, we are forbidden to go 
out of the house of bondage with haste. 
endeavour to deal in drastic and heroic manner 
with moral or social evil has changed its char- 
acter, altered its emphasis, but has not mastered 
it. The old fairy tales tell of monsters that, 
under assault and hard pressed, continually 


changed their shape, and so involved a complete 


and cumbersome alteration of attack. That is, 
in part, the history of our Christian centuries. 
We need to remember that if there have been 
developments in good quite unknown to the older 
world, so there have been new inventions of evil 


that were not even named among the heathen. 


An American®’ humourist in an essay on Machin- 
ery, has said: ‘We do make progress, but it’s 


the same kind Julius Casar made, an’ every man 


-has made before or since, an’ 


masheenery we're still burrid be hand.’ And we 
may transpose that pertinent word into a higher 


currency and say that in this age of collective 


and social effort we are still saved by ones. A 
man still counts in the moral progress of the race 
for the full value of a man. Evil is beaten not 


by the shout of the crowd but by the travail of 


souls. And so the actual advance of the world 


is always made by the way of compromise, not in 


an ignoble sense, but in the sense that weé have | 


_ to walk when we should like to fly;-we have to 
_ be content to go one mile when we would fain 


‘go twain; “we have to be glad to see evil a little 
less when we would see it annihilated. 


It is hard upon ardent and fiery natures, but 
in a world where men are so unequal, where the 


prophet is in the van and the sluggard slinks to 


the rear, it must always be so. The dream ofa 


j decisive engagement with evil is only a dream. 
phe battle is too wide-spread for this to be 
hag _ Our real advance, whether politically 


‘or religiously, i is always slow; we do not quicken 


- the pace beyond a certain point without losing 


The | 


in this age with | 
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as much as we gain. We pass laws that are too 
severe, and they are neglected and inoperative; 
we press upon the popular conscience too severely, 
and there follows a period of reaction and recoil. 
We try to go too fast, and new problems and difh- 
culties spring up round our path. We make haste 
to slay and bury an evil thing, and it is like. sow- 
ing dragon’s teeth which spring up armed men. 
Practically, we have to be satisfied if in years of 
effort we have won a very little gain; if for a 
life’s struggle we can see wrong not slain, but 
merely crippled; good not triumphant, but simply 
winning a wider suffrage. ‘Thorough work i 
the moral world is a matter not of days and~ 
weeks, but of years and centuries. 


+. The danger is that in the slow, practical, 


| and protracted battle the worker should lose the 


note of moral idealism, that his spirit should -be 
infected by the depressing contacts of life, and 
he should come to think that to hold evil in 
check is all he can hope for, and that he should 
be content if by educaton and social laws the 
moral state of people can be moderately amelior- 
ated. In the great half-Christianized world of 
our day there is surprisingly little moral idealism ;- 
feeling no risk of the fiercer and more lurid sins, 
we take ourselves with surprising easiness. We 
confess in our formal prayers that we are sinners; 
but our inaperfections, not being marked in scar- ° 
let, causetus little genuine disturbance. There 
are sins of the market-place and of the hearth 
for which we find light and ready excuse. There 


. seems to rest upon us a kind of atmospheric 


impression that a morally perfect humanity is an 
impossible idea, that our weakness and_ frailty 
cannot expect anything more than a character 
in half tones, that in place of the white robe of 


| Christian song we must accept a suit of pepper 


and salt and be thankful that it is not black. 
And this note is not the cry of despair, but the 


| too complacent apology of self-tolerance. 


And it will not do. Whatever it means for us, 
it means moral decadence for the new generation, 
new spiritual slaveries for our children. We 
have no right to forget the war-cry with which 
our Lord’s conflict started; His vision ought not 
to fade from our sight, nor its inspiration die 
from our hearts. The battle our Lord began 
was a fight to an end. ‘I was contemplating 
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Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.’ Cut off 
from that prospect and hope, the actual practical 
work has lost the spring of its energy. ‘It takes 
a soul to move a body; it takes a high-souled 
man to move the masses, even to a cleaner sty; 
it takes the ideal to blow aside an inch the dust 
of the actual.’ The Church of Christ which 
inherits His work must inherit His vision. It 
must be patient, slow, enduring, painstaking in 
its work, but it must throb with the passion of 
that far ideal; the battle is to the death. ‘ No- 
thing is good enough for us but the best, nothing 
high enough but the top, nothing far enough but 
the end, nothing fair enough but the new heaven 
and earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 


4 That final conquest may seem to be very far 
away. But if a Being gifted with infinite vision 
could pass in a moment from the remotest regions 
of the universe to our world, the long chronicle 
of a world’s events would, as light bore its visual 
message, unroll in a moment as a flash before 
Him. So in the Redeemer’s eyes might Satan 
fall like lightning from heaven, however much a 
weary world may cry out, ‘How long?’ After 
all, time may very probably be only a condition 
of our present existence. As soon as we are freed 
from those conditions we may perhaps better 
understand how a day can be as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. In any case, 
the victory of God’s Kingdom in the individual 
and in the race is infinitely more important than 
any question of the times and seasons in which 
it may be accomplished.* 


‘ Because thou hast done this, thou art accursed 
Above all cattle, each beast of the field; 
Upon thy belly grovelling thou shalt go, 
And dust shalt eat all the days of thy life. 
Between thee and the Woman I will put 
Enmity, and between thine and her seed; 
Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his 

heel.’ 

So spake this oracle—then verified 
When Jesus, son of Mary, second Eve, 
Saw Satan fall like lightning down from Heaven, 
Prince of the Air; then, rising from his grave, 
Spoiled Principalities and Powers, triumphed 
In open show, and, with ascension bright, 
Captivity led captive through the Air, 


1C, J. A-bey, The Divine Love, 138. 


The realm itself of Satan, long usurped, 
Whom he shall tread at last under our feet.? 


The Power of the Enemy. 


Luke x. 19.—‘ Behold, I have given you authority to 
tread upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power 
of the enemy.’ 


WeE need not here discuss the question how 
much truth there was in the prevalent belief in 
possession by evil spirits. It is enough just now 
to recognize that Jesus everywhere assumes that 
the power of evil in the world is real and 
terrible, and that He has come to fight it. He 
sees it, not only in human sin and temptation 
(Matt. xvi. 23), but in disease (Luke xiii. 16), 
and even in those things in Nature that sting and 
hurt—the serpents and scorpions—which He does 
not seem to trace directly to the Father of all as 
He does the beauty of the birds of the air and 
the lilies of the field. 


1. That is to say, the ‘ power of the enemy’ 
meant to Jesus what we call physical evil as well 
as moral evil in the world. Hé never philoso- 
phizes about these great mysteries, or encourages 
a speculative spirit in others. His aim is always 
practical—to arouse and inspire the best that man 
has it in him to become. But He does definitely 
oppose the false philosophies of His day and ours, 
which saw in physical evils—in troubles and cal- 
amities, in earthquakes and volcanic outbursts— 
an evidence of the Divine vengeance on sins with 
which they had no causal connection. The man 
was not born blind because either he had sinned 
or his parents (John ix. 3); the eighteen killed by 
the tower in Siloam were not sinners more than 
others (Luke xiii. 4). 


2. When the Lord assures His disciples that He 
has given them authority ‘ over all the power of 
the enemy,’ He does not mean that they will not, 
as other men are, be exposed to its attacks. He 
sees with unerring clearness the real facts of life— 
that just as the universal Father makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, so the forces of 
darkness assail the just as well as the unjust. He 
would not have them lifted up unduly because the 
spirits are subject unto them; the true cause for 
rejo:cing is that as children of the Kingdom (their 


1 Milton, 
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‘names written in heaven ’) they are able to ‘ tread 
upon’ the serpents and the scorpions, to live 


the assaults of the enemy can really hurt them. 


3. But where does that atmosphere come from, 
and how is it to be entered into? It is the place 
of sonship, in which those dwell who know the 
joy of ataraxia—the untroubled heart-ease of a 
happy child. It is for those who live at home 
ith a Father who is rich, who will clothe and 
feed them as He does the lilies (Matt. vi. 30), 
rho cares for them more than for the sparrows, 
mot one of which perishes without His notice 
(Matt. x. 29-31). It is the consciousness of a 
fatherly Providence that lies deeper than the 
power of the enemy, and makes it work out 
for good. 

The Lord knows well that this atmosphere, 
his consciousness of Divine care and purpose, is 
not easy to attain. He thanks His Father that, 
while it is hidden from the wise and understand- 
ing, it is yet revealed to babes (Luke x. 21); 
e says that it is the children who enter the 
ingdom (Mark x. 15). And, to make more 
ossible this relation of sonship to One who 
dwells in the secret place, He offers Himself to 
jmen as One who expresses in His own human 
tharacter the very heart of God—One to whom 
lll things have been delivered, who knows the 
(Father perfectly, and can reveal Him to those 


| 4. Is there not here a message for many to- 
Hay? We are exposed, as much as those disciples, 
to the attacks of ‘serpents and scorpions,’ and 
all the power of the enemy.’ The mystery of 


xerplex our minds. Disaster dogs our steps as if 
me malicious power were playing with us. 
Dur dear ones are cut off in the full promise of 
youth or manhood, by sudden calamity, or disease 
hat no art of man can stay. Tens of thousands 
ie dead, wounded, or terror-struck and starving, 
hrough a sudden jar as the old earth cools and 
hrinks. It seems as though human life were 
f no more moment in the presence of natural 
orces than a fly which gets between the wheels 
an engine. And s0, reflecting on these things 
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surrounded by such an atmosphere that none of | 


and growing more and more self-conscious, we 
lose the childlike temper, and miss the things 
that are revealed to babes. 


Then it is that we supremely need the message 
that Jesus came to bring. In no single word or 
act did He minimize the tragedy of this our life. 


| He accepted the tragedy, and in His Cross turned 


it into revelation and redemption. He met the 
enemy on his own ground, and conquered through 
seeming failure. And that victory ‘over all the 


| power of the enemy’ is shared by those who by 


faith learn in their own lives the lesson of His 
Cross, and the power of His resurrection. 


The Cross bears all our crosses :—there at length 
The light grows clear : 
For him whose trusting eyes 
Unto the Cross arise, 
Mild powers and sanctities 
Are alway near: 
He that decrees our cross provides the strength, 
And makes the burden dear.* 


Service and Standing. 
Luke x. 20.—‘ Howbeit, in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that your names 
are written in heaven.’ 


THE true ground for rejoicing is not service, but 
standing. ‘Lord,’ said the Seventy, ‘even the 
devils are subject unto us in thy name.’ They 
Were rejoicing over the service they were able to 
render and the good they had been able to do. 
‘In this—in the service—rejoice not,’ said Jesus. 
‘But rejoice, He went on to say, ‘that your 
names are written in heaven.’ Rejoice in your 
standing in the sight of God, your status in the 
heavenly commonwealth. 

Now at first it strikes us as strange that Christ 
should bid us rejoice in our standing rather than 
in our service. Our own. personal status seems a 
meaner thing to rejoice over than the good we 
have been able to do to others. It seems like 
turning religion into a selfish thing and making 
the supreme end of life the salvation of one’s 
own soul. And this emphasis on the salvation 
of one’s own soul is anathema to our present age. 
We are living in communistic days when, as 
Tennyson says, ‘the individual withers and the 
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world is more and more.’ And the result is we 
have become communistic even in our conceptions 
of salvation. It has become the fashion now to 
criticize the Pilgrim's Progress, 
of Christian escaping for his life from the City of 
Destruction and making his painful way to the 
City Celestial, as giving a false conception of the 


religion of Jesus. Superfine people pour cheap 


scorn upon such an old hymn as that which 
begins — 
When I can read my title clear, 
‘To mansions in the skies. 
They say that is reducing religion to a kind 


of glorified selfishness, and that the real Christian 
is so concerned in helping others that he has no 
time, and indeed no need, to care for his own soul. 

Now with reference to the 
iation of the need of personal salvation and the 
emphasis on service, let us note three things. 

a Leese camulate reversal of the Bible order. 
In the Bible, personal salvation comes first. 
get himself right with 
to work out his own salvation must be 
This is the only possible order. 
‘There is a great deal of rather muddled thinking 
in the popular altruism of the day. What we 
need to learn is that there can be no real love for 
others apart from a genuine self-love. We must 
know what salvation means ourselves before we 
shall ever be eager to The man 
who never cares for his own soul will speedily 
to for the souls of others. As a 
matter of logical and necessary order standing 
service comes second. 


cern; 
his constant care. 


save others. 


cease care 


comes first, 


In the second place, the Bible, by giving 
the primary place to personal standing in the 
sight of God, far from reducing religion to a kind 
of glorified selfishness, leaves absolutely no room 
for self anywhere. It is when a man glories in his 
service that he is magnifying self. When a man 
says that he is so busy serving other people that he 
has no time to bother about his own soul, when he 
says that his deeds must speak for him, he is set- 
ting self at the very core and centre of things. He 
is exalting his own achievements and accomplish- 
ments. His so-called unselfishness is only self- 
trust in disguise. But when a man rejoices in his 


with its picture | 


modern deprec- | 
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status, there is no trace of egotism in it; self 
repudiated and denied, for status is not of a man 
winning—it is a gift of God’s bestowing. 


3. And in the third place, status is, as a matt 
of fact, the only thing that brings a man sol, 


satisfaction. To be able to ‘read one’s tit 


| clear,’ is the only real and unfailing source « 
gladness. Jesus was absolutely and entirely rig] 


—the true and, in the long run, the one ar 
only ground for rejoicing is not service but stan 
ing. We know the joy of soul that comes whe 
God uses us to do a little good in the worl 
It is a blessed thing when God permits _us - 


help one another on_ the heavenly way. Br 
when we have done our life’s work, shall v 
boast much about what we have done? Wi 


the thought of our service then be the grour 
for our satisfaction? Shall we not feel thi 
at the best we have been unprofitable servant: 
What we shall rejoice in then is the thougl 
He in spite of all our unprofitableness, Gc 

1 His great mercy has for Christ’s sake give 
us a name and a place amongst His people. 

{ One of the greatest of the Scottish Co 
enanting preachers was David Dickson. Ge 
had mightily used him in strengthening faith, ar 
had given him multitudes ef souls as seals to h 
ministry. But when David Dickson came » 
die this is what he said with his very last breat 
to John Livingston, his friend: ‘I have take 
all my good deeds and all my bad deeds an 
cast them in a heap before the Lord, and hay 
betaken me to Jesus Christ in whom I have fu 
and sweet peace.’ And that is what we shall a 
do when our time comes. In the flush of life tt 
strength we are apt to pride ourselves upon ov 
services and to make much of them, but when tl 
light of the eternal world begins to beat upon u 
we shall feel they are all too poor and unworthy t 
mention in the presence of our Lord, and w 
shall betake ourselves humbly to Christ an 
trust ourselves only to Him. We shall rejoi 
then not in any achievements of our own, M 
shall rejoice only in this, that— 


He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood. 


—_— 2 
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hat the spirits were subject to us will bring | 
no gladness; we shall rejoice simply in this, | 
that, for Christ’s sake, our names are written in 
aeaven.! 


A Threefold Joy. 

| Luke x. 20.—‘ Howbeit in this rejoice not, 
spirits are subject unto you ; 
we written in heaven.’ 


that the | 
but rejoice that your names 


hem to a higher joy; in the same hour He | 
imself experienced the highest joy of all; and | 
n the highest joy His spirit surged toward the > 
Father, toward His disciples, and toward all 
weary and sad souls. So there is a threefold 


1. There is the joy of success in service. The 
Seventy rejoiced that the demons were subject 
unto them in Christ’s name. When our Lord 
said, ‘In this rejoice not,’ 


But success in spiritual things far transcends in 
ladness any merely temporal gratification. To 
lind not only that we are free from the thrall of 
evil spirits, but that they are actually subject to 
s; that the Name we love has wrought the 
miracle and has gained new glory by it; that 
e bring to the Master’s feet the record of our 
jvictories, and are ourselves ennobled by the task 
fulfilled—all this is a high and pure joy. 
) | The Sunday before her death Mme. Coil- 
ilard was able to attend a service at Lealuyi. 
‘Litia had just returned from a yisit to Khama’s 
ountry and he rose and declared himself .a 
X Byte ‘My father,’ he said, beaming with 
joy, ‘1 am no longer the Litia of former days. 
am converted: I have found Jesus.’ While 


family, hioke Jeten a aaa aloud. Mme. 
\Coillard was ‘otal touched and thrilled with 
WY. 

.1J.D. Jones. 
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He only meant to | 


x. 20 


“A Morotsi weeping,’ she exclaimed, ‘and 
weeping for his sins. I thought a Morotsi had 
no tears to shed. It is a sight I would have 
travelled a thousand miles to see.’ ? 

But such joy is treacherous and evanescent. 
It may indeed be no sign of grace, for many at 
last will urge that they have prophesied in the 
Master’s name of whom He will say, ‘I never 
knew you.’ Or if it is a sign of grace, such joy 
may easily turn to pride, and pride of grace is 
worse than pride of place, or pride of face, or 
pride of race. Or it may be chilled by some 
unkindly frost that may blight the blossom so 
that the early promise never matures into fruit. 
We must not be content without success in ser- 
vice, but we must have some deeper joy if we 
are to persevere throughout the changing seasons. 


‘Rather rejoice,’ our Lord says, ‘ that your 
names are written in heaven.’ It is a great thing 
to have your name inscribed on earth’s records 
of heroes or leaders. But that can be only for 
a few, for how many faithful souls never see 
success at all; and it can be only for a time, for 
how quickly even the greatest are forgotten. 
But all the saints have their names in the Lamb’s 
book of life; they are not entered in the mass, 
but name by name; not numbered but named, 
the characteristics and idiosyncrasies of each 
known and noted; in spite of all the littleness 
and failure that the name signifies, it is written 
in heaven. 

This is a finer joy than the joy of success. 
Whatever disappointment may meet us on the 
way, the end is sure. For where my name is I 
shall be. The traveller who sends on his name 
ahead of him is sure of a place at the journey’s 
end, and can therefore smile at the discomfort 
of the way. He has also the joy of hope, he 
knows the best is yet to be. As the August sun 
shone into his room the late Bishop of Coventry 
murmured as he passed over, ‘It is a pleasant 
day to go up to Jerusalem this Easter time,’ and 
when Bishop Phillips Brooks died, a little child 
who heard of it said, ‘Oh, Mamma, how happy 
the angels will be.’ For it is always Easter 
when the saints go home, and they are not for- 
gotten where their names are treasured. Even 
the best known may be forgotten here. Who 


1J. H. Morrison, Missionary Heroes of Africa, 237. 
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can name the person to whom Paul referred as 
‘true yoke-fellow’ ? It was somebody so emin- 
ent that there was no need to name him, yet he 
is forgotten as much as the anonymous saints 
greeted in the same verse, ‘whose names are in 


the book of life.’ 


3. Of the Lord who urged His followers to 
that heavenly joy it is written in one of the 
most pregnant phrases of the Revised New Testa- 
ment, ‘In that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy 
Spirit. This is joy i excelsis, and here He 
is not only our Lord, but our Example. Before 
the return of the Seventy, as we may infer from 
Matthew’s story, He who, though sinless, was 
encompassed by human infirmity, was depressed 
in spirit. But, like a lark soaring to the skies, 
He sprang out of it, and gained a joy superior 
to all. He did not rejoice in His own spirit, 
but in the Presence of the Third of the Holy 
Three. And if even His sinless human spirit 
needed to be reinforced, how much more does 
ours? The deepest joy of which man is cap- 
able comes from the Holy Spirit realized as dwell- 
ing alongside our own spirit, and this joy is often 
given to us, as to our Master, in the hour of 
seeming defeat. It is at once the cause of success 
and the essence of reward, and is therefore greater 
than either. 

This joy is the perfect antidote to earth’s 
sorrows. What it did for Christ it will do for us. 
He is instantly turned to His Father. We should 
have expected Him to turn to the Holy Spirit, 
but the Spirit never glorifies Himself, He is sur- 
passingly modest. ‘The Holy Ghost is to be 
accounted for,’ says Jonathan Edwards, ‘ that 
when we read in Scripture of the Father loving 
the Son, and the Son loving the Father, we never 
once read of the Father and the Son loving the 
Holy Ghost, and that is because the Holy Ghost 
is the Divine love itself, the love of the Father 
and the Son.’ Yet He would have us to under- 
stand that it is His Presence that makes the dif- 
ference. It was He who inspired Luke to write 
this record. 


Come, Holy Ghost, in love 

Shed on us from above 
Thine own bright ray. 

Divinely good Thou art; 
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Thy sacred gifts impart 
To gladden each sad heart : 
O come to-day ! 


Come, tenderest Friend, and best, 

Our most delightful Guest, 
With soothing power : 

Rest, which the weary know, 

Shade, ’mid the noontide glow, 

Peace, when deep griefs-o’erflow, 
Cheer us, this hour. 


Come, Light serene, and still 
Our inmost bosoms fill; 
Dwell in each breast : 
We know no dawn but Thine; 
Send forth Thy beams Divine, 
On our dark souls to shine, 
And make us blest. 


Come, all the faithful bless; 

Let all who Christ confess — 
His praise employ; 

Give virtue’s rich reward; 

Victorious death accord, 

And, with our glorious Lord, 
Eternal joy. 


The Joy of Jesus. 
Luke x. 21.—“ He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit’ (RY). 


“He wept oft; but no one had ever seen hin 
smile.’ So, according to an early tradition, wrote 
Publius Lentulus to the Roman Senate about 
Jesus. Such was the false idea of Christ in those 
days, as it is in these. 
God anointed my Saviour, Man of Sorrows a: 
He was, with the oil of gladness above His fel: 
lows. And I too, however constant and weighty 
my burdens may be, should wear, week afte 
week, a face which carries ‘triumph in its eyes 
a glad cheer in its voice.’ | 
; 

(1) Christ had the joy of a will yielded t 
God's will. May I live in the same land o} 
Beulah. From all vaguenesses and ambiguitie 
and uncertainties, from all leaping and graspin 
pride in self, ioe all unsleeping ambitions for my 
own aggrandizement, from all dislike of the 
Father’s mode of bledsing me and the Father’ 
good and holy commandment addressed to me, maj 


‘Trans. from Latin by Ray Palmer. | 


| 
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{ be set at liberty. In leaning on Him I find 
peace. ‘O sister!’ cried Gerhardt Ter-Steegen, 
“the way is a good way! Follow the Lamb with 


cheerfulness, whithersoever He leadeth you.’ 


_ (2) Christ had the joy of @ history guided by 
‘God's hand. 

‘through rest and labour and sorrow, He was 
laware of a Divine wisdom conducting Him, and, 


no evil. May I have His clear vision of the Lord, 
who compels all things to befriend and sanctify 
‘me, and I shall be lifted above misgivings into 
the realm of sunshine. 


Unfold! unfold! Take in His light, 

Who makes Thy cares more short than night. 
| The joyes which with His daystar rise 

| He deals to all but drowsie eyes. 

] 


} 


(3) Christ had the joy of @ soul filled with 
God's presence. He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit. 
‘Let me covet earnestly His felicity. I would be 
better acquainted with the gracious Spirit than I 
jam. I would drink deeper draughts of His 
lenlivening and upholding influence. I would 
{surrender thought and speech and action more con- 
inuously and entirely to His control. He com- 
forts. He assures. He delights. ‘The love of 
}God is not only stronger than death,’ wrote Ber- 
ard of Clairvaux; ‘it is better than life.’ Wel- 


| (4) Christ had the joy of a walk and work and 
death used for God's praise. ‘ And let the world 
call itself my foe, or let the world allure,’ all 
ill be well, if I am about the Father’s business, 


To keep a door in His house, to speak a 


}His treasury, to teach an infant’s heart the mir- 

acles of His love—imperial Czesar had no such 
p | . ‘I pray you, dear Wife, be merry 
jin God,’ said Sir Thomas More on the way to 
yexecution; and if I am faithful in the least of 
my Master’s tasks and the humblest of His rooms, 
I shall be quietly and Christianly merry whether 
lliving or dying, and my summer will last through 
pthe whole revolving year. 


Morning and noon and evening, | 


therefore, let come what might come, He feared | 


fword in His honour, to cast my two mites into | 


His Joy and His Sorrow. 


Luke x. 21—‘ Jesus rejoiced in spirit.’ 


John xii. 27.— ‘ Now is my soul troubled.’ 


‘THERE is in a certain town in France—or there 
was before the War—a curiously wrought cruci- 
fix, giving the spectator two totally different 

impressions when seen from different angles of 
| vision. Seen from one point of view, our 
Saviour’s face is full of beauty, ‘ fairer than the 
children of men’ and ‘altogether lovely’; seen 
from another point of view, it is full of cruel dis- 
figurements and ‘marred more than any man’s.’ 
From one standpoint it is happy, calm, and peace- 
ful, as though Christ were looking up into His 
Father’s Face and saying, ‘Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ From. another 
standpoint it wears a look of anguish, as though 
He were crying, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ Stand here and you will 
see the face of Jesus as one ‘ rejoicing in spirit’; 
stand there and you will see the same face as the 
index of a soul in trouble: ‘ Now is my soul 
troubled.’ 

You will see the same two aspects in the Bible. 
The Bible contains the Song of Songs, and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah: the Psalter contains 
the Jubilate Deo, ‘O be joyful in the Lord,’ and 
the Super flumina, ‘By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept’; the Sermon on the 
Mount records, the eight Beatitudes and_ the 
eight Woes; and the Book of Revelation tells of 
the New Jerusalem and the bottomless pit. 
Looked at from one point of view, the Bible is the 
Book of joy and beauty, it is the proclamation of 
“Peace on earth, goodwill toward men.’ Looked 
at from another point of view, it is full of plagues 
and thunders, and wars and rumours of wars; it is 
the story of Him who said, ‘I came not to send 
peace but a sword.’ Now it rejoices in spirit; 
now it reads like a soul in trouble. As in the 
case of the crucifix, all depends upon the angle 
of vision from which it is viewed—but it is the 
same Book, containing both sides of the one vision. 
Obscure one view, and the Book is incomplete; 
blot out the other and it is misleading. And we 
require to see both views of the one Face very 
clearly—whether it be the Face of Christ or of 
Christianity, or the face of the Christian; other- 
wise we shall become onesided. And should that 
T29 
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side be the soul-troubled side, we shall be likely 
to lose our faith; and losing faith, as we well 
know, is the first step towards losing heart. 
There is always an opposite side of the Face to 
look upon. 


1. Can we see the ‘troubled’ side of life, 
personal or public, in the Face of God in Christ ? 
If the answer is ‘ No,’ then Christ is out of touch 
with the lives of thousands of men and women 
to-day. But as we know, the answer is ‘ Yes.’ 
At the Incarnation God came into touch with 
sad and sorrowing humanity. He—God—willed 
to suffer under Pontius Pilate, to be crucified, 


dead, and buried; to be despised and rejected of | 
men, a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. | 


And we feel there is a fitness in the implied affirm- 


ative to His own great question: ‘Ought not the 


Christ to have suffered these things?’ Yes, He 
ought, we instinctively cry. If we suffer, He 
ought to; and He did. 

Look again at the French crucifix, and you will 
see both views of God. From one point of view 
He is drawing all men to Himself, so winning, 
so captivating, so attractive is He. From another 
point of view, He is drawing them as One ‘ des- 
pised and rejected of men,’ ‘a dead man out of 
mind,’ brushed aside, overlooked, forgotten. From 
one standpoint He is as placid and peaceful as in 
the simple carving of an Ober-Ammergau crucifix. 
From another standpoint—ah! that is a very 
different story—the story of the dereliction and 
denudation; of the binding and the blinding and 
the buffeting; of the soldiers’ gauntlet, the soldiers’ 
scourge, the soldiers’ spear—of 


Thorns and cross and nails and lance 
Wounds our treasure that enhance. 


Our treasure! No wonder that the Church has 
stored up the sacred relics of His Passion, and in 
an excess of love has at times even outrun proof 
and evidence of their existence; no wonder Christ- 
ian art has loved to reproduce the emblems of the 
Passion on the walls and in the pictures of her 
churches.. It is all to remind us that nothing 
that God Himself went through is outside His 
plan for His children: nothing that Christ 
endured is outside either Christianity or the 
Christian life. 


2. And if Christianity is, as it must be, the 
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reproduction of the life of Christ (otherwise-it 
is a spurious Christianity), it, too, must expect 
to rejoice as Christ rejoiced, and to be troubled 
as Christ was troubled. For Christianity is not, 
as we are so often told, a set of rules; nor is it 
merely a set of principles. Christianity is the re- 
production of the life of Christ. This is the real 
test. Look at Christ and look at Christianity 
and ask, Do the colours match? If they do, we 
shall expect to find the same two-sided vision as 
we saw in the Face of Christ. 

And we do find it. Looked at from one angle 
of vision it, too, is winning, drawing, attractive; 
there is nothing, literally nothing, like it. Looked 
at from another point of view, it is ‘ despised 
and rejected’; it, too, is like ‘a dead man out of 
mind. The colours match. And it is just 
because the colours match that we can believe in 
it as we do. If they did not match we should 
lose our faith in it. And so with the Church, 
which is, or should be, the presentment of Christ- 
ianity to the world. We see in her something 
far finer than the offer of a mere May-Day 
Christianity, though that side of her, thank God, 
is to be seen. Like her Head, if the colours are 
to match, she. must be crucified, dead, buried, as 
well as popular and attractive. There must be 
the two-fold vision in a full-faced Christianity as. 
in the full-faced Christ; and the reasons so often 
given for rejecting her are the very reasons which 
should make us accept her. | 


3. And as with Christ and Christianity, so with 
the Christian. He, too, must reproduce the life 
of Christ—and reproduce it in both aspects— 
or he will be a spurious Christian. And once 
again we ask, and ask it of ourselves, Do the 
colours match? ‘This is the supreme test. If so, 
as in the French crucifix, we shall manifest the 
two-sided face of the Christus in our own lives. 
We shall be seen as those who make their re- 
ligion bright and winning and attractive; we. 
shall not go about grim and gloomy; rather we 
shall go about making men conscious of a secret, 
of joy which we possess. But we shall not 
shrink from the other side of the Christ-life, or 
lose heart when called upon to manifest it to. 
the world. 


Looked at from one point of view the Christian | 
will be seen rejoicing in spirit and his-joy will be 


| 
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infectious.’ “Looked at from another point of 
view, he will manifest the soul-troubled side ot 
the life of Jesus: Again and again he will find 
the legend ‘on’ the ‘scroll of his daily life: ‘And 
now is my soul troubled.’ 

There are, then, these two views of the same 
Christ, the same Christianity, the same Christ- 
ian. Neither is complete without the other; 


neither is safely gazed upon apart from the other. ’ 


This is why it is possible for the same person to 
be sorrowful yet, at the same time, always re- 
joicing;’ this is why we can, and so often do, 
sing the same Gloria Patri in both major and 
minor keys. _ 

So we gaze upon the Face in the French 
crucifix as it swings before us day by day, seeing 
in it the double view of the same Christ; the 
same Christianity; the same Christian—the one 
side helping us when we say ‘ Now is my soul 
troubled,’ the other bringing us into union with 
Him of whom’ it is Written “Jesus rejoiced,’ or 
rather exulted, ‘in spirit.’ 


The Wise and Prudent. 


Late! 21 LV phon hast hid these things from the 
wise and pradent.” 


:. ‘Waar are on things > which, have been 
thus concealed ?, The Lord. mentions two. 

(1) ‘ Your names are written in heaven. That 
is not a mere entry in a book; it is a fellowship 
with a life. It is not something nominal, but 
something vital. It is not connection with a 
synagogue, but communion with a Person. It 
is not a legal association, but a blood relation, To 
have one’s name in ‘The Lamb’s Book of Lite’ 
is to. share the sacrificial life of the Lamb. To 


have ‘one’s name ‘ “written in, heaven’ is to have a : 


heayenly relationship, and , to realize something of 
the ‘life of the heavenly places i in this imprisoned 
sphere. of Space, and: time,, To have one’s name 
‘written i in| neaven ’ is to be a,citizen of heaven, 
and to Possess. a certain humble assurance: of the 
august, realities of the Eternal God. 

aN) And the : second, thing the Master mentions 
is nis +f, T he spirits are subject unto you. The 


words se certain. Possession of spiritual forces. 
And this first. ia all, in the domain of. self. 
Christ's. dip f have ROMER over the malign 
influences which besiege their own | soul. | _ And, 
Bet noth aime eeta® O 24no7 ,ybo 


secondly, the words imply a control over the 
malign influences which invade the souls of 
others. It is not needful to enter into the cri- 
tical questions which crowd this particular theme. 
All that we want just now is the statement that 
these men became possessed with a spiritual power 
by which they were able to control forces, im- 
pulses, passions, by which other men were mastered 
and destroyed. These, then, are the two things 
which the Master names—a vital consciousness 
of God, and an indubitable possession of spiritual 
power. 

2. Now we are told that ‘ these things’ are ‘ hid 
from the wise and prudent.’ 

(1) Who are ‘the wise’? They are the 
people who are possessed of mental excellence in 
its highest and fullest sense. They are not merely 
the well-informed, but the acute. They have 
not only stores of knowledge, but distinguished 
faculty.. They are the people of whom we speak 
in this wise: ‘they have wits as keen as a razor’; 
“their mind is as sharp as a needle’; ‘they have 
the mental vision of an eagle.’ They are the 
mentally excellent. ‘I thank thee, . that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise.’ 

(2) And who are ‘the prudent’ ? The phrase 
suggests mental excellence in exercise, in appli- 
cation to fine and critical uses... They are the 
people who weigh the scruple, who appreciate the 
semitone, who measure an accent, who assay the 
value of the jot and the tittle. They are the 
people with that fine mental discernment which 
can make valuations as with the scales of an 
apothecary. They can apprehend logical defects 
that are almost as ungraspable as a breath. ‘I 
thank thee . . . that thou hast hid these things 
from the prudent.’ 


3. Now it goes without saying that mental ex- 
cellence of this kind is greatly coveted, because 
deeply admired. Everywhere men honour mental 
grasp and insight. Men of clear, quick mind 
have a high value in the markets of the world. 
The gift of luminousness always clears a place for 
itself in the assemblies of men. Mental power 
takes the uppermost seats at college, in the council, 
in the senate, at the bar. And let no one assume 


that Scriptural teaching disparages mental excel- 


lence. Why should it? The fine faculty. is 
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God-furnished and God-given. It is a pathetic 
and deadly error to assume that Christianity mut- 
jlates reason or exiles or disparages it. Here 
is a word of the Apostle, typical of many more: 
‘Be not children in understanding, but in under- 
standing be men.’ The man who gave that 
counsel had mental excellence of a superlative 
order. The Christian Church has been served 
by men of brilliant mental equipment. These 
men used the full power of their reason in the 
understanding of doctrine, in the fashioning of 
theologies, in the explanation of experience. They 
used their reason on the forms of theology, but 
their reason did not give them their experiences 
of religion. We do not disparage a faculty when 
we reserve it for its own appointed function and 
order. We do not disparage the sense of sight 
when we say that it cannot perceive the fragrance 
of a rose. And we do not disparage mental ex- 
cellence when we say that it does not bring us 
to the experience of the good things of the holy 
table, where are set the rich provisions of grace. 
Reason is excellent, but we cannot.by reason be- 
come intimate with the secret things of God. 


4. Let us go a further step. Mental excel- 
lences are attended with certain dispositions. It 
is possible for a man to be mentally excellent and 
morally arrogant. He may be mentally excellent 
and morally callous. He may be mentally ex- 
cellent and morally crude and unjust. Such 
combinations may make a rabbi, a scribe, a theo- 
logian, but they will never make a saint. And 
it is the spirit which accompanies mental excel- 
lence that has the entry or the refusal to spiritual 
experience. "The warder at the sacred gate which 
leads into the ‘ unsearchable riches of Christ’ 
not concerned with the acuteness of our minds, 
but with the quality of our dispositions. We 
may have the mental equipment of an Aristotle, 


but if pride go with it we are spiritually numb | 


and unreceptive. It is the spirit which attends 
mental excellence that is to make the spiritual 
discovery. ‘These things are spiritually dis- 
cerned.’ 


Oft have I sat with kindred spirits, weaving 
Webs of fine reason proving Him divine 

Far thro’ 'the night, and waked to my deceiving, 
Fooled by'a pride intoxicant as wine. 


» 


Pride in the power to follow thro’ the mazes, 
Winding the threads of logic in and out, 

Pride in the shallow paradox of phrases 
Coined in a flash to put a truth to rout. 


Swiftly they come full-armed for His betraying, 
Traitorous kisses on the lips of thought, ~ 

Shaming the Christ by subtlety of saying, 
Careless to sell sincerity for nought. 


Not to the wise, O Lord, nor to the prudent 
Dost Thou reveal Thyself, nor to the art 

Of the logician keen, and coldly student, 
But to the patience of the pure in heart. 


Low is the lintel of Thy Truth, and lowly 
Mortals must bend who fain would see Thy 
face. 
Slow from the darkness dawns the day, and slowly 
Sinners ascend into Thy dwelling-place.? 


The Beatitude of the Seeing Eye. 


Luke x. 23, 24.—‘ And he turned him unto his disciples, 
and said privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see.’ 


1. WHat was in the mind of Jesus when He 
said, ‘ Blessed are the eyes which see the things that 
ye see, and the ears that hear the things that ye 
hear’ ? What did the disciples see and hear? 
They saw, for one thing, those works of power 
and love in which the beginnings of God’s King- 
dom were apparent. They saw the evil spirits 
cast out; they saw the cloud of melancholy 
lifted away; they saw bodies healed; they saw 
diseased spirits restored to holiness and to hope; 
they heard from the lips of Jesus words of grace 
and truth such as had never before come from 
human lips or fallen on human ears. Above every- 
thing, they saw what Jesus speaks of in our text 
—they saw Him. And when’ they properly 
focussed that sight, what they saw was this: the 
Son, living on the bosom of this earth, and all 
the time living on the bosom of the Father. They 
saw a life like their own: One going backwards 
and forwards in the world like themselves, a 
fellow-man, their neighbour, their friend, their 
Master; One treading the earth they trod, breath- 
ing the air they breathed, encompassed with all 
the limitations and restraints that shut in their 
own life, tried with the same trials that beset 


'G. A. Studdert- -Kennedy, Songs of Faith and Doubt, 24. 
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them. They saw a life like their own filled with 
the life of God,-spent in the love of God, in the 
knowledge of God, in the joy of God, in confid- 
ence with God—an unspeakable, unimaginable, 
good, perfect and satisfying thing. Nobody had 
ever seen that in the world before, and the sight 
of that is the thing on which men may be con- 
gratulated, because that sight is the confidence on 
which men are called to-day to fellowship with 
that love which is revealed in Christ. Turn to the 
Gospel of Matthew, and you will see that the 
words which immediately follow this passage 
where are we told of the rejoicing of Jesus, and of 
the mutual knowledge of the Father and the 
Son, are ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ That 
eternal love which was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us was manifested also for us. 
It came into the world that we might be made 
partakers in it. 


We may read the thoughts of God toward us; 
_ We may know, 
Through the tender Christ who in our likeness 
Sometime dwelt below, 


Truths which once in mystery lay hidden 
From our sight; 

For He came to manifest the Father— 
Came to give us light. 


Therefore as He comes in great compassion 
Unto us, 

Know we that the voice of God is speaking 

* To His children thus. 


Therefore in the love that passes knowledge 
Now we know, 
‘That the Father at whose name we trembled 
_ Loves us even so.* 


2. The thing that never loses its worth in this 
world’s is ‘the love in which the Father and the Son 
live and move and have their being; and this 
is what underlies all our human life as it under- 
lies the life of Jesus. He rejoiced in what seemed 
disappointment, because He knew the unchanging 
love of God that was in it, and the goodwill of 
the Father that ordained i it tobe. It is not chance 
that underlies our ‘life; it is not fate which, to 
a spiritual being, , has exactly the same meaning, or 
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rather, no meaning at all. What underlies every- 
thing is the love in which the Father and the Son 
are related to each other, the love in which Jesus 
lived and moved and had His being on earth. It 
is not easy, certainly, to see and to believe that. 
It is not easy, when we see life only in parts, 
and do not see to the end of things, and often see 
only on the surface, and from a great distance. 
It is not easy, when we look at the pain and 
shame and sorrow of life, to believe that the deep- 
est reality in the world is the love in which Jesus 
and the Father lived. It is not easy to believe 
that, and because it is hard many people are 
tempted to pessimism and despair. The pessimism 
and despair are sins if it is true that there was one 
Person who made the sin, and pain, and shame, and 
sorrow of the world His own, and yet lived in the 
love and joy of God through it all. And that 
was what Jesus did. He never lost the love of 
the Father; it never ceased to be a real thing to 
Him; it never ceased to be the very element of 
His being, even while all these evil things touched 
Him so deeply as they did. And that is the thing 
that men may be congratulated upon. Happy are 
those who see Jesus Christ, and see in Him the 
reality of life, that reality which is the unchang- 
ing love of God. Happy are those who see this, 
and, when they see it, have the world changed for 
them into a new place, a happier place, and a 
safer place--a mansion of their Father’s house 
where they can live the life that Jesus lived, and 
share His joy and confidence in the love of God. 


3. It is possible for us to see the things that 
the disciples saw, and to hear the things that they 
heard. Remember, not everybody saw and heard 
these things then, and not everybody may see 
and hear them now. It was possible for men to 
see Jesus and not to see Him, and it is possible, 
with a wrong state of mind and heart, to read 
the Gospels and to be blind to the heavenly 
vision. But it is as possible now as then to see 
what the disciples saw, and to enter into the fel- 
icity that was given to them; and nothing could 
encourage us more to make this effort, nothing 
could encourage us more to give the Gospels a 
chance—if there is indeed a desire for better 
things in our souls—than the words that Jesus 
speaks of the earlier generations: ‘I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see 
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those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them; and to hear those things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them.’ Even great Christ- 
ians have sometimes been unsympathetic about 
those whose lives have lain beyond the .reach of 
the gospel. John Calvin looked at past gener- 
ations, and said to himself, “They never knew 


about Christ, never saw Him, and that is God’s | 


will concerning them. God’s administration of 
the world, according to His decree, has shut them 
out from Christ, and shut out they are. They 
have neither part nor lot in the matter, and 
we do not need to think about them.’ And 


even Paul, when he looked at the past said, | 


“The times of ignorance God winked at.’ But 
how much more Divine and penetrating, how 
much more human, and true, and sympathetic 
is this word of Jesus, in which He enters \into 
all the longings of human hearts from the in- 
side, not looking at them from far away, unfeel- 
ing, unrealizing, but entering into them as if they 
were His own, and feeling with them as they 
felt themselves. “That is the spirit in which the 
words, ‘The harvest truly is great,’ were said. 
There are plenty of people everywhere waiting 
for this revelation. There are hearts in all the 
world longing to see what you see. This was 
His motive for His mission of the Seventy; this 


is His motive foriall’ missions and all preaching of 
the gospel—the ’ conviction that’ men’ have such 
a need of God; that God'can beso much 'to men ; 
that men could’ get. so) much out of the gospel, 
and that it could be such an infinite satisfaction 
to them; and would be, if only they heard it. 
Many prophets and kings and wise men have de- 
sired to see; are desiring to see, and how many 
there are in every race, under every sky, not only 
in heathen but also in Christian lands, how many 
who would give anything if they could only 
see, this vision in which Christ says that the fel- 
icity of the human soul consists. 


{ They stopped at several villages, in one of 
which an old chief brought out a box contain- 
ing Bibles and a Pilgrim’s Progress and read- 
ing books. ‘I had a son,’ he said, ‘I!was fond 
of him, and he was anxious to learn book and 
God palavers, and I bought these books: and got 
some one to teach him, and was looking forward 
to my boy becoming a great man and teaching 
the people good ways, but two moons ago he died, 
and I have no more heart for anything. hts § 
want God,’ he continued fiercely, ‘ and you won’t 
leave me till I find Him.’ ‘Oh, father,’ replied 
Mary, ‘God is here. He is waiting for you.’ + 
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EQERNAL LIFE. 


Luke x. 25.—‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
John x. 1o.—‘I am come that they might have life.’ 
John x: 28.—‘I give unto them eternal life.’ 


John xvii. 3—‘ This is, life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 


thou hast sent.’ 


THERE are not many things in the New Testa- 
ment so dificult and many-sided as its teaching 
upon life. And yet that is no subordinate matter 
which we can afford to throw aside and let alone, 
for it is woven through and through into the very 
stuff of the whole web. On every other page 
We come upon assertions which, if our familiarity 
with them had not blunted their bite into our 
minds, would stagger and arrest us. Nor is it 
always easy to piece them together into a consis- 
tent and orderly whole, to think out with accu- 
racy and exactness what it all means. That 
phrase ‘ the simple gospel’ has been gravely over- 
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God, and Jesus Christ, whom 


pressed. ‘Madam,’ snapped’ Dr. Johnson in a 
moment of exasperation, ‘the Testament is the 
most difficult book in the world, for which the 
study of a life is required.’ That, happily, is in 
part a huge exaggeration, an obiter dictum flashed 
out in the heat of debate, not a considered ver- 
dict. Yet, certainly, its teaching upon life is far 
from easy—so rich and full is it, such mighty 
currents, sometimes running different ways, seize 
and sweep us to and fro breathless, blinded, dazed, 
far out into deeps beyond our fathoming. 


But, to begin with, this is plain, that our Lord 
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had ‘an eerie fashion of speaking of those outside | dull uneventful earth where nothing ever hap- 


the faithas: dead... There they were, bustling | 


tussily about their affairs, very real:and obvious, | 


jostling impatiently through the streets, with far 
too many interests to pack into the too short 
hours. Yet our Lord used to turn and look 
sadly after them, with a half bewilderment upon 
His face. For they looked happy and contented ! 
And yet could they be? For that maimed thing 
they knew was not life, not real life, not what 
God meant for a real man. To Him they seemed 
only shadows, mere existences. For there was no 
love in their hearts and no soul in their eyes— 
nothing that to him makes life; and He said 
bluntly they were dead. 

Whitman once, looking down with that com- 
passionate heart of his at a poor creature of the 
streets whose giddy, frivolous, foolish life was 
over, felt something rise up in his throat to 
strangle him; for he was face to face not with 
a:sudden horror, but rather with an old, old tra- 


gedy. 


Dead house of love—house of madness and sin, 
crumbled, crush’d, 

House of life, erewhile talking and laughing—but 
ah, poor house, dead even then, 

Months, years, an echoing, garnish’ d house—but 


dead, dead, dead. 


So did Chuist look with pitying eyes at the mass 
of prosperous, contented, ordinary folk. 

. What He had to offer them was not just some- 
thing additional that could be joined on to the 
rest; but something so central, so foundational, 
so essential, that without it no one can have any- 
thing worth reckoning at all. ‘I am come,’ He 
said, ‘to give you life. So huge is His own 
estimate of the difference He makes! That is 
a very common picture in the Testament, yet 
think it out, and what a claim it is! 
upon eons this world of ours span finished, but 
dark and still and dead, till one day there 
appeared upon the surface a something—say a 
minute particle of lichen or the like—something 
that spread, that grew. And with that history 
had begun; and anything, the best and most 
astonishing—the mind of Shakespeare, the witch- 
eries of Beethoven, the soul of Jesus Christ—grew 


possible; for life had come. ‘And I,’ said 
Christ, ‘am come to give you life. What that 
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pened is to this rich and absorbing world we 
know, teeming with interests and a confusion of 
activities, such is your tame and colourless exist- 
ence to companionship with Me.’ <A stupendous 
metaphor! And yet in the Testament those who 
accepted what He offers agree that literally it is 
even so, look back\ at their old life with a shudder, 
try this and that daring simile to bring home to 
us something of the glory of the change, finger 
them a little, and then lay them down as utterly 
inadequate, fall back at last upon the Master’s 
own as alone pointing the road to the vastness 
of the facts. We were dead, and now we live, 
a full and splendid life, crowded with happiness 
every hour. That is the nearest we can come to 
giving some conception of it. Look at that man, 
so still and cold. Around him there hum all 
the tireless activities of a whole world full of 
things; the papers have their staring headlines 
telling of great happenings; there is a crush at 
every corner of the streets; everywhere hurried 
people cannot overtake half of what they would 
fain do and see; and he is out of it, uninter- 
ested in it all, untouched by it! Hush! He is 
dead, poor soul! And once upon a time we too 
knew nothing of all that we now have, nothing 
of the amazing love of God, nothing of Christ’s 
comradeship, nothing of the glory of the adventure 
of the faith, nothing of the splendour of self-sac- 
rifice. To all that to-day makes life to us, and 
without which we don’t want it, we were dead. 
But, thank God, now we really are alive. 

That note of exhilaration, that rapturous feel- 
ing of having escaped from the fetid atmosphere 
ot a cramped cell—out of the darkness into God’s 
glorious sunshine, out of a stunted thing into 
spaciousness, out of a poor invalid existence, a 
living death, into real life at last—meets one on 
every page of the New Testament. Yet in the 
old days many saw nothing in Christ that attracted 
them. They hung for a little on the edge of the 
knot at the street corner where He was preach- 
ing. But, quickly bored, they turned away. 
‘'There’s not much in it,’ they said, and drifted 
off to something more exciting. And still how 
many look at Him, entreating them so earnestly, 
and pressing His gifts upon them with such eager- 
ness, with frankly puzzled faces and the ques- 
tion in their hearts: And does He really think 
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I want these things; what would I do with them? 
“They will not come to me,’ said Christ, taken 
aback by men’s obtuseness, ‘ that I may give them 
life.’ And, as He cried that, surely He looked 
at them much as Drake, home for a little from 
voyaging to strange and wonderful lands, from 
the glory and chivalry of wrestling with wild 
winds and blustering tempests, with the salt tang 
of the seas still in his nostrils and enticing him 
afloat again, looked at some school-fellow of his, 
fat and content behind the counter of his petty 
shop, absorbed in his tiny deals, excited over his 
poor, infinitesimal profits. In all this wonderful 
world, with such huge and alluring possibilities, 
he chooses that! So, surely, Christ looked out 
upon the world of men. How dull and tame 
and shabby and humdrum their life was compared 
to what they might have, if they willed ! 


Yet youth too often flings away from religion, 
and is shy to close with Jesus Christ because it 
thinks of religion as a drab, dreary business, as a 
kind of shivering in a monastic twilight out of the 
sunshine God made for us and meant us to enjoy, 
as all a giving-up and a sore self-denial, and an 
unnatural twisting of one’s unwilling mind. into 
a forced conformity with what nobody would 
ever normally choose. Yet all those who have 
tried both ways of it—and no one else has any 
right to an opinion—look pityingly at you, so 
pinched and poor and starved, with no idea of 
how glorious a thing a life can be. They tell 
us that the Eskimos migrated from Europe, and 
some tremendous cataclysm cut them off; and 
there they have been ever since, content with that 
mean existence, with the cruel cold, and the long 
dark, and the smelly, smoky hovels, and the oily 
blubber. Yet, had they stayed in Europe, how 
vastly richer would their life have been, with art 
and literature and music and a thousand splend- 
ours from which, as things are, they are shut out. 
But they know nothing of all that, are quite 
content with what, to Europeans, would be unen- 
durable. And you are quite content apart from 
Christ! How have you sunk to that? For you 
were born with a soul. God saw to that. But 
you forgot about it, overlooked it, starved it, and, 
like a lamp whose oil has failed, it leapt and 
flickered, and went out: Stephen Phillips has a 
dreadful poem descriptive of that. 


Then hungry grew her soul; she looked around 
But nothing to allay that famine found. 

She felt it die a little every day, 

Flutter less wildly and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull 
Imploring thinly something beautiful ; 

For not at once, not without any strife 

It died: at times it started back to life. 
Slowly she was aware her soul had died 
Within her body: for no more it cried, 
Vexed her no more, and now monotonous life 
Easily passed: she was exempt from strife. 


So, probably, is. it that the majority of those 
who perish sink down to their doom—undramatic- 
ally, prosaically, imperceptibly. That is sheer 
tragedy. Is it the story of your soul? Still 
Christ can give you lite. Over and over He 
promises that. And are you sure His healing 
touch has not fallen on you? Remember the first 
sign of life is.a cry, that it begins a poor, frail 
peevish thing, that there is no surer proof of its 
existence than hunger and.pain and aching. And 
have you no longing to be what you are not, no 
pain that you are only what you are, no meeting 
of the requirements of that blessed Beatitude 
which Christ inserted for poor souls who are not 
pure, or meek, or poor in spirit—some hunger for 
a righteousness you have not got? ‘That’s life. 
Shield that spark carefully, for who can tell 
what may not come of it! One of the greatest 
men who ever lived was thought to be dead at 
birth; there was no dimness on the mirror, no 
sign of life at all. ‘He is gone,’ they said. But 
one woman would not believe it, and worked 
on and on with the poor little body, until there 
came a tiny glow of life which she nursed zeal- 
ously into a flame. And all the mighty things he 
did began in that. And Christ’s wonderful hands 
are at work upon you, and out of your poor, frail, 
impotent desires He will coax a splendid creature, 
with His mind, His heart, His ways; in whom 
at last even God’s eyes will see never a flaw, and 
who will give Him signal service all Eternity. 
All that is within that spark of life within you, 
if you do not let it die. 


But what exactly is this life Christ gives? That 
is not easy to define or even to describe. Buddha, 
in his day, used to puzzle his disciples by the 
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ways—apparently conflicting—in which he spoke 
about Nirvana. For sometimes he would talk 
about it as future, as a glorious hope, as the far- 
off Blessedness that waited at the end for faith- 
ful folk. Yet often, perhaps just as often, he 
described it as a present possibility, as a Blessed- 
ness which loyal hearts should strive to have, 
aye, and could have, here and now. ‘To kill 
_ one’s passions, to govern one’s temper, that is 
Nirvana; and whoso does that has attained Nir- 
vana even in this world. At last, completely con- 
fused, his disciples came asking, ‘Tell us plainly, 
is it present, or is it future?’ And he answered, 
“It is both.’ Apparently it is the ideal, the best 
of which the mind can think, which begins here, 
but ultimately widens into something better, ful- 
ler, richer, into the Best possible, upon the other 
side. 

So it is with the Master’s teaching upon Eter- 
nal Life. Sometimes we hear of it as future, and 
are taught to long for it as the final consum- 
mation ‘of all things. But sometimes it is a 
present possession which Christian folk have now. 
‘He that believeth on the Son hath life.’ ‘ Who- 
so believeth hath eternal life.” It is the ideal, 
the best of which the mind can think, which 
begins here, but widens into something better, 
richer, fuller, into the Best possible, upon the 
other side. For it is a mistake to define it simply 
as a synonym for Immortality, for what awaits 
those who have conquered in the other world. It 
is that, but it is more. It ends in that, but, so 
to end, it begins here, and people have Eternal 
Life in time. 

Apparently it is not easy for a generation to 
focus both these aspects; one or other becomes 
blurred and dim. Formerly it was the thought 
of the endless future reaching out and out and 
still out, until Time itself was a faint memory of 
what once was somewhere in the illimitable wastes 
behind us—wastes which will always be the merest 
fraction, too minute to calculate, of what still lies 
before oben stirred men’s minds, and gripped 
their hearts, and haunted them. And surely little 
wonder ! ‘For what a vast unthinkable inherit- 
ance it is we have received from Jesus Christ— 
Eternal Life! Some take that absolutely liter- 
ally. For'there are passages in Scripture which, 
their minds ‘agonized by graver places that speak 
ominously | of eternal doom for some, they feel 
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can be understood best and most simply as asser- 
tions that Immortality is not innate in man, but 
that Christ gives it to the soul that is determined 
to win holiness, and that the rest go out and 
cease; that as time and again, say the geolo- 
gists, God blotted out this land of ours, and 
fashioned it afresh on a new plan, so souls that 
fail are rubbed out, and their elements are re- 
employed to create something else, but they them- 
selves are gone; that Matthew Arnold saw aright 
when he declared— 

And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


But, all such theories apart, how infinite is our 
debt to Christ! Columbus discovered a new con- 
tinent, and all life was changed; suddenly people 
found themselves in a new world. But Christ 
showed us Eternity; and who can reckon up the 
difference that made? He it was who made us 
sure of it, till the thin tenuous wisps of vague 
desire that it might be grew into certainties 
solid beneath our feet; He who taught us we are 
august creatures who will last as long as God 
Himself—no mere ephemerids who have. their 
petty day and then no more of us, but with 
eternal, endless opportunities of growth and ser- 
vice ; He who made Heaven homelike to us so that 
our minds can desire it; taught us it is not a place, 
rather a character, which we can gain only 
through Him. ‘The gift of God is eternal life,’ 
and it is our Lord’s hands that put it into ours. 


What an immense force of appeal lies in all that 
for ages who believe in it! For who would be 
such a colossal fool as to give up his thoughts and 
strength to the few years that we have here, if he 
believed that, all that quickly over, with his poor 
pleasure house laid flat by a wind out of the 
darkness, with all his brief dreams gone and his 
narrow ambitions left behind, empty-handed, 
empty-hearted, empty-souled, with life done and 
nothing left to show for it, he must somehow 
face a whole Eternity, a whole Eternity, a whole 
Eternity! Or who would fear the rough wind 
in his face, even though it do cut, and catch away 
the breath, if he believed that, this short trial 
ended, he will burst through to the glory of 
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Eternal Life; or who, upon these terms, would | 
hesitate to cry with Bunyan’s ‘ man with the stout 
countenance’, ‘Set down my name, sir,’ and so 
hurl himself into the fray? | 
But in our day that side of things has dimmed. 
People are back again at Voltaire’s ‘huge per- 
haps.’ Is there another world, and do we sur- 
vive death? First it was hell that went as a 
crude notion of an outgrown age. For our God 
is not Love, but a flabby good nature, too soft to 
be hard on anyone. Nor is He holy, but weakly 
indulgent, bending His iaws aside on our behalf, 


| 


making exceptions in our favour, smuggling us | 


somehow through. And now Heaven, too, is 
gone. For Dean Inge is entirely accurate when 
he says bluntly that your decent man outside of 
the church wants, as he puts it, something solid, 
something immediate, something that he can grip 
and feel and see; looks with suspicion on your 
talk of heaven as at a cheque drawn 9n a bank the 
solvency of which he gravely doubts. Give him 
hard cash down, something tangible and here and 
now. He is not interested in much else. “They 
tell us that ants are born with wings and use 
them, know the glory and flame and rapture of 
flight, and then they tear them off deliberately, and 
live their whole lives through as crawling insects 
—choosing that, they to whom God gave the 
whole vast empire of the air. So have we, 
immortal spirits, cribbed and cabined and con- 
find ourselves to this poor dust-speck of a world, 
marooned ourselves on this islet of time, we born 
and fashioned for Eternal Life. 


Yet even so, one does not evade Christ. For, 
after all, Eternity is not really endless Time, but 
something altogether different from Time; and, 
in essence, Life Eternal has to do,,not with dur- 
ation, but with the manner in which it is lived. 
As Percy Gardner put it aptly, Christ speaks of 
it not in the present or the future, but ‘the 
mystic tense.’ People can live it here, can use | 
it now. ‘If you would enter into life,’ said 
Christ to that youth to whom His heart went out, | 
“keep the commandments.’ ‘To be spiritually 
minded,’ says Paul, that ‘is life.’ Live in sin, 
and all that is noblest and highest in one droops 
and dies, as Burns discovered sadly from his own 

( experience— It hardens a’ within, and _petrifies 


fish in the depths of the ocean have let their eyes 
atrophy through lack of use, so that now, they 
cannot see, are blind and dark and shut into 
a little world, so will our folly disinherit us. 
But live for spiritual things, believe in the great 
dreams, put life to high unselfish uses, and we 
have entered into life which is life indeed, as 
vastly richer and more interesting than the poor 
thing we knew as if a dozen senses had been 
added suddenly to our equipment, which is indeed 
a petty metaphor for it. ‘ Whoso believeth,’ says 
Christ, ‘hath Eternal Life. . Whoever lives in 
view of the great facts for which I stand will 
use his life in'a new way.’ For that, environ- 
ment will tell on him and colour all his thoughts 
and deeds and character, instinctively, uncon- 


| sciously, so that he could no more live the world- 


ling’s tame and shabby life than a European, with 
the glories of the life of Europe setting him a 
standard, could sink to the level of the savage, or 
endure the life with which the latter is content. 
‘ This,’ says John, ‘is life eternal, to know God,’ 
God.as we see Him in the face of Jesus Christ. 
For to know God is to see life as He lives it. 
And with that there rushes.in upon us what our 
own should be—that same life, lived in the same 
way, within the limits of our human nature, as 
a great country can.be reproduced feature by feat- 
ure on a map no more than six feet long. As at 
the Renaissance men’s minds were entirely changed 
by the astronomical discovery that the earth is 
not alone, with. the heavens revolving far above 
it, but that it is in heaven, a part ofiit, so in the 
Testament men found that Time is an illusion 
and that this that we know now is a part of 
Eternity. And grasping that they learned to live 
their life in a new way, the heavenly, the eternal 
way; saw that our fashions here, so customary 
and engrained that we would think anything else 
unusual or clean impossible, are really only the 
petty habits of a small tribe out»of the current; 
that selfishness and self-indulgence are mere pro- 
vincialisms, as parochial as the uncouth accent of 
some small country town; that unselfishness and 
using life for others and all these claims on us of 
Christ, which seem to us so odd, are the estab- 
lished customs of Eternity. And with that they 
began to practise them, not perfectly, but they 
kept growing better and better at it, learned to 


the feelings.’ Forget the big realities, and, as 


live life in God’s way—cleanly, unselfishly, lov- 
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ingly, generously. “That’s to live. And to do 
anything else with one’s life is to lose it, to throw 
it away, to waste it, to allow it to lie and rust. 


But with that the Testament turns things 
round again, shows us the other side once more. 
For while Eternal Life is present, it is not yet in 
us at its fullest. They can speak of it as here, 
but often they look forward to it as to some- 
thing coming as a huge reward, or as a goal to 
which one may attain. And that means, does it 
not, that we are back again where one finds one- 
self so constantly in the New Testament, at that 
happy feeling that one is never at the end ot 
Christ, that always there is more and better still 
to follow, still to be appropriated, still to be en- 
joyed. in Him. Like Newton, feeling himself 
‘only a child playing with a shell or two upon the 
sea-shore, not yet really launched at all upon the 
sea of knowledge, so these people felt that even 
though they had already received from Christ 
what, makes all the difference between death and 
life, still what ‘they had as yet was nothing to 
what they felt sure they would keep gaining from 
Him. The brook becomes: a. stream, and the 
stream widens to a river, and the river, miles 
broad now, loses itself in the infinite sea. The 
infant grows into a child, and the child into 
a youth, and the youth into a man. And we too 
shall grow up in Christ, and then, what then? 


Already, blessed be His name, we are the sons | 


of God. But what we shall be, when our hearts 
have opened to the fullness of His gifts—who can 
think out, or dream, or faintly picture that? 
“One thing we know,’ says John, quite simply, as 


if stating an obvious, fact, ‘ we shall be like him.’ | 


But for the rest, what can one do but fall back 
upon Buddha? It is the ideal, the Best of which 
the mind can think, which begins here, but widens 
into something fuller, richer, better, into the Best 
possible, upon the other side. 

A. J. Goss. 


A Certain Lawyer. 

Luke x. 25.—! And behold, a certain lawyer stood up 
and tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” 

Tuis lawyer came to Christ with the same ques- 
tion that the young ruler asked. But while pro- 
bably a recipient of the same training, he was a 
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very different type of character. There is none 
of the enthusiasm which characterized the younger 
man, nor is there any of the admiration for the 
Prophet of Nazareth which is so marked in the 
case of the ruler, both in his approach and in the 
style of his address. The lawyer is evidently a 
much older man. Whatever may have been the 
distinguishing feature of his younger days, enthu- 
siasm is certainly not that of his later years. A 
wider experience of life and of the character of 
has too cautious to 
commit himself, like the young ruler, to any des- 
cription of character by merely scanning a count- 
enance. He has heard of the reputation of the 
Galilean Prophet, and he is anxious to test the 
value of the report. It is a mental satisfaction 
that he seeks, not a yearning of the soul that, he 
feels compelled to satisfy. It is the interest in an 
intellectual problem, not the intensity of a spirit- 
ual craving, which brings him to Jesus. of 
Nazareth. 

But while this is doubtless true, the nature of 
the question he asks reveals\ an individuality 
which distinguishes him from a mere member of a 
class, one of the many lawyers with whom Jeru- 
salem abounds, Though he is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, it is.no mere legal question that he asks. 
However much. his training and daily profession 
may have tended to extinguish any desire for a 
deeper life which he may once have possessed, 
there is at least the memory of his earlier aspir- 
ations, the recollection of the deeper and more 
earnest questions of life which in his youth and 
early manhood had pressed for answer and had 
pressed in vain, The reports about the young 
Prophet of Galilee have stirred old memories; 
ghosts of the old ideals which were once so throb- 
bing with life emerge from forgotten graves with- 
in his mind and recall his early enthusiasm. Has 
this Jesus of Nazareth solved the problems which 
proved too much for himself, and discovered the 
answer to the question of questions which he long 
ago gave up as unanswerable? He is indifferene 
to the quibbles of his professional brethren, the 


his fellow-men made him 


splitting of hairs which they have reduced to a 


fine art. These are to him no tests by which 
to discover whether a man has a message for his 
fellows. Can this prophet answer the problem 
of the human heart which craves for life, and 
that in richer abundance? His answer to this 
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question will determine His position as a religious 
teacher. His ability to speak to the heart of His 
fellow-men will be the best evidence of the claim 
which is put forth on His behalf, that He is a 
prophet of God. He comes to Christ therefore, 
not as a lawyer primed with some intricate ques- 
tion of law or ritual, but as a man with intensely 
human interests seeking an answer to the great 
question of the human heart. Dispensing with all 
preliminaries, he comes to the heart of the matter 
with a directness and plairiness of speech which 
reveal a human heart, and not a legal mind. 
‘ Rabbi,’ he asks, ‘ what shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?’ 


At first sight it seems as though Christ’s answer 
were ill-adapted to the mental attitude of His 
questioner. The man had come, not as the lawyer, 
but as the man. He had rid himself of the influ- 
ence of his training and profession, looked at life 
with the eyes of a layman, and asked a question, 
not of legal significance, but of deep human in- 
terest. He had extricated himself from those 
class prejudices and professional views of religion 
which so effectually prevented his fellow-lawyers 
from taking a human view of things. Direct 
thinking had taken the place of the tortuous wind- 
ings of a casuistical mind, the honest facing of a 
problem of real interest had taken the place 
of quibbling evasions of imaginary difficulties. 
‘What is written in the law? how readest thou?’ 
seems like the tactless answer of a tyro in the art 
of teaching rather than the reply of an expert. 
But Christ’s method of dealing with His ques- 
tioner is fully justified by the answer it evoked. 
The Law had: stimulated the man’s religious 
thinking, its study had succeeded in enabling him 
to ask a question which it was inadequate to 
answer. That old schoolmaster, the Law, in 
spite of his antiquated ways and prosy methods, 
had successfully accomplished his task. In spite 
of giving his pupil much that was trifling and 
commonplace, he had shown him the essentials of 
a sound education, and opened up to his mind 
unexplored vistas of a deeper knowledge. The 
pupil, too, had not wasted his time in accumulat- 
ing a mass of rules and formulas which were use- 
less and obsolete. He had gained an insight into 
the heart of religion which made him long for a 
deeper knowledge, and produced a dissatisfaction 


with his present attainments. He had grasped 
the great fact that the outgoing of the heart to 
God and man constituted the very essence of the 
religious life. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 


There is the fullest appreciation of the stu- 
dent’s attainments in the answer Christ makes. 
There is the most generous recognition on the 
part of the new teacher of the pupil’s successful 
career in the old school. ‘You have answered 
correctly, you have grasped the significance of the 
lessons you have been taught. The rules have 
been faithfully committed to memory, the prin- 
ciples have been well understood.’ With that 
keen perception of character, however, which 
marks the perfect teacher, Christ. perceives the 
defect in the man’s character. Intelligence is 
stamped upon the brow, but indecision is clearly 
marked in the lines of the mouth. The failure 
is due not to any lack of intelligence, but to a 
defect of will, a lack of application. The pupil 
knows the rules perfectly, he does not apply them 
correctly. ‘This do, and thou shalt live.’ Put 
into practice the knowledge you have obtained, 
and the life you desire shall be your own 
possession. Religion is not knowledge, it is living. 
Morality is not ethical theory, it is ethical practice. 

The shaft goes home, and the man recoils from 
the sting of his own conscience. There is nothing 
new in the remark, he has known it all the time; 
but the application of it to his own life and con- 
duct stings him with a sense of shame, and his 
failure fills him with reproach. The pupil is 
confronted with his old exercise-books, and the 
blots and mistakes with which they were filled 
cause him to hang his head in confusion and shame. 
While the man within him is silent under the 
sense of guilt, the lawyer takes up the defence of 
the prisoner at the bar. The Law may be sim- 
plicity itself, but the application is by no means 
so easy as it seems. Principles are easy to grasp, 
but hard to apply. Terms may be so comprehen- 
sive as to be indefinite, duties may be so conflict- 
ing as to be confusing. ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ may be a simple rule of life, 
but life is by no means simple but complex. Who 
is the neighbour whom I must love as much as I 
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love myself? 
with the directness of the charge, the lawyer is 


busy arranging the line of defence, and here his 


training and education stand him in good stead. | 


| 


He is ready with his authorities, and fully primed | 


with precedents. 


Christ’s reply is as characteristic of the Teacher | 
In place of the | 


as it is appropriate to the pupil. 
definition which has been asked, He gives the 
illustration that is meeded. ‘The man’s failure has 
been due, not to any inability to perceive, but to 
an unwillingness to perform. He has again and 
again perceived the duty, but evaded it. The 
opportunity has presented itself, but he has passed 
it by. He has both recognized his neighbour and 
perceived his need, but, like the priest and the 
_ Levite, he has passed by on the other side. Christ 
takes no notice of the lawyer, He makes his appeal 
to the man. With the skill of the Master, He 
depicts in a few bold outlines a well-known land- 
scape with a few familiar figures. With life- 
like vividness a simple act of common charity is 
sketched, and in a few pregnant sentences the 
natures of priest and Levite and Samaritan are 
exposed to view. The man is suddenly confron- 


ted with the answer to his own question by means | 


of the counter question, ‘ Which now of these 
three . . . was neighbour unto him that fell 
among the thieves?’ Now it is the lawyer who is 
silent and the man who speaks. He takes thought 
neither of race nor of position, he sees neither 
priest, Levite, nor Samaritan, but a brother re- 
sponding to a brother’s need, a human heart over- 
flowing with pity for another’s misfortune, bend- 
ing in compassion to relieve another’s distress. 
Almost before he knows it, there slips from be- 
tween his lips, Jew and lawyer though he be, the 
answer, ‘ The one who had pity on him.’ 

The first lesson in the new school is over, and 
the teacher’s work for the day is done. The 
new pupil has been admitted, and the first home 
lesson has been given. ‘Go,’ says Christ, ‘and 
act in the same way.’ 


Let us not dismiss this lawyer merely as an 
example of the formalism of the Jewish teachers 
of our Lord’s day. He brings before us a ten- 
dency which is deeply seated in the human heart. 


It was not only the Jewish lawyers who were 


engaged in investigating the limitations of their. 


| any sinister motive; 


While the man is dumbfounded | duty ; the same temper was found in the Apostles 


_of Jesus. They, too, discussed their Master’s 
sayings, and tried to adapt them to the facts 
of life. Peter was only the mouthpiece of the 
rest, and only expressed the results of their 
application of the world’s arithmetic to spiritual 


truth, when he asked: ‘How oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? 
till seven times?’ Throughout the Gospels 


there is a deep undercurrrent of simple irony. 
The Evangelists, taught by God’s Spirit, re- 
cognize their own futility. They indicate from 
time to time their sense of the profundity 
of the utterances of Jesus by throwing them 
against the background of their own attempts 
to reduce them to the level of their utterly 
imperfect apprehension. With consummate art, 
because with simple truthfulness, they show 
the form of Jesus towering above a petty crowd 
that will not and cannot understand Him. 
There is nothing more striking to a careful reader 
of the Gospels than the perpetual contrast between 
Jesus and the paltry world in which He moved. 
The little traps that were laid for Him by the 
laborious ingenuity of the intellectual sophists, the 
blundering endeavours of well-meaning Apostles 
to correct what they supposed to be His over- 
statements, the disappointment of little minds that 
nerved themselves to some trifling sacrifice and 
were downcast when He pointed them to further 
efforts. “These, and such things as these, were the 
daily accompaniments of the life of Jesus. They 
were summed up by John: ‘The light shineth 
in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it 
not.’ 


us 


Eternal Life. 
Luke x. 25.—‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 


THE lawyer, we are told, ‘tempted’ Christ. 
That word does not imply that the lawyer had 
‘tempted’ means ‘ tried’; he 
wanted to try our Lord’s capacity as a teacher. 
And our Lord at once admitted the gravity of 
the question. He did not answer it in the way 
that the lawyer expected, but, as He always 
did, He lifted the problem to a higher level 
and led the questioner up to a great principle. 
‘What is written in the law? how readest thou?’ 
The lawyer’s answer is most remarkable; it 
shows that he had read the law to some purpose. 
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‘He answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.’ Observe that our 
Lord brought out what the lawyer knew already. 
He bids him act up to the principles which he 
professed, and guides him to the right answer. 


The lawyer had got to the root of the matter. | 


“Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live.’ 
Here, then, is the truth which we are in search 


of, sanctioned by the Truth Himself. We live 


in the real sense, we have eternal life, by loving | 


God and our neighbour. Let us think what this 


means, 


1. In the first place, we live, we inherit eternal 
life, by loving God. What heights and depths 
are to be found in those simple words! Loving 
God means responding to His eternal love for us. 
There it has been, stored up and ready, before we 
were born; and ever since we came into the world 


guiding—the love of God! Our whole joy and 
blessedness consists in returning this love. As 
some quiet pool or lake among the mountains 
gives back the image of the sky above and the 
hills and trees around it, so when we love God 
our souls reflect and answer to His changeless 
love for us. And when we heartily respond to 
God’s love, we are simply giving up our whole 
selves to Him, heart, soul, strength, and mind; 
so that we become entirely His; we belong to 
Him who is eternal; in fact, we enter eternal 
life. ‘He that loseth his soul for my sake shall 
find it,’ by giving it away from self to God. 

And in this way, by loving God and giving 
ourselves up to Him, we learn to know Him. 
He becomes the great Companion of our lives; 
we feel His presence continually with us; our 
thoughts naturally fly to Him in moments of 
leisure or when we are alone. There is 2 pictur- 
esque ‘expression in the Old Testament which is 
used to describe this habit of living close to God; 
the patriarchs, we are told, ‘ walked with God.’ 
Thus we learn to know God, to know something 
of what He is, and what His holy will requires 
of us, and what His grace and power are doing 


in the souls of men and in the universe of created 


things. We never really know a person until we 


love him or her. That is the natural and usual 
order; we begin by loving God, and so we learn 
to know Him. And to know God is eternal life; | 
as our Lord Himself has taught us; ‘ This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ 
{To know about God, as the physicist knows 
about air or water, is so infinitely impossible that — 
to aspire to such knowledge is to profane the 


Divine. If we are to know God we must become 
one with Him. ‘There is no other pathway to 
our goal. Knowledge, in the ordinary sense of 


the word, implies a distinction between subject 
and object, which is provisional, not final, and 
which breaks down completely when we lean upon 
it with the full weight of our thought. The 
ideal of knowledge is oneness with the thing 
known. I ‘know the soul of a friend, not by dis- 
secting it with a scalpel or studying it under a 
microscope, but in ‘and through the sympathy 
which draws our souls together and makes mine 


| in some sort one with his. In like manner I 
it has been devoted to us, watching, caring, | 


know the Cosmos or totality of things, not by 
means of scientific investigation or philosophical 
reHection, but by becoming one with what is’ real 
in it, by touching the spiritual pole of its being, 
in other words, by losing myself in love of God. 
When I so lose myself, my mind is possessed with 
ideal truth.t 


2. There is the second part of the answer to 
the great question: to inherit eternal life, to live 
in the true sense, we must love our neighbour as 
ourselves. The lawyer went deep when he put 
the love of our neighbour along with the love of 
God as the way by which we inherit eternal life. 
At first we may wonder why it should be so; but 
when we think it over the reason comes out 
clearly enough. 

We cannot live in the true sense as solitary — 
individuals, shutting ourselves up and caring for 
nobody but our own precious selves; it is as mem- 
bers of a community, a brotherhood, a church, 
that we live in the noble and worthy way, and 
attain to the highest that we are able to reach. 
In several parts of the country there still lingers 
the tradition of the ancient hermit who spent his 
days in a cave among the woods, that he might 
be quit of the wicked world and alone with God. 


'E. Holmes, The Secret of Happiness, 356. 
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But Christianity has never adopted that ideal— 
however attractive it was to holy minds in the 
old, rough days—as the true standard of Christ- 
ian living. We are at our: best, we live in the 
true sense; only when we have others to live for, 
when we shoulder cheerfully our share of the 
common burden, when we discgver, not without 
tears, that love is but another name for sacrifice. 
Hereafter, when the truth is known, it will be 
found that the brilliant-qualities or striking deeds 
which won the praise of men are strangely over- 
looked; but the aet of kindness, the self-forgetful 
thought, the influence of a pure and simple life, 


these have been treasured in God’s memory; 


they have not perished; they have beer! taken up 
into the heart of Christ. _ 
4 Most religions are méant to be straight lines, 
connecting two points—God and man. If man 
can be right with God} if he can please and pacify 
Him, all will be well. But Christianity has 
three poifits—God and man and his brother, with 
two lines that poake a.right angle. Each one of 
us is at the point of the angle, fooking up to 
God and.out to our brother, What God sends 
down the perpendicular line we must pass on 
along the horizontal. If one hand goes up to 
God, the other must go out to our brother.t 


ton 


Our Love to God. 


Luke x. 27.—‘ Thou’shalt love the Lord thy God witlr 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind.’ 


WE can never be too thankful that when Christ 
was upon earth He was asked a question that 
gave Him the opportunity to state in a sentence 
what this religion is that the world calls ‘Christ- 
ianity, the religion of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He summed it up in two 
statements which so correlate and complete one 
another that they are virtually one statement, 
when He declared that religion is the loving of 
God with all our powers of heart, soul, strength, 
and mind, and the loving of our fellow-man as 
ourselves. a 


1. The first distinguishing characteristic of 
our religion is its spirituality. Our religion, 
primarily, is not a matter of the hand, the mouth, 
1M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Every-Day Living, 101. 


Keak 


the foot, but of an inner sentiment, named love. 
Our religion never exists until love exists. The 
saying ot prayers, by the lips or by the machine; 
the giving of the body to'be burned; the sound- 
ing of declarations of devotion; the bestowing of 
all our goods. to feed the poor; pilgrimages, 
ceremonies, creeds, sacrifices—these are not the 
essence of our, religion. ‘The essence of our re- 
ligion is a hidden thyg—the ear may not hear 
it, the eye’ may not see it—a hidden thing that 
lies far back in the recesses of being, an imper- 
ceptible, intangible, unweighable spirit. It is 
love. No man, no church, no society has our re- 
‘ligion unless it has love. Whatever may be parad- 
ed betore the world as our religion is not our re- 
ligion unless at the centre, as its dominant and 
all-pervading force, is love. Our religion is not 
material, it is spiritual; it is not a form, it is 


a.motive. , 

{| Religion is,not a system of doctrines, an ob- 
servance of modes, a heat of affections, a.form of 
words, a spirit of censoriousness. Religion is not 
a hear-say,.a presumption, a supposition; is not 
a customary pretension and profession; is not an 
affectation of any mode; is not a piety of partic- 
ular fancy, consisting in some pathetic devotions, - 
vehement expressions, bodily severities, affected 
anomalies and.aversions from the innocent usages 
of others; but consisteth in a profound humility 


.and an universal charity.* 


2. The second characteristic of our religion is 
the nature of its spirituality. ‘That nature is not 


destructive, but constructive; its element is not 


the hurtful, but the helpful; its source is not hate, 
but love. Love is the strongest sentiment pos- 
sible to the spirit of man. It is an upbuilding 
sentiment. True love to Another is loyalty to 
another’s highest interests. There cannot be love 
when there is intention to ‘harm. The libertine 
who plots ruin to virtue is not a lover of man or 
woman—he is a hater: he is inflamed, not with 
the light of heaven, but with the fires of hell. 
Love always and everywhere seeks the advance- 
ment and benefit, the security and welfare of him 
¢towards whom it is cherished. It is a life-giving 
stream, it is a flower of joy, it is a sunbeam 
brightening darkness. Where love comes, pro- 
tection comes, and cheer comes, and benediction 
To love is to bless. 
~ 1 Benjamin Whichcote. 


comes. 
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3. This sublime sentiment, implanted in every 
life, a very part of that life as much as the cap- 
acity to breathe is a part of that life, has its 
perfect play only when it lays hold of every inner 
power—heart, mind, soul and strength—and uses 
them all in its helpful service. Our religion calls 
upon us to love God with all our heart, mind, 
soul and strength! What a demand upon love 
that is! It is an exhaustive demand—a demand 
that our whole spiritual nature with absolute 
loyalty devote itself to God! 

(1) That there are different powers in our 
spiritual being we are conscious. There is a 
heart—the power that knows joy and grief, that 
greets the bright with gladness and grows heavy 
before the gloomy. When the heart is strong, 
how brave we are: and when the heart is weak, 
how courage fails. “The heart! Everyone who 
has had a dear parent or has himself become a 
parent, everyone who has faced dangers and 
passed through scenes of gladness knows, that he 
has a heart. 

(2) There is also a soul within us, an unseen 
something that gives us the capacity of direct 
fellowship with others, that makes us understand 
what we call ‘the communion of kindred spirits.’ 
It deals with friendship and all that has part in 
friendship. It is the highest element of our being, 
because as we stand before some mighty expres- 
sion of God in Nature, such as the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, the soul.becomes conscious that 
it is dealing with the sublime, the almighty.. The 
soul is the most weighty element within us, and 
a man Is never a saved man until his soul is fitted 
for fellowship with the best of earth and of 
heaven. 

(3) There is another element within us, an 
element that is more an atmosphere about the 
heart and soul than a distinct faculty—the element 
that adds spring and vigour to heart and soul; it 
is the glow, the fervour, the exhilaration of our 
spiritual nature. We are just as convinced. that 
there is such an atmosphere as we are convinced 
of our being: it expresses itself when the heart 
throbs with energy, when the mind is intense, 
when the soul is inflamed, it is the ‘strength,’ 
the enthusiasm, of our being. 

(4) Then, too, there is a mind within us—an 
intellect, a cooler element than the heart, less 
emotional, more judicial, more inclined to weigh 


evidence. When that mind examines and ap- 
proves, there comes conviction. The mind is 
different from the heart. For example, the heart 
of the father loves his prodigal boy, it goes out 
to him in tenderness; but the mind of the father 
cannot love the prodigal because the father can- 
not approve the prodigal’s life and deeds. When 
at last the boy becomes a changed man, becomes 
humble and penitent, then the mind of the father 
can love the boy because it approves of him. 

{That love is to take in all the ‘heart’ and 
‘soul’ and ‘strength’ and ‘ mind,’ as quoted to 
Jesus from Moses by the inquiring lawyer, sug- 
gests strongly that it sweeps in the whole nature 
of man. The act of love and the life of love 
must involve not merely the emotional powers, 
but the keen, wise discipline and use of the mental 
powers, the strength of the bodily powers, and 
the very life-principle itself.? 


The God We Love. 
Luke x. 27.—‘ Thou shalt love the Lotd thy God.’ 


Who is the God who lays this command upon us? 
Who is He that He dares make this claim? He 
Himself answers our question and tells us that 
there are three ways in which He would be glad 
to be studied and judged. 


1. One is the way of His Creation. The word 
‘God’ in this summary is the word used when 
it is said: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’ That creation, compre- 
hending physical nature and man, is a revelation 
of marvellous skill and goodness. God says, 
“Hold Me responsible for everything in the 
world excepting sin and its ravages. Look at 
the heavens, at the oceans, at the plants, at man 
untainted by sin, and see My power and My in- 
telligence. Take the telescope and search into 
the limitless where I reign; take the microscope 
and penetrate into the infinitesimal where I am 
King.’ ‘I am willing,’ God says, ‘to have judg- 
ment passed on My might and skill in creation.’ 

{Thus there are two books from whence I 
collect my divinity. Besides that written one of 
God, another of His servant, nature, that uni- 
versal and publick. manuscript that lies ‘expansed 
unto the eyes of all.! Those that never saw Him 


1S. D. Gordon, Quiet Talks on Home Ideals, 106. 
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in the one have discovered Him in the other: 
this was the scripture and theology of the 
heathens; the natural motion of the sun made 
them more admire Him than its supernatural 
station did the children of Israel. The ordinary 


| man’s peace and power. 
| 


effects of nature wrought more admiration in | 
| of the life of a chosen people, because Jehovah is 


them than, in the other, all His miracles. Surely 
the heathens knew better how to join and read 
these mystical letters than we Christians, who 
cast a more careless eye on these hieroglyphics, 
and disdain to suck divinity from the flowers of 
nature. 

And thus I call the effects of nature the works 
of God, whose hand and instrument she only is; 
and therefore, to ascribe His actions unto her is 
to devolve the honour of the principal agent upon 


the instrument; which if with reason we may do, | 


then let our hammers rise up and boast they have 
built our houses, and our pens receive the honour 
of our writings+ 

TIn that beautiful book, Christian Life: a 
Response, Father Congreve pictures the change 
that came over a scene of ‘infinite solitude and 
sadness’ by the sudden appearance of the Thames, 
in which ‘ the whole sky was reflected in the clear 
shadowy water.” The effect of the reflection he 
describes as startling. The heavens spoke to the 
earth, and the earth heard the call of the heaven 
and understood it. 
choly was gone from the scene, for it was a 
sorrow understood and which had its response. 
‘ The desolation was gone, every feature of majes- 
tic sadness remained, but every feature was 
answered, met its sympathetic reply.’ 


delight in life lies in the fact that it is a response, 
not anything ‘finished, begun and ended in itself, 


a poor thing that has made the best that it could | 


of itself for itself, and is done, folded up, ended 
in itself; not that, but a thing whose whole 
meaning is a response to Infinite Love.’ ” 

2: There t is a second way in which God would 
have us see Him. It is the way of His Provid- 
ence. The word ‘Lord’ used in this summary 
is the word used when God, having pitied a people 
in Egyptian bondage, delivered them, and at 
Sinai, as Redeemer, Jehovah, gave ie laws for 

1 Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici. 
2 G.-H. S: Walpole, Life’s Chance, 9r. 


Ali the sorrow and melan- | 
| Lord’s fingers; how He weighs their troubles to 


That is | 


the parable from which he argues that the true | servants whom the master will not strike but put 


| away at the term.? 


| the providence of God, was sweet to me; 


| than they need; 


Through that revela- 
tion we behold His interest in the affairs of man 
and catch a glimpse of His ethical character. 
We see Him as one who sympathizes with sorrow 
and need, as one who raises up a Moses. We see 
Him also through a Holy of Holies at the centre 


a spotless God, and we see Him through a ‘ mercy 


seat’ in that Holy of Holies, because Jehovah is 
a forgiving God. We see this God, holy and 
forgiving, as man’s friend, helper, protector, and 


bountiful benefactor. God of Providence !—He 
has a purpose, a purpose that cannot be thwarted, 
and it is of love. He has standards for man, and 
they always aim at man’s best good and largest 
happiness. He has responsibilities for each that 
are fitted to his frame, day and place. He never 
forgets His people. He-is grieved in their grief}; 
He is burdened with their burdens. He is a just 
God, who shapes His every requirement of man 
according to the possibility of the individual man 
and the aid He Himself imparts. 

{ The evening exercise, on the question anent 
and in 
converse after it, it was a pleasure to think and 


| speak of the saints’ grounds of encouragement 


from that head under trouble; particularly, how 
tis their God that guides the world; and nothing 
do they meet with but what comes through their 


the least grain, that no more falls to their share 
and how they have a covenant- 
right to chastisements, to the Lord’s dealing with 
them as with sons to be rightly educate, not as 


3. The third way in which God would have 
us see Him is through the Person of the historic 
Christ. He says, ‘While it is Creation that 
shows My power, and Providence that shows My 
general character, it is Christ who shows My 
innermost being. As you see Christ healing 
humanity’s diseases and relieving humanity’s 
needs you see what My heart craves. As you 
hear Him speak of hope, and comfort, and friend- 
ship, and pardon, and eternal life, you hear what 
I wait to give. As you see Him giving Himself 
to the Cross, you'see the last and greatest proof, 


1 Thomas Boston, 4’ General Account of my Life, 107. © 
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of My desire that all sin be overpowered and 
mankind brought into very sonship with God. 
And then, as you see Christ moving forward 
through the Christian centuries in all the progress 
of human beneficence and human advance, you 
see what I long to do for men. I, the Almighty, 
pure and loving, would have this whole world 
blessed with peace and cheer and holiness. I 
would have slavery abolished, intemperance 
cured, cruelty banished, licentiousness blotted 
out. I would have liberty, self-control, kindness, 
and purity everywhere prevail. JI would have 
hospitals, and courts of justice, and schools of 
knowledge, and congresses of peace. I would 
have beauty and happiness and holiness glorify 
the earth.’ 


The Expression of our Love. 
Luke x. 27.—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... 
and thy neighbour.’ 


THERE are two ways in which our love to God 
may express itself. 

1. It may be in adoration. ‘There have been 
men who have studied the revelation of God and 
companied in spirit with God until the strongest 
words of affection they might use could not indic- 
ate too great devotion to Him. Xavier, the 
missionary to India, who laboured unsparingly 
for all whom he could reach with his message, 
wrote :— 


My God, I love Thee not because 
I hope for heaven thereby; 
Nor yet because who love Thee not 
Must die eternally. 


Not with the hope of gaining ought, 
Not seeking a reward; 

But as Thyself hast lovéd me, 
O ever living Lord. 


E’en so I love Thee and will love 
And in Thy praise will sing, 
Solely because Thou art my God, 

And my eternal King. 


On the dim graves of the Catacombs, beneath 
the streets of ancient Rome, the worshippers often 
sketched a deer—a panting hart of the woods. It 
was as though they said, ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
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thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God: When shall I come and appear 
before God?’ 

Augustine wrote, ‘O my God, thou art my 
life, my joy, my holy, dear delight.’ Ignatius 
said to those who were putting him to death, 
“You may part my heart into a thousand pieces 
and on every one of them you will find in letters 
of gold the dear name of God.’ It is told of 
St. Thomas Aquinas that when Christ ap- 
peared to him in a vision and said, ‘Thomas, 
you have written well of Me. What reward 
do you wish?’ Thomas replied, “No other gift 
than Thyself, O God.’ 

There have been men—and their number is 
legion—to whom God has been their all.. The 
contemplation of Him has grown to be their 
absorbing thought. “They could understand the 
legend of St. Theresa and her dream. In her 
dream she saw an angel—an angel who had in 


-one hand a curtain and in the other a shell full 


of water. She inquired the purpose of the curtain 
and of the shell full of water. The angel re- 
plied that with the curtain he meant to hide the 
sight of heaven and with the water he meant to 
quench hell, that men seeing neither heaven nor 
hell might learn to love God for Himself alone. 
Surely Frederic Denison Maurice had caught this 
same love of God when, as he lay dying and 
friends spoke to him of the termination of his 
work, he answered rejoicingly, ‘No, I am going 
where ‘I may declare God forever.’ * 


2. Love for God may also find expression in 
deeds. To hate every evil thing, to battle down 
the wrongs of human life, to take one’s stand upon 
the side of the brave, the true, the pure, the 
real—that is to love God. Many a man who 
never becomes capable of rapturous words con- 
cerning God may scatter deeds of kindness, may 
bind up hearts that are broken, may relieve the 
distressed, and may be faithful at the post of 
duty that has been Divinely assigned him; and 
he too is a lover of God. The deeds of bene- 
ficence inspired by this love are co-extensive with 
the knowledge of God. These deeds are the 
benisons of the centuries. Love towards God has 
been the source and spring of humanity’s great- 
est advances. 


1] G.K. McClure, Supreme Things, 40. 
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Love to God is love to man. If we love 
God the Father we shall love all others upon. the 
earth. We cannot help it any more than the 
objects around us can help reflecting the colours 
they receive. It is doubtful whether we take in 
the full meaning of this truth. We are so used 
to being told that we ought to love one another 
that we dismiss the injunction as a platitude. 
When driven to it we may acknowledge that we 
should do so, but we excuse ourselves by saying 
that it is impossible in life as we have to live it. 
There are many, even now, as in Jesus’ day, 
who take credit for hating others. But Jesus 
made it clear that the practice of love is an essen- 


tial element of the scheme of things and the | 


basis of all social order and happiness. He was 
Himself the embodiment of it, and His com- 
mandment was that we should love one another 
as He had loved us. We know how He loved 
us and how He showed it. He was the essence 
of brotherliness in manner and speech, courteous, 
gentle, long-suffering, forgiving. This is the 
attitude we have to adopt in our association with 
each other if we wish to remain in the Kingdom 


of God. The only way of escape from the | 


necessity is that which leads into the region of 
lawlessness. 


Apply the principle to our industrial concerns; | 
treat every situation as an opportunity for ex- | 


pressing our love to God. Would not this modify 
the cruelties, and do away altogether with some 
of the darker horrors, which arise out of that 
competition? Would it not effect a regeneration 
in those areas of our industrial system in which 


men and women are treated simply as parts of | 


an elaborate machine, used until they are worn 
out, and then thrown on to the scrap-heap; 
where a man is treated either with care and 
consideration on the one hand, or with pitiless and 
callous unconcern on the other, according to his 
capacity or non-capacity to earn dividends? ‘To 
treat a person as a person—think of this principle 
as applied to the housing of the poor; the con- 


ditions under which trades dangerous to health © 
the vice that: flaunts — 


and life are carried on; 
itself by day and by night in our streets. 


Within you, welling up by day and night, 
A love, strong, full and deep, for human kind— 

Unless you find it always a delight 
To show the weary one a resting-place— 

To show the doubting one faith’s shining way— 
To show the erring one the Door of Grace— 

To show the sorrowing ones where they may lay 
Their broken hearts—the heaviness—the care— 
The grief, the agony, too sharp to bear. 


When each man is the neighbour whom we love, 
According to the gracious measure of His word, 

Then may we lift our eyes to heaven above, 
And say with rapture sweet, ‘I love the Lord.’ 


3. There is a measure to the expression of 
our love. ‘As thyself,’ says Christ. But that 
measure is measureless, because there is a sense 
in which your neighbour is yourself and you are 
your neighbour. There is not merely similarity 
of nature between you, but there is also unity 
of life between you. When Jesus was asked 
to define what He meant by ‘neighbour,’ He 
said that He was speaking of a man who was near 
to us, and who was in need. But a man is 
bound to us by something more than a bond of 
need, even by a bond of necessity. The priest 
and the Levite who passed by on the other side 
of the way, and refused to assist and relieve 
the wretched man who had fallen among thieves 
and was half dead, did a wrong to the man him- 
self—that is felt by us all; but they did a wrong 
also to God. In seeking to spare themselves 
trouble, or the pain of sympathy, or the cost of 
sympathy, they acted selfishly, and committed sin 
against God; they disobeyed the law of love; 

they committed a slight upon God, whose child 

that bruised and beaten and pitiable man was. 

We all understand this. But what we do not 

clearly understand and constantly remember is 

that they also wronged themselves. For what- 

ever that man may have been he was a human 

being; he was a part within the whole humanity ; 

and the whole is present in each part; wronging 

him, they wronged humanity in him; therefore 
_ they wronged themselves who, also, were members 
of humanity. } 


. thy neighbour as thyself.’ 


cal to say it, I yet desired still more the appro- 
bation of one person, and his name is Garfield. 
He is the only man that I am compelled to sleep 


x27, THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE. 
SELF-LOVE., 
Luke x. 27.—‘ Thou shalt love . . 
Tuis is the standard of a man’s love for his 
neighbour: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. The commandment implies what it does 


not expressly enjoin—that we must love ourselves. 
Because a man is responsible to God for him- 
self first of all, he must first of all take care of 
himself, and to do this he must love himself. 
Without this there can be no interest, no effort, 
to better one’s self; and, without this, no interest 
or effort to better one’s neighbour. Here we 
must remember what Shakespeare has said : 


Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 


We must seek what is genuinely good for our- 
selves, in order, ta any enterprise or discretion in 
seeking for our neighbour what is genuinely good 
for him. The man who offers his neighbour 
intoxicating drink does not wisely love his neigh- 
bour, however generous toward him he feels, 
because he does not wisely love himself in such a 
gratification of appetite. 

Should, not a man be seeking the same things 
for himself that he seeks for others? Should he 
not have the same ideal for himself? Is not the 
goodness he would promote in a friend the very 
goodness he should be striving to promote in his 
own character? If I love another, I seek his per- 
fection. But I should seek my own perfection. 
Therefore I should love myself. In fact, the 
very best way to promote the. goodness of an- 
other is to cultivate my own goodness. To be 
of the right» character’ gives the power and the 
only power of loving and serving others. Ex- 
ample is the best service love can render. If a 
man is seeking the wrong things for himself, he 
cannot be seeking the right things for his friend, 
except as he disapproves his own wrongness, and 
is a warning to his friend. 

4 General Garfield had been elected to repre- 
sent Ohio in. Congress. Before becoming Pre- 
sident hé made this manly statement to some of 
his critics: ‘I have for many years represented 
a district in Congress whose approbation I greatly 
desired; but, though it may seem a little egotisti- 


with, and eat with, and live with, and die with; 
and, if I could not have his approbation, I should 
have bad companionship.’ 7 


1. The comparison has respect, not to quantity 
but to quality. It does not mean that a man is 
to love his neighbour as much as he loves himsellt, 
that he is to give just as much time, thought, care,’ 
service to his neighbour as he gives to himself, 
in as equal division as possible. _ It means that he 
is to love his neighbour in the same way that he 
loves himself, in the same manner, after the same 
fashion, with the same objects in view. It is not 
the ‘as’ of degree but the ‘as’. of kind. As 
thou lovest thyself so shalt thou love thy neigh- 
bour. The soul’s goods a man seeks for him- 
self are the soul’s goods he should seek for his 
neighbour. 

{ A man ought to love his neighbour as him- 
self. The qualification ‘as’ implies not equality, 
but likeness: you should love your neighbour 
with a view not to his hurt but to his good: you 
should love him im the same manner as you love 
yourself, z.e., with spiritual not merely carnal 
affection; and to the same extent—.e., in. pros- 
perity and adversity, health and sickness. You 
should love him as much as you love yourself in 
regard to things temporal—loving each and every 
man more than all temporal abundance; and ‘as’ 
yourself in the sense that you pay greater heed to 
the eternal welfare of his soul than to your own 
bodily life. Moreover, you should love him im 
such wise as you love yourself by giving succour 
to all others in time of need, just as you would 
wish in a like case to be succoured yourself. All 
this is understood when it is said ‘Thou shalt 
love thy, neighbour as thyself.’ 2 


2. The real consistency of self-love and neigh- 
bourly love will be apparent as soon as we see 


1 R. E. Welsh, Man to Man, 177. 
* Constitutions of the Synod of Lambeth, 128r. 
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what is the self which we are to love. Here, 
then, we have to insist on a discrimination be- 
tween the real, social self which God made, and 
the fictitious isolated self which is a mere spoiled 
fragment of what God made. The real and 
wide distinction between the social self and the 
isolated self is well emphasized in the proverb, 
“One man is no man.’ It is the social self only 
that we are to love—the self which recognizes 


one life in all lives, and all individual interests | 


as also common interests. 
of the social self the good and ill of one are in- 
separable from the good and ill of another. Each 
individual self is a member of a body animated 
by a common life, which is helped or hurt through- 
out all the members by whatever touches any 
_ member. In this view of the real unity-of our 
own and others’ interests, patriotism, public spirit, 
neighbourly feeling, Christian sympathy, are not 
something alien to self-love; nay, they are specific 
forms of true self-love—that is, of the love of the 
social self. 

When a railway train is stopped, the motion is 
extinguished as motion, but not as force. 
is developed by the friction, and every degree of 


force that appeared in the form of motion re- | 


appears in the form of heat. There is a correla- 
tion of moral forces as of physical, and moral 
forces are, like the physical, convertible into each 
other. The natural and healthy ‘self-love which 
prompts us to earn our bread or to guard our 
good name is still active, though in another form, 
whenever the healthy instinct of a common hu- 
manity, or of Christian sympathy, leads us ‘to 
share our loaf with the hungry or to shield our 
neighbour's good name from slanderous ‘tongues. 
In so doing we not only love our neighbour as 
ourself, but we love our true self also—our social 


selina 


There is a self-love which it is impossible to 
justify ; it is a separative affection, which sets 
class against class, man against man, and makes 
family society, as it is in Heaven, impracticable 
on the earth. But there is a love of self which 
the Infinite. Father i inspires, and which prevails in 
all the normal and orderly human races and is 
absolutely. essential to the noble bearing and charm 
of every son and daughter of God. 

{ When a little while ago one of you consulted 
me about a branch of the Church Temperance 


In the consciousness | 


Heat | 


22 


« 


Society being started in College, I said to him: 
‘Yes, I think I would start it. If it does nothing 
else, at anyrate it will connect us with a great 
struggle and a great problem in the world out- 
side us.’ + 

3. Self-love is not only the love of the social 
self, it is the love of the whole self. Every man 
is made up of many parts. Just as a man’s body 
is made up of many members, so each man’s self 
up of many organs, many powers, many 
faculties. One part of man is his body, another 
his mind, another his conscience, another his will, 
another his emotions and affections, another his 
spirit. But none of these parts, taken separately, 
is the whole of a man. All the parts must be 
viewed in combination before we can rightly see 
the whole. We cannot look at a man’s mind 
and say that the mind is the whole of a man 
any more than we can look at a man’s feet and 
say that his feet are the whole of his body. - Feet 
are a necessary part of a whole and active body; 
without them a man is a cripple. Mind, too, is 
a necessary part of a whole and intelligent man; 
without it he would be an imbecile. But, how- 
ever important as particulars, these are obviously 
not the whole of a complete and perfect man. 
A man with mind but without conscience is an 
immoral man. A man without sound and de- 
veloped will-power is a feeble and unstable man. 
A man without sane emotions and affections is 
a hard, cruel, base, anti-social man. And if we 
had not souls and spirits, which are rays from the 
Spirit of God Himself, we should all be atheists, 
seeing that spiritual things can only be spirit- 
ually discerned. We could neither feel after 
God nor find Him, neither believe in Him nor 
know Him, neither trust in Him nor love Him, 
if we were bereft of spiritual faculties. When, 
therefore, we rightly consider the complex con- 
stitution of our complete manhood, we find that 
it is the several parts of this constitution taken 
together that constitute the whole of man; and 
it is the love of each of the parts in combination 
with the rest that alone can rightly be called 
true self-love. 

The love of a part for the whole is suicidal 
folly. This is the meaning of the great saying: 


‘1 Bishop E. S. Talbot, in Keble College Sernions, 


is made 


Deel oi] ’ 
7877-1888, p. 6. 
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‘If thy ‘right hand offend thee, cut it off and | 
for it is profitable for thee | 
that one of thy members perish, and not that thy | 
Yet it is | 


cast it from thee: 


whole body should be cast into hell.’ 
precisely this most obvious truth that the selfish 
man is too blind and too irrational to see. He 
prefers to gratify one part of his manhood at 
the risk of losing the whole. This suicidal folly 
lies at the root of all selfishness. Selfishness is 
not simply the preference of oneself to others. 
The vice goes far deeper. It is the fostering or 
gratification of some fragment of the whole self 
at the cost of that whole. And as the socially 
selfish man, the man who gratifies himself at the 
cost of the community, is a curse to the com- 
munity, so the man who gratifies any part of his 
whole being at the cost of the other parts is a 
curse to himself. 

The love of a part for the whole is also 
essentially lustful; for one of the great differ- 
ences—the greatest of all differences—between 
lust and love is this: lust is partial, love is com- 
plete. Lust sees and burns for the object of its 
desire only in part, and sacrifices all to that part. 
Love thinks of its object whole, and reverences 
every part of it. The false and selfish volup- 
tuary lusts only for the body of his victim. The 
true bridegroom worships the whole being of his 
bride: her body, soul, and spirit. All selfish- 
ness is lust, and all lust is selfish; for both alike 
allow a single part to glory over the whole. In 
a sensually selfish man the satisfaction of his 
body is his whole desire; in an intellectually 
selfish man his intellect is everything; in an 
esthetically selfish man his taste and feelings; 
in a religiously selfish man his particular gleam 
of the whole splendour of spiritual light. If we 
lust we cannot love; for lust is the desire to 
gratify a part of ourselves at the cost of the 
whole, whereas love is the satisfaction of the 
entire and complete self. Lust loses the whole 
in pandering to a part. Love gains every part 
in nourishing the whole. Yea more,-lust loses 
even the part it panders to in neglecting the 
whole, while love makes the most of every part 
by ministering to the whole. A man cannot even 
make the best of his body, he cannot truly and 
healthfully enjoy his body, if he dwarfs his reason 
or wounds his conscience. Similarly, he cannot 
reach the full height and strength of conscience 


if he quenches the light of reason; and he can- 
not delight himself in the full vision of spiritual 
faith if he abuses and starves either’ reason or 
conscience or sense. As every part of a man’s 
body is strongest when the whole is strong, so 
every part of his whole self is at its best when 
the whole is sound and good. 

{| What a doctor might call the ‘ appetites’ 
and a padre the ‘lusts’ of the body, hold domin- 
ion over the average man, whether civilian or 
soldier, unless they are counteracted by a stronger 
power. The only men who are pure are those 
who are absorbed in some pursuit, or possessed 
by a great love; whether it be the love of clean, 
wholesome life which is religion, or the love of 
a noble man which is hero-worship, or the love 
of a true woman. ‘These. are the four powers 
which are stronger than ‘the flesh —the zest 
of a quest, religion, hero-worship, and the love 
of a good woman. If a man is not possessed by 
one of these he will be immoral.* 


4. Self-love, then, is intelligible and real. The 
conception of self-love may perhaps be derived 
from the conception of .love to others, although 
it is a question whether desires for our own good 
are determined by that which we regard as good 
for others, or desires for the good of others are 
determined by what we regard as good for our- 
selves. But, as we have, or think we have, a 
clear idea of love for others, we may take that 
idea and observe that it applies equally and almost 
exactly to self-love. Love for others is the desire 
and the duty to do that which is for their good. 
It is not merely the feeling of delight in being 
with them and contemplating them, While it 
is a liking, a sympathetic feeling, a joy in com- 
panionship, it is at the same time a desire to serve 
them, to promote their happiness, to do something 
for them. Love seeks the true good of the person 
loved. It will not minister in an unworthy way 
to afford a temporary pleasure. It will not 
approve or tolerate that which is wrong. It will 
not encourage the coarse, base passions of the one 
loved. It condemns impurity, falseness, selfish- 
ness. A parent, we say, does not really love his 
child if he tolerates the self-indulgence and does 
not correct or punish the faults of the child. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. Love dis- 


1D. Hankey, A Student in Arms, ii..67. 
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criminates. It admires only that which is worthy 
of admiration. It cannot consent to, much less 


approve, anything unworthy of the loved one. | 


The more love, the more condemnation of that 
which is unlovely. What has been said of the 
Divine love is true of human love— 


The very wrath from pity grew, 
From love ot men the hate of wrong. 


Love has a high ideal of the person loved, and 
is devoted to the attainment of that ideal. Love 


seeks righteousness, and is satisfied with nothing | 


less and nothing other than that. 


Lhe 


We ‘have seen that self-love is love of the 
whole, and that. the whole includes the social 
world as well as the individual being. This leads 
us to the further discovery that the love of self is 
essentially the. sacrifice of self. 


. 
: 


1. Let us return for a moment to the words, 
“Thou shalt’ love thy. neighbour as_ thyself.’ 
Taking this command as it is found in the Mosaic 
Law, we may say that it can hardly be called a 
law of love at all. It is a law of justice. It is 
the subjective expression of that law of which 
the Golden Rule is the objective expression. The 
Golden Rule lays down the law of conduct, 
‘Do unto others as you would that others should 
do unto you.’ ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ lays down the analogous rule of char- 
acter. Conduct is of no value except as it springs 
out of character; and this law, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’ is the expression in 
terms of character of that which the Golden Rule 
expresses in terms of conduct. It is really the 
law of justice, equity, equal rights. 

On what possible ground can you maintain the 
justice of doing unto others what you would not 
be willing others should do to you?) May I love 
myself above my fellow-men, and expect them 
to do more for me? On what ground am I to 
single myself out as superior to them, or as hav- 
ing claims which are not reciprocal claims by 
them from me? This Golden Rule is a rule that 
works both ways. It says to me, ‘ You must not 
demand from others what you are not willing 
to do’; and, ‘You must be willing to do to 


aad 


others what you expect them to do to yourself.’ 
It regulates our demands on others by our con- 
duct toward them, and our conduct toward them 
by our upon them.’ It is a law of 
equity, and its interior expression, ‘ Thou shalt 


demands 


| love thy neighbour as thyself’, is simply this : You 
must have within you a disposition the outward 
| expression of which shall be equal, just, and 


| ent ideal. 


fair-dealing. 


2. That is not the standard of Christian life. 
When Jesus came to tell His own disciples what 
His ideal of lite was, He gave them a very differ- 
What He said was this : ‘ A new com- 
mandment 1 give unto you, that’ ye love one 
another ’;—it He had stopped there, there would 
have been nothing new. Fifteen centuries before, 
Moses had given the command to love one an- 


other; but Jesus went on :—‘as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.’ That was 
what was new in the’ commandment. Jesus 


Christ by His whole lite from Bethlehem to Cal- 
vary gave a/new meaning to life; and then, 
having unfolded that new definition by ‘three 
years of unparalleled suffering, He cast it before 
the world, and said, That is what God means 
by love: Love one another as I have loved you. 

What He enjoins corresponds exactly with the 
example which He Himself gave. He loved us 
better than He loved Himself, for He gave Him- 
self to be an offering for the sins of the whole 
world, in order to restore man to the happiness 
which he had lost. He laid down His life not 
for His friends only, but for His enemies, for 
‘those who are afar off,’ as well as for ‘those 
who are near’; and He demands in return that, 
“as Christ loved us,’ so we, in the same universal 
and unlimited sense, should also love one another. 

Did Christ love us as He loved Himself? 
Was that the measure of His love? ‘ Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus : 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.’ That is the life 
of Christ, and Christ held that life up before 
His disciples and followers, saying, ‘This is the 
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new commandment I give unto you—not that 
you are to love your neighbour as you love your- 
self, but that you are to love your neighbour as 
I have loved you’ 


3. There is no better interpreter of Jesus than 

John; and John has told us in his Epistle what 
he understood to be Christ’s law of love. ‘ Here- 
by know we love, because he laid down his life 
for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.’ Not die for the brethren. We 
may be called to death, and we may not; but we 
are to lay down our lives for the brethren. It 
is a comparatively easy thing to die for other 
people, but to live for them—to lie down in the 
muddy road and let other men walk over you, 
to stand and let other people climb upon you, 
to be underneath your equal, to be the means by 
which they climb to preferment and reward— 
that is hard. And that is what Christ did, and 
what Christ held up as the ideal for His children 
evermore. 
*% 41 think it is Carlyle who says that all the 
great work of the world has had self-sacrifice at 
the bottom of it. Looking over the fertile fields 
of Holland, through which he was travelling, he 
once remarked to a friend that he saw instead 
of them the armies of suffering and toiling men 
who had perished with fevers and agues in form- 
ing the great dykes and canals which made all 
their present fertility.? 

{ I met with a remark lately in a story I was 
reading which fastened itself on my mind. It 
was made by a poor, toiling woman who had 
scarcely sufficient means to keep body and soul 
together: ‘I never, somehow,’ she said, ‘ seem to 
think a thing is mine until I have given it away.’ ” 


III. 


The self-love that rejects sacrifice is selfishness, 
and selfishness is sin. 


1. Selfishness is a wilful exaltation of self, and 
a claim to an independence of one’s own life from 
other life, which violates the larger moral order 
of things. The request of the prodigal, ‘ Father, 
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give me the portion of thy substance that falleth 


_to me,’ and his departure to a far country, and 


the misery consequent upon his separation of him- 


_ self from the natural relationships of his home, 


afford a complete history of selfishness in its isola- 
tion and false independence, in its utter degrada- 
tion of the true self and loss of the good which 
it might have kept in the father’s house. “When 
the prodigal’s false life drew near its wretched 
end, and he was about to return to seek again his 
true life, it is said with profound ethical truth, 
‘He came to himself.’ The beginning of virtu- 
ous life is a coming to one’s self. And it is never 
selfish to be one’s self, and to remain true to self. 


2. So far the natural conscience may discrim- 
inate between that true self-love which is the 
necessary ground for all moral benevolence and 
that perverted self-love which would absorb 
in self-seeking the whole moral order. In the 
moral consciousness of the Christian man further 
differences between true self-love and its counter- 
feits have become manifest. For the self which 
the Christian man regards as worthy of his re- 
spect is the new selfhood which is born of the 
Spirit within him. It is not his own poor idea 
of himself that attracts him, but God’s idea of 
him as he apprehends more and more that for 
which also he is apprehended of Christ Jesus. It 
is the redeemed Christian selfhood that he cher- — 
ishes, and which he will suffer no power of evil 
to take from him. It is the inward man created 
anew in the image of God unto good works whom 
he regards with honour, and for whose sake he 
keeps himself from sin. He will love so well 
this new Christian self, which is his true, coming 
self, that ‘for its sake he will be willing to count 
all things but loss. This perception and respect 
for the forming Christian self will preclude pride 
and self-glorying. It is a regard for self born in 
humility. It is a love for the best self which 
springs from crucifixion of the old and sinful self. 
It is a self-respect which has been regained from a 
profound conviction of sin, and which exists in 
grateful dependence on the grace, of God. — Its 
voice will be like the Apostle’s triumph in his 
endeavour to find the righteousness of God: ‘ For 
I through the law died unto the law,’that I might 
live unto God. I have been crucified with 
Christ; yet I live; and: yet no longer I, but 
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in me: and that life which I | 


Christ liveth 


now live in the flesh IJ live in faith, the faith which | 
is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave | 


himself up for me.’ 


3. The Cross of Christ teaches us that self- 
love would annihilate God, and be its own God. 
Evil has done its worst. 
reaction. A mighty reaction has taken place. 
That reaction dates from the Cross of Jesus. 
Self-love did its utmost to kill Love, but Love 
could not be killed. Love rose again from the 
dead. Love cannot be killed. 
kill self-love. Since that awful hour of conflict 
when Jesus said, ‘ Not my will,’ millions have been 
saying, ‘ Not my will.’ This word has rung the 
doom of the evil principle. It is both death-cry 
and birth-cry. The death of self-love is the new 
birth of Love. Through the great victory of 
Love in the death of Jesus, multitudes, multi- 
tudes out of every generation, are redeemed from 
the tyranny of self-love to the eternal freedom 
of Love. 

Love is the root of creation; God’s essence; 
worlds without number 

Lie in His bosom like children; He made them 
for this purpose only. 

Only to love and to be loved again, He breathed 
forth His Spirit 

Into the slumbering dust, and upright standing, 
it laid its 

Hand on its Heart, and it felt warm with a flame 
out of Heaven. 

Quench, O quench not that flame! It is the 
breath of your being. 

Love is Life, but hatred is death. 
nor mother 

Loved you as God has loved you; for ’twas that 
you may be happy 

Gave He His only Son. 

Head in the Death-hour 
Solemnized Love its triumph; 

was completed. 


Not father, 


When He bowed His 


the sacrifice then 


Lo! then was rent on a sudden the veil of the 
Temple, dividing | ' 

Earth and Heaven apart, aus ‘the deadl fem their 
sepulchres rising 


We may now look for | 


It will therefore | 


| unto Jesus... 


' professional errands. 
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Whispered with pallid lips and low in the ears of 
each other 

Th’ answer, but dreamed of before, to Creation’s 
Enigma,—Atonement ! 

Depths of Love are Atonement’s depths, for Love 
is Atonement. 


Self-Justification. 
Luke x. 29.—‘ But he, desiring to justify himself, said 


’ 


Since the world began the most constant and 
imperious motive for speech on the part of the 
child of man has been the desire to justify him- 
self. At whatever cost he must justify himself; 
with whatever amount of falsity, of meanness; 
at whatever risk to his own soul. All history, 
all experience, all our knowledge of other people, 
all our consciousness of self, tell us that it is so. 

So we find it in the story of the Fall. Among 
the many, many, things which are so certainly, 
so Divinely, true in that story, this is one of the 
foremost. ‘The man, desiring to justify himself, 
put the blame upon his wife: the woman, de- 
siring to justify herself, put the blame upon the 
serpent. Now it is very easy to be mildly sar- 
castic at the expense of Adam and Eve—especially 
Adam; but it is really beside the mark. After 
all, they did but mention the facts. They could 
not help mentioning the facts, if they were to 
justify themselves at all. And they were driven 
to justify themselves by one of the most constant 
and imperious of all the instincts of our fallen 
nature. You and I are exactly like Adam and 
Eve in this. We live under the strong con- 
straint of the very same instinct, and we habit- 
ually act under that constraint; unless we have 
been, wholly or partially, set free from that 
constraint by the grace of God. 

The power of evasion possessed by the human 
conscience is positively amazing : if we watch our- 
selves closely amid the affairs of life we shall often 
catch ourselves among the casuists, unmindful of 
the proverb, Qui sexcuse saccuse. Mark Ruth- 
erford (in Miriam’s Schooling, p. 90) lays bare 
with surgical skill this tendency of the human 
mind, illustrating it by the priest and. Levite of 
this very parable. They ‘assuredly convinced 
themselves that most likely the swooning wretch 
was not alive. They were on most important 
Ought they to run the risk 
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of entirely upsetting those solemn engagements 
by incurring the Levitical penalty of contact with 
a corpse? “There was but a mere chance that they 
could do any good. This person was certainly 
unknown to them; his life might not be worth 
saving, for he might be a rascal; and, on the 


Strange as it may seem, the object of Christian 


living is not to repel accusations but to get rid 


other hand, there were sacred duties, duties to | 


their God. 
religious instincts could possibly hesitate?’ 

Now it is useless to attack the practice. Scrip- 
ture adds no notes, whether of sarcasm or of 
grave rebuke, to the record of Adam and Eve’s 
behaviour on that memorable occasion. It merely 
tells the story. Nor is it of the least use for us 
to condemn the practice whether in them or in 
others. \It is the motive that needs to be dealt 
with; it is the overmastering desire to justify 
ourselves that has to be quenched if any good is 
to come. And this is precisely what the New 
Testamentsets itself to do. 


1. Let us see, then, how the New Testament 
proposes to deal with this dreadfully sensitive 
and. .unmanageable instinct of self-justification. 
First and foremost, it does so by recalling us from 
the judgment of men to the judgment of God. 
Man’s judgment is often erroneous, and always 
more or less uncertain. He can decide on facts 
with a fair! amount of accuracy, but he cannot 
possibly, weigh the motives and the meanings 
which underlie the facts. Man’s judgment is 
always provisional and temporary, and will inev- 
itably be superseded by God’s. | What. really 
matters is not what anybody else thinks of us, 
but what God thinks of us. If we are all right 
there, we can safely leave it to God in His own 
time to set us right in the eyes of men. Vehement 
efforts to justify ourselves only defeat themselves. 
Men may be silenced by them, but they will not 
be either convinced or conciliated; in all pro- 
bability they will only add contempt to their 
disapprobation. If the opinion of your equals or 
of your superiors holds you guilty of anything, 
take it quite quietly. If you are not guilty, it 
does not much matter, for it is bound to be 
cleared up. If you are guilty, justifying yourself 
will only make things worse. If (as is very 
likely) you are partly to blame, the adverse 
opinion will be very useful to you by drawing 
your own attention to your. shortcomings. 


What priest or Levite with proper | 


| of faults. 


4 It is hard to admit that We are wrong. How 
easy to say, ‘ The woman, the serpent, my tem- 
perament, my circumstances!’ Few — things 
more surely reveal our self-love and pride than 
this instinctive, automatic excuse-making. We 
thoroughly understand the lawyer who asked the 
question, ‘And who is my neighbour?’ wishing 
to ‘ justify himself.’ There is little hope for our 
growth in virtue unless we make up our minds 
frankly to admit the truth about ourselves, no 
matter how it hurts. No man can afford to play 
ostrich. Self-deception is seldom genuine, and 
conscious ‘duplicity ruins. ‘We can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth.’ To acknow- 
ledge ‘our mistakes is not only wise, and marks 
an advance in self-knowledge, but it means self- 
mastery, spiritual victory. When we pull up 
a weed, we leave a clean place for a flower. 


2. Secondly, the New Testament deals with 
the instinct of self-justification by showing us that 
in the presence of God it is not only useless but 
mischievous. It is not the least use pleading 
temptation with Him. He does not need, and 
He does not want, to hear anything about that. 
He knows. perfectly well, and will make absol- 
utely fair allowance for, all the force of tempta- 
tion due to our inherited weakness and frailty, 
to our circumstances and surroundings, to the 
fraud and malice of the devil or of man. People 
can always plead temptation; but always in vain. 
The force of temptation is perfectly well known 
to God, and is entirely allowed for. What we 
have to answer for is that residuum of evil desire 
or of cowardly acquiescence in ourselves which 
turns temptation into sin. You may put it this 
way, if you like. Let the value of the sinful act 
be estimated at one hundred; and let the force of 
temptation be represented Ky ninety-nine out of 
this hundred. It is the remaining one per cent. 
of evil desire or of cowardly acquiescence for 
which you are responsible, because it belongs to 
your own free will. It is true, in every case of 
wrong-doing, that ‘ each man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away by his own lust, and enticed.’ It 
is not the least use trying to put it off upon other 
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people, or upon the devil.. They play their part, 
no doubt—a part which is perfectly well known 
to God; but what you are concerned with before 
God is not their part, but yours. From this 
responsibility, which is yours and yours only, you 
cannot possibly distract the attention of God by 
blaming other people, or by blaming the devil; 
least of all by blaming God Himself. 
can succeed in doing is to distract your own 
attention, and so inflict grievous harm upon 
yourself. 

That is what the New Testament teaches; and 
further, it teaches that the safe and_ helpful 
attitude for us to take up with reference to our 
own share of our own sins is not the attitude 
of self-justification, but the attitude of self-con- 
demnation. ‘If we would judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged.’ Why should we be 
judged? It is not any pleasure or satisfaction to 


God to sit in judgment upon us, to show us | 


up, to turn our motives and desires inside out, 
to discover all our hollowness and meanness and 
inferiority. God forbid. But we all know it 
must be. Shams cannot last. There is no room 
for them in the Kingdom of Heaven. We must 
some day know ourselves and be known exactly 
as we are. There would be no room left for the 
dreadful process of the Divine disclosure, if we 
would take pains to judge ourselves, to read 
ourselves as God reads us, to show ourselves 
habitually to Him in our true colours. 

{The more a man has of the religion de- 
manded by the nature of things—that is, the 
more adoration he has of the Infinite Holiness, 
of the Infinite Oughtness revealed by the moral 
law—the more he is thrown into silence as to 
his own righteousness, into self-condemnation, 
and into unrest and fear as to the future effect 
of his past sins.+ 


Thy Neighbour. 
Luke x. 29.—' Who is my neighbour?’ 
1. ALL men are neighbours. Absolutely all men. 
Absolutely every man: But more immedi- 
ately every stripped and wounded and half-dead 
man. And still more, every enemy of yours. 
Yes, absolutely every man. For who is so 
unrobbed, and so unwounded, and so full of life 
and love, as not to stand in need of your bro- 
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therly love, and of every kind of life-giving office 
at your hands? Who is there on the face of this 
earth who does not need, and will not welcome, 
the oil and the wine of your loving-kindness 
poured into his many wounds? No man. No wo- 
man. It is not only in the bloody pass of Adum- 
mim and on the midnight street of London that 
your neighbours are to be come on wounded and 
half-dead: they are to be found everywhere. 
Many who have their own beasts to ride upon, 
and who are quite able to pay their own bill to 
the inn-keeper and your bill also—many such 
stand in as much need of your love and your 
services of love as did that half-dead Jew on the 
road to Jericho. <A kind thought, a kind look, 
a kind word, a kind deed—carry about that oil 
and that wine with you, and you will not lack 
wounded and half-dead men and women to bless 
the day on which they first saw your face and 
heard your voice. 

For broken bodies are not the only mutilations 
to be found along the pilgrim way. We do an 
ill thing when we forget the broken bodies in 
our absorption in the work of saving souls: 
but our error is even more pronounced when we 
are so engaged in healing broken bodies that we 
ignore broken hearts. A man’s observation is 
but dull and undiscerning if he has not recog- 
nized that the most pathetic tragedies in the way 
are not those which are expressed in maimed and 
broken bodies, but those which are suggested in 
broken and wounded spirits. There are people 
in the road whose bodies are perfectly healthy 
and, whole, but who have been the victims of 
invisible assailants that have broken their hearts ! 
Their bodies are as sound as when their wedded 
life began, but the pitcher at the fountain is 
broken! They appear as robust as when the 
little one was born, but the child has turned out 
badly, and their heart is broken! The breaking 
assailant is not always a robber, not always a 
disease: he sometimes takes the shape of a huge 
disappointment, or some smiting ingratitude, and 
the body is untouched, but the heart is broken. 
Cesar thought little of Cassius’ dagger, or of 
Casca’s blows; it was when Brutus stabbed that 
the ultimate blow was given! 


For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
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Quite vanquish’d him: 
heart. 


then burst his mighty 


Yes, there are broken hearts on the road! 
And there are crowds with broken hopes, like 
birds with broken wings! They have lost the 
power of aspiration, they are bereft of ambition : 
they have been beaten down to the ground, and 
have lost both the strength and the inclination to 
soar. And there are multitudes with broken 
wills, like boats whose engine fires have been 
quenched in overwhelming seas, and which are 
now the driftwood of the capricious and circum- 
stantial winds. Broken bodies! Broken hearts! 
Broken hopes!» Broken wills! These are the 
types of the broken folk to be met with in the 
pilgrim way, together with a great host of God’s 
“erring children, lost and lone,’ who have been 
mauled and maimed by the devil, and who either 
lie in pathetic impotence or painfully crawl along 
against the odds! of a terrible bereavement. 


2. On what grounds does this obligation rest? 

(1) The answer ‘is, first, that it depends on a 
natural fact—the fact that we all have common 
parents, that, however widely removed from each 
other, we are all really relations, that we con- 
stitute one great and ancient family. This 
natural fact is taught in the Bible, which describes 
the original creation not of one among several 
pairs of human beings, but of that one pair from 
which all other human beings have sprung. This 
natural fact is asserted by the great Apostle at 
Athens, when he would recall a clever but volatile 
people to a deeper sense of the seriousness of life. 
‘God,’ he says, ‘hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.’ This fact is’ the basis of all that 
Christianity teaches us about our need of a Re- 
deemer, and about his relation to our kind. 

(2) And it depends, secondly, on the high 
honour put upon our race by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He took our nature upon Him. Before 
His incarnation the idea of humanity had been 
well-nigh lost. The most cultured people of the 
ancient world spoke of all others than themselves 
as barbarians, and treated them with corres- 
ponding contempt. The most religious people of 
antiquity spoke of all outside the national pale as 
Gentiles, and, when they could not despise, hated 
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them unreservedly. In his fallen state, man looks 
upon his brother man as his natural enemy. Be- 
fore the Incarnation the idea of humanity seemed 
to have disappeared as truly as if mankind had 
never really been one family, and were only an 
agglomeration of similarly formed creatures after 
all. And not the least part of our Lord’s great 
work for us was to restore the idea of what we 
really are, and of our true relationship to each 
other. He did this partly, by such precepts as 
“Love your enemies; do good to them that hate 
you; whatever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.’ Such precepts 
imply an estimate of man altogether different 
from that which passed current in the world of 
that day. But He did much more than this to 
restore the true idea of humanity. He took our 
nature upon Himself. What was this poor frail 
humanity that the Eternal and All-holy should 
fold it around His Being and make it His own? 
What was it that He should, as His Apostle 
proclaims, in the fullness of His condescension 
pass by the orders of the angelic hierarchy, and 
appear as a human. Child in the cradle of 
Bethlehem, as a human Sufferer on the cross 
of Calvary? Something, assuredly, it was, and is, 
something so beautiful in its ruins, so noble in its 
very degradation, that in the supper-room He, 
the Lord of all, must gird Himself to kneel 
at its feet, and pour on them, soiled as they were 
with the dust of ages, the water of His Divine 
hospitality; that, on the Cross, He, the perfect 
moral Being, must be made sin for it and shed 
for it His life-blood.: 

Yet the love of one’s neighbour is now treated 
with patronizing contempt, under the name of 
‘altruism.’ One well-known writer of recent 
times does not hesitate to dismiss it as at once an 
anachronism and a weakness. The whole ten- 
dency of modern civilization, he says, is to enable 
each man to stand alone, and to take care of his 
own interests. And are there not, we may well 
ask, in our present social conditions many signs 
of the evil effect of the system of selfishness, 
both in its higher and more philosophical form 
and in its grosser and more repulsive? ‘The 
great mass of mankind,’ says the writer just 
quoted, ‘are, and always will be, to a greater or 
less extent, the avowed enemies of considerable 
sections of their fellow-creatures. Are we all 
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brethren?’ he asks; ‘Are we even fiftieth cou- 
sins?’ “I tell thee thou foolish philosopher,’ 
cries another, a leader of thought in the new 
world, ‘I grudge thee the dollar, the dime, the 
cent I give to such as do not belong to me, and to 
whom I do not belong.’ There is a reversion 
of the gospel ethics which has won pretty wide 
approval, and is avowedly acted upon now by 
numbers around us. Christ says every man is my 
neighbour; we are all brethren, brethren of the 
great Elder Brother, and members one of another. 
No, says the philosopher, that is mere Quixotic 
altruism; my neighbour is the congenial spirit to 
whom I feel drawn by inward affinity; I recog- 
nize no other; the rest of mankind have no claim 
upon me; they have, indeed, no existence for me. 


Two babes. were born in the self-same town, 
On the very same bright day; 

They Jaughed and cried in their mothers’ arms 
In the yery self-same way. 

And both were as pure and innocent 
As falling flakes of snow, 

But one of them lived in the terrace-house 
And. one in the street below. 


Two children played in the self-same town, 
And the children both were fair, 
But one had her curls brushed smooth and round 
The other had tangled hair. 
Both of the children grew apace, 
As all our children grow; 
But one of them lived in the terrace-house 
And one in the street below. 


Two women lay dead in the self-same town, 
And one had tender care, 
The other was left to die alone 
On her pallet so thin and bare. 
One had many to mourn her loss, 
For the other few tears would flow; 
For one had lived in the terrace-house 
And one in the street below. 


If Jesus who died for rich and poor 
In wonderful holy love, 

Took both of the sisters in His arms 
And carried ‘them up above, 

Then all the difference vanished at last, 
For in heaven none could know 

Which of them lived i in the terrace-house 
And which in the streét below. 


Among Robbers. 


Luke x. 30.—‘A certain man was going down from 


Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among robbers’ (RV). 


THERE are few weirder or more desolate spots on 
the world’s surface than the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. Once over the Mount of 
Olives, you leave vegetation and life behind you. 
The mountains are as barren as the face of the 
moon. ‘There is no water, there is not a house, 
from the time you leave the Apostles’ Well, just 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, until you 
reach Jericho. You descend almost 4000 feet. 
Leaving Jerusalem in mid-winter, with the snow 
on the ground, when you reach Jericho you may 
be in mid-summer, with palms and oranges grow- 
ing all about you and the heat at mid-day almost 
intolerable. You are 1300 feet below the level 
of the sea, and the great weight of the air rests 
upon you like a pall; you are suffocated beneath 
an unseen blanket. Something of this oppression, 
this burden of the atmosphere, you begin to feel 
as you descend the road, long before you reach 
Jericho. This, with the absolute lifelessness of 
the wild and barren region through which that 
road passes, the glaring whiteness of the chalk 
rocks that almost blinds you, the strange, fan- 
tastic, and unworldlike shapes of the desolate 
mountain ridges and valleys about you, exerts a 
depressing effect upon your mind. It requires 
nerve to retain one’s courage on that road in 
presence of danger or difficulty. And that wild 
mountain region between Jerusalem and Jericho 
has always been a favourite resort of robbers. 
Because no one lives there bandits have found 
it a fit place in which to ply their trade. At 
almost any period during the centuries the story 
of the poor fellow that fell among thieves might 
well have been enacted there. It was because of 
the infamous reputation of this road that our 
Lord selected it as the place of His tale. The 
particular incident on which He bases His story 
may well have been an actual fact, known to every 
citizen of Jerusalem, and as such having a personal 
application. 

Our Lord Himself knew it well—the road 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. His feet had 


trodden the rocky track which crosses the mount 


of Olives, passes Bethany, and then slopes steeply 
down through the white limestone hills into the 
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deep sunken valley of Jordan. It forms one 


mentators remarked concerning the 
to Jericho, They pointed to the fact that he 
had left the holy city, and was journeying to- 
wards the city which lay under an ancient curse; 
he, had his back to the House of ‘God when he 
fell among robbers. 

"In 1889 Major-General Haig travelled with 
Mr. Lethaby from Jerusalem to Jericho. He 
says: “The road to Jericho—eighteen miles—is 
rough, and the descent some 3,600 feet. We met 
with no special difficulty; but a few days after 
we had passed, a caravan of merchants was 
attacked by Bedawin and plundered, and four 
men were killed. So the old difficulty remains.* 


1. The traveller of the story seems to have 
been a rash and foolish person. Apparently he 
was journeying alone.. Now, no wise man ever 
took that journey alone. Prudent people always 
travelled in companies large enough to ward off 
any danger of attack. But this man was in a 
hurry and could not wait, or he was headstrong 
and deliberately took the risk. 

In all this, he is a type of multitudes of people 
who walk the great highway of life. If every- 
body were wise and strong the world would be 
much less full of human wreckage than it is. 
But everybody is not wise and strong. Some 
people are not wise at all, but very rash and 
headstrong; they laugh at all warnings; they 
flout advice. [They say they are well able to 
take care of themselves. And so, like this tra- 
veller, they deliberately. venture into dangerous 
places.. The prodigal son was one of such. He 
laughed at his father’s fears and prophecies of 
peril. And the younger son has multitudes 
of imitators to-day. Rashness is the peculiar 
peril of youth. The youth who is ‘on his own’ 
in the big town will venture into perilous places 
out of sheer bravado. He will show his com- 
panions he is no milksop! And so he ventures— 
into evil company, into the tavern, into the place 
of vicious pleasure—and so he gives the robbers 
their chance. 

And some people are not strong at all, but 
very weak. Some people are naturally weak. 


1T. Durley, Lethaby of Moab, 174. 


long descent—facilis ‘descensus, as early com- or resoluteness. 


man 1n | 


Christ’s parable who went down from Jerusalem | 
_ very circumstances make it hard for them to 


The weakness is ingrained: “They have no force 
They are weak!in the very fibre 
of their being. And, in addition to those whose 
weakness is ingrained, there are others whose 


resist temptation. What are you to say, for 
instance, of those whose early upbringing has been 
such that the very idea of purity is lacking? And 
what are you to say of those women whose wages, 
if report is true, are so scanty that to keep body 
and soul together they are almost driven to courses 
of shame? The world’s highway is full of weak 
people, feeble and helpless people, and their very 
weakness and feebleness give the robbers their 
chance. F 


2. There are still robbers along the road. 
There are still evil people ready to take advant- 
age of rashness and weakness, and to lure the 
unwary traveller to his ruin. Do you remember 
that terrible picture of the evil man which the 
writer of the Book of Proverbs gives: ‘ They 
sleep not,’ he says, ‘except they have done mis- 
chief; and their sleep is taken away, unless they 
cause some to fall, for they eat the bread of 
wickedness, and drink the wine of violence? 
And there are people in the world. like that— 
they are intent on mischief; you can trace their 
journey through life by the ruin they leave in 
their wake. 

The worst robbers are not those with whom 
the law deals : 


Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis something, 
nothing; 
*Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands; ie 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 


A good name! <A good reputation, a good char- 
acter—that is the wickedest theft of all, and 
the man who commits that theft may never 
stand before a magistrate or become acquainted 
with the inside of a prison cell.. The persons 
who rob their fellows of purity and honour and 
chastity and truth—those are the robbers! and 
they are to be found in every rank and place! 
John Russell Lowell said of an English Duke 
that his very influence was a blight; that he never 
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came into contact with anyone but. he defiled 
his soul. 

The robbers—who are they? The evil com- 
panion in the shop who tempts a younger or 
weaker lad or girl into. vicious courses—he is the 
robber! The man who pollutes the minds of 
other folk with foul and impure speech—he is 
the robber! The sweater who, by impossible 
conditions of labour, drives his employees to sin 
and shame—he is the robber! The man who 
lures an innocent lad to drink—he is the robber! 
There is no wreckage and ruin like that which 
these heartless and callous robbers work. You 
can see their victims all about you—the broken, 
the drunken, the defiled; there they are, the 
robbers’ handiwork! ‘Look at that,’ says one 
of the characters in a recent novel to another, 


and he pointed to a young fellow with bloated | 


face, sleeping the sleep of the helplessly drunken, 
‘that’s your work.’ He had been the first to 
tempt the lad to drink. No human stigma is 
attached to those men who rob their fellows of 
their purity. and honour and good name, who 
defile and pollute the immortal soul. But God 
knows them; God marks them, and God will 
punish them... 

{{ One day a nobleman came to the factory of 
Josiah Wedgwood and Mr. Wedgwood asked 
a lad of fifteen to take the visitor over the works 
and explain how things were done. The noble- 
man was smart and clever, but he was far from 
God-fearing.. As he went on his round he began 
to use bad language and to make light of sacred 
things. . At first the:boy was shocked, but by and 
by he began to laugh at the smart remarks. Mr. 
Wedgwood, who was following, was hotly indig- 
nant. When the nobleman returned to the office 
the potter picked out a vase of rare workmanship 
and began'to point out its beauties and to describe 
how carefully and wonderfully it had been made. 
The nobleman was charmed and held out his 
hand to receive the vase, but as Mr.. Wedgwood 
was handing, it to the visitor he let it fall, and it 
was shattered in/a hundred. pieces.. The noble- 
man angrily reproached his host for having 
destroyed..the ‘beautiful vase which he had. so 
much wished to possess, but the potter replied, 
“My lord, there are things more precious than 
any vase—things which once ruined can never be 
restored. I can make another vase like this for 


-girl’s down his shoulders. 


you, but you can never give back to the boy who 
has just left us the pure heart which you have 
destroyed by making light of sacred things, and 
by using impure words.’ 


3. Don’t let them rob you— 4 

(1) Of your love for your home—There is 
many a man whose love for his home is the only 
thing that has kept him straight. The thought, 
‘What would mother think of me if she saw me 
now?’ has kept many a man from doing what he 
might have regretted all his lite. I remember, 
says a writer, when I first went to school my 
father said to me: ‘ Never do anything or say 
anything, or let anybody say to you anything, 
which you wouldn’t like your mother to know.’ 
Good advice that. 

| My dear father walked with me the first six 
miles of the: way. His counsels and tears’ and 
heavenly conversation on that parting journey 
are fresh in my heart as if it had been yesterday ; 
and, tears are on my cheeks, as freely now as then, 
whenever memory steals me away. to the scene. 
For the last half-mile or so we walked on together 
in almost unbroken sHence,—my father, as was 
often his custom, carrying hat in hand, while his 
long, Howing yellow hair (then yellow, but in 
later years as white as snow),streamed like a 
His lips kept moving 
in silent prayers for me, and his tears fell fast 
when our eyes met each other in looks for which 
all speech was, vain. We halted on reaching 
the appointed parting place; he grasped my hand 
firmly for a ‘minute in silence, and then solemnly 
and affectionately said,—‘ God bless you, my son! 
Your father’s God prosper you, and keep you 
from all evil!’ .. Unable to say more, his lips kept 
moving in silent prayer; in tears we embraced, 
and parted. I ran off as fast as I could, and, 
when about to turn a corner in thé road where 
he would lose sight of me, I looked back and saw 
him still standing with head uncovered where I 
had left him. Waving my hat in. adieu, I, was 
round the corner and out of sight in an instant. 
But my heart was too full, and sore to carry me 
further, so,1..darted into the side of the road 
and wept for atime. Then, rising up cautiously, 
I climbed the dyke to see if he yet stood where 
L had left him, .and,just at that moment:I caught 
a glimpse of him climbing the dyke and looking 
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out for me! He did not see me, and after he 
had gazed eagerly in my direction for a while, 
he got down, turned his face towards home, and 
began to return—his head still uncovered, and 


his heart, I felt sure, still rising in prayers for me. | 


I watched through blinding tears, till his form 
faded from my gaze; and then, hastening on 
my way, vowed deeply and oft, by the help of 
God, to live and act so as never to grieve or 
dishonour such a father and mother as He had 
given me. 
we parted,—his advice, prayers and tears,—the 
road, the dyke, the climbing up on it and then 
walking away, head uncovered, have often, often, 
all through life, risen vividly before my mind,— 
and do so now while I am writing, as if it had 
been but an hour ago. In my earlier years particu- 
larly, when exposed to many temptations, his part- 
ing form rose before me as that of a Guardian 
Angel. It is no Pharisaism, but deep gratitude, 


which makes me here testify that the memory of | 


that scene not only helped, by God’s grace, to keep 
me pure from the prevailing sins, but also stimulat- 


ed me in all my studies, that I might not fall short | 


of his hopes, and in all my Christian duties, that 
I might faithfully follow his shining example.* 


(2) Of your purity—Purity is one of the finest | 
There are | 
people who set up a different standard for men | 


treasures a Man Or woman Can have. 


and women. If a woman falls, she is an out- 
cast, a bad lot, and no so-called decent woman 
will speak to her again. If a man commits 
fornication, if he spends his living on harlots— 
well, he is sowing his wild oats. He is a sport. 
and young men will be young men. One law 
for the woman and another for the man. - What 
a lie! The devil himself invented that: you 
don’t believe it really. 
he expects to find his wife pure and unsullied. 
And why shouldn’t she have a perfect right to 
expect the same of him? Any doctor will tell 


you of the young lives that are wrecked, the | 


homes that are ruined, the children who are born 
with inherited disease. Why? Because men, 
hundreds and thousands of men, are so hopelessly 
selfish, so utterly incapable of controlling their 
passions—or, more likely, want to ‘see life,’ as 
they say. 

(3) Of your religion—Religion is a Latin 

1 John G. Paton, i. 40, 


The appearance of my father, when | 


When a man marries, | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| what purity means. 


word. It means something which binds you. 
It is something which joins you up to God. 
Don’t get the idea that religion is the women’s | 
department. The men who have done the 
biggest things in the world’s history have been 
men of prayer, men with a very firm trust in 
God. Men like General Gordon, Havelock, 
Wilson, Roberts, and Kitchener, have all been 
men who were not ashamed to call themselves 
Christians, and to act up to their profession. 
Don’t give up your prayers or your Bible or your 
Church. Don’t give up your Communion where 
you can obtain that Spiritual Food which is Jesus 
Christ Himself. Don’t let them rob you of your 
fear of God. 

(4) Of your high ideals —When you went out 
into the world you had certain ideals, which you 
had learned perhaps from your home or your 
school, or both. Your mother had taught you 
Your father had told you 
never to tell a lie and always to play the game. 
You made up your mind that you were going to 
get on and make a success of your life: You 
were not going to be a waster, or a bar-lounger. 
You had ambitions when you started your career. 
You had high ideals. Have you got them now, 
or have the robbers robbed you? 


O the night was dark and the night was' late, 
When the robbers they came to rob him. 
And they picked the lock of his palace gate, 
When the robbers they came to rob him. 
They picked the lock of his palace’ gate, 
They seized his gems and jewels of state, 
His coffers of gold, and his priceless plate, 
When the robbers they came ‘to rob him. 


But loud he laughed in the morning red, 
For of what had the robbers robbed him? 
Ho, hidden safe as he lay in bed, 
When the robbers came to rob him 
They robbed him not of a golden shred 
Of the radiant dreams in his wise old head, 
‘And they’re welcome to all the things else,’ he 
said, 
When the robbers came to rob him. 
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The Social Problem and Its Solution. 


Luke x. 30.—‘He fell among robbers, which both 
stripped him and beat him, and departed, 
half dead.’ 


leaving him 


In the parable of the Good Samaritan, a story 
which is the final answer to the questions why 
He taught the people in parables, Jesus has given 
us His social gospel. It is not only a lesson in 
philanthropy: Jesus goes further and asks why 
philanthropy is necessary. He portrays the four 
attitudes to our fellow-men: the robbers who 
create the problem, the priest and the Levite who 
ignore it, the inn-keeper who treats it profession- 
ally, and the Good Samaritan who solves it. 


1. The robbers are typical of a class of people 
who in presence of a fellow-creature have but one 
question to ask: What can I get out of this 
man? To use the language of the socialist, a 
neighbour is to them a person to be exploited. 
These robbers in our day are a large and flour- 
ishing class) Among them we recognize the 
employer who, whatever the rate of profits may 
be, has only one rule of wages—the least he can 
get men to work for: the landlord who regards 
his tenants simply as rent-payers; the share- 
holder whose one aim is dividends and who is 
not at all curious how these dividends are 
obtained; the workman whose motto is the 
largest possible amount of pay for the smallest 
possible amount of work; the drink-seller who 
is as tender of the weak brother as the Apostle 
Paul, since the weaker the brother, the bigger 
his profits. 

This. spirit which makes human beings into 
economic beasts of prey, with flesh and blood 
like themselves as the victims, if not the whole 
root of the trouble, is responsible for enough of 
it to warrant Jesus in singling it out as He did. 
Nor is it only in our economic lives that we 
exploit each other. The pleasures we esteem so 
lightly are often obtained at the expense of more 
deadly injury to our brother or our sister than 
robbing them of their goods. 

It is a true instinct that makes Jesus represent 
the robbers as beating the traveller as well as 
robbing him. Presumably . it was only his belong- 
ings they wanted ; but in, order to get them, 
they had. to disable | Bi: ‘When we set out on 


any course of selfishness we never quite see where 
it will lead us. All we can be sure of is that 
it will lead us further than we want to go. 
People who do cruel things are often far more 
cruel than they mean to be, or are conscious of 
being. Having stripped the traveller and half 
killed him, the robbers ‘ went off and left him.’ 
Since there was nothing more to be got from him, 
they recognized no further relation to him. He 
passed out of their lives; at least they thought so. 

{ The of to-day is exploitation. 
The sins and weaknesses of the people are ex- 
ploited under our modern civilization on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. Only in these modern 
days of ‘ progress’ have men on the make discov- 
ered what an illimitable source of revenue is to 
be tapped by this means. It is the sin of pander- 
ing, and pandering on the Napoleonic scale. 
Men have sunk their capital in it, and created 
powerful vested interests. The poor weakling 
who is caught in the snare, or who succumbs to 
the lures spread for him on every hand, may end 
his days in prison or workhouse, or be quietly 
and decently put out of sight to die in infirmary 
or asylum; but the men who have traded on him, 
and waxed fat in so doing, are courted and fawned 
upon by their neighbours, and ‘kow-towed’ to 
by the tradesmen and others who seek to. bask 
in the sunshine of their ill-gotten wealth. When 
was the real landlord of a west-end brothel ever 
brought to justice? When were the wife-beat- 
ings, the child-starvings or other crimes of the 
drunkard ever brought home to the men who 
have traded on his appetites? What author or 
cinema proprietor was ever adequately punished 
for first insinuating into the mind of lad or girl 
the thing that has proved their undoing? If the 
drunkard is to lose his immortal soul, what shall 
become of the drunkard-makers? And what shall 
become of the souls of those ‘ Lords Spiritual’ 
and other supporters in the House of Lords who, 
on the plea of ‘ vested interests,’ have ever been 
the implacable enemies of measures dictated by 
mercy and directed to the helping and the saving 
of the people? + 


crying sin 


2. Thus. the social problem arises. Jesus next 
shows us how not. to solve it. The prescription 
of the priest and the Levite for dealing with the 

2 Arthur Bertram, in Darkest Christendom, 40. 
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half-dead traveller is the simplest ever proposed. 
They simply turn their eyes away. To them 
for all practical purposes the traveller no longer 
exists. |. The charge that the Church ignores the 
man who is down is one with which, whether 
just or unjust, we in our day are familiar. 

We lose the point if we think of the priest 
and the Levite as bad men; 
regard them as cruel men. “They were con- 
ventional men who no doubt discharged 
quite worthily the duties of their profession and 
their station according to their light and the 


expectations of the circle to which they belonged. | 


They could have passed a searching examination 


in the Old Testament Scriptures, or at least in | 
those portions of them which interested priests. | 
They were experts on the Temple ritual, and | 


could keep anxious inquirers straight on any point 
connected with the sacrifices. They could have 
told the precise significance of every detail of the 
priestly and levitical robes, and shown the import- 


ance of preserving these details in their pristine | 


purity’ from age to age. But they would not 
shock: society by being good in unconventional 


ways. A half-naked unconscious man, covered 


with blood, lying by the side of the road, was | 


outside of! their routine. They thought it best 
to go on. 

The disciples of the priest and the Levite still 
abound among us. » They solved the problem of 
slavery by telling us that black people have not 
feelings like: white people, and that the negroes 
were much ‘happier°as slaves than they would be 
as free men. ‘They tell us that if poor people got 
higher wages they would only spend them in 
drink. City garrets are a painful subject; but 
those who live in them would turn a palace into 
a slum. Beggars are not ‘the seed of the right- 
eous,’ which settles their problem. It ‘is distress- 
ing to’see so many people outside of the Church; 
but the obvious reason is that our Church preaches 
a gospel too high and pure for these worldlings. 

In Eastern lands when pestilence is claiming 
its victims by the hundred thousand and some are 
finding it hard to preach the love of God, our 
priests and Levites are not at all perplexed. 
The statistics, they tell us, are unreliable; or 
the remedy tried last time was unsuccessful; or 
the victims are surplus population who can well 
be dispensed with. Missions to. ‘the heathen ’ 
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still more if we | 


are an expensive impertinence, since, by the in- 
scrutable decree of a wise’ Providence, ‘every 
nation already has the religion best suited to it. 
But when we have passed him by on the other 
side the wounded traveller remains, his blood 
unstaunched, his wounds unhealed, his cry for 
help all the more poignant that it is often mute. 

It is significant that the scene took place on 
alonely road. The priest, the Levite, the Samar- 
itan, had no spectators but God. Each showed 
himself as he was, without the stimulus or the 
reproach of .public opinion, 


3. That the inn-keeper is a professional is not 
intended as a point against him. , Like any other 
workman he is worthy of his wages. The Sam- 
aritan trusts him and presumably his trust is 
well-founded. ‘If the Samaritan is to carry out 
his kindly project, the help of the inn-keeper is 
indispensable. ' And yet, the hero of the story 
is not the inn-keeper but the Samaritan. 

An inn-keeper may be himself a Good Samar- 
itan; though he earns his living by keeping the 
inn, he may tend the wounded travellers brought 
to him as carefully and lovingly as any amateur 
philanthropist. | Yet everyone who has any 
acquaintance with the working of public institu- 
tions at home or ‘abroad knows that when the 
administration of kindness is left to paid agents 
there is ‘no certainty that the work is being 
carried out in the spirit’ of the Good Samaritan. 
It is not enough to strike a bargain with the 
inn-keeper. There is need for the ‘Samaritan 
whose great heart of love has set in motion the 
whole system to come back again to the inn, to 
see that his generous purpose is not being frus- 


| trated by hired service, to try to inspite the inn- 


keeper with something of his own’ self-sacrificing 
devotion. rs 

{The many and great evils that have sprung 
from lavish and ill-considered charities do not 
always or perhaps génerally spring from any 
excess or extravagance of the charitable feeling. 
They are much more commonly due to its defect. 
The rich man who never cares to inquire into 
the details of the cases that aré brought before 
him or to give any serious thought to the ulterior 
consequence of his acts, but who is ready to give 
money at any solicitation and who considers that 
by so doing he has discharged his duty, is far 
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more likely to do harm in this way than the man 
who devotes himself to patient, plodding, house 
to house work amongst the poor.' 


4. To the robbers the traveller was a victim | 


to be exploited, to the priest and the Levite a 
nuisance to be evaded; to the inn-keeper he was 
a business proposition; to the Samaritan he was 
a neighbour to be helped. The kindness of most 
of us has its strict limitations. Jesus is emphatic 
that the wounded traveller will never be restored 
to his place in society by men who are always 
asking whether they’have not done enough. ‘The 
Samaritan did not stop till he had done everything 
that the situation called for. 

He used his skill; he took trouble; he gave 
his time; he risked his life; he exercised thought 
and forethought on the sick man’s behalf. When 
he left the traveller, he left him in good hands. 
He paid. all expenses ; yet there was no extra- 
vagance. He gave what he thought was neces- 
sary, but promised to make good any deficit. He 
promised to, >ome back and see his ward. The 
Samaritan was not doing good to relieve an 
uneasy co science ;, his only thought was to help 
the ey ca and to help him all he could, 

Why did the priest and Levite fail? We do 
not know. “No, doubt they had_ some excellent 
eXCuse ; “but. the t best excuse in the world, for 
neglecting duty. is” “never just the same as doing 
it. They, failed. because some selfish interest of 
their own. would have suffered had they stopped 
to tend the traveller, The Samaritan succeeded 


because he did not think of himself at all. To 
him the traveller was not ‘the social problem, 
He was ‘ moved 


but a fellow- creature in distress. 
with compassion.” ” That made all the difference. 

{In her Life ‘of Edward, Irving, Mrs. Oli- 
phant shows - us Inving as the Good Samaritan 
ina striking way. “A young man, a probationer 
of the Church ‘of Scotland, who had been un- 
successful, in getting a church, or, apparently, in 
getting any employment, had turned such thoughts 
as he had in the way of literature, and had 
written and published, apparently by subscription, 
a Treatise on the Sabbath. Having exhausted 
Edinburgh, he came to London, with the vain 
hopes that bring ; all adventurers there. He seems 
to have | nad no particular talent or quality com- 


29957 OMe E. H, Lecky, The Map of Life, 36. 
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mending him to the hearts of men. Into Lon- 
don he dropped obscurely, nobody there finding 


| anything to respect in his half-clerical pretentions 


or unremarkable book. He went to see Irving 
occasionally, and was observed to fall into that dis- 
mal shabbiness which marks the failure of heart 
and hope in men born to better things. Irving had 


| bought his book largely, and stimulated others 


to do the same, and now watched with anxiety 
the failure and disappointment which he could 
not avert. One evening a man appeared at his 
house with a note, which he insisted upon deliver- 
ing into Irving’s own hand. The note was from 
the unfortunate individual whom we have just 
described. It was written in utter despair and 
shame. ‘The messenger was the landlord of a 
“low public house,” ’ says a lady, a relative’ of 
Irving’s, then resident in his house, and acquainted 
with the whole melancholy story, ‘ where M 
had been for three days and nights, and had run 
up a bill which he had no means of paying. It 
appeared that he had boasted of his intimacy 
with Mr. Irving, and the man had offered to 
carry a note from him to “his great friend,”’ who, 
M declared, would at once release him 
from such a trifling embarrassment. | Edward 
was puzzled what to do, but at last resolved to 
go to the house, pay the bill, and bring the un- 
fortunate man home. He went, accordingly, 
desiring me to get a room ready. M was 
very glad to get his bill paid, but would scarcely 
leave the house, till Edward told him he would 
free him only on condition that he came with 
him at once. . None of us saw him for a day 
or two, as he was, or pretended to be, so over- 
come with shame that he could not look us in 
the face. But he soon got over this, and joined 
the family party. Decent clothes were obtained 
for him, and we hoped he was really striving to 
give up his bad habits.’ This continued for 
some time, when, ‘one day, he went out after 
dinner and did not return. Two or three days 
passed, and no account could we obtain of him. 
At last, another note was brought, written in the 
same self-condemnatory strain, begging for for- 
giveness and assistance.’ There is little need for 
following out the sickening story. Everywhere 
there are families who have received the same 
letters, made the same searches, heard the same 
humiliating confessions and entreaties—but only 
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fot those who belong to them, whom nature makes | 
déar amid all wretchedness, to whom the ‘hearts 
of mothers and ‘sisters cling, and in whose’ behalf 
love’ still thopes ‘against hope, ‘are ‘such cares us- 
ually ‘undertaken.’ To do it all for a stranger— 
to bring the half-conscious wretch into a virtuous 
home, to wile him with doimestic society and com- 
fort, to seek him out again and again, pay debts 
for him, find employments for him, receive his 
melancholy penitences, and encourage what super- 
ficial attempts after good there may be in him— 
is a charity beyond the powers of most men.* 


Uselessness. 


Luke x. 31.—‘ He passed by on the othes side.’ 


Jesus knew well that the majority of folk are 
not so much tempted to fall away from positive 
service into positive destructiveness as they are 
tempted to fall between the two into negative 
uselessness. It is worth our while, therefore, to 
note the intensity and persistency with which the 
Master bore down upon this deadly sin. 


1. No outbreaking evil is reported of the pious 
travellers, the priest and the Levite, who in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan left the robbed 
and wounded man untended in his trouble.. One 
asks in vain what positive wrong they did. The 
Master’s condemnation falls on them because 
they did nothing. They ‘ passed by on the other 
side.’ No oppressive wrongs are mentioned in 
the story of Dives, who feasted sumptuously while 
Lazarus lay uncared for at his gate. “The indict- | 
ment concerns only what Dives did not do. He 
was useless. No destructive vices are reported 
of those who stand condemned in the great par- 
able of the Judgment. The indictment against 


them is a comprehensive charge of uselessness: ‘I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 


stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick, and in prison, 
visited me not.’ 

Everywhere in the teaching of our Lord this 
central emphasis is found. . Sometimes He illus- 
trates His thought in terms of business. No pos- 
itive dishonour is charged against the man of one 
talent who hid his entrustment in a napkin while 


and ye 
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his fellows’ profitably ' traded’ ‘with ' their’ éapital 
and multiplied ‘it. °"Hé' is' accused by’ the Master 
of doing nothing. °' But in°the’ Master’s eyes’ no 
charge is more terrific. He was ‘a good-for- 
nothing servant”; he must ‘be’ cast ‘into’ ‘ outer 
darkness.’ ' ; 

Sometimes the Master illustrates His thought 
in terms of agriculture. ‘Three kinds of ground 
stand heartily condemned in the parable of the 
Sower. One was hard and would not take the 
seed; one was stony and gave the seed thin root- 
age; one was rich and grew choking weeds. But 
the gist of the final fault in si! case lay here : 
the ground was useless. 


Sometimes the Master illustrates His thought 
in terms of domestic life. A most amiable boy is 
pictured in the parable where the father asks his 
two sons for service in the vineyard. ‘I go, sir,’ 
said one, a winsome, well-intentioned, gracious 
lad. ‘But he went not,’ said Jesus. That neg- 
ative is one of the most damning charges that can 
be brought against a human life. However well- 
intentioned, the boy was useless. "The Master’s 
praise goes rather to the other son, whose words 
were not gracious, but who did the work. 

{ This morning I met the students and ad- 
dressed them for an hour. ‘To-morrow I preach 
twice, once in St. Mary’s and then in the even- 
ing to the Students’ Missionary Association. I 
remember your asking once if I had no. other 
object than love for the Jews in running about 
lecturing, speaking, and preaching. ‘There is one 
very considerably higher, my love for the Church. 
I believe that no Church can expect to prosper, or 
to get God’s blessing, that does not try to do 
good to the Jews and the heathen. ‘There is 
still another reason, personal to myself and there- 
fore somewhat selfish, a desire to keep myself in 
work, and not get rusty in the quiet of a country 
parish. With some spare time on my hands why 
not employ it in doing some little good in God’s 
world, even though it should entail labour and 
trouble and botheration. One day or other the 
world will slip through our fingers, and all we 
hold dearest in it. Only the good we have done 
will remain. That cannot pass away. It is 
written down in the memory of God, registered 
in the books of His Divine Retribution. We 
will need it all when we come to give in our 
account of our service and go to get our aa 
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out love, and kindliness' and faith, and unselfish- 
ness, and well-doing—wwe will need it all and more 
than all when God puts'the question to us: ‘Of 
what usé have you been in’ My world?) What 
have you done with the talents and the time I 
gave you?’ * 


2. This same standard of judgment the Mas- 
ter used concerning institutions as well as persons. 
In His eyes the only solid, claim to perpetuity for 
any organization must rest on usefulness, and He 
did not hesitate to force this issue home with 
ruthless severity on the most venerable religious 
mstitutions of His day. 

(1) Nothing, for example, was more sacred in 
His people’s thought than the Sabbath. They 
said that God Himself had rested on the Sabbath; 
that the deliverance from Egypt took place on the 
Sabbath; that God with His own fingers had 
written the Sabbath law on Sinai. The Rabbis 
said that God had created the human race that 
He might have someone ‘to keep the Sabbath. 
Then Jesus came, and even that sacred day He 
subjected to the ruthless test of usefulness. The 
Rabbis had said that man was created to keep the 
Sabbath; He answered that ‘the sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath.’ He 
said that, with all its venerable history and sacred 
associations, that holiest of days would stand or 
fall by one test—usefulness. If by it human 
life grew richer, well! If not, no theory of 
Divine institution could sustain it. And because 
the Sabbath became a burden and not a blessing, 
it is gone in Christendom, and the Lord’s Day 
takes its place. 

(2) As the Master tested the Sabbath, so He 
tested the Temple. The House of God on Zion 
was the most sacred spot the Jews had ever 
known. During long centuries of passionate de- 
votion they had Joved it. They had longed for 
it in exile, rebuilt it when they returned, and in 
spirit from the ends of the earth had revisited it 
continually with ardent prayer. The Master 
shared this loyalty. From the time when, as a 
‘Boy of twelve, He stood within His Father’s house 
and questioned. the doctors of the law, to the day 
when, ready to face the Cross, He swung round 
‘the brow of Olivet and, seeing the gleaming dome 

1 Life and Letters of the Rev. James Macgregor, 
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on Zion, burst into tears, He was a lover of ‘the 
Temple. But He saw also the inviolable law 
which even the Temple could not escape. *. Priests 
using the sacred courts to squeeze ill-gotten ‘gains 
from the people’s: piety; Rabbis loving to “be 
called Rabbi, seeking the chief places at the feasts; 
Levites hurrying up the Jerusalem-Jericho road 
to be in time for the Temple sacrifice, but -care- 
less of victims who had: fallen among thieves; 
Pharisees wearing their broad phylacteries and 
loading on the people’s conscience burdens griev- 
ous to be borne; the Temple, a place of special 
privilege, not of service—all that He saw. And as 
though it broke His heart to see it, He cried out 
that not one stone should be left upon another. 


3. All history is a running commentary on the 
truth of this principle of Jesus. 

Even in the sub-human world, before ethical 
meanings are evident, we can perceive that there 
is some relationship between permanence and use- 
fulness. We cannot answer our children’s simple 
questions about the animals they love without hav- 
ing recourse to it. Why do squirrels have bushy 
tails? Because they are useful for balancing in 
the branches of trees. Why do cats and dogs 
have eyes in the front of their heads? Because 
they are hunters, and eyes in the front are useful 
to spy the game they seek. Why do rabbits have 
eyes on the sides of their heads? Because they 
are not hunters but are hunted, and eyes at the 
side are useful to watch in every direction for ap- 
proaching foes. From such homely facts to the 
most learned explanation of the evolution of 
species, this truth is evident: that a useful func- 
tion is the best guarantee of permanence, and that, 
outgrowing that useful function, any living thing 
falls into peril of extinction. If it survives at all, 
it is crowded as a derelict into the shallows and 
back eddies, out of the main stream of life. So 
the sense of smell, the most useful safeguard of 
the animals, becomes less necessary among men, 
grows immeasurably less acute. As Huxley says, 
“The sense of uselessness is the severest shock that 
any organism can sustain.’ 

When one turns from sub-human nature to 
human society, this principle becomes even more 
evident. The history of man is strewn with the 
wrecks of social customs and political institu- 
tions that seemed great and permanent. Men 
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thought them inextricably wrought into the fabric 
of life. A world without them was unimagin- 
able. But they were not useful to the progress 
and enrichment of mankind, and they have van- 
ished. Consider so contemporary a matter as the 


prohibition of the liquer trafic in the United | 
States! Convivial drinking goes back to the ‘dawn | 


of history. It is one of the immemorial tradi- 
tions of the race. It has been enshrined in story, 
exalted in art, made fascinating in song, and count- 
less customs of private friendship and public cere- 
monial have been entwined with it. Moreover, 
in our modern time billions of dollars have been 
invested in the trafic. It seemed absurd to pro- 
pose its abolition. But one unescapable fact was 
more than a match for this enormous weight of 
power: the liquor trafic was not useful. All 
men who knew the facts saw that from the cavern- 
ous maw of the liquor trafic came an endless 
stream of wrecked homes and; blasted lives, of 
unspeakable personal filth and public degradation, 
of economic ineficiency and unproductiveness. 
Whatever else the liquor trafic involved, it always 
involved this. Tradition, wealth, the ingrained 
habit of millions of men—not all these together 
could withstand that fact. The liquor traffic was 
bound to go, for usefulness is the only. assured 
basis of survival for any institution in society. 
Too long have many Christians been content 
with the ideal of negative unworldliness. The 
true antidote for worldliness is not unworldliness 
alone, but. better-worldliness..Worldliness says, 
Indulge as you will in drink; unworldliness says, 
Be a teetotaller; better-worldliness says, The 
whole accursed liquor trafic can. be. stopped. 
Worldliness says, Salacious drama is a permissible 
delight ; unworldliness says, ‘The theatre is utterly 


taboo; better worldliness says, The recreation of | 
the people must be redeemed to decency and worth. | 


Worldliness says, Play politics according to the 
current rules of the game; unworldliness. says, 
Eschew politics altogether; better-worldliness 
says, [he State can be as Christian as a man, and 
Christian men must make it so. © Worldliness 
says, Business is a selfish conflict for revenue only ; 
unworldliness says, Seek not to be rich; better- 
worldliness says, Business is an indispensable ser- 
vice to mankind, and if it be organized and fairly 
run for man’s sake and not for money only, it can 
be made as Christian as a church, Worldliness 
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says, When war comes, Fight; unworldliness says, 
No Christian must ever fight at all; better-world- 
liness says, International anarchy is a relic of bar- 
barism and if Christian folk will seriously set 
themselves to organize the good will of the world, 
it can be stopped. In a word, worldliness says, 
Let the world be: unworldliness says, Come out 
from the world: better-worldliness says, In God’s 
name, save the world! + 


The Priest. 


Luke x. 31.—‘ There came down a certain priest that 
way : and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side.’ 


JericHo had many priests living within its walls. 
When the time came for them to nfinister in the 
Temple they went up to Jerusalem. When they 
finished their course they returned to their homes. 
On seeing the wounded man this priest passed by 
on the other side.. He.did not stop to inquire if 
he could render any assistance. -He did not even 
hesitate, he kept right.on in his journey... How- 


ever unfriendly the Jews were to the rest of the 


world, they were usually ready to pity and to help 
members of their own race... The. priest was 
obliged by his profession to. show |compassion. 
This redeeming grace is wanting here. 
went farther and said, ‘Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ass or his ox fall down by the way, and 
hide thyself from them; thou shalt surely help 
him to lift them up again.’ Here it was not an 
ass or an.ox, but a brother Jew, that needed in- 
stant help, for his life was fast ebbing away. 
This particular priest may have been very diligent 
and faithful to his duties in the Temple, but he 
did not illustrate in his practice those great words, 
‘J will have mercy, and not sacrifice” He may 
very likely have tithed mint and anise and cum- 
min and fasted twice a week, but he omitted the’ 
weightier matters of the law—judgment and 
mercy ‘and faith. 

The priest was able to excusé his heartless con- 
duct to himself. The robbers might be near at 
hand and ready to pounce upon him if he should 
stay to assist the dying man. They might strip 
and beat him and depart, leaving him half or 
wholly dead. There was danger in stopping. 
The law of self-preservation led him to continue 
his course with all possible speed and without 
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regard to the condition of his co-religionist. 
sides, the sufferer was possibly beyond the reach 
of all human aid. 


Be- | 


_ reason why Christianity is seeming to lose hold in 
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Not only so, but he could do | 


nothing for him without considerable trouble and | 


expense and loss of time. He could not help 
without getting his priestly robes soiled. If the 
man should die on his hands he would be pol- 
luted. Moreover, he had been away from home 
for some considerable time, and his family would 
be expecting him, and it would not do to dis- 
appoint them. Furthermore, the Levite was 


behind, and it was more fitting that a Levite | 


should undertake a task of relief than a priest. 
Whatever excuses occurred to his mind, the fact 
is, he passed by on the other side. One glance at 
the man in distress was enough, 

{ Being a Temple priest, he should have said to 
himself as he set out on his journey,— 
_. The Lord shall keep thy soul: He shall 

_ Preserve thee from all ill. 


Henceforth thy going out and in 
God keep for ever will, 


And then’ he ‘should have been 
“bloody pass’ safe to himself and 
singing to himself,— 


making the 
to others by 


Shew me thy ways, O Lord : 

_ Thy paths O teach thou me: 
' And do thou lead me in thy truth, 
_. Therein my teacher be. 


For thou art God that’ dost 
To me salvation send, 
And I upon thee all the day 

Expecting do attend. 


But not setting out in»that way, and not sing- 
ing to himself in that way, the priest missed his 
chance of salvation and of eternal life—for that 
day at any rate.* 

-4 A friend of mine who calls himself an Anar- 
chist told me that, wherever in the world he went 
without resources, he could always rely on being 
helped by a brother Anarchist during his need. 

Another friend has become a member of the 
Labour ‘Church because he says the Christian 
Church does not represent its Lord, and that not 
there but in the Labour Church are men really 
treated as brothers. ‘This is a calumny, but one 

TAY Whyt. . Bible Characters: Our Lord’s Charac- 
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some quarters is because this true and active 
neighbourliness, this real brotherhood, is so taken 
for granted that sometimes it is almost forgotten. 
The Church will impress the world only as it 
eagerly acknowledges this rule of life, and lives 
by it. Wherever sorrow and poverty lie bleed- 
ing, there is thy neighbour; thou mayst not pass 
by on the other side. 


1. We are bound to pass. We have all to 
walk the road of life, and we must needs meet 
each other. The road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
was so lonely that each who travelled by it could 
not help noticing all the rest, and the effect of 
meeting was manifest; our roads to-day are so 


| thronged that we may well miss the fact that 


every meeting leaves its mark. 
It is a law throughout the universe that every 
particle of matter attracts every other, and the 


| nearer the particles the greater their effect on each 


other. You will probably remember how, more 
than a century ago, the new powers of the 
telescope gave to astronomical observers the won- 
drous sight of an unknown planet, which they 
called Uranus. They calculated its orbit and 
mapped it on the sky; but ere long they found 
that the new orb was late in its engagements, was 
disturbed in its path. Men reasoned that this 


_must be due to the passing of some other unsus- 


pected body. Then a young Senior Wrangler 
of Cambridge set himself to calculate from these 
irregularities until, at the same time as a French- 
man reached the same conclusion, he was able to 
announce that in a certain place in the sky would 
be found yet another satellite of the sun, whose 
influence had deflected Uranus. So was found 
the outermost of all, the planet Neptune. What 
is true in the world of matter is true in the world 
of soul; the mere passing each other in the road- 
way of life, a passing sometimes scarcely realized, 
produces its effects. 


2. Wherever there is need we must not pass 
by; for to pass by on the other side is essentially 
selfish. The emphasis is laid upon the third of 
the three who are thought of in Christ’s law. 
God, my neighbour, and se/f. The one true 
duty of self is to love; if I pass by unheeding, 
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I am indulging the lower side of self and ruining 
its,power of.love.. Priest and Levite went their 
way, scarce remembering, unaffected; the Good 
Samaritan’s soul has been glowing with life ever 
since. 

{ I saw the great treading down the little, ad 
the strong beating down the weak, and cruel men 
fearing not, and kind. men daring! -not,,and wise 
men caring not; and the saints. in, heaven for- 
bearing and yet bidding me not to forbear; for- 
sooth I knew that he who doeth well in fellow- 
ship, and because of fellowship, shall not. fail, 
though he seem to fail to-day, but in days here- 
after shall he and his work be-alive, and men be 
holpen by them to strive again and yet again.? 


3. There is only one motive powerful. enough 
to prevent us from ‘passing by.’  It.is the love 
of God revealed in Jesus Christ. 

§’Two young Indians, one a Christian, the 
other a Hindu, were talking of the wrongs of the 
Pariah. Both agreed as to the shame and in- 
justice, and the educated Hindu was eloquent 
on the new era dawning when the outcaste should 
be treated as a brother. As they walked, they 
came upon a coolie, worn out, lying on the road- 
side. ‘Unless we save him and take him to the 
city,’ said the Christian, ‘he will die.’  ‘ But,’ 
objected the Hindu, ‘we can never carry a filthy, 
miserable wretch like that.’ It was the Christian 


who lifted the Pariah up and staggered under the 


load to the city, while he who knew not the love 
of Christ followed, cursing the folly. Apart 
from Christ, the ideal ends in words.” 


4 In Corea, if a man takes sick among strangers 
when travelling away from home, the people of 
the house are so afraid of death and so supersti- 
tious, that they put the poor fellow on the street. 
Then the villagers become alarmed for fear bad 
luck should come to them if the man dies among 
them. Cuts are drawn, and those on whom the 
lot falls carry him on to the next village and 
quickly slink away, for fear they will be seen and 
a village row started. When the sick man is dis- 
covered, the second village repeats the perform- 
ance; and so on, from village to village, without 
food or drink being offered, until he dies.* 


} William Morris. 
2W.T. A. Barber, The Merning of Life, 162. 
*M.C. Fenwick, The Church of Christ in Corea, 103. 
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Luke’x. 32.—* And likewise’a Lev ite, when he ‘was at 
the place, came and’looked on him, and passed by'on'the 


other side.’ 


1. THe, priest saw; he noticed the man, by the 
wayside, and when he saw how things were he 
came and peered,, but kept aba safe distance, and 
then passed by. The, Levite came and men 
(according. to the Greek, text followed by. the 
He ventured. near. to the 
and he could have. given a, minute descrip- 
tion of the situation. . And as he was, looking the 
poor man listened, expecting some ‘relief ; but 
although the Levite came and looked he did no- 
thing. He did not even take off that loose upper 
garment which the Levites wore and put it over 
the naked, shivering man. Gathering up his 
robes he turned away from a fellow-man ready 
to perish, and, like the priest, ‘ passed by’ on the 
other ‘side. 

It was very terrible, cough the Levite, but, 
after all, it was almost certain that ic a 
couple of hours at the very most a caravan would 
come along, in which would be plenty of beasts 
who could carry the man, and plenty of men who 
could easily lift him up and who could and would 
undoubtedly care for him. As a matter of simple, 
common sense, why should he expose his life for 
this man about whom he knew nothing, when 
within two or three hours at the outside others 
would undoubtedly be passing who could and 
would take care of him very much better than 
he could? 


Why dost thou wound my wounds, O thou that 
passest by, 

Handling and turning them with an unwounded 
eye? 

The calm that cools thine eye does shipwreck 
mine, for oh, 

Unmoved to see one wretched, is to make him so.* 


man, 


2. It is a matter of second thoughts—and 
second thoughts are not always best. The Levite 
came and looked on him. That was his first 
But on second thoughts he decided to 
do nothing. 

{1 happen to know the Levite tee the fon 
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‘Samaritan very well. I do;not know what they 
were! doing im)the meighbourhood of Jericho, for 
-nowadays?they both live in our suburb. I, have 
always’ been: polite to! the Levite, but there has 
been :no love lost: between us. Our relationship 
has been characterized; by a distinct aloofness. 
But) Tfeel: to-day ‘that 1 owe him-an apology. 
Ihave been doing him a grave injustice... I have 
never given him the slightest ¢redit for, that high 
resolve that was so quickly murdered by his 
second thoughts. “Even though his pity came to 
nothing, I like to think that the man whom I have 
treated so coldly is capable of pity. Even though 
his resolve perished as soon as it was born, I 
like to think that this apathetic neighbour of mine 
once said to himself, ‘I will turn aside and rescue 
this poor fellow.’ I have treated him distantly, 
and passed him ue the merest nod, and, all the 
while he and I are brothers. We are brothers 
in affliction. For his trouble is my trouble, his 
grief my grief. Have I not already said that, 
over and over again, my second thoughts. have 
snatched, my noblest purposes, my worthiest pro- 
jects, from my breast and murdered them under 
my very eyes? ‘The selfsame calamity has over- 
taken him, and I have shown him no sympathy ! 
And all the while he has been watching me. He 
has seen no, lofty design fulfilled by me, and he 
has taken it for granted that I never cher- 
ished one. He does not know what I have 
suffered at the hands of second thoughts. If I 
meet the Levite on my way home this evening, 
I shall show him a cordiality that has never before 
marked our intercourse with one another. Having 
been robbed of my own spiritual children by the 
worst of all the furies, I must extend a helping 
hand to an unfortunate comrade who has been 
put to grief in the same way. 

The Good Samaritan, too, I meet very fre- 
quently. I saw him helping a lady with her 
parcels only this afternoon. I see mow that to 
him also I have been unjust. Not that I have 
failed to recognize his worth. Ever since he 
turned aside that night in the Bloody Pass, and 
rescued the wounded man whose chance of life 
-was so rapidly vanishing, I have given him a 
conspicuous place in my gallery of heroes. He 
is to me a knight of the most golden order of 
chivalry.» And yet, for all that, I have never 
done ca ,L have, always; thought very 


1 who need a helping hand. 
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highly of him, but not so highly:as he deserves. 
I have admired his readiness to, relieve the, dis- 
tressed, to. succour) the fallen, and’ to befriend all 
But. 1, never realized 
till to-day that he only does all this after a des- 
perate struggle.» L have taken. it; for granted that 
he enjoys’a ‘complete immunity from the, attacks 
of second ‘thoughts. » But I see now that I have 
been’ mistaken: .. When he: paused in ;the lane, 
as the Levite paused before him, a gang of second 
thoughts sprang upon him, .and attempted to 
strangle the kindly thought which had been born 
within him. But he fought for his. purpose so 
bravely, so tenaciously, and. so: successfully, that 
the second thoughts were scattered, the. generous 
purpose preserved, and the heroic deed actually 
accomplished: When I meet the Good Samar- 
itan in our suburban streets, I shall raise my hat 
to him more reverently than ever. I always 
thought that he was good; I see now that he is 
even better than he seemed.* 


3. There are three things which are at fault in 
our philanthropy. 

(1) First of all, many of us have a bias off the 
Reasoning costs so little, and talking 
costs so little—especially when they are slack and 
slovenly—that we launch upon them, and, being 
readily under way with them, are prone to 
get into the habit of regarding all calls to help 
as interruptions. With some religious people the 
temper grows so far as to make them timid about 
hard, momentous facts found lying by their road- 
side; so that they swerve, as a horse swerves, 
when they come across them. In recent years, 
the Christian Churches have wonderfully thrown 
off this temper; but it is useless to deny that large 
portions of their membership are still affected by 
it; and it is needful to remind ourselves that, 
however faithful we be to the truths of our re- 
ligion and the routine of its worship, we are just 
as apt to shy at facts suddenly emergent on the 
roadside as were the priest and the Levite. 

(2) Secondly, we are all somewhat prone to in- 
dulgence in the ideal. And this is the sin not 
only of religious people, but of other humanit- 
arians as well.  It.is not only Christians who are . 
tempted to sun. themselves in the light. of heaven 
while neglecting the things that lie staryed in the 
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shadows of earth. Secularists are quite as suscept- 
ible to so stupid a selfishness. In our time there 
are some well-meaning persons who are satisfied 
with clear ideas or clever formulas on the subject 
of philanthropy; who never get beyond the suc- 
cessful intellectual effort, or the satisfaction of 
clear feeling. One notices it with Positivists and 
secular Socialists, just as much as with religious 
formalists and persons given over to ‘ other world- 
liness.’ Week by week they listen with satis- 
faction to stirring sermons, or month by month 
cut up their magazines and hug themselves in 
the light of some new aspect of the social ideal. 
But they never take up their duty by their own 
roadside. Now, it is grand to look forward and 
see the heavens brighten with the dawn of a new 
day; but there never yet was light that was not 
meant to illuminate the ground about our ‘feet, 
and show each of us his bit of work waiting for 
him there. 

(3) Thirdly, there is much routine, and there 
are many conventions, to be obstinately resisted 
and overcome before we can do our charitable 
duties. 
the purely formal visits which are deemed imper- 
ative among certain classés, extravagant feasting, 
flocking upon certain lines of insipid or of morbid 
recreation—even the support of some political and 
social institutions—which exhaust the strength, 
the money and the time that are needed for the 
remedy of real evils. Nor can any of us forget 
the mere fear of doing something uncommon 
which has often stayed our hands and crushed our 
rising heart in a way which has left us feeling 
mean and cowardly for many a day after, but 
which, if persisted in, renders us in time cruelly 
callous. Perhaps there are no feelings more easy 
for many of us to enter into than those of the 


Levite, when his body turned the first impercept- | 


ible angle to the other side of the road, and he 
found himself there almost before he knew he had 
left that on which his duty lay. After all, let 


not any of us believe that we have exhausted our | 


debts to our fellow-men by the performance of 
our religious routine, or of the charitable fashions 
of the day. People of amiable temper, and of 
benevolent intentions, spend their whole lives in 
passing by their duty and other men’s needs. 

Do you notice how Christ repeats the words, 
he passed by ? So many of us go on our way, 


There exist many social fashions, such as ~ 


‘ing toward him. 


occupied with self, paying our tolls to the custom- 
ary churches and charities, and holding our man- 
hood aloof. And thus the wrongs of the world 
are neglected and men suffer alone, and characters 
are discouraged, and lives drift past all chance of 
recovery, and the social problem waxes to despera- 
tion, because each of us singly will not render to 
the wants of his roadside that personal love and 
attention which they require. 


Oh, with what patient pain 
We wring from man’s domain 
Some private right, some nook to hold apart! 
Yet they the blessed are, 
Who, bursting fence and bar, 
Peur on the earth and Heaven their little heart.* 


The Samaritan. 
Lukex. 33.—‘ But acertain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him.’ 


In our Lord’s day the people of Israel were 
divided into the Samaritans and the Jews. The 
former had their temple at Gerizim, by the side 
of Shechem, the latter their temple at Jerusalem. 
Each recognized the same Law, the five books of 
Moses, and each cursed and denounced the other. 
So far from regarding his fellow-believers of Sam- 
aria as neighbours, the Jew ‘regarded them as 
heretics and schismatics. His hatred toward them 
was more bitter than his hatred toward the out- 
side heathen, and they entertained the same feel- 
But even within’ the Jewish 
Church itself the Pharisees looked with contempt 
on the unlettered and ignorant multitude, who 
did not understand the niceties of the Law, and 
who did not observe all the minutiae which the 
Pharisees had read into it or interpreted out of it. 
These common Jews—the bulk of the people—the 
Pharisees regarded as unclean, so that they could 
not associate with them, sit down in their houses, 
eat meat with them, and the like. Religion had 
become to the Jewish theologians not a vital- 
izing, harmonizing spirit, but a dry set of rules, 
an interpretation of formule. They had nar- 


| rowed down the obligation of neighbourliness. 


Their emphasis was not on that which was really 
essential and fundamental in the Law—love. 
Their emphasis lay on the definition of the man 
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to whom love was to be shown. ‘The parable 


with which our Lord answered the question, Who | 
is my neighbour? turns the emphasis on that which | 


is essential and fundamental—-love. If there be 


real love there is no need of defining the word | 


neighbour. Our Lord makes the hero of His 
parable the hated, heretical, and schismatic Sam- 
itan. 


1. Why did our Lord handicap His story by 


saying that the doer of the charitable act was a | 
racial enemy of the man he was trying to impress? | 


I think it was to prevent the sympathetic among 
his hearers from exaggerating the value of the 
good deed and sentimentalizing over the doer. 

If I told a story of this sort from the pulpit 
_and said that the doer of this act was an English 
Boy Scout, there would be a flutter of ‘ How 
sweet!’ “What a dear boy!’ but if I told the 
same tale and said the doer of the beautiful act was 
a German, my story would get quite a different 
reception; there would be no flutter, but rather a 
tossing of heads and a pursing-up of mouths, and 
a little sharp sentence : ‘1 am glad to hear of one 
good thing done by a German.’ 

So it is as a test that our Lord makes the man 
a Samaritan. He has no use for gushing senti- 
mentalists on the one hand, and on the other He 
has no use for anyone whose appreciation of this 
act is destroyed by a lack of sympathy with the 
nationality of the man who performed it. After 
hearing of the failure of the priest and the Levite, 
or, as we should say, of a bishop and a member 
of the Church of England Men’s Society, it was 
certainly a trial for the Jewish lawyer to hear our 
Lord say calmly, ‘But a certain Samaritan,’ or 
to use a topical parallel, ‘ A certain German as he 
journeyed came where he was.’ Indeed, when 
our Lord put His question at the end, the lawyer 
could not quite bring himself to say, ‘Oh, the 
German, of course’; he could only get out in 
rather a grudging tone: ‘He that had mercy 
on him.’ + 

It was not only that the Samaritan belonged to 
a race foreign and alien and estranged from all 
intercourse with the Jews; but he was one of 
that hated people descended from foreign colonists 
intruded by the Assyrian kings into the place of 
the captive ten tribes, which those who returned 
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from captivity had ever regarded as their most 
deadly and persistent enemy. It was an absolute 
duty to abstain from all friendly relations with 
them, and even to regard them with abhorrence 
and detestation. Only a very few years before the 
utterance of this parable this nation had violated 
the deepest feelings of the Jews by desecrating 
their highest place of worship. A Samaritan had 
scattered in the courts of the Temple a bag of 
human bones; and ever since, on the anniver- 
sary of that day, this act of profanity was com- 
memorated by a solemn cursing of the whole 
Samaritan nation in every synagogue of the Jews. 
And therefore it is that our Lord’s answer to the 
question was all-embracing. ‘ Who is my neigh- 
bour?’” Even a Samaritan, even one of the race 
that you detest more than all the Gentile world. 


2. Now look at the scene which our Lord has 
chosen for His example of neighbourliness. This 
is not the home, nor the church, nor the market, 
nor the battlefield, nor any stage on which is 
brought to bear either social affection or discipline, 
or patriotism, or the opinion of those whom we 
esteem. It is the road: the lonely, uninspiring, 
commonplace road, which spells weariness, danger 
and the falling night; where man has none of the 
motives that keep him unselfish at home or on 
the accustomed theatre of his work. ‘ Travel,’ 
say many moralists, ‘Travel with a man if you 
wish to find out his character.’ So also Christ 
presented His test of philanthropy amid the con- 
ditions of a journey. Tempted in all points as 
we are, His feet had trod the weary ways of this 
earth, and His heart knew how, though ready of 
help where loved faces draw it forth, we often 
become callous and irresponsible when we go 
ona journey. It is a strange commentary on this 
parable that none are more apt to be selfish, irri- 
table and indifferent to suffering by the road- 
side than pilgrims of all creeds. The story of 
religious pilgrimage is a sordid and a cruel story : 
there is no more sullied page in human history. 
Now Jesus, the Wayfarer, was speaking to a 
people of pilgrims. But for us His lesson is 
wider. It is this: how much of the work and 
virtue God demands of us has to be done apart 
from all those customary rewards and_ inspira- 
tions on which, in our selfishness and van- 
ity, we too much depend. This is heroism—to do 
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our work without audience or stimulus, where all 
the bias of the heart is the other way... May 
those who have to travel through life amid such 
conditions, with few or no natural aids to virtue, 


weary, alone, without any provocations to enthus- 


jasm, remember that theirs are the high places of 
the field. 
which our Lord has His eye, and among them it 
is that the Master seeks for His ideals of service. 

{ I have vowed a vow before God. 
on the robe of justice. . . . Pass me who will, 


slight me who will, I will live henceforth only for | 


the great duties of life. My business is on earth. 
My hope and reward are with God. 

(1) The Samaritan, like the priést and the 
Levite, came that way ‘by chance’; that is, by a 
coincidence. Life is made up of such ‘ coincid- 
ences. You know the proverb, ‘ Hell is paved 
with lost opportunities’; that is too sadly true. 
The melancholy thing in life is the opportunities 
that God offers and that we fail to seize.  Per- 
haps every day we are missing one or two; some- 
times because we are too dull and stupid to discern 
our chance, more often because we are too timid 
or too selfish. We can only guess the oppor- 
tunities we lose by the few that we are brave 
enough to take, and persevering enough to carry 
to a happy conclusion. 

(2) ‘He had compassion.’ And you can’t 
show compassion without cost. Sympathy is ex- 
pensive. “There was actual ministry, expenditure 
of effort. Again, he ‘poured in oil and wine.’ 
There was financial cost. And it all proves that 
if we would give ourselves to ‘ wayside minis- 
tries’ we must be prepared for expenditure— 
expenditure of time, thought, money, sympathy. 
It means all kinds of sacrifices—putting down 
that fascinating book, quitting the warm fireside 
on some chill night, surrendering time that might 
be turned to good commercial account; giving up 
that bit of pleasure upon which we had set our 
heart, and had anticipated, perhaps, all the week. 
Yes, it’s sacrificial work to be a Good Samaritan. 

{ ‘St. Francis,’ we are told, ‘was riding one 
day near Assisi while he was still perplexed as to 
the nature of his future work, when suddenly he 
was startled by a loathsome spectacle. A leper 
was seated at the roadside. For a moment he 
gave way to natural horror, till he remembered 
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‘Theirs are the posts and the ways on | 


I have put | 


| hand which received it. 


that he wished to be Christ’s soldier. Then he 
returned and dismounted and went up to the poor 
sufferer and giving an alms kissed lovingly the 
Strong in his hard-won 
victory he rode on; but when he looked back, 
there was no beggar to be seen; and therefore his 
heart was filled with unutterable joy, for he knew 
that he had seen the Lord.’ So in his simple way 
he realized the truth of neighbourliness which he 
afterwards taught his brothers. “When thou seest 
a poor man, my brother, an image of Christ is 
set before thee. And in the weak behold the 
weakness which He took upon Him.’ + 


For mercy, pity, peace, and love, is God our 
Father dear, 

And mercy, pity, peace, and love, is man, His 

child and care; 

And all must love the human form in heathen, 
Turk, or Jew: 

Where mercy, love, and pity dwell, there God is 
dwelling too. 


(3) He ‘ poured in oil and wine.’ These two 
were costly and highly esteemed remedies in the 
East. It was usual for a traveller to take with 
him a gourd full of oil, slung to his waist, in 
order that when fatigued by the way he might 
anoint himself, and thus prevent his skin from 
blistering under the hot sun. | Whatever other 
article he might ‘do without, he never forgot his 
gourd of oil. It contained for him what was 
a necessary of life. To do without it was a 
deprivation permitted only in the time of mourn- 
ing or calamity; and for an Arab of the desert to 
give away his oil on a journey would be to give 
away the most valuable thing he had. The use 
of wine as an external remedy for wounds is also 
mentioned elsewhere. Here it perhaps served 
to cleanse the wounds and staunch the blood. 

(4) He ‘took him to an inn.’ 
|which tells the story of one leading a band of 
pilgrims over Alpine heights. The way was rough 
and treacherous, and the journey could be accom- 
plished only by struggle through torrent, and over 
pass and chasm. Of the band in question, only 
a part reached the inn at the end of the journey; 
some, perforce, got left behind. When the pil- 
grims arrived at the inn, the host asked: ‘But 
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where are the others? Whom have you left in 
the snow?’ The answer they returned was: 
“We bring only ourselves; we lost the rest in the 
storm.’ 

{That Samaritan mule hobbling the 
Jericho pass with that half-dead burden on its 


down 


back always reminds me of Samuel Johnson hobbl- | 
ing along to Bolt Court with the half-dead street- | 


walker on his back and laying her down on old 
Mrs. Williams’s bed to nurse her back to life. 
The English Dictionary has long been superseded, 
and it is only one enterprising student of the best 


English literature here and there who goes back | 
| again, 


to The Lives of the Poets. But that immortal 
picture of that midnight street in London, and 
that immortal picture of that bloody pass of 
Adummim, will be sister portraits for ever among 
the art treasures of the new Jerusalem. And if 
you love your neighbour as yourself in this city as 
this Samaritan and Dr. Johnson did in Jericho 
and in London, you will yet see those two por- 
traits and the originals of them with your own 
eyes, in the art-galleries of the heavenly country.* 
(5) He ‘took:care of him.’ Having brought 
the man to the inn, the Samaritan ‘ took care of 
him.’ It is not that he saw the poor man taken 
care of, or that he paid someone for taking care 
-of him, but he himself ‘ took care of him.’ The 
same loving service which he had rendered to this 
man by the wayside, when there was no one else 
who could do it, he continues to render when by 
‘money he might have commanded the services of 
another. All night long he sat by his bedside, 
and watched over him with a brother’s care and 
tenderness. ‘He took care of him.’ Nowadays 
the needy and the suffering have a two-fold claim 
upon us—gifts and service, or, in New Testament 
words, alms-giving and alms-deeds. Alms-giving 
is for the few; alms-deeds are for the many. 
Giving is often'done by proxy; a man is glad 
‘sometimes to make use of some other man w hese 
opportunity for distribution is in excess of his 
resources. 
‘go on, but. it is not well that this division between 
alms-giving and alms-deeds should be absolute, 
‘not well that alms-giving should be divorced from 
alms- ee _ If that were so, the giver and the 
eee 
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Up to a certain point this system must | 


| probably one of the innumerable 


receiver would never meet. The work of charity 
would be in the hands of a mediator. The mid- 
dle-man, no doubt, has a use, but neighbourly 
charity is a transaction in which it is very pro- 
fitable that the producer and the consumer should 
be brought together. And when the hands of 
both touch—the hand of the receiver touching the 
hand of the giver—alms-giving is twice blessed. 
into sympathetic 


It is good for men to be brought 


contact with their ghbours. 
(6) * and gave them to 


the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; 


iC) 
He took out two pence, 


and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come 
I will thee.’ A tender light is 
thrown upon the story by the carefulness of the 
good Samaritan. He took out, not a handful of 
money, but two pence. He promised that if 
more were spent he would pay it back. This was 
cases of the poor 
helping the poor, a case in which the gift was 
sacrificial. We shall take the words as suggest- 
ing the three stages in Christian service. 

(a) Christian service commences with a_ pro- 
vision. ‘He took out two pence, and gave them 
to the host.” Whatever our charge may be, at the 
beginning it seems easy. A man undertakes the 
reclamation of a drunkard. The pledge is signed, 
and for a little everything seems to go well, and 
there is a glow in the heart of the succourer and 
the succoured. A young girl begins a class in 
a ragged school, and there is a romance and glam- 
our about the children, and in her own heart a 
true spring of life which will meet her needs for 
a time. A young minister Is set in charge of a 
congregation, and how beautiful is the beginning; 
how eager even the world-worn and weary are 
to listen to the youthful preacher, how they be- 
lieve in him, in his singleness of heart; how they 
rejoice in his true vision of God! How he be- 
lieves in them, and how impossible it is for him 
to imagine that one day there will be cold looks 
and colder hearts! We turn back to such be- 
ginnings when the morning was fresh with dew, 
when the spirit was buoyant, when the wind of 
life sang freshly in our ears, when there was about 
us the ravishment and the mystery of youth, when 
it seemed as if no task were too hard to under- 
take, when we never dreamed that the day would 
come when we should say, ‘I am tired; the climb 
is too steep.” There was more than the mere 
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freshness of the morning. There was, besides, a 
kind provision by Christ. 
pence, and we joyfully received them, and gladly 
gave them away, but we did not realize that the 
time would come when they would be exhausted, 
and we should have to look up for more. 

(b) The second stage of Christian service is 
when we find at last that the two pence are spent. 
It is not merely that the holding charm of youth 
passes from us, that the early confidence and tri- 
umph diminish, that the deep undertone of pain 
makes itself heard. It is also that the two pence 
are spent. That gladsome first vision of the 
gospel, that undying sense of its power to save, 
the trustfulness and the hope with which we first 
preached it, the intense love for fellow believers 
—these are not with us as they were. Men have 
disappointed us, and we have disappointed them. 
They have disappointed us. Alexander has done 
us much evil, Demas has forsaken us, having loved 
this present world. It has seemed almost as if 
our way were hid from the Lord, and our judg- 
ment passed over from our God. 
least our early frankness of trust is shaken. We 
say with Christ, ‘ Will ye also go away?’ and it 
would not be much of a surprise if all forsook us 
and fled. In order to love mankind, to quote the 
sombre French maxim much in favour with John 
Morley, you must expect little from them. It 
is not a Christian saying. In order to love man- 
kind you must expect much from them; in order 
to love a soul you must imagine it as it will be, 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, the 
heir of eternal life, the conquering son of God. 

And men are disappointed with us. No call 
comes to a higher sphere. What we had to say 
seems to have been said, and men are weary of it. 
The day of the Lord has fallen upon all pleasant 
pictures, and the glow of youth has gone from 
them. How pleasant were the pictures of the 


beginning, when we were left with the sufferer | 


in the inn, and with the provision, and with the 
haif-heard word of grace! What dreams we had 
of devoutness, of holiness, of success, of perfect 
unity, love and concord ! 
of our own ascending, and oh, how far short 
we are of what we looked to be and might have 
been! It seems now as if a stern and grey day 
of the Lord had come down upon the once roseate 
life, and made it poor and cold. This is the 


At the very | 


What dreams we had | 


He gave us His two | 


| 


true crisis in the life of the Christian servant, 
none the less real because it is so little spoken of. 

(c) The third stage is when we discover that in 
the spending we are enriched from the unsearch- 
able stores of Christ. Through the surrender of 
self-love and self we come into that sunlight 
which steeps even the valley of the shadow of 
death, into the peace that is like a river and the 
righteousness which is as the waves of the sea. 
We begin, like Christ, with preaching, and we go 
on till it comes to strong crying and tears, and 
at last to dying. But the life that pours itself 
out is ever receiving new streams of force, and 
is richer for what it loses. If we go on growing, 
the last years may be in a sense the saddest years, 
and yet they may be the noblest and. the most 
constant years, and in the deepest sense the most 
joyous. 

{ You have read the life of Dr. Dale, and you 
may have said ‘How sad are these last years, 
how much better it would have been if his fellow- 
ships had remained inviolate, and if he had seen: 
the measures which he so passionately advocated 
carried through in triumph!’ I do not know. 
The closing years of his life may have been sad- 
der years in a sense, but they were perhaps more: 
noble, more constant, more faithful years. They 
were years, assuredly, when he entered into a 
deeper fellowship with Christ, and if that was 
granted all the rest might go. It is when we 
climb the steeps of the hill Difficulty that we 
come to our best.* 


The Modern Samaritan. 


Luke x, 37.—‘ Go, and do thou likewise.’ 


THAT is our Lord’s last word to the scribe. It 
is His last word to you and me. But how? How 
are we to apply the parable of the Good Sam-. 
aritan to the conditions of modern life? 


1. Well, in the first place the conditions have 
not changed. everywhere so completely as to make: 
an occurrence like this altogether impossible. Dr. 
John P. Peters of New York, a well-known 
authority on the Old Testament, tells this story 
out of his own experience. ‘I was a little boy, 
in an agony of pain, lying by the roadside, on the 
outskirts of the New England town of Great 
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Barrington. I had been thrown from my horse. 
My ankle had been dislocated. I could not stand 
nor walk. My horse had run away and I was 
a mile or so from my home. It was toward the 
latter end of the afternoon. By and bye a res- 
pectable, well-to-do farmer, a godly man and one 
of the pillars of the church, I make no doubt, came 
driving by on his way out of the town back to his 
home on the Egremont Plains. He stopped and 
looked at me, but when asked to turn his waggon 
around and take me back to my home in the town, 
he refused. Somebody would be coming along 
from the other direction before long and would 
take me in; he could not stop. Two or three 
of these good farmers treated me in this way. I 
remember especially one of them who was quite 
inquisitive. He had never seen a foot twisted 
around at right angles to its proper position, as 
mine was, and he was interested in examining it; 
so he handled and squeezed it, causing me exquisite 
torture, while I let him do it, trying my best to 
bear it without a cry, in the hope that then he 
would pick me up and take me home. But it 
was the same old story. He had notime. Some 
one else would be coming pretty soon. Some one 
else did come pretty soon—two poor old coloured 
men in a ramshackle broken-down rig, driving a 
broken-winded, rickety horse. They had quite 
as far to go as those farmers. They were not 
respectable and godly members of society. The 
Egremont farmers were much more nearly of my 
own class and my own religion, my own way of 
training, my own way of looking at life than 
those poor negroes. But I do not remember that 
it was necessary even to ask the latter for help. 
They seemed to sense my pain and my need with- 
out words. They turned their old waggon around 
at once and took me in, and I have never for- 
gotten, and I hope I never shall forget as long 
as I live, the tender sympathy those poor old fell- 
ows showed : one of them driving his horse toward 
the town as fast as he could, so as to save me 
every moment of pain he might, and the other 
holding me as well as he could to save my foot 
from jarring, and trying to comfort me in all 
sorts of quaint and queer ways, calling me 
‘honey,’ ‘poor little lamb,’ and the like. 

Now which of those men, he asks, do you think 
was neighbour to me? The godly and righteous, 
hard-working, well-to-do farmers from the Egre- 
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mont Plain, or those two poor, miserable, for- 
saken coloured men for whom none of us had a 
good word? ? 

2. But the modern Samaritan is rarely offered 
such an opportunity as that. Where do we find 
him now, and what is he doing? 

He has a vote now, and can influence the Town 
Councils of Jerusalem and Jericho to strengthen 
the police forces, on the principle that prevention 
is better than cure. Indeed, to bring him quite 
up to date, we can imagine him, between his calls 
at the inn to enquire for his patient, attending a 
School of Economics to learn something of the 
causes which make the social struggle such a 
fierce affair, and some of the principles which 
might make the world more stable, orderly, and 
just. 

Modern physicians tell us they do not treat 
symptoms—they treat and causes. 
When a woman has a headache she goes out to 
the chemist’s and gets twopenny-worth of phen- 
acetin or antipyrin or some one of the preparations 
which will stop the headache; but the physician 
inquires into the cause, and seeks to remove it 
and to restore the patient to her normal condition, 
so that there may not be another attack to-morrow 
or next week. 

If in any community typhoid fever becomes 
epidemic, and many people are suffering, it is a 
duty to do everything for their recovery, but if 
that tvphoid fever comes from impure milk it is 
no Jess Samaritan-like to get at the dairyman 
with a heavy stick. If it comes from bad water 
it is no less Samaritan-like for scientific intelli- 
gence and political action to see that the water 
supply is purified. All along the line you see 
that being a Good Samaritan in this twentieth 
century involves something more than alleviative 
effort—it must also be preventive if we are to 
carry out the commission given to us here. 


3. We shall never interpret this parable of the 
Good Samaritan by simply relieving pain or pov- 
erty without dealing with the fundamental causes 
of it all. If you find in your own home that the 
waterpipe has burst in the kitchen, the first thing 
you do is not to mop up the floor. Your first 
concern is to get the water ‘turned off and the 
pipe repaired. And if we find poured out upon 


conditions 
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us continually such a supply of human want and 
despair and crime as taxes the kindness of the 
world beyond its ability, our fundamental con- 
cern is to see if something cannot be done to turn 
off the faucet that gives us the supply. ~ We are 
expending every. year millions of pounds in the 
relief of human need, but if we are ever to be 
able to deal adequately with the matter it will be 
necessary that the finest sociological intelligence 
and the most resolute energy shall be used in 
endeavouring to decrease the supply. | 

{ Take these four words: ‘Thou shalt not 
steal.’ Certainly, you say, it is a commonplace. 
You-must not take cash out of another’s pocket; 
certainly not. But when some man lets an 
insanitary, disease-breeding tenement or cottage 
he is robbing of their health the men, the women, 
and the children who spend their days and their 
nights there as really as the Bedouins robbed the 
traveller on the road to Jericho; and he is meaner 
than the Bedouins, for they at least attacked a 
man of their own size. It takes longer to kill 
men and women in an insanitary tenement or cot- 
tage than on the roadside, but when it is done it 
is murder all the same. The proprietor or cor- 
poration owning a great department store that 
compels young girls to stand behind the counter, 
whether waiting on customers or not, for twenty- 
six days in the month, is robbing these girls of 
their vitality, and, what is more, is robbing the 
coming generation of its chance to be well formed 
when these girls become wives and mothers in their 
time. And these men, too, are meaner than the 
Bedouins, who take only a man’s purse, while these 
are taking away the women’s vitality, and the 
chance of the little lives to be. The same is true 
of the great factory employing immature labour, 
robbing boys and girls of their health and taking 
away the zest and joy of life. Those who thus 
rob young lives of health and education and joy 
in life must be classed with the Bedouins. They 
are thieves and robbers.1 


4. There are some things which can be cured 
by kindness and alleviation, and some which can- 
not. Our Master practised both methods. He 
opened the eyes of the blind, unstopped deaf ears, 
caused the lame to walk, and the dumb to speak. 


1C. R. Brown, in The British Congregationalist, 
Aug. 3, I9II. 


Yet when He went into the Temple and found 
it full of dishonest money-changers who were 
fleecing the people, you remember what He did. 
He did not speak soft words, He did not suggest 
to these men that they should occasionally offer a 
cup of cold water as a kind of offset to their 
wrongdoing. He entered in, as John says, His 
eyes like a flame of fire, His feet as fine brass, 
and His voice as the sound of many waters, and 
in the heat of His spiritual passion He drove them 
out and made His Father’s house once more a 
house of prayer for all nations. He set Himself 
no less resolutely against evil than He showed 
Himself kindly alleviative in the presence of pain. 
His work was not only alleviative, it was also cor- 
rective and restorative, that the conditions of life 
might be made right. 

The wealth of any country, as Ruskin would 
say, does not consist in the amount of money in 
its banks or in the mileage of its railways, or in 
the great volume of its exports, or in the yield of its 
acreage. The wealth of a country consists only 
in the number of able-bodied, bright-eyed, clear- 
headed, joyous-hearted men, women, and children 
it can show. Here is its wealth, and it lies with- 
in the power of everyone to do something to in- 
crease that wealth in his own section of the Jericho 
road. “Wherever he may be placed he may com- 


‘bat strongly those conditions which make against 


men, women and children being able-bodied, joy- 
ous-hearted. He may strive to make his own 
section of the Jericho road a safer and smoother 
place for men to travel. And when he is intent 
on giving that service he will find himself enrolled 
alongside the Good Samaritan who came in for 
such praise at the hands of Christ. 


5. But this parable gives us something better 
than what is modern—it gives us an unfading 
picture of that true spirit of loving-kindness 
which, by the grace of God, has wrought in all 
ages, and without which all the best and most 
recent machinery will only generate friction. 
The spirit of the Good Samaritan is the spirit we 
need in our more complicated social structure, to 
help us to face our problems with good-will; and 
all the ages, ancient or modern, have their use 
for anyone, whatsoever his garb and name, who 
breaks through the conventions of self-interest and 
shows us a heart like the heart of God. 
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It is important not to forget that the whole 


matter arose out of a question about eternal life. 


It looks as though to the mind of the Master 
selfishness is death, and love is life, and there is 
no true life except in love. And so this earthly 
and temporal existence, 


With all it yields of joy and woe 
And hope and fear... 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love. 


The rugged, sorrow-haunted road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, on which we all must walk 
continually, is a strange place of education, but 
perhaps there is no other route on which we could 
learn love so fully. It is a rich and glorious lesson, 
for God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
‘dwelleth in God and God in him. 


{ I wonder why it is that we are not all kinder 
than we are? How much the world needs it. 
How easily it is done. How instantaneously it 
acts. How infallibly it is remembered. How 
super-abundantly it pays itself back—for there is 
no debtor in the world so honourable, so superbly 
honourable, as love.* 


I thought Love lived in the hot sunshine, 
But O, he lives in the moony light! 

I thought to find Love in the heat of day, 
But sweet Love is the comforter of night. 


Seek Love in the pity of others’ woe, 

In the gentle relief of another’s care, 

In the darkness of night and the winter’s snow, 
In the naked and outcast, seek Love there! ° 


The Home in Bethany. 


Luke x. 38.—‘ A certain woman named Martha received 
him into her house.’ 


Tue village of Bethany must not be thought of as 
a scene of unusual beauty. Travellers have grown 
rapturous over-its pastoral loveliness, but their 
unrestrained imaginations have given most of the 
colour to the picture. They tell us of the shelt- 
ered angle of hills in which it: lies, the dimpling 
hollows which surround it, its commanding out- 
look down the valley of the road to Jericho, i 

wide prospect across the Jordan to the hills of 
Moab, sixty miles away. Inthe springtime, when 


poy (ee em Mpenwitabnd: 
MOL 7p. Blake, Poetical Works, 180. 


| that He first presented Himself 


the lush young green is covering the grey hillsides, 
it has a certain vivid charm. But at other times 
it is simply a gathering of houses, dusty, colour- 
less, with flat roofs and narrow windows, matched 
by many other villages in Palestine and rivalled 
by most of them. The charm of Bethany does 
not depend upon its situation and its beauty. It 
belongs to its simple folk, and their brave hearts 
and lowly lives. For us, they are found in a 
single home—a home of some refinement and even 
of luxury—and they move within the loves and 
hopes and sorrows of three loyal believing hearts. 

Bethany was secluded from observation, folded 
in the quietness of the hills, and in this fact lies 
the explanation of our Lord’s often retiring there 
when He needed rest and seclusion for Himself or 
His disciples. It was probably for such a purpose 
at the house of 
Martha, and it needs no imagination to picture 
the deep joy with which this holy woman wel- 
comed Him into her dwelling. Like Zacchzeus, 
she ‘ received him joyfully,’ like Simon, her neigh- 
bour and perhaps her kinsman, she doubtless 
“made him a feast.’ Little did she know as yet of 
His Person, little did she understand as yet who it 
was she made welcome, but His teaching had 
brought life and joy into her heart, and the ‘ signs’ 
accompanying it had revealed to her something of 
the glory and power of the Kingdom of God. 

We think, then, of Martha’s joy; but there is 
something else that we ought not to forget, and 
that is the joy of our Lord in being welcomed to 
her house. He was not often welcomed anywhere. 
You may remember that suggestive parallel at the 
opening of John’s Gospel between the world and 
the chosen people. The world failed to recognize 
Him who was at once its Creator and its Preser- 
ver. ‘He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not.’ That 
was solemn enough; but His rejection by Israel 
after centuries of preparation for the coming of 
its Messiah was more solemn still: ‘He came 
unto his own, and his own received him not.’ 
And so the Incarnate God wandered forth to seek 
a home wherever any might be found to give Him 
welcome. ‘Zaccheus,’ He said, ‘ make haste and 
come down; for to-day I must abide at thy house.’ 

But of all the houses that He thus entered— 
and how few they were!—there was none so 
really home to Him as the house in Bethany. 


us 
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We are told that the Lord ‘loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus,’ a passing notice of an 
affection discriminating and_ spiritual, as the 
Greek suggests, which could have come only of 
prolonged and intimate intercourse. The Gos- 
pels tell us nothing of its details, but its starting- 
point we find in the words: ‘A woman named 
Martha received him into her house.’ The Lord 
never forgot that welcome. |Martha’s character 
is overshadowed in the narrative by the deeper 
spirituality and insight of her sister Mary, who 
not merely did her share of the work, but also 
sat at His feet, feeling rightly that with such a 
Guest serving was less important than being 
served, and there she learned His secret when no 
other disciple would admit its possibility. Mary 
it was who comprehended the secret of His lonely 
heart, and anointed Him for His burial with the 
precious ointment, and received that wonderful 


promise that wherever throughout the world the | 


gospel of His Déath should be proclaimed there 
her act of faith and love should be mentioned too. 
But for nineteen centuries the Lord has also 
caused it to be made known that Martha ‘ received 
him into her house.’ He who was despised and 
rejected of men never forget any kindness done 
to Him, and the deed which Martha did will.be 
told alongside that of her sister so long as time 
shall last, as being one of the human actions that 
refreshed the human soul of the Redeemer. 


What was the home in Bethany to Jesus? 

1. In the first place Bethany gave Him rest. 
We seldom realize how toilsome, how crowded 
and hustled, how full of strain was the ministry 
of Jesus. Its wear and tear so told upon the 
disciples, its excitement so wearied their minds 
and overstrung their nerves, that Jesus again and 
again took them to some desert place to rest 
awhile, or to some quiet solitude where He might 
calm their minds with His beatitudes. What 
must it have been to Him who bore a burden of 
which they knew nothing, and held a charge 
which no other had been given to keep? It was 
a life of intense labour, of constant travelling, of 
broken hours and scanty meals, a life of which He 
said, ‘The Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.’ The homelessness of Jesus was to Him 
a peculiar trial. He came weary and hungry to 
a well. He sought entrance to a Samaritan 


village as the night was falling. He fell asleep 
from sheer physical exhaustion in the midst of the 
storm on the lake. 

What a life and ministry Jesus had! Virtue 
went out of Him with every miracle. His toil 
never ceased. The voice that rang out by the 
lakeside, or called to the multitude on the feast 
day, was caught in soft echoes by the hills that 
heard His midnight prayers. He bore the bur- 
den of the sorrows of the people, and through it 
all, like the secret sackcloth worn by the king, 
He carried the sin of all humanity. Art, with 
its divining insight, has marked and set this truth 
for us in its portraits of Jesus. Pass into any of 
the great picture galleries. Faces of Jesus, in 
the course of His ministry, will be found on the 
walls. But there is none with the flush and 
pride and buoyancy of physical vigour. Calm 
is on the brow. Trust looks out of the eyes. 
Meekness is on the lips. But the face is pale, 
often worn with weariness, sometimes grave as a 
Man of Sorrows, always needing rest. When He 
came to the end the words, ‘It is finished,’ were 
spoken with a sigh of relief. 


2. In the second place Bethany gave Him solace. 
Solace is no small or unhelpful gift. It may be, 
as it often is, the very wine of the heart. When 
some blow has fallen upon us, or when we are 
living through a time of privation or disappoint- 
ment, or when we come to a stretch of the lonely 
way, men may be able to do little to help us, but 
they can give us solace, and then they give us 
strength. Have any of you gone to.a friend in 
the hour of your need, or written to him tell- 
ing your state in delicate and veiled terms, and 
received only some cold, formal, trivial word? 
You will remember how keenly you felt the denial 
of solace. Solace Jesus needed throughout His 
whole experience, but it was most required at the 
end. Christ’s ministry was like a progress along 
an ever narrowing way. ‘The bright days of the 
early miracles had passed away. The wonder 
and the excitement and the plaudits of popularity 
were left behind. Disappointment and discon- 
tent and suspicion met Him. The winnowing 
fan of His high demands caused many to go back 
and walk no more with Him. Scribe and priest 
walked in an open hostility. The men who 
might have become His disciples would not join 
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His company for fear of the Jews. 
pised, belittled, and depreciated by the coterie who 
intrigued in Jerusalem. 

Perhaps more bitter than anything else were 


He was des- | 


the mortifications which He was compelled to | 


endure. 
calls up a man’s reserves. 
of life scourge and sting, and their sting is always 
poisoned. ‘ Whence hath this man letters, never 
having learned?’ was one question of contempt. 
“Is not this the carpenter’s son, . .. and are 
not his sisters here with us?’ was another. 
Pharisee who gave Him no water to wash His 
feet, a discourtesy Jesus resented and rebuked, was 
reflecting the temper of the time. 
insult more keenly than the scourge of cords. 
' Most shadowing of all was that deepest sorrow 
of His rejection by the city of His desire: ‘ When 
he beheld the city, he wept over it.’ If any father 
among you has appealed to his wilful and wayward 
son in vain, if any of you has sought without avail 
to win some friend from his evil ways and to lead 
him into paths of purity, if any man has had the 
dear purpose of his heart frustrated, he will re- 
member his craving for solace. 

4 Ah Jesus, these are Thy worst wounds! I 
think lightly of the ruddy scars of Thy hands 
and feet, of the bruised knee and the galled 
shoulder, of the thousand-wounded head and the 
wide-open heart. But these wounds—the wounds 
of coldness, neglect, unpraying selfishness—the 
wounds of the few that were once fervent and 
now are tepid, of the multitudes that never were 
fervent, and so cannot even claim the odious 
honours of tepidity, the wounds wherewith Thou 
wert wounded in the house of Thy friends, these 
are the wounds to be wiped with our tears, and 
softened with the oil of our affectionate compas- 
sion. Blessed Lord, I can hardly believe Thou 
art what I know Thou art, when I see Thy 
people wound Thee thus. But my own wretched 
heart! It, too, lets me into sad secrets about 
man’s capability of coldness, and his infinity of 
ingratitude. Alas, the concluding chapters of the 
four Gospels—they read like a bitter jest upon 
the Faithful. - 


3. In the aie place Bethany gave Him the 
renewal of His faith. Rest and solace led Christ 


onthe. cag of Father Faber, 99. 


A great sorrow has dignity, a stern trial | 
But the mortifications | 
| with the 


The | 


He felt the | 


| and He was the great Believer. 


into calm, and restored His peace. But He had 
other needs. It is not always easy to keep one’s 
faith at the flood, and Jesus was tempted in all 
points like as we are. Once, as we know, He 
uttered the cry of desolation, ‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ In these six days 
as He faced contempt, and scorn, and pleaded 
indifferent and the heedless, and saw 
in vision the doom and destiny of the city, He 
needed the renewal of His faith. 

There are many degrees and qualities of faith. 
As Jesus said, it may be only as a grain of mus- 
tard seed. But the faith we need must be sufh- 
cient for a victory over the world. It must see 
the invisible and have a perfect confidence in the 
will of God. Jesus had to live by this faith, 
It was so mar- 
ked in Him that the taunt.flung at Him as He 
hung on the cross was that of His faith: ‘He 
trusted in God.’ There are times when faith is 
natural and easy. There are places to which 
heaven seems near. ‘There are personalities who 
are living witnesses to God, as they are living 
epistles of Christ. But there are times and places 
and personalities that dull our eyes to things 
which are unseen, and our ears to the truths 
which are eternal. Some of our missionaries in 
a grossly heathen city, where no man calls on 
God, find it dificult to pray. When a man goes 
down to the market-place with its coarse greeds 
and unscrupulous methods he finds it hard to be- 
lieve in more worlds than one. Let a man read 
the abundant infidel literature, or, what is worse, 
the scrofulous issues of a profligate press, or let 
him keep fellowship with men and women who 
sneer at innocence, and mock at devotion, and his 
faith will languish. He will find that he cannot 
be so sure of God, and he cannot see clearly the 
beauty of holiness. If, when so tempted, he has 
to face one of life’s ordeals, he will meet it with 
a weakened will. But if, on the other hand, he 
can pass into a home and a fellowship where 
the psalm of faith will sound in his ears, and the 
atmosphere carry the name of God and of truth, 
he will find that ‘the darkness is past and the 
true light now shineth,’ and he will receive a 
renewal of his faith. 

{| In the engrossing volumes where the memoirs 
of the Gurneys of Norwich are written—that 
notable family of the Society of Friends, of whom 
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Elizabeth Fry was an illustrious member—there is 
a chapter which tells of the coming of young 
Fowell Buxton to the home. He had already 
yielded himself to the service of Christ. 
felt the first impulses of that moral passion which 
wrought out the emancipation of the slave, and the 
relief of the burdens which crushed the spirit of 
the poor. But he lived in a world full of men 
and women who scorned his principles, and were 
bitterly hostile to his endeavours. As he kept the 
company of these consecrated men and women he 
kindled the lamp of his service anew at the pure 
flame of their devotion, and he gave himself, in a 
renewed faith, to that life of costly toil and high 
endeavour for which men revere his name. 


Martha and Mary. 


Luke x. 4o.—‘ Dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone?’ 


Tus story has raised more controversy than any 
other in the Bible, except perhaps the case of 
Esau and Jacob. In spite of the Bible estimate, 
most people have a sneaking fondness for Esau, 
while Jacob is almost universally despised. In 
this case most people have the feeling that 
Martha, the practical housewife, has been a little 
harshly judged. 

§| Lecturing to a large class of students—young 
women—on the life of Christ, and speaking of 
the incident of Martha and Mary, I expressed 
some sympathy with Martha. I was surprised 
by an outburst of unanimous agreement. ‘ Then 
you think Mary was wrong not to have helped 
her sister?’ I said. ‘Oh yes,’ was again the 
unanimous reply. ‘And yet Mary seems to 
have .been commended for her action,’ I said. 
They admitted this, but said that to them it was 
a real difficulty? 

1. It was probably at Martha’s suggestion that 
the special feast was prepared with which to wel- 
come Jesus on one of His periodical halts at their 
home. It afforded her the right opportunity of 
showing her affection and esteem for her brother’s 
honoured guest. She was probably celebrated 
for her perfect entertainments, and took a just 
pride in the satisfaction they invariably elicited. 
For such a housekeeper as Martha must have 
1W.M. Clow, Idylis of Bethany, 156. 

° M. Stevenson, in The Expository Times, xxviii. 478. 
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been, the feast is the chief way in which she can 
express her esteem for her Guest, and her anxiety 
to render Him a service. That which probably 
most appealed to Martha and aroused her com- 
passion, as she thought of the homelessness of 
Jesus, was the absence of those creature comforts 
which she regarded as so essential to her brother’s 
weliare. She doubtless listened with interest to 
the accounts Christ gave them of His varied 
receptions at the different towns and villages He 
visited in His journeyings, but her mind dwelt 
longest on the irregularity of His meals, and the 
absence of those little home comforts which 
bulked so largely in her housekeeper’s mind. With 
the motherly heart with which every true woman 
is invariably endowed, she pitied the Wanderer, 
and resolved that as long as He was her Guest 
He should be surrounded with every comfort and 
receive every attention. The feast was but the 
earnest of the many good things she had in store 
for Him. 


2. What was Martha’s fault? Certainly not 
her hospitality, not her work and loving service. 
Nor was Mary praised for her idleness. Absence 
of service is not devotion. Nor is Martha blamed 
for extravagance. There is a place in the Christ- 
ian life for costly service. Martha has decided 
that for that evening at least her sphere of work 
is the kitchen; no one has interfered with her 
decision. She has decided the scale on which the 
entertainment is to take place and again she has 
her way.. But Martha claims the right to decide 
Mary’s sphere of work as well as her-own, and 
it is then as always that the trouble begins. If 
Martha's judgment of Mary’s conduct were cor- 
rect, it was a sister’s duty to hide the selfishness, 
not to call attention to it. Martha’s distracted 
effort to do justice to the occasion has had its 
natural sequel in loss of self-control. Forgetting 
the courtesy due from hostess to guest and from 
disciple to Master, she even reprimands Jesus. 

Service is not contrasted with devotion; pro- 
vision for the supply of homely needs is not 
depreciated in comparison with prayer or Bible 
study. But we are reminded that we are respons- 
ible for our own choice of work, not for our 
neighbour’s; and the spirit that serves at the 
wrong time is compared with the spirit that re- 
cognizes that there is a time to serve and a time 
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to listen. The time to listen is when Jesus 
speaks. Even in the most solemn moment of our 
lives, are there not voices that break in and call 
us to service, it may be vain and meaningless 
service, almost before the Master has begun to 
speak ? 


3. What, then, is the spirit of Christ’s criticism 
of these two women? It is that bodily activity 
is not everything, that there is @ spiritual nature 
which also demands attention, and that it is 
possible to be very energetic in body at the expense 
of the soul. It may be, as many have supposed, 
that there was an implied rebuke of luxury, a 
double meaning in the words, ‘ But one thing 
is needful,’ and that Christ meant to say that the 
‘hospitable heart that opened itself to receive His 
words was a more welcome thing than this elab- 
orate hospitality of the table; that for Him, in 
fact, mere eating and drinking had no charm. It 
may be that this incident followed immediately 
on the parable of the Good Samaritan, and was 
meant to be read alongside of it; for we are all 
more eager to do than to think, to rush upon a 
duty than to sit down in quietness to digest a 
truth. There is a vast amount of philanthropy 
which, good and honest as it is, wastes rather than 
nurtures the soul. We may be so busy pouring in 
oil and wine that we forget our plain duty to 
our own souls: we may be so fussily energetic, 
even in good works, that we fritter away our finer 
powers of aspiration and emotion. We may sit 
on so many committees of charity that we have no 
time to pray, and may rush hither and thither 
on so many excellent errands of human service, 
that we are never alone with God. 

{ ‘What a foul subject,’ Thoreau says in his 
Letters, ‘is this of doing good, instead of minding 
one’s life, which should be his business; doing 
good as a dead carcass, which is only fit for man- 
ure, instead of as a living man,—instead of taking 
care to flourish, and smell, and taste sweet, and 
refresh all mankind to the extent of our capacity 
and quality. If I ever did a man any good, in 
their sense, of course it was something exceptional 
and insignificant compared with the good or evil 
which I am constantly doing by being what I 
am.’ Humane though he was, he felt that phil- 
anthropy ‘is not love for one’s fellowman in the 


broadest sense’; not the flower and fruit of a | 
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man’s character, but only the stem and leaves; 
not the constant superfluity of his benevolence, 
but a ‘ partial and transitory act’ in which there 
is frequently too large an admixture of self-con- 
sciousness. ‘There are a thousand hacking at 
the branches of evil to one who is striking at 
the root, and it may be that he who bestows the 
largest amount of time and money on the needy 
is doing the most by his mode of life to produce 
the misery which he strives in vain to relieve.’ + 


This is a woman’s story, and it is not difficult 
to see how closely it applies itself to the life of 
woman. One of the most pathetic thoughts 
about the lot of woman is that so much of her 
life consists of untabulated and unpraised duties 
the continual recurrence of small tasks which need 
an infinite patience, but which win no immediate 
reward, and serve no visible public end. There 
is many a woman who says with deep regret : 
“Would that I could be a Mary, and have leis- 
ure to sit quiet for a little while at the feet of 
Christ. Once I had time to think, and write, 
and grow, and I felt the joy of intellectual expan- 
sion; but now I am always tired, and my hands 
are never still, and my work is never done. For 
me the life of Mary would be an exquisite delight, 
but mine is the trivial round, the common task; 
and where there are many mouths to be fed, and 
many garments to be mended, life is too contin- 
uously laborious even for a snatched moment of 
Mary’s quiet.’ But even if all this be true, do 
not forget that you still have a soul which has 
its claims, and that all other claims perish be- 
fore these. The work will be no worse done if 
you have sat at Jesus’ feet in the early morning 
hours before it begins. Do not’let the energy of 
your nature exhaust itself on practical life alone. 
The day will come, perhaps, when your children 
will need a teacher and a prophetess as well as a 
mother, and if you cannot then be what they need, 
they will seek elsewhere the guidance of the soul 
which it is your supreme privilege to afford. And 
even if you cannot be all you would like in this 
respect, you can at least learn not to be jealous cf 
the Mary whose life is not as yours. The world 
cannot thrive without both the energy of Martha 
and the spiritual force of Mary, and it is possible 
for the true woman to unite both gifts, and, being 
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diligent in business, still know how to be fervent 
in spirit and devout in soul, 

§ Mary’s part Stopford Brooke understood so 
thoroughly, and thought so incomparably the 
better, that the necessity of Martha’s would escape 
him now and then. He was apt to treat the 
charm of life as though produced by the touch 
ot a magic wand, as indeed it sometimes is; nor 
did he always perceive, what is surely a fact, that 
in the actual world Mary is often another name 
for Martha off duty.* 

§ Do not let us set the two sisters against each 
other. They are both very admirable women. 
It is written that ‘ Jesus loved Martha and her 
sister. To think of Martha as only a hard, 
scolding woman; to whom all life is a drud- 
gery, and of Mary as a sickly and languid 
dreamer, for ever sitting with folded hands and 
upturned eyes, piously doing nothing, is to carica- 
ture them. Jesus loved both; and each in her 
own way showed her love for the Lord. One of 


the lessons of the subject is this, that we are the | 


complement—that is, the completement—of each 
other, balancing each other’s defects. The fresh- 
ness and charm of life lies in this variety of 
character, and it is a great folly when we can- 
not appreciate one without seeming to depreciate 
another. It would be a poor world that had 
nothing but Marys. It would be a poor world 
that had nothing but Marthas. We want them 
both. If thou wouldst be perfect, combine the 
two wisely, and, as Coventry Patmore sings, be 
“a Mary in the temple, and a Martha in the 


home.’ ° 


The waves forever move; 
The hills forever rest : 
Yet each the heavens approve, 
And Love alike hath blessed 
A Martha’s household care, 
A Mary’s cloistered prayer.® 


1L.P. Jacks, Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke, ii. 
279. 

2M. G. Pearse, I1 the Banqueting House, 168. 

* J. Bannister Tapp. 
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The Tyranny of Things. 
Luke x. 41.—‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things.’ 


THIS story is one of those familiar incidents 
which are part of our everyday lives. - With a 
little imagination we can see the whole thing 
happening before our eyes. The sisters lived 
together and Christ was their great friend. One 
day He made a sudden visit to their house, 
probably accompanied by other friends. Hospi- 
tality demanded that they should be given a meal. 
Martha set about getting it ready, and soon there 
was great commotion in the kitchen. But Mary, 
having probably done all that was really nec- 
essary to help in the preparation, as the word 
‘also’ in v. 39 implies, lingered in Christ’s 
presence, and finally settled herself at His feet, 
drinking in His words. For a while Martha said 
nothing, but at last her irritation mastered her, 
and she exploded in righteous indignation. 
‘Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that 
she help me.’ But Jesus turned on her with a 
gentle rebuke, smiling the while, ‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things: but one thing is needful: and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.’ 

It was a clear case of the tyranny of things. 
Things have their place in life. We live in a 
material world. Our nature has its physical 
side. Right through, life is a traffic in things 
which our hands handle and our bodies wear. 
Our most spiritual fellowships have their medium 
in material things—gifts, words, smiles, caresses. 
All these on the material side are things. The 
dearest word of love is only a vibration in the 
The 
finest violin music is, on the material side, only 
“the scraping of hair upon catgut.’ Life is one 
long piece of symbolism. The trouble comes 
when things take the first place and lose their 
meaning by becoming an end in themselves: 
Then life is materialized and we lose it through 
absorption in the mechanism of living. This 
was what was happening to Martha. The 
tyranny of things was getting hold of her. It 
was this Jesus rebuked. ‘ Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about things: but Mary 
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hath chosen that better part, which shall not be | 
taken away from her.’ | 


1. In the first place, then, the warning to 
Martha is a plea for simplicity in the material 
things of life. Christ did not mean that the 
guests should go without their The 
body must be fed. No man can live the highest 
kind of life on a starvation diet. He did not 
expect His message to get home to people whose | 
bodies were weary with toil and bitter with need. 

That is what we often forget. Some people 

would deal with others as if they were pure 

spirit. There is no such being—on this planet 

at least. There are people in our own land who 

are physically incapable of listening to any gospel | 
_ of love which eloquence or persuasion can utter. 
They are sunk in a death-struggle for existence 
which takes up all their thought and leaves them 
nothing over. It is difficult not to be a material- 
ist when a man is starving. The body must 
be satisfied before the soul can rise into the con- 
templation of higher things. There are people | 
to whom you cannot carry the gospel in any other 
form than a loaf of bread—to them the only 
sacramental medium of the love of Christ. 

But that is far from saying that we are to 
swing to the opposite pole. The trouble is we | 
so readily drift into an artificial standard of what | 
is necessary for life. Christ’s demand was very 
simple. He did not want an elaborate meal, only 
a simple dish, which Martha could have prepared 
without much trouble or any strain to her spirit. 
But Martha had her own ideas. She had doubt- 
less a reputation for, hospitality. What would 
people think if she did not rise to the occasion? 
So the process of elaboration went on, till the 
dinner became the end and object of her care 
instead of the medium of her friendship. | Her 
love lost. itself in seeking too fine a way of ex- 
pressing itself, and her mind became overloaded 
with worries which clouded her spirit and filled 
the whole house with unrest. ‘One thing is 
needed,’ said Christ. It was a plea for simplicity. 
Do not let things become your master. Do not 
let your life. be ey burdened with things that its 
‘meaning is lost. Do not let the means of living 


dinner. 


become t 2 master of life., . 
he ig sat and His call come home to us 


to-day. ow many people, for instance, begin 
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life with certain necessities. As their income 
add luxuries, and feel aggrieved if 
They climb into a higher 
larger 
entertaining. 


grows they 
they cannot get them. 
scale, which demands a house, 
greater spending, more elaborate 
So the tyranny of things grows, while all the 
time, if only they knew it, they are losing peace 
and freedom and opening their souls to a thou- 


social 


sand petty anxieties and disappointments. How 
many people to-day imagine they possess a house 
while in reality the house possesses them! How 


many are there who spend their days following 
a fashion which in their hearts they despise, mak- 
ing calls in which there is no friendship, giving 
their days to rounds of social duty and fashionable 
entertainments which bore them to extinction, but 
from which their artificial society gives them no 
release. 


They con the ritual of routine 
With minds to one dead likeness blent, 
And never even in dreams have seen 
The things that are more excellent. 


We can become the victims of plenty as well 
as the victims of poverty. We can be sunk in a 
mansion as well as ina hovel. When ‘the thing 
to do’ becomes more important than the right- 
ness of the man who does it or the spirit he puts 
into it, life is being lost in seeking it, and the car 
has begun to run off with the driver. 

{The rich man does not belong to himself. 
He belongs—he who is an animate being—to 
what is inanimate. He has no time to reflect 
or choose. Money is a pitiless master who toler- 
ates no other besides himself. Devoting all his 
attention to the care of his wealth, striving ever 
to increase it, revelling in the material pleasures 
his wealth procures him, the rich man cannot 
think of his soul. He is not even conscious that 
his sick, stifled, mutilated, corrupt soul stands in 
need of healing. He dwells, body and soul, in 
that part of the world which, according to con- 
tracts and laws, he has the right to call his own, 
but which often he has neither the time, the wish, 
nor the strength to enjoy. He must serve it and 
save it, and he does not give himself the time 
to save his own soul. His entire capacity for 
loving is centered upon this heap of matter which 
has become his master, which has supplanted his 
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soul, 
freedom. 

The rich man’s horrible fate is contained in 
this double paradox, that in order to obtain power 
over living men, he is become the slave of things 
that are dead, and that in order to obtain a part— 
a very small part, 


D. 
than this. 
need never be borne, but it also makes life harder 
for other people. It tries to pull Mary into the 
stream. It creates a false standard for others. 
Who taught the munition girls during the war 
the disastrous extravagance that made them spend 
their money on the fur coats and gaudy jewellery 
which were a load instead of an enrichment? It 
takes little children at school and cheapens life 
for them, dwarfing and cramping their souls at 


the very start and turning them into malformed | 


products of convention, and mean ambitions. 
And it intensifies the struggle for others. It is 
only partly true that where there is great pros- 
perity for some, others have a share in it, picking 
up the crumbs from the rich man’s table. The 
false’ demand for luxuries on the part of some 
keeps others out of their fair share of life’s neces- 
sities. A civilization over-loaded with luxury at 
the one end always has a sink of stark and debas- 
ing poverty at the other: And what creates this 
bitter struggle and raises this false standard 
the tyranny of things over souls which have lost 
sight of the meaning of life in the struggle to live. 
If we are to be ready at God’s call we must be 
free, and we must cultivate the spirit of detach- 
ment. For this freedom we must pay the price 
of self-denial, and keep a guard upon the en- 
croachment,of material things, lest in, gaining the 
world we lose our souls. When we lose the 
pilgrim spirit, and forget that we are strangers 
on the earth, we lose the earth itself. Only the 
man who is detached from the world can so use 
the world as to possess its real joy and satis- 
faction. When Garibaldi was an exile in South 
America, he employed his time in freeing the little 
republic of Rio Grande, and was successful. 
But he himself lived as a poor man. During 


his absence his wife was so reduced in circum- | 


! Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 204. 


indeed,—he has forfeited the | lif 
rate 


It loads our own lives with cares that | 


{ 
and deprived him of every remnant of | 


But there is more in the tyranny oz things | 


| over, 


stances that she had not even a candle to light 
the house at nightfall. After the campaign was 
the citizens offered the hero lands, money, 
rewards of all sorts. But everything he steadily 
refused for himself and his companions, lest it 
should tempt them to settle down and forget their 
-task of freeing distant Italy. He refused to 
nslaved by the tyranny of things and so miss 
the purpose of life. He would not be entangled 
in the shadows and miss the substance. | Christ 
calls us all to a new grasp of the meaning of life 
and the things we do and possess, that the care 
and trouble of things may not cheat us out of 
joy and peace. 

§ In his book, The Great Hunger, Johan Bojer 
tells of a young and clever engineer, with bound- 
less ambition but without any faith, who gave 
himself to his profession with all his nature: 
‘Into this world of fire and smoke and glowing 
iron, racing wheels and steam hammers, he thrust 
his way, intent on one thing—to learn, and learn, 
and ever learn.’ In time he made a fortune and 
retired. But he could find no peace in a country 
life. The steel called him, and he set to work 
upon an invention which baffled him. He failed, 
and tried again, spent all his money and kept 
spending, for the steel had got hold of him. His 
mind then began to give way. One night he 
imagined he saw a dim shape in his workshop 
which said to him, ‘It will do no good to pray. 
You may dream yourself away from these things, 
but you must offer yourself to them at last. You 
are bound fast to these things. Outside of them 
your soul is nothing’ ‘The tyranny of things 
was complete. A broken man, he crept away 
to a quiet spot in the hills and there he lived out 
his days with shattered nerves. But he found 
the way of peace at last. Jt was in giving way 
to a fine impulse of his soul. His child was 
killed by the dog of a surly neighbour who was 
very poor, and the father seemed to have reached 
the last abyss of pain. Then one night he rose 
up, took a bag of seed and sowed it in the neigh- 
bour’s empty field. ‘I went and sowed seed in my 
enemy’s field that God might exist,’ he wrote to 
a friend. It was a strange way to put it. But 
he was falling back on the last reality of love and 


forgiveness which in the abyss had risen out of 
the darkness to find him.? vp 


1J. Reid, The Victory of God, 126. 
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a: 


One Thing Needful. 


Luke x. 42.—‘ But one thing is needful.’ 


‘THESE are among the most familiar words of the 
Bible. “They have formed the theme of thousands 
of sermons. There is no phrase which recurs 
more perpetually in our religious writers. It is 
universally assumed that when our Lord uttered 
the words, He laid down'in the most concise and 
most pointed way possible a religious principle of 
the most profound and most radical character. 
Now it is worth while to notice that some of 
the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament re- 


port our Lord’s words thus: ‘ but few things are 


needful, or one’; and that reading is preferred | 


in the revision of the Greek text by Westcott 
and Hort. If He did say that, then He meant; 


“There is no need of an elaborate meal,:a few | 


things or one will suffice. Indeed only one por- 
tion is necessary—that which Mary has chosen.’ 


What do we gain by surrendering the old fam- | 


iliar interpretation of the passage? 
first of all, escape from a merely conventional 
reading of the story; we gain what painting 
gained when it escaped from the gold _back- 
grounds, and ring halos, and monastic attitudes 
of the Middle-age saints and martyrs, and got 
back to natural expression and human forms; we 
get back to actuality, to nature, to humanity. 
And next, we gain an immense freshness in the 
reading and application of the story. 


1. Do you grasp what Christ means? He 
is speaking not of what the sisters need, but of 
what He needs. 
says that Jesus is pointing out to Martha that 
there is only one supremely important thing, the 
salvation of the soul, and is warning her that 
Mary is nearer to it than she is—all that inter- 
pretation is as clumsy as Martha was. It makes 
Jesus seem unhuman. And it is absolutely un- 
true to the whole spirit of His approach to the 
lives of men and women. He is surely speaking 
here of His own need. And He says to Martha, 
“You are anxious about preparing for Me many 
things, but I need very little, indeed, I need only 
one thing, and Mary has chosen to give Me that. 
The simplest fare is all I need for outward hos- 
pitality, there is no cause for fret or worry about 


All the old interpretation which | 


We gain, | 


| getting that ready, but what I want most of all 


is communion of mind with mind, and Mary is 
giving me that.’ The truth is He was lonely 


when He came into this home at Bethany, as 


He was so often lonely. 
ship. 


He wanted companion- 
He craved 


for the support of a kindred thought and the rest 


He longed for understanding. 


“Few things are needed 

or one, and Mary has chosen that good part, 

which shall not be taken away from her.’ 
Some may shrink from that line of interpreta- 


of a responsive spirit. 


tion, feeling that it makes Jesus almost too human. 
They prefer, perhaps, to think of Him as sufh- 
cient to Himself, always able to give but never 
They feel that it makes Him 
less than Divine to say that He felt the need of 
human companionship. 


needing to receive. 


But this is a question not 
of opinion but of fact, and you cannot read the 
gospel without discovering that Jesus did feel the 


| need of companionship. ‘ Could ye not watch with 


me one hour?’ he said to His disciples at the last. 
He really shrank from the awful loneliness; He 
wanted someone to share it with Him. And it 
is the same in this home at Bethany; He wants 
companionship and finds it. 


2. Have we not all the right in the world to 
say that what Jesus wanted centuries ago is still 
His desire? Can we not take a certain step from 
the thing He valued most in the hospitality of 
Bethany to what He will value most in the hos- 
pitality of faith and love to-day? Has the human 
record lost its meaning in the great place which 
faith assigns to Jesus at the right hand of the 
Father? No, surely! If the truth of the Incar- 
nation means anything, it means there is a perpet- 
ual union between the human and the Divine, and 
that as we look to the Christ to-day we are to 
interpret Him by the light revealed when He 
was upon earth. 

If we use the incident in that way, as a medium 
of present revelation, then the message amounts 
to this. When Jesus comes into any human heart 
His supreme claim upon it is for the spirit of 
understanding and repose. His chief need of 
us is to make our minds vibrate with His 
thoughts, and our hearts express the intensity 
and the breadth of His love. And when Jesus 
comes to the hospitality of a Church which bears 
His name, what He asks of that Church is that 
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it shall sit at His feet and understand His word 
and respond. This is a thought simple enough, 
and yet for lack of real hold upon it the will of 
Christ tarries and His Kingdom waits. We 
could put whole sections of Christian history 
under the title of Martha, and read them as the 
offering of a false kind of hospitality to Christ, 
a service pure in motive but failing in under- 
standing. 

The symbol of it ali is Martha, with her 
laborious meal fretfully prepared. She cannot 
even understand that there can be any other way 
of welcoming Christ than hers. In that light 
some of us look upon many of the elaborations 
of worship and ceremony and creed. How com- 
plex it has all grown in the course of the centur- 
ies. We should be wrong, perhaps, to condemn 
it. There are temperaments which best express 
their worship and religious life by these means. 
But when the demand is made that all those who 
would honour Christ should do it in this parti- 
cular way and no other, then what we hear is 
nothing more dignified than the irritable voice of 
Martha coming from the kitchen to the sitting- 
room: ‘Lord, dost thou not care that my sister 
has left me to serve alone?’ And above all the 
clamour and confusion into which organized 
Christianity has come, we hear the voice of Jesus 
saying: ‘But few things are needful—or one.’ 

3. So Christ in the home at Bethany becomes 
a picture in miniature of Christ in the world, 
and He is saying to us in all the complexity of 
our religious life, ‘But few things are needful, 
or one.’ It is to that real union with Himself 
that He invites us. He needs it if the world is 
ever to be won to His Kingdom. We need con- 
cern ourselves but little with the outward side of 
faith or worship. The one thing needful is the 
depth and the reality of our personal relationship 
with Him. ‘This is the simple heart of the faith 
on which everything depends. Are we at the 
feet of Jesus, responsive to His word? Is our 
thought in living touch with His mind? It is 
so possible to touch the outer side of Christianity 
and never to get near to its heart and soul. What 
we'are all needing to-day is a great revival of 
personal religion, a fresh understanding of Christ, 
and a new ‘response and allegiance.’ ‘Down ‘be- 
‘neath all the formalities, are we at the feet of 


Jesus? Are we honouring Him'in the way He 
desires? It is a great and decisive step when 
the desire to honour Christ at all is born in the 
heart. But even after that there remains the 
distinction between Martha, who is troubled in 
preparing what Jesus does not want, and Mary, 
who instinctively offers Him the one thing need- 
ful. And that message can be summed up by 
saying that while love is always great and Divine, 
the love which understands is the greatest thing 
in the world. 


*Mid all the trafic of the ways,— 
Turmoils without, within,— 
Make in my heart a quiet place, 
And come and dwell therein! 


—A little shrine of quietness, 

All sacred to Thyself, 

Where Thou shalt all my soul possess, 
And I may find myself; 


—A little silent sacred place, 

Where we may commune hold; 

Where Thy white Love shall me embrace 
And from the world enfold; 


—A little place of mystic grace, 
Of self and sin swept bare, 
Where I may look into Thy face, 
And talk with Thee in prayer. 


Come !—occupy my silent place, 
And make Thy dwelling there! 
More grace is wrought in quietness 
Than any is aware.? 


The Good Part. 


Luke x. 42.—‘ But one thing is needful; for Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away from 


| her.’ 


In one of his essays Mr. A. C. Benson calls the 
story of Martha and Mary a very mysterious 
one. ‘It is quite clear,’ he says, ‘that Martha 
was rebuked, not for being hospitable, but for 


| being fussy; but it isnot at all clear what Mary 


was praised for—certainly not for being useful. 
She was not praised for visiting the sick, or for 
attending committecs, but apparently for doing 
nothing—for sitting still, for listening to talk, 


1 John Oxenham, The Vision Splendid, 44, 
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and for being interested. Presumably both were 
sympathetic, and Martha showed it by practical 
kindness, and attention to the knives and the 
plates. But what was the one thing needful? 
What was the good part, which Mary had 
chosen, and which would not be taken from 
her?’? 


1. Let us understand first of all that it was 
not the choice of the contemplative in preference 
to the active life. That preference is expressed 
and emphasized in mystical literature. In Mad- 
ame Guyon’s commentaries we read : 
receives Jesus into her house; that is as much as 
the active life can attain to. But Mary, who 
signifies the contemplative life, was seated. 


‘Martha | 


That | 
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“being seated’ expresses the repose of her con- | 


but listen to the voice of her dear Master, who 
teaches, nourishes, and quickens her with His 
own word. 
that word! It makes itself heard because you 
put yourself in a state to hear it: you listened 
for it, and you rested in that silence and that peace 
without which it is not possible to hear that 
‘word which is heard only in heart-silence ! ’ 

4 Cardinal Newman has a sermon on this very 
text, in which he gives ‘the good part’ to the 
priest, the separated man who is withdrawn from 
the ordinary work of men. ' Men and women 
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were true... let me dwell with Martha, the 
nimble-handed helper, and not with Mary; who 
gives no finger to lift the crushing burden that 
weighs upon the weary and heavy-laden hearts 
of men.’ 


2. But not all mystics have made this mistake. 
St. Teresa, most practical and level-headed of the 
ascetical school of mystics, shows an inclination 
towards Martha and away from Mary, as com- 
monly interpreted; and we can perhaps read 
between the lines and conclude that she had been 
a little overdone with those in her convent who 
practised too exclusively the cult of the younger 
sister. Hence she says in her book called ‘ The 
Interior Castle’ (Eng. trans. p. 197): ‘ Believe 
me, Martha and Mary must go together in enter- 


templation; in that sacred rest she does nothing | taining our Lord, and in order to have Him 


_ always with us, we must treat Him well and pro- 


Oh! Mary, happy Mary, to hear | 
| if her sister had not helped her. 


who are withdrawn from the ordinary means by | 


which we earn our bread represent the typical 
Mary who won our Master’s regard. I utterly 
reject the interpretation! There is nothing 
more holy in lighting the candles at the altar than 
in lighting the lamps in the streets, nothing more 
sacred in distributing the bread at the communion 
table than in lovingly feeding our little ones at 
home. A priest has no more ‘the good part’ 
than a pedlar; nay, the pedlar may be infinitely 
more distinguished by it than the priest. Card- 
inal Newman gives the good part to those who do 
no work in the ordinary sense of the word, to 
old people who cannot work, to little children 
who have not begun to work, and to priests who 
are withdrawn from common work altogether. 
This is the Mary type, the folk who are with- 
drawn from the bustle and the stir of the work- 
ing life. I reject the interpretation, For if this 

a A. C. Benson, The Silent Isle, 7. 
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| are the most practical of their kind. 


vide food for Him. How could Mary have 
entertained Him in sitting always at His feet, 
His food is, 
that we should strive in every possible way that 
souls may be saved, and may praise Him. . But 
you may make the objection that our Lord 
told Mary she had ‘chosen the better part’; 
true, because she had already performed the office 
of Martha, and had showed great regard for our 
Lord by washing His feet, and wiping them with 
her hair.’ 

(1) Thus Mary chose the good part, first, 
because her choice included Martha’s.. Where 
have we got our impression that the devout are 
the indolent, and that the prayerful are the in- 
active? ‘The mystics are not the loafers; they 
The one 
who sits at the Master’s feet does the most of 
the running! To be a Mary is to include a 
Martha too. Yes, just because Mary sat she 
could run! Dr. Johnson has told us that the 
two characteristic marks of the saints are ‘ vigour 
and efficiency.’ “They are characterized by force, 
but by well-directed and effective force, aim- 
ing at some definite and practical end. Saint 
Teresa was a mystic, a dreamer, if you will, one 
who sat long at the Master’s feet, but she was 
a woman also of boundless activity, speeding here 
and there, seeking the salvation and education of 
the race. And so it was with Mary. 


1 J. H, Jowett, in The Examiner, Nov, 23, 1905, p. 484. 
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: (2);Then Mary’s output ,was more effective 
than, Martha’s. . If you had seen; Martha you 
would frequently, have. said of, her doings: ‘ She 
would.do more if she did less!’ She was always on 
the move, but her movements were not effective. 
If she had sat a little more with the Lord her 
running would haye been, more fruitful. Mary 
never seemed so busy as. Martha, but every ounce 
of her, energy. told. In her doings; she was not 
“cumbered ’; that is to say, she was not distracted, 
‘not anxious, not troubled. She moved with the 
strength. of quietness. To use a very modern 
analogy, .Martha moved with the, impetuosity of 
a motor car, Mary moved. like a perfume... Mary 
knew},when sitting would help the running. | She 
was, never afraid of seeming to waste time. in 
order, to,save.it. . Martha was so afraid of wast- 
ing time that. there was a constant leakage of 
her power.. Mary knew that for all competent 
activity it was needful to sit at the Master’s feet. 


(3) For—this is the ‘third point—deep com- 
munion with the Lord is the secret of all effect- 
ive service of men. '‘ Doing” is comparatively 
easy, but “efficient doing’ demands the Infinite. 
Why, in the very instance before us Martha’s 
doing might have been much better done! There 
are signs of nervous haste about her, of hot in- 
tensity, of irritableness and irritation. |The 
woman is overwrought. The Lord Himself des- 
cribes her as distracted and ‘ troubled.’ She bustles 
about her doing, and her very doing is like the 
firing of an ill-directed and feebly-handled gun. 
What does Martha need? She needs to sit 
down. "Ay, but she must sit in the right place. 
“At Jesu’s feet, to hear His word.’ The busiest 
mother will do amazingly well for herself if she 
will withdraw from the ardent demands of the 
domestic circle and have ten minutes with her 
Lord. ‘But I have so many things to do!’ Yes, 
but you will do them better for the apparent 
waste. Deep communion gives us the power of 
fine action. It conveys to the soul a calm assur- 
ance of God. You come back to your house- 
work or to your day’s work, whatever it may be, 
with a tremendous consciousness that you are in 
the presence of the Lord. That assurance 
clenches and consolidates the entire life. It. dis- 
misses distractions and binds up the heart in unity. 
The nerves are soothed and calmed and the soul 
is stilled. 
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A small Voice whispered, : 

‘.For, My sake . ; } 

‘Keep tryst with Me! pe 

There are so many minutes in a day, 

So spare Me ten. 

It shall be proven, then, 

Ten minutes set apart can well repay. 

You shall accomplish more 

If you will shut your door 

For. ten short minutes just to watch and pray. 
It is a wondrous and surprising thing, 

How that ten minutes takes the piercing sting 
From vexing circumstance and. poisonous dart 
Hurled by. the enemy straight at, my heart. 

So, ta the woman tempest-tossed and.tried_ 

By household cares, and hosts of things beside, 
With all my strc hete God bids me say to you : 
‘Dear soul, do try the daily Interview! ’? 


Jesus in Prayer. 


Luke xi. 1.—‘ As he was praying ina certain place.’ 


Tue fact that Jesus prayed brings Him very near 
to us in His true manhood. We thank God for 
the story of His weariness when He sat on the 
well, and of His slumber when, worn out with 
a hard day’s work, He slept on the hard wooden 
pillow in the stern of the fishing boat among the 
nets and the litter. It brings Him near to us 
when we read that He thirsted, and nearer still 
when the immortal words fall on our wondering 
ears, ‘ Jesus wept. But even more precious than 
these indications of His true participation in 
physical needs and human emotion is the great 
evidence of His prayers—that He too lived a 
life of dependence, of communion, and of sub- 
mission; that in our religious life, as in all our 
life, He is our pattern and forerunner. As the 
Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, He shows that He 
is not ashamed to call us brethren by this, that 
He too avows that He lives by faith; and by 


' His life—and surely pre-eminently by His prayers 


—declares, ‘I will put my trust in him.’ We 
cannot think of Christ too often or too absolutely 
as the object of faith; and as the hearer of our 
cries;, but we may, and some of us do, think 
of Him too seldom as the pattern of faith, and 


1 Fay Inchfawn, ‘The Verse-Book ‘of a Homely 
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as the ete. for our, devotion... We should 
feel Him, a:great deal nearer us;-and the fact of 
His manhood, would not only be grasped more 
clearly; by orthodox. believers, but. would. be felt 
in more of its;true tenderness, if. we gave more 
prominence in our thoughts. to that picture of the 
praying Christ. |. : 
How didi; Jesus pray? He prayed with His 
whole ; canes saga unified into. a channel of 
prayen., gx. 19Y 


pu H Sesus ‘iy w ith His physical body.—His 
physical body. entered into the prayer life of 
Jesus. eden 5. dy had its moods of weariness and 
heaviness, ‘and all the physical liabilities to weak- 
ness, but ‘He’ compelled His body to become a 
atid channel of His mind and spirit. He con- 
quered its” moods. | And a great deal of our 
impotence in j prayer as Christian people arises from 
the surrender to our physical moods. A great 
deal of the spiritual declension of-many has come 
through listening to the voice of the body in its 
weariness, ‘th its moods, in its lack of desire to 
pray. ‘We | yield to the pleadings of the body 
infinitely eH easily than the athlete. The 
athlete who i is preparing to row, or to play foot- 
ball, conquers. every mood of his body that it may 
be a perfect means of achievement. Christ con- 
quered His. physical life in prayer, and if we 
are to be men of prayer we must have the courage 
to bend our physical life into obedience; and that 
is no small matter. We talk about courage in 
the big things, in the dramatic crises of our life, 
but here is a call for courage every morning and 
every evening, to train our physical life into 
obedience to our higher life. 


2. The mind of Jesus entered into His prayers. 
—His mind was assailed by secondary suggestions. 
Secondary duties tried to usurp the first place, 
but Jesus concentrated His mind by an act of 
will upon that Divine thing for which He should 
pray. He agonized, and part of the mysterious 
agony of Jesus was the concentration of His mind 
while sinister suggestions were clamouring for the 
frst place. We sometimes hear people say that 
‘hey cannot concentrate in prayer; they say. that 
is one of their failings. But those same people 
may be able:to concentrate at cards. They can 
‘oncentrate at the theatre, or upon a light novel. 
The lack'of-concentration in prayer is not lack 
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of mental ability.. It is simply a lack of interest. 
Every one of us has the power of concentration 
upon the thing in which we. are sufficiently 
interested. 
{1 L think wanderings, in prayer must be treated 
according to, their, causes. Sometimes they arise 
from. bodily causes (headache, lassitude,, etc.), 
and then they should be regarded as a, Cross. 
Do the best you can, to surmount them; but if, 
after all effort, they remain, do not think of them 
as really spoiling prayer.. God sees your will 
to pray. 

But more often, they arise from some moral 


defect, such as unbraced. faith, self-absorption, 
wilful irritation. Try to trace them to their 
source. ‘Why could I not pray to-day? Was 


it not because I was set on my own way, and 
would not accept God’s? Was it not because I 
failed to lift up my heart to God, and did not try 
to put away self-centred thoughts? Was it not 
because I brooded over my cares, and was not 
prepared to cast them on Him? If you can find 
out the cause, the remedy is usually clear, though 
it may take time and trouble to apply it. If 
the cause is not evident, still it probably lies in 
some such direction, and one cannot do amiss 
by taking such precautions as these. Remain 
quiet a few minutes before prayer, trying to re- 
member God’s presence, your right to draw near 
in Christ, the promised power of the Holy Ghost : 
think over your petitions before you ask them: 
‘Ts this just what I ought to desire and ask for? 
or is it self-will?’ Then kneel and make your 
requests known, breaking them up with occasional 
acts of recollection of God, of faith in Him, 
of submission, and especially of thanksgiving. 
Thanks-giving is wings to prayer.’ 


3. The spirit of Jesus entered into His prayer 
life—He was always conscious of the nearness 
of His Father. When Jesus asked for anything, 
He believed at that moment He received it. 
That is to say, Jesus based His certainty of hav- 
ing received what He asked, not by His feelings, 
not by the sight of His eyes; He based it on the 
character and promises of God. \ Here we go 
astray. We believe our prayers are answered if 
we see or if we feel them answered. The teach- 
ing of the whole Bible is that first of all we must 


1 Letters of The Rev) H. H.' Jeaffreson, 7. 
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claim the answer. | Take, for example, the story 
of the walls of Jericho. The people shouted 
before the walls fell. This is the Bible accent, 
that is faith, that is victory, to shout before the 
walls fall. 
no religion in that. 
answer before His eyes saw it, before His feelings 
revealed it. So it must be with us. We must 
base our belief on the character and promise of 
God in Christ. We must believe on the bare 
word of God. Those warriors in the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews were men 
and women who grasped that great fundamental 
idea of God’s dealings with men. 


When the storm was proudest, 
And the wind was loudest, 
I heard the hollow caverns drinking down below; 
When the stars were bright, 
And the ground was white, 
heard the grasses springing underneath the snow. 


. + 


When the sun was setting, 
All the clouds were getting 
Beautiful and silvery in the rising moon; 
Beneath the leafless trees 
Wrangling in the breeze, 
I could hardly see them for the leaves of June.? 


Learning to Pray, 


Anybody can shout after; there is | 


And so Christ claimed His | 


that He was nearer God than they, but becaus 
they believed that He could bring them neare 
Their thirst for God, and their belief that Jest 
knew the secret of its satisfaction, are both to b 
seen in the request of one of them (was it Pete 
or John?), ‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’ We do nc 


_know whether they overheard the words 


Luke xi, 1.—‘ And it came to pass, as he was praying | 


ina certain place, that when he ceased, one of his discip- 
les said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, even as John 
also taught his disciples,’ 


Wear from the first attracted and attached the | 
disciples to Jesus must have been the dim feeling | 


that in Him was a deeper life than their own; 


a deeper life—that is, a life lived nearer to God. | 


His words, spoken as from the Father, His claim 
to know the Father’s will, His faith that the 


Father was with Him—all these things would | 


create and foster the belief in His nearness to 
the Father. 4 
Besides all this, they were witnesses of Christ’s 
praying. His praying not only reinforced their 
belief that He was nearer God than they were, 


but drew from them the expression of their desire | 


to share that nearness. ‘They were disciples of 
Jesus Christ not simply because they believed 


1G. Macdonald, Poetical Works, ii. 294. 


| God. 


Christ’s prayer, and were awed by their love an 
confidence and submission—as we are by the fe 
sentences and the one longer example of Hi 
praying that have come down to us; or whethe 
Christ withdrew Himself from them when H 
would pray to His Father in secret. _ Perhaps 2 


they waited for Him and marvelled that H 


tarried so long before God ‘in the temple,’ the 
revolved in their thoughts what manner of man H 
and knew that He was even then wit 

Perhaps as He came forth to them agai 
He bore traces of this fellowship with God, eve: 
as the face of Moses shone, when he descende 
from the mount where God spake with hin 
Be that as it may, when Christ had done praying 
they seem to have realized, as never before, H: 
exceeding nearness to God, and to have felt, mor 
than ever, a desire to share that nearness. Wit 
all their praying it seemed to them as if they ha 
never yet prayed. They would now be taugh 
how they might draw near to God even as thei 
Master did, and so they say to Him, ‘Lord 
teach us to pray.’ 


was, 


The narrative goes on very simply to tell u 
how Jesus answered this request. We.can easil 
imagine with what joy He did so. He had com 
into the world to bring men near to God, an 
here were His disciples asking to be taught hov 
to approach God. ‘This desire of theirs was th 
beginning of His harvest, or at least the first fain 
flush of green which is the promise’ of -harvest 
That they had been drawn to Himself was much 
but that they should desire for themselves. ; 
closer communion with God, this was evidenc 
of a deepening spiritual life. His life amon; 
them had: created the desire, and so now H 
gladly responds to it. 


1. Yet, after all, we have here only the las 
and the least part of the lesson. The greater par 
of the lesson had been learned when, by thei: 
intercourse with their Master, the desire fo: 
prayer had grown up within the disciples. The 
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words they might use are, in comparison with this, 
1 mere accident, necessary rather for man, that 
1e may pour out his heart before God, than for 
God, who knows the heart of man. When we 
consider how hard it is to make men conscious of 
spiritual things at all, and of their need of God, 
and how hard it is to make them aspire from the 
Jegree of spiritual life they have reached to a 
higher degree, we recognize that the creation of 
such aspiration is greater far than the giving of 
any form of words for its expression. 

Now this aspiration after a nearer approach to 
God than they yet knew had already been created 
in these disciples. They were not godless and 
prayerless men coming now for the first time to 
feel any need of God. Some of them, at least, 
had been pious and God-fearing men before they 
knew Christ... But all of them since they came 
under Christ’s influence had been learning to pray 
—learning, that is, that their relation to God was 
distant and cold compared with their Master’s, 
learning to be more and more discontented with 
themselves, and to long more earnestly after that 
communion with God which Christ had, learning, 
in short, to desire to pray as Christ prayed, which 
is a long step forward in the school of prayer. 


2. But now that they are in the presence of 
God their Father, what desires shall they pour 
out before Him? . Christ gives them a form of 
words which is a simple, direct expression of the 
most fundamental, of spiritual desires and the 
commonest of daily needs. It is true that the 
maturest saint cannot outgrow this form of prayer, 
such is its profundity and comprehensiveness. But 
we must do justice also to its simplicity, and to 
what we may venture to call its elementary char- 
acter... Every. disciple who can understand the 
meaning of its words can use its petitions. The 
desires there expressed are such as must stir in 
every Christian—in some no doubt more strongly 
than in others—according as gratitude to God, or 
the desire to diffuse the blessing that has been 
made’ his, or the sense of sin, or the conscious- 
ness of weakness, or the precariousness of his lot, 
may be uppermost in his heart... But all these 
desires are normal in the Christian man, and can 
be found by, him in his breast. We may, by tem- 
perament or circumstances, be inclined to dwell 
more on one than on another of these petitions, 
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and so develop a disproportioned life. One 
value of this form of words is that, if we really 
pray according to it, realizing what each petition 


’ means, it secures the active presence in us of every 


one of the whole round of desires that Christ here 
indicates as characteristic of the godly man. 
These, then, are the desires that Christ would 
have us present before God our Father. It is 
as if He said,‘ Have you not desires such as 
these? Lay these before God. There is no 
need of rare experiences and of fine words. Be 
not ashamed of the simplest words and needs.’ 
Who of us has not felt that shame? We read 
prayers like the prayers of Paul, so rich and deep. 
We feel that in comparison with him we have no 
spiritual longings, nothing to ask for, that while 
he burns with holy desire, our soul cleaves. to 
the dust. We are dumb, because of the narrow- 
ness and poverty of our petitions. Let us fall 
back on the lesson that Christ here teaches, that 
in drawing near to God. our Father in heaven 
we do not need more than the simple desires and 
plain words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Thus Jesus taught His disciples the spirit, and 
then, as we have it here, the form, of prayer. We 
know and use the form; have we acquired from 
Christ the spirit?) As the disciples are brought 
before us in this incident, they have already the 
desire to’ pray, and Christ has but to assure them 
that pray they may, and to teach them how. to 
pray. It is now part‘of our common Christian 
knowledge that everyone may draw’ near to God. 
We know by rote that prayer which is the model 
of all praying. Have we the desire’ to pray? 
To repeat words is not to pray. Christ in giving 
His disciples a form of prayer assumed the exist- 
ence of the desire to pray. ‘ When ye pray, say 
ye. Without this desire, which is the spirit ‘of 
prayer, the most perfect form is but a form. This 
desire to pray Christ had created in His disciples 
by His life of communion with His Father. In 
the last resort it is from Christ that we too learn 
to pray, because it is in Him that we see how 
beautiful and good a thing prayer is. ‘There is 
more to be seen in Christ than what we ordin- 
arily mean by a perfect character. “That we see, 
and our consciences confess. There’ is also in 
Him the beauty and grace of a perfect life in God. 
This, when we recognize it, we long to share. 
Have we, with the records of Christ’s life in our 
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hands, so seen and ‘wondered’ at this filial char+ 
acter'‘of Christ'that, as’ we witness His communion 
with His Father, we wish to know how we may 
attain to something like it, and would say as the 
disciples’ did,‘ Lord; teach us to pray~? 

{The scene depicted in Luke xi., 1 was most 
vividly brought home to me during my life and 
work among the Gallas of British East Africa. 

I was instructing a class in Christian principles, 
with a view to baptism, when in the midst of it 
all a man entered, apparently for controversy; 


he was persuaded not to interrupt. Afterwards 
he should receive due attention. He took a back 
seat and remained silent to the end. Before dis- 


missing the class we knelt down, and after pray- 
ing myself for God’s guidance and blessing, two 
of the young men prayed, and the class retired. 

I turned to the man in the corner, with the 
‘question, ‘ What can I do to help you?’ © His 
reply was somewhat astonishing (as hitherto he 
had been hostile to all pertaining to the Christian 
religion). ‘Teach me to pray, master, as you” 
have taught the other men.’ We knelt down, 
and I taught him petition after petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. He went home and returned the 
following day and every day until he had learned 
the whole of the prayer. Some time afterwards 
at our Morning Service I asked if a brother would 
pray, and this man, to the astonishment of the 
‘congregation, uttered, without faltering, every 
word of the Lord’s Prayer. After that he was 
foremost at church, untiring in zeal, and thirst- 
ing for Christian knowledge; his wife even 
accompanied him and joined in taking lessons. 
In turn he shared his wife’s toils and burdens, and 
could often be seen carrying a bundle of wood 
and even the baby, his wife being free. The 
‘man’s whole life became beautifully transformed, 
the secret of which was found in prayer. 

Two years afterwards I baptized him and his 
wife and eldest son, and received them into the 


‘Church.? 


The Quality of Prayer. 
Luke xi. 2.—‘ When ye pray.’ 


A racy Scotch minister once said to his people, 


“God delights in adverbs much more than. in | 


You know what a verb is. It means, 


1 J. H. Phillipson. 


‘verbs.’ 


to do something. To pray is a'verb.: The gram- 
mar says’ an adverb is something ‘added: to give 
quality to the verb: The verb without:it would 
not have much colour or quality. : The ‘adverb 
is' added ‘to’ give quality of a certain’ kind to«the 
| verb. ‘The old-minister meant this: it'is ‘not so 
much our prayers; it is how we pray ‘thatvis im- 
portant. God marks not.so much ‘the perfunctory 
act, but the spirit in which we do it.\°» He-does 
not care so much for the verbs as forthe quality 
of the verbs, the character'‘of them,’ Itiis the 
temper of the mind that God prizes...‘ It 1s ‘the 
adverbs that God loves, especially in' the life of 
prayer. vib 9 


So, when ye pray— 

1. Pray‘secretly.. The Master was'strong on 
secret prayer. You can put your finger at a 
moment’s notice on a half-dozen ‘passages in’ the 
Gospels where it is said He went alone to’ pray 
in secret, to the seaside, to the hill-top, and again 
to the hill-top. He said when He wanted the dis- 
ciples not to be with Him, ‘Sit down, while I 
have a diet of prayer alone yonder.’ » With what 
an experience He teaches! Besides the Godhead, 
He had the experience of manhood, and the note 
of authority and experience runs through His 
preaching, so that those who have eats to hear, 
and are sensitive to these things, easily distinguish, 
understand and fear. ‘When thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet . . . and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.’ Pray 
secretly. 

Jesus knew how necessary it sometimes is to 
be alone if one is to meet God. ‘The Saints of 
all the ages bear witness to this—Abraham at 
Mamre, Jacob at Peniel, Moses in the thick dark- 
ness where God was, Peter on the house-top at 
Joppa, Paul away in Arabia, Augustine at Milan 
| in ‘the little garden’ to which he retired, ‘ that 
' no man might hinder the hot contention wherein 
| I had engaged with myself, until it should end 
_ as Thou knewest,’ and where he heard the voice 
“chanting and oft repeating, “Take up and 
read,’ ’—these and ten thousand more, have 
proved the wisdom and necessity of our Lord’s 
direction, ‘When thou prayest, shut=thy door.’ 
The need for this privacy arises from the fact 
| that prayer is at once the test and the product 
‘of a man’s capacity to respond to the Unseen. 
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Things visible have a clamorous voice. ‘All our 
senses are open to their call. Our material needs 
always have their feet upon the threshold of our 
conscious attention, and, unless the will guards 
the door, they are the first across that threshold. 
Anxieties as they arise pin our thoughts down to 
earth. 
than. God is, and even the desire to help them, 


good as it is, may turn our eyes away from Him. | 


All these things are a call outwards, a call which 
is strengthened if a man has but few resources 
within himself. Prayer, on the other hand, is 
essentially an inward experience. We close our 
eyes that we may see God the better. We ‘shut 
the door’ on the world that we may open it to 
Him. However possible it may be to pray in the 
midst of businéss or in a crowd, it still remains 
necessary that at times we should be ‘alone with 
the Alone.’ 

{I believe in prayer. I believe in one’s closet, 
for there one faces God alone. Many times the 
spoken prayer is only for people’s ears. I can 
understand how those of old in their anxieties, 
problems, perturbations and perplexities found 
courage and strength when they gave their hearts 
to the omnipotent God of Prayer.’ 


2. Pray deliberately. We are not only to 
pray ejaculatorily, though that is splendid too. 
Mighty and welcome are these ejaculatory pray- 
ers. There are many kinds of prayers. There 
is deliberate prayer, just sitting down to it, as 
Matthew Henry says, not only when the bell 
rings for the family exercise, or when you have 
some stab of the conscience, or some pang of the 
broken heart, when you say, ‘ My child is dying,’ 
or the light of the eyes goes out. But say, ‘I 
will do my praying as I do my daily work; I will 
put myself into it and lay my life out for it, and 
will: make it a tremendous business, and will bring 
my intellect, and understanding, and will, and 
conscience, and my purposes, and my time, and my 
strength to it. Sometimes such praying has dis- 
located men’s bodies and brought sweat—that is, 
blood—to a man’s handkerchief. You must mend 
your manners before you make much progress in 
prayer. You will never be saved in your sleep. 
You must take off your coat to it, just as you 
make a lazy apprentice take-off his coat. When 


1 President Harding. 


Men and women are more real to us | 


thou prayest take off thy coat to it, be in earnest 
about it; ‘as Jeremiah says, put the whole heart 
into it. 


3. Pray imaginatively. Imagination is a great 
gift and we have abused it. We do not under- 
stand the greatness and usefulness of having: the 
power to make pictures of things absentoand dis- 
tant and things to come. William: Law. says, 
“Don’t be ina hurry when you kneel down ;. wait 
and shut your eyes and open the eyes of /your 
soul'and look up, and don’t begin until) you have 
fairly got a hold with your eyes of Him, and 
of the place to which you direct your prayers. 
Don’t be in a hurry; wait until you are sure you 
have seen the Mercy Seat, and the Lamb stand+ 
ing, and the multitude which no man can number 
who are reaping the reward of their prayers and 
ot Christ’s prayers for them. You will see 
prayer coming down to the very lips, and you will 
pray without effort then.’ Make a picture of the 
heavenly country. John has a whole book of 
Revelation to enable you to fall in love with the 
country. Wait for the answer. Make a picture 
of it. The book is full of pictures with which to 
impress the heart. You will then pray with more 
nearness, and earnestness, and tenderness, and 
with more prevailingness. 


4. Pray sacramentally. | Sacramentally is a 
good adverb. What is a sacrament? St. Augus- 
tine said, ‘ Bring the Word to the water and make 
a sacrament.’ Bring the Word to anything in 
the daily life, and make that a sacrament and a 
means of grace. If you get in the way of bring- 
ing the Word to everything you will be able 
to wait, as David said, upon the Lord all the day. 
So to-morrow morning or whenever you are wash- 
ing your hands, get into the way of not doing it 
like a dull, false creature. Say, ‘ Wash me and 
I shall be clean, purge me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.’ Make the act sacramental; evangel- 
ize every act of the day, for each has a meaning 
or is a parable. That is what our Lord did. In 
making a sermon He did not go apart for a long 
time. He saw in everything illustrations of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

4 Remember the cook of the Middle Ages who 
became such a man of prayer that great divines, 
theologians, and saints sat before his roaring fire 
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and asked him to tell his story. They would say, 
‘How did you get that nearness to God that 
breathes somehow through everything you do, so 
that we hear of you everywhere?’ He says, ‘I 
have no secret.’ ‘What do you do then?’ He 
says, ‘I go about it in this way. I burn my 
finger, and I say to myself, ‘ Who shall dwell 
amidst the everlasting burning?’’ ‘That cleanses 
the imagination. When I sweep up the crumbs 
(pardon me, it is not in the rubric) I say, “ Blessed 
Syrophcenician woman, ‘ Even the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table,’ ” 
and I go away and eat them. I say, “ Brother 
Lawrence, these are the crumbs from the Master’s 
table—blessed woman, and dear Master!” 
When I sweep the floor and blacken myself, so 
that I am not fit to be seen, I say, ‘ Though ye 
have lain among the pots, yet shall ye be as 
the wings of'a dove covered with silver.” ’ + 

{ A cultured and devout Quakeress was lunch- 
ing with an Anglican’ clergyman. ‘Some of us,’ 
said he'to her kindly, ‘ fail to see how you Quakers 
obey ‘Christ’s command regarding the Lord’s 
supper. © We! know you. must do so: but we 
cannot see how?’ With a bright smile, she re- 
plied, “I have been conscious of obeying our Lord’s 
command as I-broke bread at your hospitable table. 
To us, every meal is a sacrament.’ ? 


Father. 
Luke xi. 2.—' When ye pray, say, Father’ (RV). 


Faruer'! . ‘This little word,’ says Luther, ‘ con- 
ceived. effectually in the heart, passeth the eloq- 
uence of Demosthenes, Cicero, and the most elog- 
uent. rhetoricians. that ever were in the world.’ 
Father! God is the Father, first and uniquely of 
our Lord Himself, and then in general of all 
human spirits. That is our Lord’s exegesis of 
the Deity... Here, in two syllables, is the sum- 
mary! of. His theology... All through His life, 
at every period of it—through storm and sun- 
shine, in sorrow and in joy, at the bright begin- 
ning as at the bitter end—Christ clung with un- 
swerving confidence to this central truth, that God 
is Father. You have only to recall the familiar 
passages of the Gospels. 

corded saying of the Boy? 


1A. Whyte. ~ 
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‘Wist ye not that 
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What is the first re- | 


I must be about my Father’s business?’ What 
is the last expiring utterance of the Man? 
‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
What is the word which again and again rings 
so musically in the sentences of the Preacher on 
the Mount? It is still ‘Father. And when 
the Master teaches His disciples how to approach 
the Infinite, what is the beautiful name that He 
sets within their lips? ‘Say Father.’ Well is 
it observed by one of our leading theologians, 
‘If every religion has a prayer, or better, i a 
prayer, the religion of Jesus Christ is the religion 
of the paternity of God.’ 


1. Now this idea of God was something new. 
This is not to say that the mere terminology was 
new. Among the Jews, and also among the 
Gentiles—in India and Babylonia, in Egypt and 
Greece and Rome—that gracious name of Father 
was already heard., ‘Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
fear him,’ sings the Israelitish psalmist., .‘O vast 
and distant Heaven who may be ‘called our 
Father,’ is the language of a-Chinese. ode more 
ancient than Contucius. ‘Be .easy..of access to 
us, as a father to his son,’ runs the first hymn of 
the Rig-Veda; and Buddha’s dying words were, 
‘Thou art our Father, and wilt take us to the 
other shore of this ignorance.’ So, too, in the 
third century before Christ the Stoic Cleanthes 
prayed: ‘Draw men out from .the..gloom of 
their ignorance, scatter the darkness of their souls, 
O Father.’ Our Lord, it is evident, did not 
Himself invent this name for God. He did not 
coin the title. He was not the first, any more 
than He was the last, to look up into the arch of 
heaven and whisper ‘ Father.’ And yet, though 
the word He used was very old, our Lord applied 
it.in a manner and with ‘an emphasis that was 
astonishingly new. For hitherto the Fatherhgod 
of God had been recognized merely as one aspect 
of God’s character, as one quality among other 
qualities, as one attribute among other attributes. 
God was King, and God was Shepherd, and God 
was Lawgiver, and God.was Judge, and God was 
also Father. But our Lord presents the Father- 
hood as the whole character of God, This is His 
very nature. This is His spirit, His essence, the 
true perfection of His Being. .‘ With Jesus,’ it 
has been said, ‘God and Father were identical.” 
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Fatherhood, in other words, was to Him not a 
side of Deity, but the centre. ‘God might be 
King and Judge: He was first of all, and last 
of all, and through all, Father.’ 


2. What exactly, then, does Christ mean by 
‘Father’? There can be no finer commentary 
than the sentence of John—‘ God is Love.’ 
revelation of Jesus is the revelation of Love’s 
omnipotence. He tells us that the infinite and 
eternal God is Love; that the motive of all His 
action is Love; that the method of all His provi- 
dence is Love; that the end of all His purposes is 
simply Love. Love is, in fact, the real essence of 
God—Love creating, Love protecting, Love educa- 
ting, forgiving, seeking, saving, drawing to Itself. 
“God is Love’. And to illustrate and interpret 
for us this magnificent conception, Christ takes 
the: most pure and exquisite type of human affec- 


tion, and employs it as the symbol of the trans- | 


cendent Goodness. We all of us know what the 
love of an earthly parent is. We know the wealth 
of it, the wonderful strength of it. We know 
its sympathy, its sacrifice, its delicacy, its per- 
manence. And now the great Teacher comes, 
and ‘He takes up this love of our human experi- 
ence, and multiplies it and magnifies it and exalts 
it to infinity, and then, as it were, He says to us, 
“All this is but a hint, a faint suggestion, of the 
Love which is the life and centre and soul and 
very self of! juny i 


q The only praise this prayer of Jesus’ contains 
resides ini the word Father. This praise leads 
to one obligation: a token of love. Of this 
Father we ask a crust for which we are willing 
to work, for we must labour to proclaim the 
Kingdom. 
forgiveness which we grant to our enemies, and 
finally we ask for His powerful aid in combating 
evil, which is the common enemy of all mankind, 
the blank wall that Eevents us from entering 
the Kingdom. . 

He who prays in the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer is neither proud nor does he humiliate 
himself. He addresses his Father in the tender 
and intimate accents of quiet confidence, he speaks 
to Him almost as to an equal. He is sure of His 
love and knows that the Father will understand 
his needs without, long discourses. ‘For your 
Ni —"3 =a \ 


The | 


Besides the crust we crave that same | 


| certainly 


Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask him,’ Jesus tells us.* 


3. lf this idea of God be really true, then it 
ought to be regulative of all that we 
or know about the Deity. All must 
the absolute Love. 
rer we meet with any statement 


think or say 
be measured by standard of 
For instance, if ev 
about God which is plainly inconsistent with the 
conception of the Fatherhood, we may be certain 
that that statement is either in part or wholly 
false.) On cik we notice anything in God’s 
providence which perplexes us, we must turn to 
the Fatherhood for help in our perplexity. Or 
if any accepted doctrine of God appear doubtful 
or ambiguous, the Fatherhood must determine its 
right scope and meaning. ‘This, in all difficulties, 
must be the regulative idea—that, whatever God 
may be and however He may operate, He is 
always above all Father, always above all perfect 
Grace and Love. 


ever 


4, Let us apply this to some of God’s relations 
with us. 
(1) And first to God’s sovereignty. We are, 


perhaps, most accustomed to think of God as 
King. Even the untutored instinct tells us that 
“Jehovah reigns,’ and the cultured reason does 
but confirm the lesson. Before that royalty, so 
high and glorious, the creature needs must bow. 
Our Lord Himself, with all His lovely teaching 
about the tenderness of the Father, speaks hardly 
less emphatically of His awe-inspiring majesty. 
Is not that Father ‘ Lord of heaven and earth’? 
Is not Jerusalem called ‘the city of the great 
King’? Are not men over and over again 
described as servants and as subjects? God is 
indeed the King of kings and Lord of lords. And 
yet we shall fall into grievous error if we seek 
to interpret God by means of political analogies. 

To understand what kingship really means 
we should turn our attention to its original. in 
the family. It is the father here that reigns. It 
is kindness here that governs. The rule from 
beginning to end is a rule of love. Behind the 
external functions of administration and authority 
is the parental care that orders everything for the 
children’s good. And it is here, our Lord in- 
forms us—not in the political but in the domestic 


1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 126, 
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sphere—that we must look for the type and 
emblem of the heavenly sovereignty. God is the 
King just because He is. the Father. His crown 
is simple goodness; His sceptre the wisdom of 
love. Dominus regit me, runs the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the twenty-third Psalm—‘ The Lord 
doth rule me, therefore can I lack nothing.’ Here 
is the secret of the perfect Kingship. At the 
heart of it, in the depths of it, beneath the 
grandeur and the majesty, is the watching, caring, 
all-providing, ever-yearning Fatherhood. 

(2) Apply the idea of God’s Fatherhood next 
to the mystery of God’s providence. It is hard, 
for anyone who has not learned from Jesus, to see 
Divine Love reigning at the heart of things. . The 
facts which fall beneath the unenlightened obser- 
vation seem often to suggest a widely different 
inference. When we go out into the world and 
mark what takes place around us, we find on 
every side perplexity and trouble. ‘ Human life,’ 
it has been said, ‘is but a Rembrandt kind of 
picture at the best.’ The laws of Nature work, 
remorseless and indifferent. “The voices of suffer- 
ing men proclaim an endless tale of woes. ‘There 
is pain; 
death; there is—worse than death—despair. And 
where in all this, we ask, is evidence for a Parent- 
God? Where are the traces of the providential 
care that guards the great and keeps the little ones, 
and disposes all untoward events and circum- 
stances for their good? 

Yet Jesus Christ was no mere shallow optimist. 
He knew by experience how much there is in 
the world which seems to contradict the loving 
providence of God. Was not His own life 
governed by a Power whose ways were strange, 
mysterious, terrible? You remember the bright 
beginning of His ministry; and then the waning 
hope, the disappointment upon disappointment, 
the dread foreboding which grew gradually into 
certainty of impending doom, the bitter cup ap- 
proaching ever nearer, and, last of all, the lonely 
agony of the Garden, the awful tragedy of the 
Cross. Surely our Lord in His Manhood felt, 
as the most troubled of men has never felt, that 
God’s directing providence is hard to recognize, 
and the manner of His working is past finding 
out. And yet He never for an instant doubted. 
‘The cup which my Father hath given me,’ He 
said, ‘shall I not drink it?’ God might conceal 
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there is loss; there is crime; there is | 


Himself, but He was still the Father. Behind 
the mask of cruelty and indifference smiled the 
eternal Love. 

And if we are in truth the disciples of Jesus, 
we have no alternative but to accept our Master’s 
We cannot, by our own unaided wisdom, 
judge of things. We know very little of our- 
selves or of the universe. In times past there is 
evil which we cannot understand; in times pre- 
sent there is evil which we cannot solve. We are 
but groping dimly in the twilight; not a man of 
us can see clear. But amid the uncertainties of 
our finite reason we still can trust our Father. 
We still can believe, as Jesus once believed, that 
all the last issues are in the hand of One who is 
working, by means we know not, the true welfare 
of His children; who through conflicts and trials, 
through fierce assaults and bitter agonies, is guid- 
ing their steps, and holding them safe, and leading 
them home. 


view. 


Not any power the universe can know 

Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 
For naught that He has made, above, below, 
Can part us from His love. 


Yes, as Carlyle says: ‘The universe is not dead 
and demoniacal, a charnel- house a spectres ; 
but godlike and my Father’s. 


Thou Law without, thou Life within, 
Whom knowing I but know in part, 

Thou wilt not deem the silence sin 
That cannot name thee as thou art. 


The elders named thee as they could, 
The children lisp what they have heard, 
And all we long for, wise and good, 
Is pictured in one hallowed word. 


Of old my heart hath held it dear. 
I listen for its music now, 

Again that greatest Name I hear— 
Yet greater than all names art thou. 


I feel thou knowest all of me, 

A child that cannot walk alone; 
Oh, guide me till I learn to see 

And know at last as I am known. 
Thy child indeed, may I begin 

To know and love, as ne’er before, 
The Law without, the Life within, 

The Father, now and evermore. 

1W. G. Tarrant, Songs Devout, 21. 
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The Holy Name. 


Luke xi. 2.—‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ 


Tus is the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
There is a volume of sermons which bears the title 
First Things First. ‘ First things first’ is a rule 
we may well remember in-our prayers. ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,’ 
said our Lord; and that precept is one for prayer 
as well as for life. Have you noticed how faith- 
fully Jesus Himself observed the rule He here 
laid down for others? Examine His prayers, and 
you will find that with Him first things always 
came first. The glory of God was always the 
master petition in the prayers of Christ. He had 
to pass through times of sore distress and pain 
and agony—and Christ was not above asking for 
relief, deliverance, escape from the pain—but 
His own wishes were always kept-in a subordin- 
ate place; it was ever ‘ God first’ with Him. 

We may think when we are hungry that our 
greatest want is food; we may think when we are 
stricken with a sense of sin that there is no such 
imperious need as the sense of forgiveness; we 
may think in bodily danger that our first cry must 
be for deliverance. Let us have these things, our 
cry would be, and higher things will come after. 
But such is not Christ’s method. He deliberately 
postpones these things till He has gone down 
deeper and laid His finger on a deeper want, 
the first great need, namely, to believe in a Holy 
God. ‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ Man’s deepest 
need is to believe in One whose Name is hallowed. 

And though we should never have dreamt of 
such a prayer as expressing our first want, yet 
somehow, when we are face to face with it, it 
comes home to us as far more Divine than the 
prayers which our natural impatience would lead 
us to put first. For if God is not Holy, if there 
could be any flaw in His perfect goodness, if He 
is not tender and true and loving and just, the 
embodiment, in a supreme form, of every per- 
fection which we have ever known and loved here, 
could we who have come to a self-respecting man- 
hood care to pray to Him at all? Should we 
wish to wring concessions out of an almighty 
tyrant or favours out of a benevolent despot? 
Could we ask for forgiveness from.one whom we 
felt, in ever so slight a degree, to be tarnished 
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with our imperfections; could we ask for deliv- 
erance from some fetish from one about whose 
love and power we were in doubt? Unless God 
is perfectly holy, He can give nothing in the 
right way, He cannot permanently satisfy our 
deepest and most lasting needs. If a man is to 
pray at all as Christ would have him pray, not 
as a cringing beggar or as a puzzled doubter, 
but as a child who is certain about his Father’s 
character and disposition, if he is to pray in this 
fashion—the only fashion in which it will not 
hurt him to pray—he must know that the Being 
to whom he prays is holy. 


1. So when we pray, ‘ Hallowed be thy name,’ 
it is not only a prayer that we may hallow God’s 
Name; it is a prayer in the deepest sense for 
ourselves, that we may be able to pray at all. 
Thus our Lord taught us not only implicitly, as 
here, by placing this petition first, but explicitly. 
The revelation of the Father was His work. We 
have been taught to think, many of us, of His 
atoning work, of His death, as the one feature 
upon which it is good to dwell. Such teaching 
gives us a wrong perspective. Before we can 
wish to be reconciled, we must know the Being 
to whom we are to be reconciled. To know 
God is our first demand, and so the revelation of 
the Father is the first work of Christ. ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father’ was the 
record; and the unstained holiness of His own 
life was the commentary. ‘This is eternal life, 
to know Thee the only true God—not to receive 
pardon, or to be at peace, or to be delivered from 
danger, but this is eternal life, to know Thee, the 
only God. Everything else flows from that— 
pardon, reconciliation, peace, deliverance, all fol- 
low; but they cannot begin without this indis- 
pensable preliminary condition—to know God as 
holy, to know Him as He is. That is why 


“Hallowed be thy name’ is the first, the most 


necessary, the most blessed prayer for all the 
human race. 


2. The Name is the nature revealed and 
brought out. We know that the significance of 
names has been lost among us. No wonder 
we forget the names of people; they tell 
us nothing about them, they are now mere 


labels; but it was not so of old. From 
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name was eloquent of the man, of his char- 
acter; and to ask that God’s Name may be es- 
teemed holy is not to ask that we may mention 
the Name of God with bated breath and down- 
cast eye; it is to ask that the holiness of His 
inmost nature may be known, felt, recognized, 
adored by us and all men. 

A name, in our modern usage, is a mere sign 
or mark by which. we recall, or communicate, the 
idea of a thing, or a person. [t has no special sig- 
It not 
tell us anything about a man, except that he is 
himself and not another person. His character, 
his exploits, his history, are not contained in: his 
name, though they may be suggested and recalled 
by it. It is a mere mark of identity, and no 
more. 

But it was quite different in primitive times, 
and more especially among the Semitic peoples. 
In the Old Testament Scriptures there is abund- 
ant evidence that names were looked upon as very 
sacred and pregnant words. As applied to the 
Divine Being we note, as Professor Buchanan 
Gray has shown in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, three significant usages of the word, which 
are all-important for us in considering the mean- 
ing of this, the first, petition in the Lord’s Prayer. 

(1) First, it means a man’s fame or reputation. 
David, for instance, is said to have ‘ behaved him- 
self more wisely than all the servants of Saul, 


nificance as applied to persons. does 


so that his mame was: much set by [precious] ’ 


(1 Sam. xviii. 30); and God tells him, ‘I have 
made thee a great name, like unto the name 
of the great men that are in the earth’ (2 Sam. 
vil. 9); and it is said elsewhere that ‘a good 
name’ is rather to be chosen ‘than great riches.’ 
But behind this comes the more intimate associa- 
tion of a man’s name with his personality, or 
nature, or character. When an Old Testament 
writer wished forcibly to express the determining 
qualities of a man, he Said, he shall “be 
called ‘So-and-so’; for example, the Messiah- 
Child shall be called ‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace’ (Isa. ix. 6), meaning that He will actually 
be these things; or sometimes it is stated of a 
man that he will be called by a ‘new name,’ in 
keeping with the character he has won for him- 
self, for. example, Simon, whom our Lord sur- 


named Peter, or the man of ,rock. ‘Thus the 
name of God means the character, qualities, attri- 
butes of God, that which makes Him what He is 
in Himself, and in His manifestation to man. 
When we pray, ‘ Hallowed.be thy name,” there- 
fore, we mean, ‘ May God’s character, in all its 
holiness, its beauty, and its love be reverenced, 
honoured, and worshipped as it deserves to be.’ 
Jesus had just spoken of Him as ‘Our Father, 
who art in Heaven,’ and the hallowing of that 
name means that the Fatherhood of God should 
be reverenced as the central and determining attri- 
bute of His nature. 

(2) The second use of the word ‘name’ in 
Scripture is in the sense of authority, or rule, or 
dominion. In Hebrew we frequently read of 
someone’s name being ‘called over’ something, 
meaning that it will come under his authority, 
pass into his possession. ‘All the nations over 
which Jehovah’s name was called’ (Amos ix. 12) 
are all the nations which had once owned Jehovah’s 
authority. In marriage a man’s name was called 
over his bride, meaning that she was henceforth 
under his control. Authority, ownership, and pro- 
tection are thus included in the name of God. 
‘Hallowed’ be thy mame’ means that our 
Heavenly Father’s authority, His rightful, provi- 
dential, sheltering government over us should be 
heartily and lovingly acknowledged. — 


(3) Gathering up these various meanings of the 
‘name,’ we find that God’s name means [His 
revealed character and will. It stands for Him- 
self. His name ‘sets men up on high’ (Ps. xx. 1); 
it is to be loved, praised, sanctified; it is described 
as glorious, fearful, holy, everlasting. To ‘ de- 
clare the name of the Lord’ is to manifest Him 
as He is; to ‘know the name of the Lord’ is to 
come into a saving communion with Himself; 
the recording of His name by the building of an 
altar is to commemorate some special act of self- 
revelation on His part on some particular occasion. 
When God ‘caused his name to dwell’ in any 
place, that place (which was ultimately the temple 
at Jerusalem) became the special seat of the 
Divine presence, where He was to be sought and 
worshipped. And so we come to this, that the 
“hallowing of the name’ means the recogni- 
tion of the personal presence and power of the 
Heavenly Father among His worshipping people. 

All these various suggestions are to be recalled 
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and gathered up round our use of this petition. | 
We must get behind our own formal meaning of | 


the word; we must immerse ourselves in the 


thought of the being, the character, and the re- 


velation of the Fatherhood, and think not of the | 


mere title of God, but of Himself, the unspeak- 
ably bright and pure and holy and loving Spirit 
who made us, who rules us, who loves us; and 
thinking of Him in His glorious perfections, so 
worthy to be honoured and worshipped and obeyed, 


we are to begin our prayers with this fine aspira- 


tion, ‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ 

3. This prayer is a call to holiness and to re- 
verence. 

(1) It is @ call to holiness. No man can say 
that it matters not what he thinks about God, 


for what he believes God ‘to be, that he is most | 


likely to become. 
the sincerest flattery, so we can best worship God 
by striving to become conformed to His likeness. 
We hallow His name as we hallow our own lives. 
For we are much nearer to Him than we think, 
and the power to grow like Him is something 
implanted in us from the beginning. You expect 
imitation only where there is some afhnity of 
mature and some capacity to grow. You do not 
bid a cripple imitate the athlete, or a dumb man 
rival the oratory of Demosthenes. And there is 
no dishonour to God like that which insists on the 
total and hopeless depravity of man, for it means 


also that this must be the will of God, and that | 


He has created men only for their ruin. On the 
other hand, God is a ‘God of grace, and this 
grace surrounds us on every side and tends to 
reproduce in us His image. ‘Be ye _ holy; 
for I am holy’ is, therefore, no unreasonable com- 
mand; it gives wings to the legitimate aspirations 
of those who are made in the image of God. And 
the life of Jesus Christ shows us once for all what 
this means and how it is possible. The story of 
His earthly career was one long hallowing of His 
Father’s name. He hallowed it in His own 
person when He resisted the tempter and sub- 
mitted Himself to the Father’s will in all things 
and became obedient even unto death. And He 
hallowed it in, the persons of those forlorn and 
outcast men and women in whom He saw a 
possibility of saintship, and whom He saved by 
In declaring His F ather’ s will that none 


As among men imitation is | 


xeo2 
of the little ones should perish, He not only gave 
a new joy and confidence to men, He added in 
their esteem to the glory and power of God. But 
it was in His own consecration that God’s grace 
Was most clearly seen. In Him we have the 
perfect illustration of God’s holiness, and He 
hallowed His Father’s name by living ever in the 
light of His countenance, 
before men 

4] How is it that the manifestation of a soul 
greater and holier than ours bears down upon us 
with irresistible authority, and that a Christ can 
only speak to us as a ‘Son of God’? No echo 
of our own opinions, no reflection of our egotistic 
tastes, ever elicits from us that uttermost of assent, 
ever draws from us the deep ‘ Amen,’ with which 
Wwe respond to genuine holiness in thought or life. 
These things speak to us with a voice other than 
our own, a voice of higher command—of appeal 
subduing and Divine—that could only come from 
a higher being or a more heavenly world.? 

(2) It is also a call to reverence. We complain 
of the lack of reverence in these days, but it is 
only part of a very general indifference to the 
deeper aspects of religious truth. Botanists tell 
us that only the lowest order of plants produces 
its seeds on the surface of the leaves. The 
higher you ascend in the scale of vegetation, the 
deeper is the seed embedded in its covering or 
envelope. So it is only a low type of religion that 
men wear, as it were, upon their sleeves, and of 
which they speak in light, glib tones. It is a 
poor kind of faith which can bring a man into the 
House of God in a mood of easy indifference and 
even boredom. When religion is real, and God 
something more than a phrase, and worship a 
vital necessity of one’s being, then men know 
something of what true reverence means, of the 
awe, solemnity, and rapt, seraphic fire of the House 
of God and the gate of heaven. And this comes 
only as men learn to exercise themselves in the 
hallowing of God’s name. We lament in these 
days that children do not reverence their parents 
as once.they did. Is it cruel to say that this is 
probably because parents have not been to child- 
ren what once they were—too easy, perhaps, and 
less concerned about discipline, and the higher 
welfare of those committed to their charge? And 
so the lack of reverence towards God is largely 


and so unveiling it 
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due to the fact that men do not know Him as 
God. His name has not been made holy in their 
lives and experience; to them holiness is a merely 
superficial thing, and irreverence a matter of speech 
or behaviour. Really, it has much deeper roots, 
and is an attitude of the soul, a disposition, a 
temper of mind. 
and’ by special contact with Him that the holy 
temper can be created and sustained. 
be a wonder in the still, small voice that there is 
not in the earthquake or in the fire. And it is 
easy so to surround the worship of God with ex- 
ternal trappings and details as to bury Him be- 
neath them and to lose in the interest and excite- 
ment they create all sense of the glory and solem- 
nity of His presence. If you would get near to 
Him and know something of His grace and power, 
you will do it better by turning your whole life 
into the prayer—‘ Father, Hallowed be thy name.’ 

{ Reverence can never be fully active in the 
heart of a man who thinks himself to be in the 
presence of merely impersonal forces, however 
terrible or beautiful they may be. These may 
subdue or terrify him. Sometimes they may per- 
haps thrill him with inexpressible delight, but he 
can feel nothing of the reverence of gratitude for 
what has no moral character. “The highest rever- 
ence is not given except to perfect goodness mani- 
festing itself in good will. But this is only an- 
other way of saying that reverence can never 
reach its full expression except when we know 
ourselves to be.in the presence of the all-righteous 
and all-merciful God. It is then that a man 
learns what worship really is, and finds in it awe 
and gratitude, shame and joy, fear and confidence. 
This is the paradox of reverence, that just when a 
man is most conscious of his own baseness he most 
vividly rejoices in the purity and righteousness of 
the Most High. True worship is found to have 
this dual quality, and becomes that oblation of 
sinful man before infinite love issuing in an ever 
keener moral receptivity in the hearts of the 
reverent worshipper. 


The Kingdom. 
Luke xi. 2.—‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 


THE sovereignty of God was a familiar conception 
in Jewish religious thought at the time of our 


1 Life’s True Values, 183. 


It is only by thoughts of God | 


There may | 


Lord. ‘The prophets of the Old Testament had 
frequently spoken of a Kingdom of God which 
was to come. Zechariah, for example, in his 
vision of the ‘ Day of the Lord,’ proclaims, “ The 
Lord shall be king over all the earth.’ ‘The 
Lord reigneth’ is the message of hope in psalmist 
and prophet alike. In Apocalyptic writings this 
idea receives further emphasis—the greater the 
dissatisfaction with the kingdoms of this world, 
the more eagerly is the Divine government antici- 
pated, when ‘the God of heaven’ shall ‘set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed.’ Our 
Lord, then, asked no new thing of His followers 
when He bade them pray for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. We may say, in fact, that in 
this one short petition ‘the hopes and fears of all 
the years’ are met. Wherever men have looked 
for the advent of a King who ‘shall reign in 
righteousness,’ or an ideal republic where true 
justice and real happiness may be found, they have 
breathed the prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 

That the Jewish interpretation was partial, in 
that it was largely secular, political, and national, 
is obvious to all who read the gospel story. The 
Temptation of our Lord shows plainly how He 
Himself discarded such incomplete and erroneous 
conceptions of the Kingdom of His Father. 
Throughout His ministry cur Lord was ever 
challenging and correcting the prevailing opinions 
as to the nature and methods of the Kingdom, 
explaining its true character by His teaching and 
by His life. Both the Sermon on the’ Mount 
and the death upon the Cross are a revelation, 
a restatement of the philosophy of the Kingdom, 
a revelation of its ‘mystery. We cannot indeed 
forget that the form which Christ gave to His 
teaching was ‘the gospel of the kingdom,’ the 
good news of God’s reign. By so doing He 
touched a responsive chord in the soul of the 
nation. It was by means of their hopes and deep 
desires that He appealed to them and wished to 
help them, drawing them ‘with the bands of 
love. When He spoke to His audience of the 
‘kingdom of heaven,’ He was sure of their 
attention, for His subject was of supreme interest 
to all who heard Him. If they would receive it, 
it was a ‘ gospel,’ a joyous message for them all, 
the glad tidings of the Divine Fatherhood, that 
the ‘theocracy,’ the rule of God, is realized and 
finds its full expression in the love of God for 
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xi. 2 


‘man and of man for his neighbour. The King- 
dom is indeed the sovereignty of Love. 


When we gather together the references to 
the Kingdom of God in the Gospels we notice 
that it is spoken of (1) as an invisible Kingdom 
established in faithful hearts by the Holy Spirit; 
(2) as a visible Kingdom in the world, the King- 
dom of Christ; and (3) a future Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of the Father. 


1. The invisible Kingdom.—This is the King- 
dom of God the Holy Spirit, of which our Lord 
says, ‘The Kingdom of God is within you.’ To 
pray in this sense, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ makes 
the progress of God’s Kingdom a very personal 
matter; and we cannot but see how fearful a 
mockery it would be to offer up this petition, if 
by an evil life we were doing our utmost to retard 
its progress and strengthen the kingdom of ‘ the 
prince of this world.’ The Psalmist calls on the 
whole creation to praise God—the angels that 
excel in strength, and all His hosts, and all works 
of His in all places of His dominion; but he both 
begins and ends his Psalm with the words, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul.’ One chief reason, surely, 
why the world is not reformed is that we all 
think others ought to be reformed, instead of 
reforming ourselves. ‘ Believe the experience of 
all ages,’ says Archer Butler, ‘ that the truest way 
to aid the cause of religion is, to be religious.’ 
But this is just where so many fail. ‘Men will 
wrangle for religion, work for it, fight for it, 
die for it; anything but Jive for it.’ And hence, 
all their busy labours and their burning contro- 
versies are neutralized and nullified by the incon- 
sistencies of their lives. For nothing is so 
detrimental to the success of Christianity as the 
evil lives of many who profess and call themselves 
‘Christians; so that it is probably true, as Melvill 
says, ‘that thousands are Christians is practically 
the reason why millions are not.’ And the louder 
the profession, the more injurious is the discrep- 
ancy between it and the practice. * For reputation 
has an influence which obscurity lacks, and the 
greater the authority, the wider and the deeper 
must be the influence of the example, whether it 
be for good or for evil. The truest and surest 
way to extend the Kingdom of God is for each 
of us to offer Him our own heart, entirely and 
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unreservedly, that there at least He may set up 
His Throne and reign supreme. 

§; When Gandhi was asked by a gathering of 
missionaries and Indian Christians how Christ 
could be made a real force in the national life of 
India, he replied: ‘I would suggest that first of 
all you Christians should begin to LivE AS JESUS 
Curist pip. Secondly, that you should all prac- 
tise your religion without toning it down. . . 
In the third place, I would suggest that you should 
emphasize the love side of Christianity more, for 
love is central in your religion.’ 


If—by one touch of Their Omnipotence, 
God the Creator, Christ the Redeemer, 
Laid upon all mankind Their will this day, 
Think what might be ! 


Think what would be 

If every man throughout the whole wide world 

Allowed the God within him fullest sway, 

Obeyed the highest dictates of his soul, 

Did right for Right’s own sake, without a 
thought 

For his own good or gain. 

T hink—what—would—be ! 


Wrong would die instant death. ‘The gaping 
wounds 

Of all Time’s centuries of ill would heal. 

The quick, full-rounded pulse of life would beat 

As ne’er before, 

And God’s Own Peace would everywhere have 
sway 

For evermore. 


Men would all strive each for his neighbour’s 
good, 

And all mankind form one Great Brotherhood. 

Self-seeking, self-aggrandisement, no more 

With broken shards would strew His temple- 
floor. 

No more would twist His image all awry, 

Nor doom His sons in senseless rivalry 

By the red sword’s arbitrament to die. 


When, as in heaven, on earth His will ts done, 
God’s kingdom in the heart of man will come.* 


2. The visible Kingdom—When we say, 
“Thy Kingdom come,’ we pray also for the 
extension of Christ’s visible Kingdom through- 


! John Oxenham, Hearts Courageous, 82. 
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out the world, which in so many of His parables | 


our Lord calls ‘the kingdom of heaven.’ 


This | 


Kingdom ‘of Christ was not established till after | 


His Resurrection. 
coming—‘ The kingdom of heaven is at. hand ’— 
but in his day it came not. ‘The law and the 
prophets were until John,’ our Lord says, ‘ since 
that time the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it’; and in His eulogy 
on His forerunner, He very strongly contrasts 
John’s station and privileges with those of such 
as should be subjects of His coming Kingdom: 
‘Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist: notwithstanding he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.’ Nay, during our Lord’s own ministry this 
Kingdom was spoken of as still future. _ He 
began His own teaching with the same words as 
His forerunner: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. When the Twelve were sent forth, 
He put the same words into their mouths, and 
with almost the same message He sent out the 
Seventy afterwards. 

It is not only by judgments on His enemies 
that the Kingdom of Christ shall come, but also 
by the winning over of those who once were 
rebels to a voluntary surrender of themselves to 
His service. This is the chief purpose and end 
of the regal office of Christ—to save and not to 
destroy. And to this end ‘the gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness unto all nations, and’ not till ‘then 
shall the end come.’ As one after another heart 
is added to His empire, and by a willing act of 
submission surrenders itself to His sovereignty, 
His Kingdom gradually makes its way. It is 
true that its progress seems very slow. After 
nearly nineteen centuries of gospel teaching, the 
world is not evangelized. Far less than half 
of the habitable world is even professedly Christ- 
ian. We think of the number of souls, ‘ about 
three thousand,’ which at the close of Peter’s 
sermon were on that one day of Pentecost ‘ added 
to the church’; we remember how the preach- 
ing of Christ had so far penetrated in the days of 
Paul that he could say, in a general way, that 
“the word of the truth of the gospel was come 
into all the world,’ and was ‘preached to every 
creature under heaven’; and we contrast all this 
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The Baptist had foretold its | 


power and promise with the comparatively poor 
results of modern missionary effort, either at 
home or abroad, and we look forward to a time 
when ‘the kingdoms of this world’ shall ‘ be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.’ 

§ Evangelization is not Christianization. 
Evangelization may be in some cases the task of 
but a few years. Christianization is a_ pro- 
blem which in those portions of the West in 
which Christianity has been dominant for many 
centuries is still desperately far from being com- 
plete. Christianization must seem to «us, when 
we think soberly, a limitless task, for it means the 
transformation of every phase of the life of man. 
It is a task which must be the more prolonged 
and the more difficult in proportion as we aim 
at reality and not at any mere semblance of 
victory for the Christian cause in the world. 
Those who coined the phrase ‘ the evangelization 
of the world within a generation’ gave themselves 
a catchword which they have spent much valuable 
time in explaining. In the light of that which 
we have said we can hardly doubt what it was 
which the thoughtful among them had in mind. 
It was the reaching of the margin of the various 
races with the proclamation of the gospel by the 
agency of foreigners within the life-time of men 
living. It is by no means impossible that, this 
may be achieved. Nor would that achievement 
be without significance. Yet the injurious effect 
of the phrase has been felt wherever men have 
not borne in mind the distinction between evangel- 
ization and Christianization. For those who do 
not make this distinction, the phrase ‘ evangeliza- 
tion within the generation’ postulates either a 
narrow and mistaken view of that with which in 
missions we are concerned, or else it sets before 
ardent souls an ideal which can by no possibility 
be realized. The case is parallel to that of the 
revivalists’ urgency upon conversion. Conversion 
is good as the beginning of the Christian life. It 
is very bad for an ending. In truth, it is the air 
of revivalism which adheres to this phrase about 
evangelization within the generation that spoils 
it for those who really aim at Christianization. 
If the mere proclamation of the gospel, which is 
a beginning, were to be the end, it would be a 
singularly fruitless end. The fruit of true 
evangelization must always be Christianization. 
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The Christianization of the men and races which 
have already come into contact with the gospel 
will be a problem for Christendom and, far more, 
for the races themselves, for generations yet to 
come. Even if we reckon with the accelerated 
pace at which, in all aspects of its life, our world 
is now moving, we must see it so. One means 
of hastening the work we have to do is a 
clear view and patient spirit as to our task. 
That task is the quickening of the world to its 
own best life through the spirit of Christianity. 
It is the interpretation of Christianity by that life. 
It is the fulfilment of all that is human through 
that which we believe to be the farthest reach 
which men have yet made toward God and the 
clearest revelation which God has vouchsafed in 
answer to the cry of men. When we feel in 
profound contrition, as we must do at this very 
moment, how far Christendom is from being 
Christianized, we realize how great is the task 
which lies before us if we would Christianize 
the world.t 


3. The future Kingdom.—But there is another 
sense in which we must understand the expression, 
namely, as referring to the Kingdom of the 
Father. The two other Kingdoms of which we 
have spoken lead up to and result in this; as says 
the Apostle, ‘Then cometh the end, when he 
(Christ) shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For he must reign till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet. . . . And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all.’ The mediatorial office and the media- 
torial kingdom shall cease when the need of a 
Mediator shall be no longer known. 

And when the mediatorial kingdom of Christ 
is ended, then shall come the kingdom of the 
Father. 
of it, our truest eloquence is silence. 
“We know not what we shall be.’ 


Like John, 


For how 


shall we grasp the sublime idea of God being ‘all | 


Of that Kingdom and all the glory | 


in all,’ as Paul tells us that He shall be, when the | 


Son shall have ‘delivered up the kingdom to 

God, even the Father’? It is one of those 

thoughts, so frequent in Paul’s writings, which 

light up the sacred page with their brilliance and 
1K, C. Moore, West and East, 92. 


dazzle the imagination with their glory. It tells 
of the utter and everlasting abolition of all dis- 
tance, except that of perfection, between God and 
us; of such harmony between God’s will and ours, 
that ours shall move simultaneously with His, 
and His purpose shall be instantaneously felt as 
one mighty impulse pervading and actuating all 
the intelligence and will. But though infinitely 
surpassing all the powers of our minds to con- 
ceive, it is no dream of an excited imagination, 
no flight of idle fancy, but a blessed and ever- 
lasting reality which we may one day hope to 
experience. For ‘God hath called us to his 
kingdom and glory.’ This Kingdom of our 
Father is ‘prepared for us’ as our inheritance; 
it is our ‘ Father’s good pleasure to give’ us the 
kingdom. 


The Will of God. 
Luke xi. 2.—‘ Thy will be done.’ 


PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER in his Biographia 
Philosophica’ describes a visit he paid to Carlyle. 
“The older I grow,’ Carlyle said at last in a 
solemn way, ‘and I am now near death, the 
oftener I return to a lesson I learned when I 
was a boy. I was told that the chief end of 
man was to glorify and enjoy the great God. 
Can you give me anything better; or better than 
the prayer that I make every morning—“ Thy 
will be done”? What more can any man’s 
prayer ask for than this?’ A cordial grasp of 
the hand immediately followed these words, and 
I saw Thomas Carlyle no more. 


1. ‘Thy will be done.’ This shortest and 
simplest clause in the Lord’s Prayer is also the 
hardest to pray. It sums up the last lesson of 
Divine discipline rather than tht first impulse of 
human nature. As soon as a child wakes up to 
know himself, we recognize that he has a will 
of his own. He begins to exercise that strange 
power of choice without which we are not really 
men at all. Yet even a child must submit to his 
parents and teachers, and learn to do as he is bid. 
He must accept that authority which has a right 
to command. As we grow older and enter into 
the franchise of outward freedom, we feel on our 
spirits the stress of a mysterious claim within— 
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the claim of duty, binding our consciences and 
grappling with our hearts. Christ’s own voice 
repeats and ratifies the same solemn command- 
ment. He speaks with the imperative of con- 
science itself when He forbids us to indulge our 
own selfwill, and claims that we accept instead 
the holy will of God. Nay, He tells us that 
human nature takes its appointed place in the 
Divine order as it obeys the Divine precept, 
‘Do as you are bid.’ This grandest and hardest 
of commandments is so hard because it challenges 
our pride. For pride is the favourite sin of man- 
kind. Who does not naturally enjoy having his 
own way? Each of us has a will of his own; 
but so long as it remains his own will, it will 
work out his own misery and ruin. 


Our wills are ours, we know not how: 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 


To learn that lesson we often need the discipline 
of a whole lifetime. Only after shipwreck and 
defeat and desolation do we grow willing, ‘ hav- 
ing tried all other ways, just to try God’s.’ We 
have not faith enough to understand that our 
Father’s will is nothing but pure and perfect 
goodwill, the counsel of His predestinating love. 
We have not courage to believe that God’s will 
is really done in heaven, and that the doing of 
it makes heaven to be heaven indeed. 


2. In the vast majority of lives these words 
are associated with dark experiences and gloomy 
resignation. “The words recall unwelcome things, 
things we should like to push away, to shut the 
door upon and lock out. ‘Thy will be done!’ 
The words remind us of unhappy things, things 
which drew many tears. There was the nipping 
of the blossom in the spring-time; our little one 
was taken from our breast. ‘Thy will be done! ’ 
There was the breaking of the aspiring column 
before it was crowned with finished lily-work. 
Our boy or girl was missing from the circle. 
“Thy will be done!’ ‘There was that startlingly 
sudden onrush of a winter’s blast into the quiet 
autumn-time, and the ripening grain was spoiled. 
‘Thy will be done!’ Unhappy things like these 
rush back into our minds when we use the fam- 
iliar words. ‘They are linked with the sorrowful 
season, with the bleak, cold, wet November days, 
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rarely with the bright, sunny days of June. But 
why? 

{ In my old church at Carr’s Lane the congre- 
gation were one Sunday singing the familiar 
hymn,. ‘Thy will be done.’ It is a dolorous 
hymn ; the bird is singing, but its note is somewhat 
mournful, and it sings in a drippingly wet wood 
in a cold and clammy twilight. And all. the 
verses are alike; they all move in sorrows, and 
they are sung in sunless placés. Well, in the 
congregation that day Mr. Fred Smith was wor- 
shipping. The hymn depressed him. He knew 
it was all right for the dripping grove, but he 
knew it was also all wrong for the sunlit hill, 
and he wanted to lift his wings and fly through 
the sunshine as well as the shade» He went 
home and wrote another hymn, in the same metre, 
and of the same mould, but he filled it with 
bright and delightful experiences. Perhaps I 
may have space to quote two or three verses. 


O God, not only in distress, 

In pain, and want, and weariness, 

Thy tender Spirit stoops to bless, 
Thy will is done. 


But. oftener on the wings of peace, 

And girt about with tenderness, 

Thou comest, and all troubles cease, 
Thy will is done. 


In all that nature hath supplied, 

In flowers along the countryside, 

In morning light, in eventide, 
Thy will is done. 


In youthful days, when joys increase, 
In light, in hope, in happiness, 
In quiet times of trustful peace, 

Thy will is done.? 


3. We may regard this petition as a request 
for three things in particular: for a true con- 
version; for grace to co-operate intelligently with 
the revealed purpose of God; for perseverance 
in the service of God in spite of hindrances and 
difficulties. 

(1) We pray for a true conversion; we ask 
that with our whole personality—the reason, the 
affections, the will, and the body, which is the 
instrument of our service—we may turn to God 
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and live unto Him. But man’s central and 
dominant faculty is his will. ‘The will is the 
man. It is to the will rather than to emotion 
or reason that our Lord _ invariably 
Faith and repentance ate co-ordinate movements 
of the will: faith is an act of personal adhesion 
to God, while repentance is the voluntary repudia- 
tion of sin, the opposition of the entire self to 
sin. As the prayer for the coming of the King- 
dom is primarily a request for spiritual victory 
in our conflict with the enemies of the soul, so 
the petition, “Thy will be done,’ is a request for 
grace to overcome all that hinders a perfect con- 
version—all weakness and waywardness of in- 
tention, all obstinacy and self-will, all inordinate 
affection, all self-delusion and_half-heartedness 
which may hold us back from a complete sur- 
render of our whole nature to God. Sanctifica- 
tion, which is the will of God for us, implies the 
dedication of every thought and impulse to God; 
concentration of purpose on a single object—that 
of pleasing Him. Conversion, therefore,—at least 
in its initial stage, for it is a lifelong movement 
of the soul—lies at the threshold of the life in 
God and unto God to which we are pledged in 
if baptism. ‘This,’ says Bernard, ‘is the beginning 
of our salvation—when we begin to abhor what 
we ‘once loved, to grieve for that in which we 
used to delight, to embrace what we used to fear, 
to follow what we used to avoid, to choose what 
we used to despise.’ We are born anew in order 
that we may live henceforth no longer to the lusts 
of men, but. to the will of God. Conversion is 
an entire change of heart and mind, by which a 
new direction is given to life. Since, then, this 
is necessarily the work of God Himself, ‘ Thy will 
be done’ is a prayer for the manifestation of the 
Spirit in our lives. This is the law of the new 
life to which we are called. Where the living 
Spirit effectually works, human life is ordered 
according to the will of God and responds to His 
creative purpose, by devoted obedience, brave 
patienee, persevering prayer and perpetual thaaks- 
giving. 

7 Dr. Grenfell, of Labrador, was called to see 
a dying man in a fishing vessel. As he left the 
cabin the fisherman said, ‘ You’ve forgotten me, 
doctor; Tm the man who was converted at —— 
two years ago.’ _‘ Well,’ said Dr. Grenfell, ‘ what 
difference has i It made to you?’. ‘ Ask the skipper,’ 
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appeals. | 


he replied. The doctor, in relating the story 
added, ‘The remarks of his skipper were no end 
of a help to my faith.’ 

(2) Paul lays stress upon the virtue of prac- 
tical wisdom, or insight—the quality which en- 
ables the Christian to understand what the will 
of the Lord is. ‘Thy will be done’ is a request’ 
for grace to co-operate intelligently with the pur- 
pose of God.. Religion is a relationship of jove 
between man and God, and the object of prayer 
is to obtain such a comprehension of God’s ways 
and methods of action, of His thoughts and in- 
tents, as may enable man to act, and to organize 
life, as a whole and in detail, in harmony with 
God’s revealed will. Now it. is evident that, 
according to the Divine ideal for humanity, each 
individual fulfils his true function, and finds his 
highest happiness, in contributing to the cominon 
good of human society. We are members one 
of another, and it is only through the discipline 
of corporate life that we attain to the measure ef 
perfection of which each is capable. This law 
of life may be illustrated in the example alike of 
the Church and of the State. In 1 Cor. xii. Paul 
applies to the Church the analogy suggested by the 
bodily organism of man. The welfare of the 
whole body depends upon the due fulfilment of 
function by each member. It is noteworthy that 
the Apostle lays great stress on the fact that this 
law of the dependence of all on the ministry ef 
each is an ordinance of the Divine will. It is the 
same God who worketh all things in all; the 
one Spirit who distributes diversities of gifts, 
dividing to each one severally even as He will. 
God, says the Apostle, hath set the members each 
one of them in the body even as it pleased Him; 
has tempered the body together with a view to its 
unity, that the members should have the same 
care one for another. ‘The same general idea is 
developed in Rom. xii., namely, that the special 
gift or endowment of each member of the Church 
is consecrated to the service of the whole body. 
The keynote of the chapter is the acknowledg- 
ment of the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God as the law of man’s social life. This law 
is fulfilled by each in so far as he estimates. aright 
his significance and place in the body, and dili- 
gently uses on behalf of the body his own special 
gift. We attain to the perfection of our nature 
by living in accordance with the Divine idea ‘of 
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a Church; by obeying the rule, ‘Through love 
be servants one to another.’ 

(3) This petition is also a prayer for persever- 
ance. There have been many different interpreta- 
tions of the phrase ‘as in heaven, so on earth.’ 
Cyril of Jerusalem and others naturally find in it 
a reference to the angelic hosts, to whose service 
and ministry, indeed, our Lord frequently alludes. 
They dwell upon the loyalty and promptitude of 
angels in fulfilling the will of God; their utter 


freedom from envy, rivalry or discontent in the 


discharge of their appointed tasks; their joy in 
ministering to the future heirs of salvation. 
Augustine in one place suggests that ‘heaven’ 
means the saints, and ‘ earth’ ordinary Christians. 
Others (Tertullian and Cyprian) regard ‘ heaven’ 
and ‘earth’ as equivalent to spirit and flesh, and 
interpret the petition as a prayer that the flesh 
may in all men be subdued to the spirit, and that 
the conflict between the higher and the lower 
natures may cease; that every thought and im- 
pulse may be brought into subjection to the rule 
of Christ. But perhaps the most probable sugges- 
tion is that our Lord, while primarily referring to 
the example of the angels, also desired to draw the 
attention of His disciples to the beauty, glory, 
order and harmony displayed in the visible heavens. 
There the thought of the Psalmist finds its most 
perfect illustration— 


O Lord, Thy word endureth for ever in heayen. 

Thy truth also remaineth from one generation 
to another : 

Thou hast laid the foundation of the earth and 

& it abideth. 

They continue this day according to Thine 
ordinance : 

For all things serve Thee. 


The fixed order of the constellations, the regular 
return of the seasons, the unfailing ‘ ordinance’ 
of the sun and of the moon—these are repeatedly 
mentioned in the Old Testament as typifying the 
covenant faithfulness of the God of Israel. They 
also illustrate that unbroken obedience to Divine 
law, that unwearied persistence in the fulfilment 
of an appointed function, which is the condition 
of well-being for all God’s creatures alike, Ac- 
cordingly, we are justified in thinking that in this 
petition we pray for patient continuance in well- 
doing; for a fixed habit of obedience which may 


serve to sustain us and keep us faithful even in 
times of weariness, depression, torpor and spiritual 
dryness. 

The sovereign aid to perseverance is to be found 
in loving thoughts of God. If we look to Him, 
reverence Him and trust Him as ‘our Father,’ 
we shall be assured of His unchanging goodwill 
towards His children, His readiness to help, to 
give, to bless. The whole experience of life will 
encourage us to persevere, since it will strengthen 
our conviction that God is a Father who calls 
us to work or to suffer only for our good, lays on 
us no burden which He does not strengthen us 
to bear, and carries us steadily onward towards 
that ‘perfection’ which is the goal of our pil- 
grimage. Overshadowed by His mercies we pray, 
‘Thy will be done’; upheld by His arm, we may 
run our race with patience and good hope. 

{ And so I saw that I must not only scheme 
to watch and enjoy and distinguish, and assess 
flavours and hues and sounds, but that I must 
love and suffer and work, and be weary and sor- 
rowful and bewildered; and the great disaster 
that crept upon me so secretly and silently was the 
very guidance of God, showing me that I must 
not choose, nor reject, nor sit remote, but descend 
into the turbid stream, rushing in desolate places, 
and dip myself there seven times if I desired to 
be healed. 

Oh, the blessed voice that called to me so ~ 
gravely as I sate in my sheltered garden looking 
out over the green miles! It was grievous enough, 
when I found myself in heaviness and disgust, 
staring out upon a world that had lost all beauty 
and sweetness for me. But now that the light 
has returned, it is an added sweetness to walk in 
the silent woodland paths, where I meditated 
flight and even death. There is a place, how 
strangely stamped upon my mind, where the pas- 
ture rises steep from a little hazel-hidden stream, 
where I turned aside into the wood, in one of my 
days of anguish, sate down upon a fallen tree, 
looked hither and thither and determined that I 
must die—that there was no way out. What 
would I not have given then to have just sunk 
down in peace among the spring flowers, and to 
have felt the tide of oblivion roll upon my soul! 
But even in that moment a voice from somewhere 
deeper than any reason could penetrate said : ‘ No, 
you cannot; you have yet far to go; you must 
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struggle on, bear, endure.’ And as it is, to pass 
that place is now a sacred and a joyful thing, 
because it brings back to me my sad hour and the 
voice that spoke with me, and the knowledge that 
there might yet be good days in store.? 


Our Daily Bread. 
Luke xi. 3.—‘ Give us day by day our daily bread.’ 


FaMILiARity with the Lord’s Prayer often effects 
to hide its significance. This is especially the case 
in regard to its social significance. It opens with 
a note of universalism which is never allowed to 
die away: ‘Our Father.’ But it is in its central 
petition that the social significance of the prayer 
must dawn upon the most careless. 

After the exalted petitions which open the 
prayer, in which we ask for the hallowing of 
God’s name, the coming of the Kingdom and 
the doing of God’s will on earth—petitions of 
which we have only the remotest idea as to what 
the full answer would have to be—we come sud- 
denly upon the petition for the most common 
thing, our daily bread. That it should be there 
at all, and that it should come where it does in 
the prayer, has surprised some people. Among 
the Fathers there was a temptation to think that 
this could never mean just the daily bread we 
grow and bake and eat. The adjective translated 
“daily” is, as a matter of fact, unique, and there 
is uncertainty as to what it actually means. It 
was Jerome who translated it ‘ superstantialem, 
in the belief that it meant the Bread of Heaven, 
the Bread of the Sacrament, spiritual sustenance. 
But there can be no doubt that ordinary bread is 
meant; the ambiguity in the adjective is simply 
whether it is bread for to-day, or bread for to- 
morrow. ‘There, in between the prayer for the 
perfect doing of .the will and the prayer for 
forgiveness, comes the prayer for bread. What a 
mixing of the sublime with the common, the 
material with the spiritual! Yes, but that is 
just what Christianity is. 

This petition recognizes that there is a material 
basis to life which is nevertheless dependent upon 
the spiritual order. The materialist may think 
this petition is entirely unnecessary. If we sow 
corn and get a good harvest, we shall have bread 
_ without worrying God about it. The man with 
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a heavy purse in his pocket will not pray this 
prayer with any fervour; can he not go out and 
buy bread? Yes, but can everyone? ‘Then it 
begins to dawn upon us that this petition is just 
as supernatural as any in the prayer. If we are 
asking that there may be bread for all, do we 
not see that while this must still be due to the 
work of man in alliance with the productive pow- 
ers of nature, yet there is not likely to be bread 
for all until the Father’s name has been hal- 
lowed, His nature understood and worshipped ; 
until His Kingdom has come and His will is done 
on earth as it is in heaven? And if we want the 
will done on earth, then one of the first things to 
be seen to is that the Father’s gifts shall be so 
used that there shall be bread, sure and enough 
for all. 

It is only when we stay to think what all this 
means that we begin to understand why the next 
petition should be forgiveness. For the sin of the 
world begins over this business of bread-getting; 
it is here that we get led into temptation; it is 
here that we need deliverance from evil. This 
petition is, therefore, not inserted here simply as 
a passing, if very welcome, recognition of our 
material needs; it is the petition round which 
the whole prayer turns. We start with high 
transcendental things, and we feel we can pray 
them all. Then we come down to practical de- 
tails, and the rest of our prayer is very humble— 
full of confession and trembling and fears. 


We may notice the following characteristics of 
this petition. 

1. Its unworldliness—We approach God as 
One who knows our necessities before we ask; to 
whom all our secret fears, hopes, anxieties, griefs, 
le open. We are encouraged to yield ourselves 
up without misgiving to the care and guidance 
of One who cares for us. ‘ We ought not,’ says 
Cyprian, ‘to extend our desires too far.’ We 
need not ask ‘to see the distant scene.’ We are 
taught to be content with little, so long as it is 
sufficient : ‘bread for the coming day’; and thus 
the petition seems to rebuke all inordinate anxiety 
about the future, all excessive shrinking from 
poverty and hardship. It falls in with our Lord’s 
teaching in Matt. vi. 34, and with His warning 
that care is not only a heathenish thing in itself 
—‘ After all these things do the Gentiles seek’ 
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—but a dangerous foe to character. Christ re- 
gards care as an outrage done to God, as a pract- 
ical denial of His Fatherhood. He implies that 
a man is not really free, strong and invincible 
until he has put aside all his cares and cast them 
upon God. We are reminded, too, of His tempt- 
ation, and of the Scripture with which He foiled 
the tempter ; 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God’—werds which in their original 
context (Deut. vili. 3) embody the lesson which 
Israel was intended to learn from the discipline 
of the Wilderness, namely, that those who are 
called to fulfl a spiritual mission to mankind must 
learn to rely, not on earthly and material re- 
sources, but on God alone. Again, we can scar- 
cely fail to note the connexion between the ‘ daily 
bread’ of this petition and the gift of the manna, 
which was to be gathered, a day’s portion every 
day, and which the Saviour contrasts with the 
true bread out of heaven. We learn to seek from 
God Himself the supply of every need, whether 
of body or of spirit, but especially to look to Him 
for the Bread of life without which we cannot 
fulfil His will. Finally, a thought which may 
appease earthly anxiety is that our Lord seems 
ever to have taken care during His earthly life that 
none who followed Him should be in actual want 
or distress. We recall His Divine compassion 
for the hunger, bodily as well as spiritual, of the 
multitudes who followed Him; and the pro- 
phetic promise, often so strangely fulfilled, ‘ They 
that seek the Lord shall want no manner of thing 
that is good.’ 


2. Its simplicity: mere ‘bread,’ or ‘ necessary 
food. —This petition seems to sanction all prayer 
for temporal blessings of every kind in so far as 
they are needful to render us efficient in fulfil- 
ling the duties to which we are called. It teaches 
us to consider carefully what is sufficient in view 
of our place and function in society, and to be 
content with what is really essential. ‘They are 
blessed in worldly respects,’ writes Hooker, ‘ that 
have wherewith to perform sufficiently what their 
station and place asketh, though they have no 
more. We ask, in effect, for all that will sus- 
tain health and vigour of mind and body; but 
we also learn from this petition the wisdom of 
becoming more and more independent of super- 
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fluities and luxuries, and of locking to God Him- 
self as the true and only source of well-being. ‘I 
have learned,’ Paul tells the Philippians who had 
contributed to his support, ‘in whatsoever state 
I am, therein to be content. ... In all things 
have I learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in 
want’; and the reason of this freedom from bon- 
dage to bodily necessities is that he is Christ’s 
and possesses Christ: ‘I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me.’ 

This petition, then, implies the duty of aiming 
at simplicity in the scale and standard of living, 
and of being satisfied with what is necessary for 
the work of life. How much mental disquiet and 
dissatisfaction would disappear if all learned that 
independence of external circumstances which was 
the ‘ secret’ of Paul’s spiritual power. Certainly, 
in view of our present social conditions, there is 
great force in the remark of a thoughtful writer 
on Ethics that it is ‘a clear duty on the part of 
every one who is convinced that the share of 
good things enjoyed by the few is disproportionate 
and unjust, to seek to limit his own personal 
expenditure, wherever he can do so without a less 
efficient discharge of his own social function.’ 
Much of our expenditure is apt to be purely con- 
ventional, bringing us no adequate return in either 
usefulness or happiness; and when we consider the 
terrible inequality that exists in the present dis- 
tribution of wealth and of leisure, we shall be 
ashamed to surround ourselves with such super- 
fluous luxuries and comforts as tend to harden our 
hearts, or deafen our ears, to the cry of the poor. 

4 The lives of the simple teach mankind the 
real value of things. 

The more truthful men are, the simpler they 
become; and the simpler life is, the wider it 
grows, leaving room for infinite variety. 

The simple are saved the thousand petty cares, 
of which, by reason of their nature, they are un- 
conscious: the simple find a straight path to God. 

The world is sick with a long-standing disease, 
which cannot be healed, until mankind worships 
simplicity, as the adoration of the Christmas Child 
prefigured. 

Simplicity has no difficulty in distinguishing 
between luxuries and necessaries; books, travel, 
and experience, are necessaries; but fashion, posi- 
tion, and state are luxuries: until this is recog- 
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nized, disease cannot be eliminated, Truth cannot 
be supreme, and Art cannot be paramount.* 


3. Its unselfishness—We ask for ‘our daily 
bread,’ thus including in our prayer all who have 
to struggle for the necessaries of life, all who have 
.to work hard for a livelihood, all who are ex- 
hausted or overpressed by bodily toil, all who are 
destitute and in bitter poverty. ‘The spirit of the 
petition is that of a prayer contained in an ancient 
liturgy: ‘Bless the crown of the year with Thy 
goodness for the sake of the poor of Thy people, 
for the sake of the. widow and the orphan and 
the stranger and the sojourner, and for the sake 
of all who hope in Thee and supplicate Thy holy 
Name; for the eyes of all wait upon Thee, O 
Lord.’ Nor can we rightly overlook the spirit- 
ual needs of the teeming multitudes in our great 
towns, or of those in our colonies who are far re- 
moved, not only from the means of grace, but from 
‘the wholesome pressure and support of civilized 
society. 

Again, we should remember those who are en- 
gaged in missionary work among the heathen, and 
who are exposed to the subtle perils of spiritual 
isolation, of moral degeneration, of paralysing 
despondency. ‘ Here is the real trial of mission- 
ary life,’ writes one who has laboured long and 
faithfully in Africa, ‘ that we are so few, so weak, 
so faulty, so busy, so worn-out; that we can do so 
little; that we must stand face to face with a 
starving multitude, and can give so little to so 
few. God help us and them!’ Often, indeed, 
from sheer lack of imagination, we fail to realize 
the needs of workers in the foreign mission field : 
the trials of climate, the daily discomforts and 
hardships of travel, the moral perils of work in 
isolated places, the crushing apathy of the heathen 
—their depravity and cruelty, their pride and 
hardness of heart. ‘From what I suffer in this 
city,’ wrote Henry Martyn from Shiraz (Feb. 
1812), ‘I can understand the feelings of Lot... . 
Such a painful year I never passed, owing to 
the privation I have been called to on the one 
hand, and the spectacle before me of human de- 
pravity on the other. But I hope I have not 
come to this seat of Satan in vain.’ 

We ask, then, when we pray for ‘our daily 
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bread,’ that all the far-reaching needs of toilers 
in God’s vineyard, whether at home or abroad, 
may be supplied; that they may be supported, 
protected, guided; that they may be blessed with 
health and vigour for their work; that they may 
withstand the temptations that beset them; that 
they may be successful in labour, ‘fervent in 
spirit, rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation,’ 
persevering in prayer. We ask for them, as for 
ourselves,: the daily bread of Divine grace and 
help, confiding in God’s power to fulfil every 
need, according to His riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus. 

The petition is unselfish; it therefore excludes 
all unlawful means of obtaining daily bread. 
‘Do Thou give me my bread’ is Gregory of 
Nyssa’s paraphrase; ‘that is, may I obtain my 
sustenance as the fruit of lawful toil.’ The 
bread for which we ask is the reward of honest 
work; not the bread of deceit acquired by gamb- 
ling, by fraudulent work, or commercial trickery ; 
not the bread of idleness, provided by the unre- 
quited and unregarded labour of other men; not 
the bread of wickedness earned by shameful 
courses, by the ruin of other lives, or by minister- 
ing to the vices and follies of a corrupt Society ; 
but bread of God’s providing—proportioned to 
our need, dependent on our own efforts, and 
sufficient to enable us to fulfil our vocation. 
Indeed, we may regard the petition in its 
widest aspect as prayer for deliverance from 
the characteristic sins of an industrial people; 
a prayer for honesty in trade and_ business, 
for right relations between capital and labour, — 
and for the due recognition on all sides 
of the great principles of social justice, social 
service and social responsibility. Our request for 
daily bread is emptied of meaning if we need- 
lessly accumulate luxuries, if we heap up riches 
for ourselves, if, in a word, we ignore the claim 
of God on our devotion, or that of human society 
on our labour and service. 

{ Many years ago I knew a youth who has 
since climbed to high position. His father was 
a farmer who lived several miles from a growing 
city. One morning the boy of eighteen wakened 
to find his father dead and the family dependent 
After much thought he turned the 


upon him. 
From the beginning he 


little farm into a dairy. 
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had the idea that if he had healthy cows and 
never told lies, that if he purified his milk 
and aerated it, it would be appreciated by 
the mothers of little children, and so the 
time would come when _his 
give him the trade. For two years the boy 
struggled for his footing. The second spring 
some kind of distemper broke out among his herd 
of cows. He did not know but it might prove 
serious. Now, to tell his customers. the truth 
was to lose his trade and see his competitors gain 
it. After a sleepless night he went into the print- 
ing office and brought out a little circular explain- 
ing the situation to his customers, saying he could 
not honestly sell them milk. Ina single fortnight 
his trade was gone. But a leading physician in 
the town, whose practice was among children, 
appreciated the boy’s hatred of lies. One day 
this doctor wrote an article advising all the 
mothers in the city to guard against impure milk 
during the heated summer months, and told the 
story of this boy’s honesty. The physician said 
the youth spent money to keep the milk clean 
and sweet, and that he had a right to charge 
more. Then the reward came. For years the 
boy sold his milk for six cents a quart as opposed 
to the other men, who had five. At thirty the 
man went from the dairy into a most prosper- 
ous business in the city. Men could trust him— 
and wealth came in like a flood. Now, the 
history of his great success is the history of his 
hatred of lies and his love of truth in the inner 
part.? 


Our Sins. 


Luke xi. 4.—‘ Forgive us our sins.’ 


1. In the Greek Testament there are many words 
used to describe sin. It may not be amiss to 
consider briefly the particular shade of meaning 
which attaches to some of these words. 

(1) First, paraptoma. ‘This is a word used to 
describe a social offence. It would seem to 
imply a sense of guilt less acute than that which 
attaches to other words. It can best be trans- 
lated by the English word ‘blunder.’ Paul 
uses it in the Epistle to the Galatians (vi. 1), 
“Brethren, 1f any man be overtaken in a blunder, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness. ...’ The literal sense 
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of the Greek word is ‘a falling beside the way.’ 

(2) Next, asebeia. A more serious offence is 
suggested by this word. It entails a withholding 
from God of that obedience which is His due. 
It is a word used in the Epistle to the Romans 
(i. 18), ‘The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness. There is a 
suggestion of the human will as opposed to the 
Divine; an appropriation to the self of that 
which belongs of right to God. 

(3) Third, parakoe. This is an aggravation of 
the sin of disobedience. While asebeia suggests an 
unconscious act of disobedience, parakoe implies 
deliberation on the part of the sinner, who wil- 
fully refuses to hear the voice of God. It is 
the word used in Romans, v. 19, in reference to 
the sin of Adam: ‘As through the one man’s 
disobedience the many were made sinners.’ 

(4) Fourth, adikia. This word is the negation 
of righteousness, and is used of that manifestation 
of sin which is shown in connection with our 
duty towards our neighbour. John uses this 
word in his First Epistle: ‘ All unrighteousness 
is sin. All failure in the sphere of neighbourly 
duty is sin. 

(5) Fifth, parabasis. The idea contained in 
this word is that of ‘trespass.’ It implies the 
crossing of some appointed boundary into a for- 
bidden land. The Christian pathway of life is 
a strait and narrow way, and many a soul is 
tempted to leave it for the seemingly more attrac- 
tive ground which lies on either side of the road. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews uses 
this word in the second verse of the second chap- 
ter and the Revised Version translates it quite 
literally by the word ‘ transgression.’ 


These five words by no means exhaust the 
list of New Testament synonyms for the word 
‘sin.’ But these five have been chosen of set 
purpose out of a large number, because they all 
give a positive sense to the idea of sin. In this 
they mark a contrast to the words used by Matt- 
hew and. Luke in the petition for forgiveness 
in the Lord’s Prayer. It is not for positive acts 
of sin that this petition seeks forgiveness; it is 
rather for sins of omission. 

Matthew and Luke each use a different word 
for ‘sin’ in the Lord’s Prayer, but both agree 
in conveying the sense of omission rather than 
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commission. Matthew’s word is opheilema, a 
debt. The meaning which underlies this word 
is that of failure to render that which is due. 
Luke uses the word hamartia, the significance of 
which is that of falling short of an appointed 
standard. It is as if a man who shot at a target 
failed to reach the mark. ‘Though they differ 
slightly in their literal meaning, yet the two 
words are alike in one respect. They both ex- 
press the sinfulness of failure to reach a particular 
moral and spiritual standard. 


2. Sin is not only a positive offence, it is also 
a failure in duty. Man has not only done those 
things which he ought not to have done; he has 
left undone many things which he should have 
done. It is with the latter class of sin that the 
petition, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,’ is primarily con- 
cerned. Moreover, sin has a bearing on the lives 

others; it is not an individual, but a social, 
fact. It is right to consider in greater detail 
some of the more common failings in social duty 
for which the Lord’s Prayer implores the Divine 
forgiveness. 

(1) Acquiescence in social injustice. Life bears 
more hardly on some people than on others. All 
men have their special difficulties to face; that 
is part of the discipline to which their characters 
must needs be subjected. There is no injustice 
in that. But it is unjust that equal opportunities 
of happiness should not be given to all. Two 
examples of the physical facts will suffice. Sir 
Leo Chiezza Money has said that nine-tenths 
of the nation’s income fell, before the war, to 
one-tenth of the population. Mr. Booth has 
shown that at the same period one-third of the 
families in London had not sufficient for their 
normal needs. 

The physical facts of extreme want by no 
means represent the whole extent of the social 
injustice which obtains to-day. Monotony, 
anxiety, want of leisure, drabness of life are fact- 
ors of even more vital account in the tale of the 
wrongs of which the modern social system is 
guilty. The whole evil is made more glaringly 
apparent when it is set side by side with wanton 
display and luxury. It is in the moral sphere 
that the inequality is most obvious. All men 
have not the same chance to live a decent life. 
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Leaving out of account those who have brought 
themselves to distress through their own fault, 
we must admit that the balance of moral oppor- 
tunity is not fair. Can this balance be restored? 
It would seem that only a total readjustment of 
the very foundations upon which the social fabric 
rests can bring this about. Should this prove 
impossible, Christian$ should be prepared to walk 
the road of poverty, shoulder to shoulder with 
their suffering brothers. The Christian is not 
called to a life of indulgence; comfort is not 
for him. He is a soldier on active service, and 
on his brow is the mark of the Cross. 

(2) Another social ‘trespass’ for which for- 
giveness must be sought is lack of sympathy. 
The apathy of the general public to great social 
questions is remarkable. Sympathy is a Christian 
grace implying knowledge of facts, and yet to all 
appearance it would seem to be the business of 
no one to learn the facts. It is always a difficult 
thing to attempt to apportion blame, but much of 
the widespread apathy towards social questions 
is undoubtedly due to a large section of the Press 
which, until recently, failed in any adequate 
sense to make the facts known. A new sympathy 
is abroad, which seeks expression in the alleviation 
of suffering. The danger is lest it should be 
content with alleviation and not go on to pre- 
vention. Christian charity must not be confined 
to the relief of suffering; it should carry the war- 
fare into the enemy’s country and aim at prevent- 
ing the possibility of distress. It is a narrow 
sympathy which is aroused only by the contempla- 
tion of actual suffering. Christian sympathy 
must be broad enough to take into account poten- 
tial suffering; that is to say, to set itself against 
any system which holds within it any possibility 
of distress. It is a subject of extraordinary 
dificulty and complexity. The tramp, the un- 
employable, the victim of trade fluctuation accen- 
tuate the magnitude of the task with which 
Christian society is concerned. The desire to 
succour is part of the Christian character, but 
unless the desire is disciplined, and fervently 
denied any outward expression, it may only serve 
to perpetuate the conditions under which distress 
has arisen. Verily, the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost is needed in giving any expression to 
sympathy. 

In spite of all difficulties there is needed a 
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wider and a more understanding sympathy with 
distress wherever it is to be’ found. “There are 
two conditions necessary for the acquisition of 
true Christian sympathy: knowledge of facts, 
and an understanding of the will of God. Some 
have sought to learn the facts of poverty and 
distress at first-hand, and such is an invaluable 
experience. | Without it, the knowledge must be 
sought from competent authorities. “The under- 
standing of the Divine will is to be found only 
as the Christian grows day by day in the know- 
ledge of God. 

(3) A third social trespass is the lack of leader- 
ship against these evils. Jf it could be claimed 
for the Church that she had always set her face 
like a flint against any form of social injustice, 
she might be better able to lead the crusade 
to-day. Here and there brave lives have. been 
devoted, on the Church’s behalf, to the work of 
social reform; but as a whole there has been 
little enthusiasm. The voices crying in the wild- 
erness have fallen, for the most part, on deaf 
ears. _ Much is undoubtedly being done that 
does not make much outward show, especially 
in the spheres of sexual morality and family life. 
But, for all this, the Church is not conspicuous as 
the champion of the cause of the oppressed. Men 
have come to regard religion as something di- 
vorced from life. They picture it as that which 
seeks to draw them away from a world of 
actuality into realms of sentiment and pretence. 
It is not a little dispiriting to have to face this 
fact. These present days are fraught with tre- 
mendous issues for the good or ill of the whole 
human race. As the Christian asks pardon for 
the failure of his witness in the past, so he needs 
to pray that the Church may be enabled to take 
her share in the rebuilding of the world. The 
Church holds within her the earnest of a glorious 
future, for she has the Spirit of Christ. Apart 
from this there can be no real reconstruction of 
the world’s life, for the Spirit of Christ is love. 

{ There. are immediate duties to which the 
Church is invited and which it must accept before 
it can hope to commend its faith to the consciences 
of men. The present industrial unrest serves 
to drive this home with startling force. Men 
are not asking for a theology. The crucial 
question is, What principles would Christianity 
have us apply to the present situation? What 
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constructive force has it to offer, for instance, 
in the readjustment of the varied claims of all 
those interested in the mining industry? Here 
is the challenge to the Church to-day, and its 
claims are judged by the spirit in which it re- 
That so many of its members 
desire to face it frankly is one of the most hopeful 
signs for the future. 

This task cannot be discharged without making 
demands for self-sacrifice on every side. The 
politician, the capitalist, the employer, and the 
wage-earner in the light of these principles must 
be judged by their readiness to serve the whole 
community. This is the Christian ideal of 
practical living in a true brotherhood founded 
in a common faith in the Father of all. It must 
be expressed in mutual service. We may ven- 
ture the statement that until this constructive 
Christianity is tried we shall neither learn the 
true nature of the faith nor attain national well- 


being. . The contents of faith must be spelt 
in the plain language of conduct. We must 
show our faith by our works.* 

a 


The Forgiveness of our Sins. 


Luke xi. 4.—‘ Forgive us our sins; for we also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us.’ 


Wuat is forgiveness? What is it that we really 
ask for when we say, Forgive us our sins? We 
must get that clear to start with. We are con- 
scious of deep inward wants; we want rest, we 
want satisfaction, we want peace within, we want 
to get rid of annoying thoughts, of the torment 
of self-reproach, of the lingering soul-torture that 
follows unlawful gratification; we want a fresh 
start, a clean slate. Is forgiveness the repairing 
agency that is going to effect all this? If so, it 
must be something which does more than remit 
penalties and help us to escape suffering; it must 
be something that goes deeper than consequence, 
that enters into the disturbing agency, whatever 
it is, and clears it out. It must be something 
much deeper than the mere clemency which over- 
looks a fault; it must be the infusion within us of 
a new lite that overcomes and expels death, in” 
whatever shape it may be there; it must be not 


only the casting-out of devils, leaving us ‘swept - 


and garnished,’ but the re-peopling of our inmost 
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selves by a new life, with new graces and new 
virtues. It must be something indescribable by 
human lips, but intelligible enough to us who want 
and receive it; it must be the Life of God within 
us pure, unstained, untroubled as crystal. 

What was the price of pardon? It cost God 
the death of His own, His only, Son. The Cross 
was necessary to make pardon possible. ‘ Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission.’ ‘That 
is what your forgiveness and mine cost God; it 
cost Him the blood of His Son. But what will 
it cost us? What will it cost?’ It will cost us 
nothing. God does not sell, God gives. Some 
have tried to buy forgiveness by fasts and vigils 
and penances and right self-discipline. That is 
how Luther, when he was a monk at Erfurt, and 

‘Thomas Binney, when he was a student at Cam- 
bridge, tried to obtain that pardon and peace. 
Some have even believed that pardon was to be 

ught with money, so the boxes of the Indulg- 
Slane in Germany were filled with the coins 
of men and women who wanted forgiveness. But 
pardon is not to be bought, either with money 
or penances or vigils or fasts. Forgiveness is to 
be had for nothing. 
money and without price. 


Let us look at the conditions of God’s forgive- 
ness, and then at its effects. 

1. The conditions are, first, repentance and 
faith in the sinner; and then, the forgiveness of 
others. ‘ 

(1) The whole Lord’s Prayer is the expression 
of penitence; for penitence implies not merely the 
forsaking of sin but the positive ‘turning’ of 
the heart towards God. It is the fruit of faith— 
faith looking to God alone as the source of 
blessedness, as the Giver of all that the soul needs, 
as the Father whose will is the supreme law of 
life, whose Kingdom is the one worthy object of 
endeavour. The petition for forgiveness, if sin- 
cerely uttered, embodies the very spirit of peni- 
tence: the humility which waits upon God, 
which realizes its need of healing and pardon, 
which yields itself up to the fulfilment and accept- 
ance of the Divine will. Tertullian points out 
that the petition plainly proves the acceptableness 
of repentance, as a part of God’s will for man, 
and as the outcome of reliance upon the gracious 
promises and the Fatherly character of God. 
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Thus the petitions which precede this request for 
forgiveness throw light upon its spirit and in- 
tention. “This is no mere expression of desire to 
escape punishment, or to be ‘ let off’ our debts. 
It is the prayer of a son, whose whole-hearted 
desire is to live and to pray in accordance with 
the Father’s mind, who humbly claims God’s 
promised gift, and pledges himself to life-long 
service and obedience. Penitence, as we find it ex- 
pressing itself in the Lord’s Prayer, is essentially 
a spirit of self-surrender, asking nothing for itself 
but néedful strength to do God’s will, and deliver- 
ance from sin and the evil which results from it. 
For the rest, it commits itself wholly into the 
Father’s hands, knowing that the acceptance of 
His will is blessedness and peace. 

{ We have all read of the passing of William 
MacLure in Ian Maclaren’s touching idyll. 
‘ A’m gettin’ drowsy,’ said the doctor to Drums- 
heugh, ‘read a bit tae me.’ Then’ Drumsheugh 
put on his spectacles and searched for some com- 
fortable Scripture. Presently he began to read : 
‘In My Father’s house are many mansions;’ but 
MacLure stopped him. ‘It’s a bonnie word,’ he 
said, ‘ but it’s no’ for the like o’ me. It’s ower 
guid; a’ daurna tak’ it.’ Then he bid Drums- 
heugh shut the book and let it open of itself, and 
he would find the place where he had been read- 
ing every night for the last month. Drumsheugh 
did as he was bidden, and the book opened at the 
parable wherein the Master tells what God thinks 
of a Pharisee and a penitent sinner. And when 
he came to the words, ‘And the publican, stand- 
ing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
to heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God 
be merciful to me a sinner,’ once more the dying 
man stopped him: ‘That micht hae been written 
for me, Paitrick, or ony ither auld sinner that hes 
feenished his life, an’ hes naething tae say for 
himsel.’ + 

(2) Penitence, then, and the faith which in- 
spires it—these are the primary conditions of for- 
giveness. The other essential condition is that the 
penitent sinner should imitate in his behaviour to 
others the goodness to which he appeals.’ It is 
needless to remind ourselves of the solemn em- 
phasis laid on this condition by our Lord. It is 
enforced in the comment which follows the 
Lord’s Prayer in the sixth chapter of Matthew; 
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it is vividly illustrated by the parable of the un- 
merciful servant. Gregory of Nyssa says with 
striking boldness: ‘ We are, as it were, asking 
God to imitate us: ‘‘I have forgiven; do Thou 
forgive. Imitate the kindness of Thy servant, O 
Lord.” So let him who approaches his Bene- 
factor be a benefactor; let him who approaches 
Him who is good, just, forgiving, kind, be him- 
self good, just, forgiving, kind.’ 
tion not only sets up an ideal standard of human 
conduct; it lays down a principle of the Divine 
governance. God deals with men as they them- 
selves deal with others. ‘ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ 

Further, it should be noticed that the reference 
in this passage is not to definite actions, but to 
temper and judgment. It is the harsh, vindictive, 
censorious spirit, extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, that is here prohibited; the habit of mind 
which imputes evil, puts a bad construction on 
the words or conduct of another, and judges him 
mercilessly or ungenerously. It is the merciful in 
speech as well as in behaviour who shall obtain 
mercy. ‘ Judgment is without mercy to him that 
hath shewed no mercy.’ 

There is no more human, or at the same time 
Divinely wise, parable in the Gospels than that of 
the Unforgiving Servant (Matt. xviii. 23-34). 
Here the teaching of our text is drawn out into a 
story that is typical of much that goes on con- 
tinually. We see the man who owes an enormous 
sum of money to his master released from it all 
at a word. Such a man, thus freely forgiven, 
might have been expected to be filled with a great 
flood of generous goodwill towards all mankind. 
Instead of that he shows himself totally unworthy 
of the magnanimous act of his master, and he who 
has been forgiven thousands of pounds uses his 
recovered liberty to squeeze and oppress a fellow- 
servant for a trifling debt of a few shillings. 
And we all feel that when the lord of that servant 
heard it, and in righteous indignation cancelled 
the forgiveness he had bestowed, and delivered 
him to the tormentors till he should pay all that 
was due to him, the man was getting what he 
richly deserved. It was no use letting a man of 
that mean, narrow, grudging spirit abroad among 
men, And then Jesus says solemnly, ‘So shall 
also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye for- 
give not every one his brother from your hearts’ 


Thus the peti- | 


(Matt. xviii. 35). There is no getting away from 
the terrible rigour and edge of that word of the 
Good Master. You can explain away a good 
many of His sayings if you are ingenious, but you 
will never explain that away. Its clear, sharp 
edges cut against the sky. The very hand of 
mercy shuts the golden gate of forgiveness against 
the man who will not forgive. 

It is evident that this teaching made a very 
deep impression on Christ’s followers. In early 
Christian writers it is brought into striking pro- 
minence. Clement, for instance, in exhorting the 
Christians of Corinth, beseeches them most of all 
to bear in mind the words of the Lord Jesus, 
‘which He spake enjoining forbearance and long- 
suffering. For thus He spake, ““ Have mercy that 
ye may obtain mercy; forgive that it may be for- 
given you; as ye do shall it be done unto you; 
as ye give, so shall it be given unto you; as ye 
judge so shall ye be judged; as ye shew kindness, 
so shall kindness be shewed unto you.”’ In the 
same spirit Polycarp bids the Philippians ‘ remem- 
ber the words of the Lord, “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged; forgive, and it shall be forgiven 
unto you; have mercy that ye may receive 
mercy’; and he exhorts presbyters in particular 
to be compassionate to all, ‘not quickly believing 
anything against any man, not hasty in judgment, 
knowing that we are all debtors of sin. If then 
we entreat the Lord that He would forgive us, 
we ought also to forgive.’ To these testimonies 
may be added that of Bishop Butler, who in 
a celebrated sermon on this subject mentions some 
considerations which, as he says, “common sense 
should suggest,’ impelling us to forgive those who 
have done us any wrong. He points out how 
apt is self-love to magnify an injury; how anger 
or ill-will is usually ‘a false medium of viewing 
things, which always represents characters and 
actions much worse than they really are; how 
fruitful a cause of enmity is sheer misunderstand- 
ing and erroneous inference.’ But the New Testa- 
ment does not appeal primarily to considerations 
of this kind. It points us plainly to the Divine 
example; we are to forgive even as God also in 
Christ forgave us. It records the intercession 
of the Redeemer for His murderers. It reminds 
us continually that we share with those who offend 
us a frail and imperfect nature. It teaches that 
sin is a just object not only of indignation but of 
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pity, since ‘no one ever did a designed injury to | at least in some measure, of the penal consequences 


another, but at the same time he did a much 
greater to himself.’ Indeed, it is obvious that the 


| 


entire prayer of which this petition forms part 
excludes the spirit of mutual hatred and ill-will; 


partly because it is a prayer of intercession for all, 
partly because it puts us in mind of our own sin- 
fulness and need of mercy. 

{| Forgive us because we pardon others. Thou 
art our eternal and sole creditor, and never shall 
we be able to repay our debt unto Thee. But 
remember, O Lord, that it costs our wicked nature 


far more to condone the indebtedness of but one | 
of our debtors than it costs Thee to cancel the | 


record of all we owe Thee.* 


What profits all the hate that we have known, 
The bitter words, not all unmerited ? 

Have hearts e’er thriven beneath our angry frown? 

Have roses grown from thistles we have sown? 
Or lucid dawns flowered out of sunsets red? 

Lo, all in vain 
The violence that added pain to pain, 
And drove the sinner back to sin again. 


We had been wiser had we walked Love’s way, 
We had been happier had we tenderer been, 
We had found sunlight in the cloudiest day 
Had we but loved the souls that went astray, 
And sought from shame their many faults to 
screen. 
Lo, they and we 
Had thus escaped Life’s worst Gethsemane, 
And found the Garden where the angels be. 


For One there was who, angry, drew no sword, 
Derided, wept for those who wrought Him 
wrong, 
And at the last attained this great reward, 
That those who injured Him acclaimed Him 
Lord, 
And wove His story into holiest song. 
So sinners wrought 
For Him the Kingdom He had vainly sought, 
And to His feet the world’s frankincense brought.” 


2. We have considered the conditions of for- 
giveness: what may be said as to its meaning and 
effects? 

(1) Forgiveness plainly implies the remission, 

1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 125, 
z WwW. J. Dawson, The Empire of Love, 52. 


of sin. In some measure only; for even if we are 
mercifully exempted from those more severe judg- 
ments which fall upon sin as by a self-acting law, 
it is impossible that it should be altogether un- 
punished. Sin is invariably followed by penalty 
of one kind or another, spiritual or temporal. 
But the chastisement by which God vindicates 
His outraged law changes its character in accord- 
ance with the changed attitude of the penitent 
sinner. It becomes a healing and purifying dis- 
cipline, corrective and remedial, tending so to 
separate the sinner from his sin, so to strengthen 
the infirmity of the paralysed will and the dis- 
ordered affections as gradually to educate and 
perfect the offender’s character. When we pray 


_ for forgiveness, we implicitly acknowledge our 


need of spiritual discipline. We profess, as it 
were, our readiness to accept difficulties, trials, 
disabilities, perplexities which are the just recom- 
pense of our past wilfulness. We desire to sub- 
mit to God’s dealings with us in the spirit of 
trustful faith which breathes in the words of the 
prophet: ‘I will bear the indignation of the 
Lord, because I have sinned against him, until 
he plead my cause and execute judgment for me: 
he will bring me forth to the light and I shall 
behold his righteousness.’ In any case, what we 
supremely desire is not only release from the out- 
ward consequences of wrongdoing, but deliverance 
from the sinfulness which is the most bitter fruit 
of sin: from the hard and cold heart, the weak 
and wayward will, the defiled conscience, memory 
or imagination, the disordered affections, the dark- 
ness of mind and blindness of spirit by which sin 
is invariably punished. 

Forgiveness, then, does not mean the entire 
release of the sinner from the consequences of 
his sin. On the contrary the chastisement that 
overtakes him is the messenger of the Divine 
mercy. It is a token that Almighty God still 
deals with him as a son, still persists in the fulfil- 
ment of His purpose of grace. ‘Blessed is the 
man whom thou chastenest, O Lord,’ cries the 
Psalmist. But at least remission implies the can- 
celling of the extreme penalties which await the 
unforgiven; the loss of God, the separation of the 
soul from Him who is its life. 

| Martineau finds ‘remission of sins,’ not in 
rescue from the penal laws of God, but in con- 
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version to an inner sympathy with God, when 
‘the averted face of the Infinite has turned round 
upon us again; and the pure eyes look into us 
with a mild and loving gaze, which we can meet 
with answering glance, and feel that we are at 
one with the universe and reconciled with God.’ * 

(2) On the other hand forgiveness implies a 
change of feeling in Him who forgives, respond- 
ing to the changed mind or will of the penitent 
sinner. It involves the reconciliation of the sinner 
to God: a reconciliation rendered possible by 
the change in the sinner himself. Forgiveness 
means the renewed outflow towards the sinner of 
a love which his sin had thwarted and restrained. 
Love recognizes in the sinner the possibilities 
which penitence brings within his reach. It deals 
with him, and looks upon him, not as he now is, 
but as he will become when the new-born: spirit 
of contrition has had its perfect work. It treats 
him as good, and therefore as a fitting object of 
Divine love; because the main factor that makes 
goodness for him a future possibility is already 
present, namely, the converted will, the penitent 
heart. 

Here let us admire the high standard which 
this Prayer contemplates in those who use it. It 
assumes that the heart of the petitioner is set, 
first and before all things else, on the hallowing of 
God’s name and the advancement of His King- 
dom. It assumes also that his heart is so softened 
by the exercise of God’s pardoning mercy towards 
himself that he cannot but extend the same mercy 
to others. Alas! how often have we allowed 
ourselves to repeat the words of the Prayer, with- 
out the gérm of either of these dispositions! And 
how much therefore have we to answer for in the 
way of taking God’s name in vain in our prayers! 
How often, when on our knees before Him, have 
We expressed sentiments to which our hearts were 
strangers! And as in. saying, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ when there was in us no preparedness for 
its coming, we have virtually asked God to give 
us no more space for repentance; so in saying, 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,’ we have often virtually 
asked Him to stint His large and liberal measure 
of forgiveness, and to receive our penitence coldly 
and with nice calculations of its genuineness and 


depth. 
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Temptation. 


Luke xi. 4.—‘ And lead us not into temptation.’ 


Wuen our Lord found in the Temple the man 
to whom He had restored the use of his limbs 
at the Pool of Bethesda, He gave him this salutary | 
warning: ‘Behold, thou art made whole: sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.’ And 
the Apostle Peter, echoing what his Master had 
once said respecting the return of the evil spirit, 
with seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
into the man from whom he had been temporarily 
cast out, says of certain false teachers of his time, 
‘For if after they have escaped the pollutions of 
the world through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled 
therein, and overcome, the latter end. is worse 
with them than the beginning. ... But it is 
happened unto them according to the true pro- 
verb, The dog is turned to his own vomit again; 
and the sow that was washed to her wallowing 
in the mire’ (2 Pet. ii. 20; 22). 

In these and similar passages we find the sig- 
nificance of the ‘ and,’ which links together ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation’ with ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses.’ Our souls have been healed by the 
precious balm of Christ’s blood, by the blessed 
restorative of God’s pardon; we have escaped 
from our pollutions of heart and life; the un- 
clean spirit has taken his departure, exorcized by 
the spell of God’s great love. Now, therefore, 
our care must be to sin no more: we must fortify 
ourselves against the return of the evil spirit to 
our heart; we must look to it that we do not, 
after being washed in the Blood of Christ, turn 
again to our wallowing in the mire of sin. 

We shall appreciate this petition more fully, 
and repeat it more heartily, if we consider how 
apt the same sins and faults of character are to 
recur day after day; how each evening’s self- 
examination brings to light much the same slips 
of temper and of the tongue, much the same 
omissions of devotion, much the same waste of 
time, much the same wandering of the thoughts 
in forbidden directions; so that, upon the whole, 
we seem to make but little headway. It should 
not be so, our conscience tells us. He who con- 
fesses sins, without earnestly striving against them, 
has good reason to fear that his confession has not 
been an honest one. We profess before God, 
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evening after evening, that we deplore the faults 
by which we have been that day overtaken. But 
do we deplore them if we make no effort to avoid 
them? And such an effort can be successful only 
if made under God’s direction and in His strength. 
Reasonably, therefore, we pray, after making men- 
tion of sins past, for God’s help against sins 
future: ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, and lead us 
not into temptation.’ 


1. There are two ways of meeting temptation. 

(1) The first is seen in Peter. Assured of his 
own sincere attachment to his Master, and con- 
scious of the warmth of his feelings, he challenged 
temptation, and asked to have his affection put 
to the proof: ‘Lord, I am ready to go with 
thee, both into prison, and to death.’ He did not 
foresee the exact danger he would have to meet; 
he was probably thinking of another form of 
danger, against which his own heart told him he, 
at all events, was proof. He thought of having 
to fight for Christ with the arms of the flesh, and, 
if his sword were beaten down, of being captured 
and imprisoned in our Lord’s company. And 
had this been the trial in store for him, there can 
be little doubt that he would have met it bravely. 
He showed his perfect willingness to abide a trial 
of that sort by drawing his sword, and striking the 
servant of the high priest. He expected that this 
would have been the signal for the swords of the 
apprehending party to leap from their scabbards, 
and for a skirmish to ensue between them and the 
Apostles, in which he would, no doubt, under the 
impulse of enthusiastic admiration for our Lord, 
have acquitted himself as a brave man. But the 
issue was far different. Not a blade was raised 
to meet his. Our Lord was not going to use, or 
allow His followers to use, violence. He bids 
Peter ‘put up again’ his ‘sword into his place,’ 
and repairs, by an exertion of miraculous power, 
the mischief which that sword had done. 

And now appeared the other form of tempta- 
tion, for which Peter was all unprepared—not the 
form which had shown itself to him in the fore- 
ground, and which he felt that he could easily 
conquer, but the form which was lying in ambush 
for him. Many a man has been found ready to 
march up to the cannon’s mouth in the cause of 
his country. who would be quite unable to bear 
the brunt of contempt and ridicule. Peter would 
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have fought to the death by the side of Messiah, 
and would have gloried in doing so; but to be 
pointed at by the finger of scorn among the high 
priest’s servants, to be despised of men as the fol- 
lower and associate of the Galilean who claimed 
to be Messiah, and yet seemed as if He could not 
lift a finger to help Himself out of His own diffi- 


culties—this was a trial which could be met only 


in the strength of grace, not of natural resolution ; 
and accordingly Peter, who had entrenched him- 
self on natural resolution, fell at once and shame- 
fully when it was brought to bear upon him. 


(2) The petition, ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ 
expresses a spirit the very opposite of that which 
challenges trial. He who in his morning prayer 
says this petition with his heart, realizing God’s 
forgiveness of him, and conscious of acceptance 
with Him through the blood of the Cross, feels 
that he is going forth into a world which is every- 
where a scene of temptation and offers perils both 
hidden and obvious at every turn, and that ‘it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps.’ He 
is a reconciled child indeed, and the sweet sense of 
reconciliation is shed in his heart ‘by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto him.’ But he is sus- 
picious of the world, and profoundly diffident of 
himself. His enemies are versed in spiritual war- 
fare; they succeed oftener by ambush or stratagem 
than by direct assault. He cannot see them; he 
cannot detect where they are driving their mines, 
or under what covert they are concealing their 
forces. He remembers that even in our first 
parents’ state of innocence, before sin had entered 
their nature and given it a bias towards evil, Satan 
proved more than a match for them. In his heart 
there is ‘the infection of nature’ which ‘ doth 
remain yea in them that are regenerated’ and 
which is ever ready to correspond with the enemy. 
How then shall he ever hope to stand against 
Satan in his own wisdom or strength? However 
assured he may be of pardon and Divine favour, 
his prayer will never run in the form of a chal- 
lenge; he will never say in the spirit of Goliath, 
“I defy the armies of’ the evil ones ‘this day’; 
but rather, in the words of Goliath’s despised and 
unarmed adversary, ‘I come to thee in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel.’ ‘Our Father which art in heaven, lead 
us not into temptation.’ 
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O Holy Lord, who with the children three 
Didst walk the piercing flame, 

Help! in these trial hours, which, save to Thee, 
I dare not name; 

Nor let these quivering eyes and sickening heart 
Crumble to dust beneath the Tempter’s dart! 7 


2. God may be said to ‘ bring’ or ‘ lead’ men 
(the first word is a more exact translation than 
the second) into trial or temptation in one of three 
ways: firstly, by the agency of His providence; 
secondly, by His permission; thirdly, by the with- 
drawal of His grace. 

(1) First, by the agency of His providence. It 
will not be denied that the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves placed are appointed by, and 
under the control of, Divine Providence. By the 
arrangements of this Providence, one man is born 
to wealth and large property, another in the con- 
dition of a peasant; one man receives high mental 
culture, another remains all his life in ignorance 
of any but the humblest rudiments of learning: 
one person is entrusted with the administration of 
an empire, another with that of a small house- 
hold; one man is surrounded from his earliest 
youth by religious, another by irreligious, associa- 
tions. It is a great truth, and one which must 
be carefully borne in mind in forming an estimate 
of temptations, that all circumstances without 
exception have their peculiar trials, so that a change 
of position in life is never at any time an exemp- 
tion from trial, but only the exchange of one form 
of trial for another. And this being the case, it 
might be supposed that circumstances were in this 
point of view indifferent to men, and that whether 
God should bring us into one set of circumstances 
or another it really would not make much differ- 
ence, since He never brings us into any which 
are exempt from trial. But it must be remembered 
that, while all circumstances are beset with tempta- 
tions, all temptations are not equally forcible to 
all characters, nor even to the same characters at 
all times. A man who is not much open to tempta- 
tions from the flesh—a man of cold, phlegmatic 
temperament and spare diet—may be easily acces- 
sible to the snares of intellectual pride. Again, 
the temptations which for the most part beset us 
all in youth—clamorous passions, vehement long- 
ings to choose for ourselves in life, love of gaiety 
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and dissipation—all in the order of Nature, or 
(to speak more accurately) in the order of God’s 
providence, relax their grasp in later years. And 
again, under ordinary circumstances, a person may 
be entirely free from temptations to dishonesty or 
murmuring; but let his property become in- 
secure, or a dear friend, intimately associated with 
him, be taken from his side, and the temptation 
springs up in an instant. So that the petition, 
‘Lead us not into temptation,’ may be, under our 
present view of it, paraphrased thus: ‘ Place me 
not, O God, in circumstances which either my 
peculiar natural temperament, or my age, or some 
unexpected turn of fortune will make severely 
trying to me.’ 

(2) Secondly, God leads us into temptation 
when He gives licence to the devil, and, under 
certain restrictions, permits him to tempt us. 
Even these temptations are ascribed to God, be- 
cause they are immediately and supremely under 
His control. And when our. Saviour teaches us to 
pray thus: ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ rather 
than thus: ‘ Do not allow the devil to tempt me,’ 
He mercifully consoles and strengthens our hearts 
by hiding the created agency which is behind 
the temptation, and pointing us to the Infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Love which appoints, per- 
mits, presides over, and controls the temptation. 
He takes no express notice of the devil, who, after 
all, is only an instrument, and reminds us that 
‘Our Father who is in heaven,’ is ruling still, has 
not for a single moment let the reins of administra- 
tion slip out of His hands. Yes, the weakest 
Christian may address to Satan the same language 
which his Lord addressed to Pilate, ‘Thou 
couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above’ (John xix. 11). By 
thus dealing even with the most manifestly Satanic 
temptations, by reflecting that Satan is bridled and 
cannot stir without God’s giving him a signal, he 
may nerve himself for the conflict and gather 
strength to overcome. 

What precise relation subsists between the pro- 
pensities or cravings within us and the suggestions 
of Satan from without we have no power to 
determine. What we know is that the will is the 
seat of sin, that the will is often responsive to 
suggestions from without, and that such sug- 
gestions may conceivably reach us through the 
agency of a personal and invisible being. The 
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secret operation of Satan may be illustrated by 
what we know of the phenomena of hypnotism 
or suggestion and of the influence of one will upon 
another. At the same time it is clear that sugges- 
tion acts powerfully in proportion to the weakness 
of the recipient’s will. Hence the peril of con- 
stantly yielding to temptation, and so laying the 
will open to diabolical influence. The whole 
subject, however, of Satanic suggestion is involved 
in impenetrable mystery. If we regard the fact 
of such suggestion as possible, and even probable, 
in a world like ours, we may believe that Satan 
“displays and calls attention to the charms of the 
lower world, as they appeal to the senses, the 
imagination, and the intellect. What would have 
tempted silently and almost unheeded without him 
becomes through him, articulate, aggressive, in- 
sistent.’ He solicits the soul to claim its liberty, 
to seek the gratification that lies within its reach, 
to identify itself with the impulse of the moment, 
forgetting its true destiny and spiritual vocation. 
At the same time we know that Satanic sugges- 
tions of this kind can reach us only when, and as, 
God Himself permits; and that they are sent, not 
for the overthrow of our weakness, but for the 
confirmation of faith, or for the chastening of 
presumption. 

{| The thoughts which Satan puts into one seem 
often so much ours that we cannot distinguish 
between them. St. Catherine of Siena, having 
been assailed by thoughts contrary to her favourite 
grace of purity, complained to our. Lord, ‘ Where 
wert Thou, Lord, when I had such thoughts?’ 
The answer came, ‘In thy heart: else thou 
couldest not have hated them.* 


§ As a matter of fact, every earnest man has 
encountered many devils, both without and 
within. He would be a bold dogmatist who, in 
the present stage of thought upon such subjects, 
should deny the possibility that these experiences 
are indeed the work of sinister agencies and 
malicious personal will in the unseen world. He 
would be equally hardy who should insist upon 
this as an essential element in saving faith, as if 
belief in God were not enough without it. He 
will be wisest who, upon either theory or none, 
shall remember the certainty of the coming con- 
flict with evil, and the fact that his spiritual 
armour is not given him to make a show of or to 
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talk about; and who shall act upon the sage’s 
ery, ‘In God’s name fight the devil!’ 4 

3. The last method by which God leads us into 
temptation is by the subtraction or withdrawal of 
His Holy Spirit The great Scriptural example 
is Hezekiah. ‘This devout king allowed himself 
to be puffed up by the extraordinary favours which 
God had shown him in miraculously protecting 
his city and prolonging his life. ‘ Who so great 
a prince as I,’ thought Hezekiah, ‘from whose 
ramparts God repels the invading host of the 
Assyrians, and in whose behalf He rolls back the 
forward march of ‘Time, and makes the sun return 
ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down?’ 
So Hezekiah, for the improvement of his own 
spiritual character, for his own perfecting in holi- 
ness, must be taught that he is nothing apart from 
God, that he stands wholly and merely, like all 
other saints, on the free grace of God. So, we 
read, ‘In the business of the ambassadors of the 
princes of Babylon, who sent unto him to inquire 
of the wonder that was done in the land, God left 
him, to try him, that he might know all that was 
in his heart’ (2 Chron. xxxii. 31). 

‘God left him,’ and the result was an outbreak 
of vanity in the presence of the King of Babylon’s 
ambassadors. Hezekiah conducted them with 
much self-gratulation over his treasuries and his 
arsenals, and received from them, doubtless, the 
compliments of a hollow flattery. Alas! the 
spectacle awaked not less of cupidity than of 
admiration in these foreigners; and Isaiah was 
commissioned to predict that the treasuries of 
which the king was so vain should be carried as 
spoil to Babylon, and that his children should 
accompany them into a state of degrading servi- 
tude. 

God’s proving us, by the withdrawal of His 
Holy Spirit, ‘that he may know what is in our 
hearts’ is of course said of Him after the manner 
of men. ‘ All that is in our hearts,’ even the first 
springs of thought and will, are to Him ‘ naked 
and opened’ from the very first; but it is His 
purpos? to make it apparent to ourselves for our 
humiliation, and ‘ to men and angels,’ under whose 
eyes we are running our race, so that it may 
be acknowledged that in man, as he is by nature, 
there is no good thing, and that salvation is wholly 
by grace. 

1j. Kelman, The Road, i. 129 
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I hold—although you count it strange— 
A mere belief could work no change 

In human lives, but only He 

In Whom is our belief, can be 

A power transforming us, until, 
Responding to His mighty will, 

Our yielded lives grow pure and fair, 
And He beholds His’ image there.t 


Temptation and Trial. 


Luke xi. 4.—‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ 


1. THe words ‘tempt’ and ‘ temptation’ are used 
in Scripture in two senses. 

(1) Sometimes they are used for the various 
forms of suffering, whether of bodily pain, men- 
tal distress, or outward circumstances—amind, 
body, or estate—which test our moral courage, 
and put our religious temper to the proof. “Thus 
our Lord in the parable of the Sower says of the 
shallow-ground hearers that ‘in time of tempta- 
tion they fall away "—clearly alluding to the per- 
secutions of the world. So Paul speaks of his 
labours at Ephesus as having been accompanied 
with ‘many tears, and temptations, which befell 
him by the lying in wait of the Jews’ (Acts xx. 19). 
Similarly Peter writes: ‘Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you’ (1 Pet. iv. 12). And, not to accumulate 
examples, in Rev. iii. 10, to Philadelphia it is said : 
‘I will keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
which shall come upon all the world, to try them 
that dwell upon the earth.’ 

(2) In other passages the same words are used 
in a different sense; they do not describe external 
persecutions, or bodily or mental pain, but the 
allurements and enticements of a spirit of evil 
working upon the baser appetites or leanings of 
the human character. “Thus in a famous passage 
of James (i. 13) we read: ‘ Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: but every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed.’ 
Here it is the inner allurement of evil working 
upon the frailty and corruption of the human 
spirit that is spoken of as ‘temptation.’ Equally 
clear is the meaning of Paul in 1 Tim. vi. 9: 
‘But they that will be rich fall into temptation 

1K. H. Divall, A Believer’s Rest, 62, 


and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts.’ 


2. Modern religious language makes a wide dis- 
tinction between.these two ideas, although they are 
brought together under one head by the usage of 
Scripture. To us there seems all the difference in 
the world between the persecutions which ‘try’ a 
martyr, and the ‘temptations’ of vanity, greed, 
or lust which allure the inner soul. With us a 
trial is one thing, a temptation another. 

How has it come to pass that in Holy Scripture 
there is what seems to us so strange a confusion 
between two different things—trials and tempta- 
tions? Why is it that both are described quite 
commonly by the same term? Why is it that in 
many passages the two are so closely brought 
together that it is not easy at once to tell whether 
the word refers to one class of sufferings or the 
other, to enticements to sin or to the storms of 
persecution? Take such passages as these: ‘ My 
brethren, account it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations’ (James i. 2); ‘ Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation’ (id. i. 12); or ‘ There 
hath no temptation taken you but such“as is com- 
mon to man: but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it’ (1 Cor. x. 
13). How shall we account for what looks like 
a confusion of thought or of language? For in- 
deed the two kinds of suffering seem so broadly 
contrasted. One is outward, the other inward. 
One is direct incitement to sin; the other com- 
monly braces and invigorates the spirit. 


3. We have to go back in imagination to 
the New Testament times before we can do justice 
to the New Testament idea of ‘ temptation.’ The 
danger to a primitive Christian of dishonouring 
the Christian name by inconsistent living was per- 
haps less great than now, because, the Christian 
Church being then a small body in the midst of 
surrounding heathenism, discipline was stronger, 
the rules of the Christian life more deéfinite, and 
the power of the social motive immeasurably 
greater. But the temptation to a Christian of 
those days to desert the faith under the pressure 
of persecution—sometimes the petty torments of 
social exclusion, sometimes the merciless attacks 
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of mob violence—was terribly real and perilous. | go in companies, so far as we can gather from the 


Do we sufficiently remember that two great 


Epistles (1 Peter and Hebrews), as well as the | 


Apocalypse itself, were written avowedly with | 
the object of steadying the hearts of persecuted 
believers and churches who were wavering in 


their loyalty to Christ under the strain of increas- | 
No wonder that in those evil times | 
were used | 
‘ ? | 
€rafts){)or | 


ing cruelty? 
the words ‘tempt’ and ‘temptation’ 
indifferently whether for the secret 
overt ‘assaults’ of the tempter. It matters not 
to him, nor is it less serious for the Church, 
whether one is led to betray the Cross by the in- 
toxication of passion within, or by menace from 
without. 
have proved traitors to the Lord. 

Thus are we led to the interpretation of the 
closing words of the Lord’s prayer: ‘Lead us 


not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil | 


? 


one. ‘The petition as a whole refers to sufferings 
of body and circumstances of “ trial’ quite as much 
as to inner experiences of the soul, and the word 
“temptation ’ is here employed in its widest New 
Testament sense. When, then, after praying our 
Heavenly Father to spare us from troubles and 
temptations—in a word, from all trials that may 
be too much for our strength—we are taught to 
pray further that God would ‘ rescue us from the 
evil one,’ is it not clear that Satan is viewed 
throughout as the enemy of man’s whole nature, 
that he uses the pain of the body or the distress 
of the mind as a means of mischief, and that we 
are taught to pray to be delivered from his malign 
influence either by being spared the trial or by 
receiving Divine help to overcome? 

{To Luther Satan was no mere influence or 
principle of evil, but a real personal foe—the 
prince of the powers of the air, the ruler of this 
world—against whom he, as a captain of the 
Lord’s host, had to wage a terrible and constant 
conflict. The Diabolus of Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ 
the Apollyon of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ was to 
Luther also a mighty adversary of God’s saints 
and of Christ, the Captain of our salvation,* 

{It is a strange thing that so fine a spirit as 
Satan is let loose to do so much mischief, but he 
is only ‘the prince of the power of the air,’ not 
of the power of the spirit. I believe there may 
be more devils than men. They are legion, and 


Fy, Macaulay, Luther Anecdotes, 123. 


| searcher of the hearts, 


In either case, we have been tested, and | 


hints of Scripture. I think each temptation that 
assails a man may be from a separate devil. And 
they are not far off; probably our atmosphere 
was the place of their original banishment. And 
there they live—air princes. But mark, they have 
no power over the innermost spirit; nay, they can 
have no knowledge of the secrets of the heart of 
man. No single heart-secret is known to any 
single devil. These. are known only to the 
who is also their Maker. 
Some good Christians disquiet themselves by for- 
getting this. I would say that our adversary can 
look and hear, see and listen, and make inferences. 
He has only a phenomenal knowledge, and that 
not perfect. He is but a creature, and cannot 
know the secrets of the universe. It ought to 
comfort all men that only our Maker knows our 
constitution.? 


Deliverance. 
Luke xi. 4,—‘ Deliver us from evil.’ 


Tuis is the seventh and last petition of the Lord’s 


Prayer. ‘That it is a seventh petition, and not to 
be counted as part of the sixth, is evident. The 
subject-matter of the first is temptation. The 


subject-matter of the second is evil. Now tempta- 
tion and evil are not identical, nor even co-ex- 
tensive; they do not cover the same field. As 
Bishop Andrewes pithily observes: ‘ Every evil 
is not temptation, neither is every temptation evil.’ 
Sin is the evil of evils, the greatest and most 
fundamental evil. But sin and temptation are by 
no means identical, though they are often con- 
founded. To be severely tempted is not necessarily 
to sin. Our Lord, we are told, * was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin’ either in 
act or in tendency. 

Yet, while we maintain such a distinctness of 
idea in these two clauses as constitutes them 
separate petitions, we would at the same time 
recognize their intimately close connexion, which 
is indicated by the conjunction ‘ but.’ 


1. In any discussion of the clause ‘ deliver us 
from evil,’ it is usually thought necessary to treat 
at some length the question as to whether we 
pray for deliverance from ‘the evil’ or from ‘ the 
evil one.’ It is quite likely, however, that the 


rolls John Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica, 39. 
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expression was intended to be inclusive—a wide | 
generalization of the evil element in life. Thus | 
in the Gospels ‘evil’ and ‘the devil’ are not | 
always synonymous, for our Lord tells us that ‘ the 
evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth evil things,’ and that ‘ from within, | 
out of the heart of men, evil thoughts proceed.’ | 
Hence we are not committed to a belief in the | 
existence of a personal devil every time we say | 
the Lord’s Prayer. The words of this clause | 
merely declare the fact of evil and of man’s need | 
for deliverance; they make no pronouncement 
either as to the origin of evil or as to the form in 
which it presents itself. 

The words of the Lord’s Prayer cannot there- 
fore be used either as an argument in favour of 
the existence of a personal devil or as a reason 
for repudiating such an idea. Yet as we pray | 
to be delivered from ‘ the evil,’ we may well guard | 
against any theory which, by its undue eagerness | 
to personify evil, creates a devil who is nothing 
less than the anti-God of the Manichean; or, by 
representing him as entirely extraneous to our- 
selves, tends to lessen our responsibility. If, as 
it seems, the evil in this world of ours can only 
be fully accounted for as emanating from a super- | 
human spirit of evil, there is nevertheless ample 
evidence of wrongdoing which is plainly the out- 
come of man’s evil will. To realize that evil is, 
in large degree, within us is, possibly, to take 
our sins more seriously to heart. ‘ The serpent 
beguiled me’ becomes less attractive as an excuse. 
‘Thus when, for example, we say that ‘the devil 
walks our streets,’ we remember also that it is our 
sin and our failure which thus parades itself before 
our eyes. To diagnose the disease as, in large 
measure at least, human is to suggest that there 
may be also a human remedy. Man’s necessity is 
not only God’s opportunity but a call upon our 
energies as well, 

I received the other day an anonymous post- 
card on which was written the single sentence, 
‘I am weary of repenting.’ Alas! repentance 
that becomes weary is ‘scarce repentance; it may 
only become a repentance that needs repenting of. 
But to the soul that perseveres there are on the 
road sweet resting-places of hope, wherein it seems 
carried up as on the wings of eagles; and the 
more one mounts the less it pains; and so, the 
first thought followed by a resolve, the first divine 


resolve followed by an action, leads to the portal 
of conscious deliverance. lt is so narrow that 
to Dante it looks but like a crack in the solid wall 
of rock. It is approached by three steps, the first 
of white marble, so smoothed and polished that it 
mirrors the whole man; the second of inky 
purple, rugged and fire-burnt, and cracked length- 
wise and across; the third of porphyry, red as the 
blood which spurts from an artery. Above these 
three steps is a threshold, as of diamond, on which, 
in ashen-coloured robes with keys of gold and 


| silver in one hand, and in the other a dazzling 


sword, an angel sits in silence. Prostrate at his 
holy feet, Dante asks for mercy; and while he 
smites upon his breast, the angel with his sword- 
point marks the letter P—for Peccatum, Sin— 
seven times upon his forehead, and bids him wash 
off those fatal letters as he toils up the steep ter- 
races within. Then, unlocking the door on its 
strident hinges, he says, ‘ Enter; but notice well— 
he who looks back must return.’ 

If you see the meaning of this profound alle- 
gory, you see what this prayer ‘ Deliver us from 
the Evil One,’ requires of us. The steep, steep 
climb is the toilsome struggle against our sins, 
habits, and treacheries which must follow the 
resolve to be made free. The crack in the rocky 
wall is the strait gate; the white step, in which | 
we shine reflected, is the step of absolute sincer- 
ity. The dark purple step, with the cracks on 
it which make a cross, is a deep contrition ‘ break- 
ing the hard heart of the gazer on the Cross’: | 
the scarlet step is the step of love all aflame, 
‘ offering in self-dedication the life-blood of body, 
soul, and spirit.’ The adamantine threshold, | 
the rock of diamond, which masses itself over 
them, is the merit of Christ’s atonement. The | 
angel, who sits thereon is the Angel of Penitence 
and Forgiveness; the sword he bears is the sword 
of penance and penalty for our past transgres- 
sions; the seven P’s which he marks on our 
foreheads are the Peccata, the Seven Deadly Sins, | 
of every one of which, in greater or less degree— 
if pot in deed, then in word; if not in word, 
then in thought—we have been guilty—pride, 
envy, anger, sloth, avarice, excess, and lust. Each 
ot these sins is punished on one of the terraces of 
purgatory, till, by hatred, of the evil, and love | 
of the opposite good, the angel can brush, one 
after another, each of the fatal brands from the 
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sinner’s forehead with his soft and starry plumes. 
And the soul that is in earnest, the soul that is 
aroused sufficiently not to grow weary 
effort after salvation, 
toil, does not murmur, 


In 


at the penalties. 


Hearts that verily repent 
Are burdened with impunity, 
And comforted by chastisement : 
That punishment’s the best to bear 
Which follows 
And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win.! 


soonest on the sin, 


2. Have you ever noticed that ‘Deliver us 


the | 
does not shrink from the | 


For | 


We still have need to cry, Protect us from yet 
further, from yet worse, developments; let not 
the sinful thought ripen horribly into the guilty 
purpose; let not the guilty purpose break dis- 
| 


astrously into the deadly act. Many a ruined 
soul sutiered to fall into depravity more shame- 
ful than he had ever deemed possible—suffered 
to become guilty of deeds from which he would 
once have started with indignant horror—has 
discovered’ that, to the very last, evil men wax 
worse and worse. Unless God protects them 


heinous wickedness, they know not 


Satan they 


from yet more 


into what depths of are sure to fall 


| at last. 


from evil’ may mean either of two very different 


things? It may mean protect us from 
When the pestilence walketh in darkness, let it 
not come nigh us; when the arrow flieth in the 


evil. | 


noonday avert from us its fatal and envenomed | 


shaft. - 
very grip of evil; the Evil One has us in his 
clutch; the fire is scorching us, snatch us as 
brands out of the burning; our trembling souls 
are in the snare of the fowler, let the snare be 
broken that we may be aeliveret: We mean, 
then, either let us not fall into this pit of destruc- 
tion, or pluck us out of it. Keep us from sin, 
or, since we have sinned, let not sin be our final 
ruin... 

In point ‘of fact the prayer means both. 


we are sheltered in the fold, or wandering from 
it; the grey wolf and the leopard and the lion 
crouch and glare all round it. Let them never 
leap into it; or, if they have seized us, O good 
shepherd, smite the wild beasts and save us from 
their fierce teeth and rending claws. The prayer 
means both protect us and rescue us, because we 
need both always. It may be said that if our 
iniquities have already taken such hold upon 
us that we are not able to look up, we are past 
the prayer ‘Protect us from evil,’ and need only 
the cry “ Rescue us out of evil.’ 

so. Sin is fearfully cumulative; 
to another; when any one of us has consciously 
taken sin by the hand, we know not into what 
mire, into what abysses, it may drag us. In the 
lowest deep» there mpey still be a lower deep. 


i F. W. Farrar, The Lord s Prayer, 208ff, 


We | 
are God’s people, and the sheep of His pasture; | 


But it is not | 
one sin leads — 


Or it may mean, alas! that we are in the | 


| 


| 


| 


When thou art sleeping 
In the languid hours, 
If Sin come peeping, 
He will break thy flowers, 
And lightly gather all that he can snatch: 
But if thou lift an eye, 
The trespasser will fly, 
And thou shalt bolt that door upon the latch. 


But if thou view him 
Passing down the street, 
And call unto him, 
“Stay, and wash thy feet : 
Thereafter they shall bring thee flesh and wine 7 
Ere yet the night be old, 
Sin, waxing hot and bold, 
Shall tell thee to thy face, ‘ This house is 


mine.’ + 

As Christ was in the world, so are we in the 
world, and it is an evil world facing us at every 
point; putting before us constantly the choice of 
better or worse. ‘Therefore we need constantly 
a Diviner power than our own to help us through 
the temptation that it may not corrupt and over- 
power us. Deliver us from the evil. We know 
what was in the Master’s mind. To Him evil 
meant one thing. Not the sorrows, calamities, 
sicknesses, accidents, untoward events which the 
world commonly calls evil; not the hatred and 
malice and devices of wicked men which may 
cause pain to the children of God. We are not 
to be in mighty dread of them. We are not to 
be filled with a feverish and burning anxiety to 
be delivered from them. ‘ Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more 


1, Langbridge, Little Tapers, 39. 
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that they can do,’ said Jesus. The evil of'‘other 
men can do us no real harm unless it instigates 
and provokes and creates like evil in ourselves. 
‘The evil which we are to fear is the corruption 
of our own hearts, the darkening of our own 
conscience, the lowering of our upward look, the 
degrading of our ideals, the deviation from recti- 
tude, the defiling of purity, the loss of faith, the 
vulgarizing of our sentiments, the coarsening of 
our affections, the chilling of spiritual fervours. 
To be saved from all that is to be our one earnest 
anxiety and impassioned desire. For to those 
who have tasted the grace of God and been 
raised to fellowship with Him, there should be 
nothing really dreadful in the possibilities of the 


world and life except the thought of this, the 


thought of becoming utterly unfit for that fellow- 
ship, the thought of losing all the best that God 
has given us. We may well wish to be spared 
poverty and pain, but above all things our cry 
should be, Save us from the disgrace and ruin of 
a moral fall; save us from all these stains and 
crooked ways that would separate us from God 
and destroy our witness for Jesus. In all temp- 
tation be Thou our protection and deliver us 
from the evil. 


3. The example of Jesus will supply at least 
two remedies in the hour of fierce trial. 

(1) First there is prayer. Each of the Devil’s 
three temptations in the wilderness was met by 
Jesus with a quotation from Holy Scripture. Is 
it too much to conclude from this that His Spirit 
was engaged in prayer? It was so again in His 
last hours: upon the cross. He met temptation 
and death in the same way. His whole life was 
filled with the sense of communion with His 
Father which is the outcome of prayer. His 
mind was for ever fixed upon God, and in the 
strength which He derived from this close com- 
munion with His Father He was able to pass 
untouched through the fires alike of mental, spirit- 
ual, and physical pain. So must it be with the 
Christian at like seasons, . The less pleasurable 
prayer seems to be, the more it is needed. Only 
by the armour of God on the right hand and on 
the left is he able to resist the fiery darts of the 
evil one. 

{ So, then, going on from pastime to pastime, 
from vanity to vanity, from one occasion of sin 
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to another, I began to expose myself exceedingly 
to the very greatest dangers|: my soul was so 
distracted by many vanities that I was ashamed 
to draw near unto God in an act of such special 
friendship as that of prayer. As my sins multi- 
plied, I began to lose the pleasure and comfort 
I had in virtuous things: and that loss contri- 
buted to the abandonment of prayer. ‘I see now 
most clearly, O my Lord, that this comfort de- 
parted from me because I had departed from 
Mheext 

(2) The other remedy in hours of temptation 
is ‘the vision of the goal. It is the experience 
of all who have ever run in a race that a back- 
ward glance may mean defeat. To turn the 
eyes of the soul away from the Divine vision may 
result in a victory for the forces of evil. How- 
ever difficult the road may be, however dull of 
vision his brethren may appear, there is a goal 
towards which the Christian must strive to lead 
them. The city of God is an ideal of perfect 
and complete loveliness—a vision for tired eyes, 
and an inspiration for weary hearts. In hours of 
utter darkness, when the weight of human sin 
presses heavily on the mind and conscience, then 
let the Christian lift up his eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh his help. Through the mists 
which cover the lower slopes are to be seen the 
golden gates of the New Jerusalem—that city 
set on a hill which, for all the darkness of the 
night, can never be wholly hid from the sight 
of man. } 


The goal in sight! Look up and sing, 
Set faces full against the light, 

Welcome with rapturous welcoming 
The goal in sight. 


Let be the left, let be the right: 
Straight forward make your footsteps ring 
A loud alarum thro’ the night. 


Death hunts you, yea, but reft of sting; 
‘Your bed is green, your shroud is white : 

Hail Life and Death and all that bring 
The goal in sight.? 


1 The Life of St, Teresa of Jesus, 41. 
2 Christina G. Rossetti. 


Midnight. 
Luke xi. 5.—‘ At midnight.’ 


THERE is something very weird and haunting 
about midnight. It is one thing to be called 
out to visit the sick at noontide, but there is some- 
thing awful when the call comes at midnight. 
A telegram at noon may be something or 
nothing, but a telegram at midnight is startling. 
And so we use midnight as the symbol of our 
deepest and most desolate need. The majority 
of us have had experience of the season. The 


lights have gone out, the soft genial breeze has 


changed into a nipping night wind, and there is 
no companionable sound in the Streets. 
lonely and desolate and cold. And yet God’s 
saints have had some wonderful happenings in the 
' midnight. And countless numbers have turned 
then tothe heavenly. Friend, and have found 
wonderful light and provision in His presence. 
The Word of the Lord is full of song rising from 
the hearts of, those whose night time has been 
changed into morning through their communion 
with the heavenly Friend. Here is a little 
chorus of praises: ‘Thou hast visited me in the 
night’: ‘In the night his song shall be with me’; 
“At midnight I will arise and give thanks’: 
“At midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang 
praises.’ All these pilgims of the night felt the 
pressure of the cold eliness, and they were 
driven to the heavenly, Refuge and found the 
grace of God. 


1. For Christianity is the religion for midnight. 
Midnight in Holy Scripture: is the hour of God’s 
great interpositions arid deliverances. At mid- 
night the children of‘Israel wére led out with a 
high hand. At midnight the angel of the Lord 
smote the camp of the Assyrians. At midnight 
the iron gate opened of its own accord. At mid- 
night the Lord of Life woke in the rocky grave 

and said, ‘I will arise and go to My Father.’ 
At midnight He broke the bars of iron and shat- 
tered the gates of death. And at midnight we 
who preach Christ can preach to whosoever seeks 
us the delivering God. That is what we have 
to set before the pleading wayfarer at midnight. 
We have to set before him God the Father. It 
is written that Christ died, the Righteous for 
the unrighteous. To what end? That He 
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We feel’ 


1 Lo 


might bring us to God. The whole object of 
the Redeemer’s work—His dying, His rising, 


| His ascension, His intercession—is to bring men 


to God the Father. It is when we are brought 
to God that the fever leaves us, and we are at 
rest. 

But you may ask what comes after the hour 
of rapture and rest? When the prodigal and 
his father waken on the morrow, they will have 
to face many things. “They will have, it may 
be, to face them and to fight them even to the 
grave. Many days the world will seem covered 
with a chill hopelessness. “Think how one result 
after another will come out of the wasteful, 
wicked past. . The bills will come in, and ‘must 
be settled somehow. Retribution will arrive, 
physical and spiritual, to the agony and surprise 
of both. They will ask a hundred times whether 
God can be persuaded to lay His hand on the 
great millstones that grind and grind eternally, 
as it seems. Will He unwind the coil of cir- 
cumstance and make things be as if they had 
never been? Yes, that may be all true, but there 
is something else. The father and the child are 
now friends. They meet the consequences to- 
gether as best they may. . Love transforms and 
redeems all things. If this is true in earthly 
forgiveness—and we know’ it is—how much more 
true is it of Divine forgiveness! It is God the 
Father and the erring child who have to meet 
what comes, and there is no fear. They have to 
face the elder brother and worse enemies by 
far, more bitter, more irreconcilable. But two can 
face them, and one of the two is God, and if 
God be for us who can be against us? 

{ Habitual goodness is the only safeguard 
against sudden temptations; and the only refuge 
for man is in living with God: a man’s deliver- 
ances ally him to God. 


2. What is true of the midnight of sin is true 
of the midnight of death. The Christian thought 
is that death brings us and our God together. 
The literature of Christian consolation, especially 
in recent times, has done little justice to this 
great truth. It has dwelt upon death as the 
knitter of severed ties, as the restorer of those 
loved long since and lost awhile. We know how 
the heart craves for such comfort, and we know 


1 Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne, The Man with the Mirror, 76. 
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that such comfort is true and Divine, but we 
wrong ourselves and we wrong the Father when 
we think of death first as bringing us to our 
The sting of death is drawn when we 

Yet let us 
gently. 


beloved. 
know that death brings us to God. 
dwell on the error, if error 
have experienced the 
able that death brings 
have known how all love 
turned to dust and ashes, mocked by the ghost 
of sweet things dead. We know how the heart 
is torn with passionate longing, passionate regret. 
Flavour and savour go out of life. For most 
of us it is true that no pleasure is attainable save 
through those whom we love. It may be we have 
longed for many things, for all the good gifts 
that the world holds. After years of frustration 
our moment of triumph comes. The river of 
pleasure runs to our feet, and it is full of water. 
Yet somehow it never reaches us. Even if it 
bore with it the offerings of the universe it would 
be of no avail. We stand by the stream still 
athirst. Its waters are beyond the reach of our 
lips. They are abundant, but we have no cup 
wherewith to stoop down and drink. It was 
for a mother, a wife, a child, that we were work- 
It was for their sakes that we craved re- 
ward and recognition. They are gone, and the 
recognition means nothing to us now. We long 
for the earlier days, when there was for us but 
a scanty rivulet, but we had our cup to drink 
from it. The desire has been achieved, perhaps 
beyond the dream ‘of dur earlier ambition, but we 
were happier far.in the days of struggle. 

{ Says a bereaved father, ‘ When the last long 
breath was drawn, and the limp, deserted body 
was all that was left to me of my thirteen years 
of passionate devotion, my pride and hope and 
the nursing care of so many years, I walked out 
into the midnight, and left my boy to death. It 
was only a child’s death, a common thing—almost 
as common as family existence—but it gave a 
new colour to my life, established for ever a 
sympathy with the common grief and a com- 
munity of sorrow with all bereft fathers and 
mothers in the premature dissipation of the hopes 
of their future, and the lapse of a dear com- 
panionship into the eternal void. This is the 
human brotherhood of sorrow, sacred, ennobling, 
sanctifying where it abides, the deepest lesson in 


ites 


with it. “Most vot 
and all tenderness seem 


us 


ing. 


We | 


fearful sense of the irrevoc- | 


the school of life. My feet have wandered far, and 
my thoughts still farther, from the place and 
beliefs of my childhood, but whatever and wher- 
ever I may be, this grief at times catches me and 
holds me in a pause of dumb tears. I have never 
been able to find a consolation for that loss, 


for it carried with it the future and its best 
dreams.’ ? 
The Word of God meets: us with an answer 


to this need. If it had not met us, it would 
have been no Word of God. Love wanders 
to every desert and calls to every sea and knocks 
at every grave, and demands its own back again, 
and God, who is love, cannot, will not, dare not 
refuse. ‘Them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.’ We can preach all that, 
and preach it from our hearts, but death brings 
us first of all to Christ and to God. Modern 
preaching has led many to think of a future 
blessed life in which God is as much in the back- 
ground as He is here. There is a belief that 
in the next world the relations between ourselves 
and our beloved will be brought to a perfection 
of tenderness and security, and God will lie in 
the distance, still the background, still the Helper, 
still the Answerer of prayer, and nothing nearer. 
We need more than that. 

The faith in immortality will never be main- 
tained without a lively faith in God the Father. 
In the New Testament to depart is to be with 
Christ, which is far better. We know that when 
He shall be manifested we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. The veils of 
time and sense and distance will be done away, 
and we shall see face to face.’ It is He who will 
meet us on the further shore with His own most 
blessed words, ‘Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself.’ We shall find our dead 
alive again, alive in Him. Nor is that enough. 
He will bring us to God, and God’s love will 


draw us closer and closer into its warm folds. 


‘The great thought of the future is, as the Bible 


and the saints and the doctors have told us, the 
Beatific Vision—that Beatific Vision which we can 
name indeed, but beyond naming can do no more. 
Nay, Paul tells us of an end, the end of ends, 
when the Son Himself is made subject to Him 
that did subject all things unto Him, that God 
may be all in all. 
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The shout of a King is among them. 
One day may I be 
Of that perfect communion of lovers contented 
and free 
In the land that is very far off, and far off from 
the sea. 


The shout of the King is among them. 
One King and one song, 
One thunder of manifold voices harmonious and 
strong, 
One King and one love, and one shout of one 
worshipping throng.’ 


Importunity. 
Luke xi. 8.—‘ Because of his importunity.’ 


PRAYER is pictured here.as a whole-souled devo- 
tion in the sphere of the invisible, which knows 
not the meaning of rebuff. If the man of the 
parable had desisted, he would have gone empty 
away; but wearying not, he verily had his re- 
ward. So is it with prayerful souls in their long- 
ings. If they will take no denial, just on that 
account they will prevail. In the mundane sphere 
we are never done admiring perseverance: and it 
is a like spirit that should permeate our prayers; 
all the more so, if God seems at times slow to 
reply, like this hard-to-move householder. In 
the case of the Syrophenician woman, Jesus at 
first appeared indifferent. The poor alien cried 
after Him and the disciples, all of them seemingly 
hard of heart. But in the end her petition was 
granted; with this gain—that her faith mean- 
while was tested and confirmed. Not only was 
grief assuaged in the matter of her child, but her 
whole nature was enriched, her faculties ear! 
So always, of the : seeming reluctance of our God. 
It means that His good things are not to be got 
merely for the asking. Our crying needs must 
be pressed for; our souls, in respect of truly felt 
wants, must go out from us in entreaty. God 
will not give us His best unless we do our best. 
And is this not well? Life is one long, earnest, 
all-absorbing aspiration towards the Divine. To 
bring down heaven to earth, we must give our 
all to Heaven. Patience meanwhile is perfected, 
humility deepened, hope chastened. If we but 
pray, and pray, and faint not, God opens wide 
the portals of His grace ; and he who has sought 


sf ' Christina G, Rossetti. , 
in— pu, 


so ardently the loaves of manna for his soul re- 
ceives as many as he needs. If we wrestle, 
like the patriarch of old, through the night in 
prayer with God, and so earnestly implore a 
blessing that we will not let the angel go, ours 
shall be the answer that was his at the dawning 
of the day; we shall be Israel indeed, spiritual 


princes who have power with God, and have 


prevailed. 

Why should there be any delay at all? Why 
does God not answer the first knock? First of 
all, let us remember that our God is never im- 
prisoned in sleepy indifference. He is awake, 
and willing before we knock at all. Why, then, 
should we have to knock again? What is He 
doing? He is preparing the answer. ‘There are 
some things we ask for that have to be grown. 
They cannot be given to us like coins or manu- 
factured goods. ‘They can be given only as fruits 
and they have to be grown in our souls, We ask 
for a fruit and the Lord immediately answers 
our prayer by planting a seed. We may think 
the prayer is unanswered, while all the time the 
answer is already working in our life towards 
consummation. We ask for certain blooms of 
finished character. The Lord does not attach 
them to our lives as we might tie fruit to a sickly 
tree. He begins at once to enrich the character 
that creates the blooms. For instance, I ask for 
joy. I expect to receive an immediate ecstasy. 
I ask the second time; but it does not come. My 
heart is sad in the midnight and there is no speedy 
transformation. But that does not mean that my 
Friend is indifferent or indolent. I ask for joy 
and He begins to make me a little purer and more 
refined. He works upon the strings of my soul 
and endows them with more sensitiveness, and by 
the preparation of the instrument He will pre- 
pare me for the final music and song. I ask 
for perfect peace. It does not come with the first 
asking, but the answer begins as soon as I knock 
at the door. There are broken cogs in the life 
that have to be repaired. There is much gravel 
of sin that has to be removed. And if the Lord 
is repairing some cog or cleaning some wheel, is 
not this the answer which will bring the peace 
for which I pray? It may even be that in order 
to give peace He may have to give pain. The 
resetting of a joint may mean the temporary in- 
crease of my suffering, but God is directing the 
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process which will issue in blessing. But why 
keep on knocking, knocking; why keep on pray- 
ing, praying? Why be importunate? Because 
importunity provides the atmosphere in which 
implanted seeds become matured. In prayer I 
receive the seed. By prayer I shall receive the 
fruit. Men ought always to pray, and the seeds 
will not fail. 

Sometimes the Lord’s answer has really come, 
but we have not prayed for eyes to see it. It 
has not come quite in the dress we expected, and, 
therefore, we did not know it. 

§ A friend was appointed to meet me at a 
railway station. He looked for a man in clerical 
attire, and we wandered about, little knowing 
that we were brushing shoulders with each other 
all the time. He thought I had not arrived, but 
I was there in another dress. And, therefore, 
it is well to look at our ordinary circumstances 
when they do not come to us in familiar and 
expected guise. ‘He was in the world, and the 
world knew him not.’ God sometimes appears 
in these unexpected ways, but they are the very 
answers to our prayers. The Apostle Paul was 
cast down in Macedonia. ‘ Without were fight- 
ings, within were fears.’ And the comfort came 
in a strange way. It was not given in some 
immediate lighting of fires of joy, by some myster- 
ious gift in his secret soul. ‘The Lord com- 
forted me by the coming of Titus.’ That is 
where Paul found the answer to his prayers. A 
fellow-man came to share his burden and to 
enhance his joys.+ 


Asking and Receiving. 


Luke xi. 9.—‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ 


CHRISTIANITY is the religion of people who pray 
and who have found a way unto the Father by 
which prayer becomes a most wonderful and 
effectual reality. When Paul was becoming a 
Christian it was said of him, ‘ Behold, he pray- 
eth.’ Certainly we are not to lay down any 


view that would limit our thoughts as to what | 


it might please God to do for men and women 
who cry to the heavens with weary hearts under 
the darkness and deceptions of false religions; 
but still we must admit this, that, in the main, 
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him that knocketh it shall be opened.’ 
_ the stamp of Christ upon that sentence? 


what is called prayer in these; other religions is 
either, on the one hand, the utterance of formulas 
of prayer which are supposed to operate as a kind 
of charm on the unseen, mysterious powers, or, 
on the other hand, desperate experiments of suppli- 
cation which are tried upon the unknown gods by 
those whose hearts are sore and heavy. But 
in Christ Jesus we are taught to pray. In Christ 
Jesus we find an open passage between us and 
heaven, where promises, and prayers, and bless- 
ings granted to prayers, come and go; a ladder 
with the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon it. Perhaps there are many of us willing 
to acknowledge, despite all that we know of it and 
all that we have felt of it, how continually we 
need to be stirred afresh to think how wonderful 
and how blessed it is. 


1. Now, the first thing to think of is the Person 
who here speaks to us and propounds to us this 
great call and this great promise in connection 
with prayer—our Lord Jesus Christ. For who 
would dare to utter such.a promise but He alone? 
He knows the laws of His own Kingdom, He 
knows His own Father, He knows the might of 
His own redemption; He knows what, He was 
bringing to pass for men, and we take it from 
Him. A great, a very great, deal of any possible 
benefit we can derive from this text must depend 
upon our taking it from our Lord Himself, 
and from nobody else. It is too serious a business 
about which to be satisfied on any other authority 
than His own. It will not do to rely upon 
a kind of general impression that people can 
pray and get an answer, or to take it that a 
rumour goes up and down among the churches 
that prayer is a fitting, and may be a profitable, 
exercise. That will not.do. You must mark 
the face of the gracious Son of Man; you must 
see how His eye fixes on yourself; you must note 
how the gracious lips that spoke ‘as never man 
spake’ open themselves, and how He says, ‘I 
say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it ‘shall be 
opened unto you. For every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
Is not 

Was 
there ever a man in the world but Himself into 
whose heart it could come to say a thing so 
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simple, so wonderful, so great, coming home so to | 


our very hearts and lives? 


2. Coming to the thing itself,—prayer—notice 
the application which this promise of ,Christ has 
to temporal and earthly affairs, to our experience 
as human beings who have to go through life, and 
in going through life are exercised with desires, 
with wants, with burdens, sometimes with great 
anxieties and cares and sorrows. 
text has its large, and generous, and intended app- 
lication; and yet it requires a certain explanation, 
because by taking it hastily, and proposing to try 
experiments upon it out of the suggestions of our 
‘own minds, we may very readily begin to think 
that it deceives us. And yet we are not only to 
pray for spiritual blessings, we are also to 
maintain the relations of men and women who 
pray to God our Father, through Christ our Lord, 
about those earthly things by which our hearts are 
exercised as we pass on our pilgrimage—but al- 
ways with this proviso, that we do not know, as 
He knows, what is really good for us. 

But let us pass from that to what enables us 
to see most clearly the principles and practice of 
this business of prayer. Now the great differ- 
ence is that with regard to temporal matters we 
cannot tell what is best for us; God knows, 
but we cannot be sure; but here we know from 
God’s own mouth, from Christ’s own lips, what 
is good for us. Even here we do not know 
exactly what particular experiences in the Divine 
life are always best for us, and we submit that to 
our Father’s will. Paul tells us that on one 
occasion he besought the Lord thrice that a certain 
thing which he recognized as a messenger of 
Satan might be removed from him; but the 
answer he got was ‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee; for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness’; whereupon he says, ‘I will gladly glory 
in my infirmity, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.’ 
that the best of all things for us is eternal life, 
eternal life in Jesus Christ our Lord—that won- 


But there is no doubt about this, | 
_ northern biographies [the life of Dr. Norman 


~ Macleod] will remember the storm scene on the 


To these, this | 


asking something which He has taught us to refuse 
to be content without. We can tell Him that we 
cannot do without it, and that it is He Himself 
who has taught us so to ask. Well, then, in this 
region we see very clearly what prayer is. Prayer 
relies upon God’s promises, setting forth what He 
desires to be to us and what He desires to do for 
us. In prayer we embrace God’s promises, and 
we ask for this immense and wonderful gift, and 
for all the minor gifts that should come with it, 


| as it 1s said, “He that spared not his own Son 


. . . how shall he not with him also freely give us 


' all things?’ 


derful life which has God in it, which has all 


atruth and goodness in it, which goes on for ever 
in a true goodness and in a true blessedness. And 
God has made us perfectly aware that He wants 
us to fix upon that, and we can go and tell Him 
that when we ask so great a thing as that we are 
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3. The promise of the text follows the parable 
of the Importunate Friend. Its lesson is per- 
sistence in prayer. For God’s gifts, like the 
world’s ‘gifts, are not to be won by words and 
wishes. Real prayer is the whole force of the 
soul going, out after its needs. The secret of 
getting what we want, in heaven as on earth, is 
that we give all our heart and energy to it. We 
pray for what we live for. Words never so 
eloquent, and wishes never so beautiful, go but a 
little way unless they have behind them the driv- 
ing force of our soul’s resolve urging us to every 
act which may help to accomplish our desire. 

To every complete prayer there go three parts— 
the wish, the word, the work. It may be that 
many a dumb soul, untaught in forms of words, 
has been heard in heaven for its faithful work. 
This truth is found in the old adage, ‘To labour 
is to pray.’ Herein we see the folly of a proposal 
once made that the efficacy of prayer should be 
tested by taking two wards of a hospital and using 
prayer for the patients in one and medical skill 
for the patients in the other. ‘To offer supplica- 
tions for a sick man without using the medical or 
surgical skill at one’s command is not prayer at 
all, but the mere empty husk of it. It is the word 


_ and the wish without the work. 


{| Everybody who has read that wealthiest of all 


Highland loch. Dr. Macleod was in a small boat 
with a boatman, some ladies, and ‘a well-known 
ministerial brother, who was as conspicuous for 
his weak and puny appearance as Dr. Macleod 
was for his gigantic size and strength.’ A fearful 
gale arose. The waves tossed the boat sky-high 
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in their furious sport. The smaller of the two 
ministers was frightened out of his wits. He 
suggested that Dr. Macleod should pray for 
deliverance. The ladies eagerly ‘seconded the 
devout proposal. 
would have none of it. He instantly vetoed the 
scheme. ‘Na, na!’ he cried; ‘let the wee mannie 
pray, but the big one maun tak’ an oar if ye dinna 
a’ want to be drooned!’ ‘The shrewd old High- 
lander was simply stating, in a crude way of his 
own, life’s great supplementary law.? 


The Reception of a Miracle. 


Luke xi. 14-16.—‘ The people wondered. But some of 
them said, He casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils. And others, tempting him, sought of him 


a sign from heaven.’ 


Here are three ways of receiving a miracle. 

1. We are told first that ‘ the people wondered.’ 
That was the normal attitude of thé ordinary 
crowd with regard to our Lord. It found its 
voice a little later in the cry of the woman who 
exclaimed, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked.’ 

(1) It was always the normal attitude of the 
ordinary people towards our Lord. ‘They were 
on the whole favourably disposed to Him. We 
are told that they ‘heard him gladly,’ and in 
another place that His opponents were afraid to 
proceed to extreme measures against Him because 
of His general popularity. 

And the principle holds good all along the line. 
‘The mass of people, if left to themselves, respond 
truly to noble character and conduct. The popu- 
lar instinct is generally true in these matters. 
That is the great justification for the democratic 
system of Government. It is quite possible to over- 
rate the popular capacity of the popular judgment. 
To say that ‘ the voice of the people is as the voice 
of God’ is to use extravagant words, very hard to 
justify. The value of the judgment of a thousand 
men on a matter which requires special know- 
ledge and training is no greater than that of one 
of them. But in the matter of character and of 
conduct the case is very different. The popular 
judgment is then very much more likely to be 
sound than that of any particular class, however 
highly placed, however well educated. An ordin: 


1F. W. Boreham, The Luggage of Life, 218. 
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But the breathless old boatman | 


ary man may find great difficulty in expressing 
an opinion of value about a complicated question 


like Tariff Reform or Imperial organization, but 


when it comes to deciding whether this or that 
man asking for his support is a true man, an 
honourable? dependable, and straightforward man, 
or a mere self-advertising adventurer, then the 
instinct is generally true. The populace may be 
deceived for a time, but in the long run their 
instinct leads them right, and the instinctive judg- 
ment of a number of men counterbalancing and 
supplementing one another generally proves true. 
(2) That rule held good of the estimate of 
Christ formed by the common people of His time. 
They recognized Him and responded to Him and ° 
heard Him gladly. But they went only a short 
way. Their instinct caused them to discern in 
Him something that aroused their wonder and 
admiration. “They knew that no ordinary man 
could speak and: act as He spoke and acted. But 
there they stopped, This instinct, this spiritual 
sensitiveness, did not in their case, save in excep- 
tional instances, develop into that quality of faith 
which our Lord Himself demanded as a necessary 
condition for the full acknowledgment of. His 
claim. He Himself intimates this when He says, 
in reply to the woman already referred to, 
‘Rather blessed are they who hear the word of 
God, and keep it.’ 
And Christ’s words are still applicable. Many 
people in our own country and time adopt just: 
the same attitude that this crowd round our Lord 
adopted. They wonder at His great works, they 
admire His character, they speak well of work 
done in His name and in His spirit. But their 
admiration is external. They do not co-operate 
with that work. They are not willing to identify 
themselves with it. We constantly meet with 
these sympathetic, kindly-disposed Christians, full 
of admiration and sympathy; but when the claim 
for real work and real self-denial comes, they 
stand back. In medizval times knights who shone: 
in great circles and at jousts and tournaments, but 
were not much use in battle, were called ‘ carpet 
knights.’ There are too many carpet knights at 
the present time. Christ demands much more 
than complacency, much more than external 
admiration. He tells us that we can enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven only through the gate. of 
faith, that is, the gate of humble recognition of* 
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His authority and humble submission to His will. | neither hostile like the Pharisees, nor, on the other 


It was not from the mob that called out 
* Hosanna’ and surrounded Him on His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem that He drew His character- 
istic followers. It was rather from men like the 
publican who went up into the Temple to pray, 
and dared not even lift his eyes to heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful 
to me, a sinner’; or from men like Saul, the 
emissary of the Pharisaical party, struck down on 
the road to Damascus, seeing his Lord for the 
first time, and then looking up into His eyes and 
saying, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 


2. ‘Then, besides the crowd, there were certain 
of His Pharisaical opponents there. “These men 
were committed to an attitude of hostility. He 
was to them a-mere revolutionist, a perverter of 
eternal usages and ideas. ‘Their faces were set 
against Him. They could see no good in Him. 
Even His miracles of beneficence were to them 
occasions of condemnation rather than of admira- 
_tion. They could see in them no proof of the 
Divine power; rather were they proofs of collu- 
sion with the evil one. ‘ By Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils casteth he out devils.’ With them our 
Lord held no lengthy parley. It was useless to 
argue with them. Entrenched in their prejudices 
and presuppositions, they were impervious to 
argument.’ He dismisses them in a sentence which 
is intended perhaps as much for others as for 
them. ‘Every kingdom,’ He says, ‘divided 
against itself is brought to desolation. . . . If 
Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; 
how then shall his kingdom stand?’ It is the 
argumentum ad absurdum, as you see. If Satan, 
the reputed author of evil, is also the author of 
good, his nature is divided against itself, is self- 
destructive, and therefore his kingdom must be 
coming to an end. And He clinches it then with 
the argumentum ad hominem. Those very men 
claimed’ allegiance and respect because of their 
supposed powers of exorcizing evil spirits. Were 
they, too, agents of the evil one? If not, if their 
claim was a good one, a sound one, why should 
not the exercise of similar powers on His part be 
accepted as a demonstration of His Divine auth- 
ority, as an indication that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was among them? 


3. Then there is a third class. They were 
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hand, were they enthusiastic like the mob. ‘They 


| were men of suspended judgment, men who were 


impressed but not convinced. ‘They had seen this 
great demonstration, but they wanted repeated on 
a vast scale, an awe-inspiring scale, what they had 
seen on a comparatively small scale. ‘They de- 
manded from Him a sign from heaven, Their 
attitude was not at all unlike that of Thomas. 
‘Thomas was a devoted adherent of our Lord. He 
was willing to follow Him to the death. But he 
was not convinced of His Divine nature. He 
was not convinced even when his fellow-disciples 
told him that they had seen their Lord after His 
crucifixion. They might be mistaken, he thought. 
He could take no second-hand evidence with 
regard to an event of such an extraordinary char- 
acter. ‘Except,’ he said, ‘I get actual visible 
and factful evidence, I cannot believe. Except I 
see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into His side, I shall not believe.’ And the 
Lord gave him the demonstration he required. 
Eight days afterwards He appeared again among 
His disciples, when Thomas was present with 
them. And, turning to him, He said, ‘ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side.’ 
Then He adds certain words of rebuke and warn- 
ing, ‘Be not faithless, but believing. Because 
thou hast seen, thou hast believed. Verily I say 
unto thee, Blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed.’ 

It is just the same faith that our Lord refers 
to when He declares that he that believeth not 
Moses and the prophets will not believe even 
though he saw one rise from the dead. It is the 
truth that faith is essentially a moral and spiritual 
act, dependent primarily on moral and spiritual 
evidence, only subordinately and secondarily on 
evidence of an external kind. External evidence 
may help to clear the vision that is vouchsafed to 
us. It may help to connect that experience with 
our other ordinary experiences. It may help to 
awaken slumbering spiritual faculties. But the 
vision itself must be attained on a higher level, on 
a level at which deep calls to deep, at which the 
awakened soul responds to the Divine source from 
which it comes, and to the Divine order to which 
it belongs. 
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{I remember some little time ago having a | 


conversation with a very distinguished scientist 
who was making a great effort by means of 
spiritualism, as he said, to place religious belief on 
a scientific basis. He wished to demonstrate by 
scientific methods the continuity of personal exist- 
ence, the fact of a life beyond the grave. And 
he said to me, ‘ You know you ought not to turn 
aside from these things. You ought to be grateful 
for our efforts. It would be a great advantage to 
you if these fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith could be proved scientifically, so that even 
the man who is not disposed to accept them at 
present has to receive the proof.’ “ Well,’ my 
reply was, ‘I am not sure that it would be an 
advantage, because in the first place what the 


ordinary man wants to know even more than | 


the fact of a life beyond the grave is what kind 
of life we are going to live beyond the grave. 
Now all the evidence that you bring forward, that 
so far has been at your disposal, points to a kind 
of life that many of us would not care to have to 
live. If my friends who have passed into the 
other world have to spend part of their time at 
any rate in sending rather confused and futile and 
meaningless messages to their friends here on earth, 
if that is the kind of employment in which they 


are to be engaged through eternity, then the | 


doctrine of the Resurrection, so far from being a 
source of comfort to me, is a source of great dis- 
comfort. Personally I had rather be extinguished, 


and go into oblivion altogether, than spend: 


eternity on these terms. Besides that, understand 
our point of view before you ask us to be sym- 
pathetic with these special endeavours.’ What is 
our point of view? We Christians, what do we 
believe? We believe that we have the right of 
entrance into the very presence-chamber of the 
Almighty. We believe that by satisfying certain 
conditions and accepting certain guidance and 
using certain means we can penetrate right into 
the very presence-chamber there, that we have 
the right of entry into His court circles. For we 
know people who believe that, and not merely 
believe it but have justified their belief by actual 
experiences of communion with the King, experi- 
ences that are but an earnest of deeper experiences 
in the future. Do you think that such people 
will spend their time in trying to pick up scraps 
of information in the back premises of the King’s 
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_ archangels, the whole company of them. 


palace—mere hangers-on, if there are hangers-on 
there? No. What I want to see, whom I want 
to mix with, in the other world, are angels and 
I want 
to see my King and my Lord face to face, and 
commune with Him there. I do not want to be 
consigned to eternal and futile converse with 
gibbering ghosts.+ 


The Finger of God. 
Luke xi. 20.—‘ With (RV ‘ by’) the finger of God.’ 


Ir is a bold metaphor, and rare in proportion, 
perhaps, to its boldness. We might have thought 
it almost profane to attempt, even in the poet’s 
fancy, thus to grasp the incomprehensible, ard to 
assign to the Infinite One, though only in imagina- 
tion, the corporeal attributes of man. When the 
strife of elements is raging, when the wind and 
storm are battling over the excited deep, when 
Nature herself seems to reel from her foundations, 
and the powers of heaven are shaken, then, in- 
deed, as the lightning Hashes from the one end of 
heaven to the other, and the thunder rolls its 
diapason through the echoing vaults of the sky, 
it scarcely seems a metaphor to speak of the voice 
of the Lord dividing the flames of fire, and shak- 
ing the wilderness. Or again, among a nation 
whose deliverance from long years of hateful 
bondage had been effected only by signs and won- 
ders, and whose course through the wilderness 
was preceded by the alternate pillar of cloud and 
fire, what wonder if the mighty -hand of 
Jehovah and the outstretched arm were all but 
visible realities; and that the eyes of the Lord 
being set upon the righteous, and His ears ever 
open to their prayers, implied something of a feel- 
ing of that mystery of God manifest in the flesh 
which it was reserved to a later dispensation to 
develop and realize to the full? But the metaphor 
used by our Saviour in the text is rare even in 
the Old Testament, and solitary in the New. It 
bears testimony to the intense conviction on the 
part of the. chosen people of the existence and 
attributes of one personal and individual God. 
Let us mark its occurrence, and strive to deduce 
the lessons which its use on each several occasion 
may present to us. 

(1) The magicians of Egypt are the first who 
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make use of this remarkable expression, recogniz- 
ing with awe the power which it implied. When 
Moses and Aaron have appeared before Pharaoh 
at the command of Jehovah, and the conversion of 
Aaron’s rod into a serpent has failed to convince 
the king—for his sorcerers did the same with their 
enchantments—Moses is commissioned to visit the 
land of Egypt with a succession of plagues increas- 
ing in intensity and horror, from the turning the 
waters of the Nile into blood to the death of the 
firstborn of both man and beast. Twice are the 
magicians mysteriously permitted to imitate the 
miracles with which Moses strives in vain to turn 
the heart of Pharaoh; twice, but twice only. 
The third time they confess their weakness. This, 
they say at last, this is ‘the finger of God’; and 
we hear of them no more. 


(2) But more remarkable still is the second 
occasion on which we meet with the expression. 
Moses guards with special jealousy, even as our 
Lord Himself afterwards did, against the thought 
that any man should have seen God at any time : 
“Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves; 
for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day 
that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb, out of 
the midst of the fire.’ Nor is he himself intro- 
duced into more immediate communication until 
after the long purification of forty days and forty 
nights, during which he neither ate bread nor 
drank water; and yet with something almost of 
startling realism we find that the Lord delivers 
him two tables of stone, written with ‘ the finger 
of God.’ The exact and literal interpretation of 
this figure would of course revolt against every 
possible truthful conception of the nature of the 
Infinite One. 


the fact that in the heart of each man, when duly 
prepared and purified, there is written by the 


‘finger of God’ that moral law of conscience | 
which speaks to the intelligent in marked and | 


living characters: ‘This do, and thou shalt live.’ 
The manifestation of God’s will, then, with a 
view to regulate and control.the hearts and lives 
of men, the writing of the permanent law within 
the soul, and not, as before, the single interference 
to strike them with momentary conviction, 
distinguish the second occasion on which we find 
these words in the earlier books of Scripture. 
_ (3) We come now to our text—the only occa- 
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sion on which the ~words are used in the New 
Testament. “They proceed, of course, from our 
Lord Himself. ‘ But if I with the finger of Ged 
cast out devils...’ The image is striking. It 
symbolizes and embodies the great and vital truth 
of Christianity—Christ Himself casting out the 
spirit of evil from the heart of man. But here the 
figure, which during the short period of our 
Saviour’s ministry upon earth may have implied 
chiefly an outward manifestation of power, passes 
into that far more important meaning which it 
has ever since retained, and indicates the action of 
Christ in that which may be said to be emphatic- 
ally His kingdom—the human soul. It is ag 
inward manifestation, and one whose existence and 
reality can be known only from its fruits. 

Remember that to a Jewish hearer—his mind 
steeped in Scriptural phraseology—the words 
could hardly fail to recall their familiar Old 
Testament use: the two tables of stone written 
—how? ‘ With the finger of God.’ Is our Lord’s 
use here of that rather startling phrase accidental 
or unimportant? He is speaking of the victory 
of God over the devil, of good over evil, of right 
over wrong, and He uses the very words which 
speak, in an expressive figure, of God’s own 
enunciation of the big, downright, moral law— 
‘Thou shalt,’ ‘Thou shalt not ’—under the 
solemn, clear personal sanction or imprimatur of 
Jehovah Himself. That was to prevail over 
wrong. That was to overthrow the devil, to cast 
him out. 

§ That there is a Moral Law, with which our 
natures can be brought at least partly into accord, 


_is not a thing to be credulously accepted, but a 
But not the less real to us and to | 
all men is the truth which underlies the words, | 


matter of experience; and no fact in history is 
more obvious than that those who have most wide- 
ly, profoundly, and enduringly influenced the 
minds and hearts of men, have firmly believed 
that they were co-operating with forces beyond the 
ken of our five senses.* 


The Kingdom of God. 


Luke xi. 20.—' The kingdom of God is come upon you.’ 
Luke xvii. 21.—‘The kingdom of God is within you’ 
(AVm ‘among you’; RVm ‘in the midst of you’). 
1. WirH regard to the Kingdom of God there 
are a great many sayings in the New Testament, 
and they are diverse sayings. It is not easy to 
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bring them all into one clear view; and those 
who have thought most about the idea and preach- 
ing of the Kingdom tend to alternate between 
two extremes of conclusion. Some would teach us 
that the Kingdom and all the ideas that belong to 
it ought to be translated into another set of terms 
altogether; that the Kingdom is really moral, 
subjective, within us; and that we should have 
clearer notions if we were always to use as 
equivalents for the words of our Lord about the 
Kingdom words of a simple moral import; if we 
were to transvaluate all the terms; if we did not 
look, that is to say, outside of us, here and now, 
for anything that corresponds to the Kingdom of 
Christ and of God. And there are others who 
would say that the Kingdom in the Apostolic 
preaching and in that of our Lord is conceived 
of indeed as an external reality, but one. that 
belongs entirely to the range of events to come at 
the end of the world; that the preaching is 
strictly eschatological; that our Lord always 
speaks of the Kingdom as wholly in the future, 
but that He expected that future to come very 
soon, in the lifetime of those who heard Him. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the reading 
needs no statement. Can we escape from the 
dilemma constituted by these two readings of the 
general sense of our Lord’s teaching, by saying 
that the Kingdom has come according to His 
promise and is the Church; or that the Kingdom 
is altogether to come, and that the promise looked 
to a far distant future; or, again, that the true 
meaning of the announcement excludes an exter- 
nal fulfilment? No one of these statements by 
itself enables us to give a sufficient meaning to the 
words of the New Testament. Something more 
is necessary. 

(1) Here is an expression which has scarcely 
received just, weight in that study. The Greek is 
startling: it means, ‘Be sure the Kingdom has 
come upon you.’ And there is a strong suggestion 
of unexpectedness, or of an unperceived reality. 
“The Kingdom has arrived and found you un- 
prepared.’ ‘The position is carried as in a military 
surprise. No man using such words as we find 
here is endeavouring to teach us that the Kingdom 
of God will never show itself at all, will never be 
with us at all until the end of the world when 
Christ comes in the clouds. Our Lord points to 
the great works He has done. ‘ Here are devils 


cast out—you say cast out by Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils. But if I really cast them 
out by the finger of God, then undoubtedly the 
Kingdom of God has come upon you, and found 
you unprepared.’ There is a collision between the 
kingdom of darkness and evil, and a new kingdom 
of light and life. The Kingdom of God has come 
upon you. 

(2) In another place (Luke xvii. 21) our Lord 
is reported as saying: ‘The kingdom of God is 
among you.’ It cometh not with observation. 
You do not see its approach, like the approach of 
an army on the horizon. You cannot find it here 
or there, or mark its frontier and the furthest in- 
trusion of its outposts. It is among you, working 
like a living fire, an element in your society, a 
power in the human life you share, already claim- 
ing its adherents, already condemning its oppon- 
ents. It is the influence of God. It may be 
doubted whether the word entos means ‘ within 
you,’ that is, within the hearts of individuals. 
No doubt it is true that if the Kingdom of God 
is real at all, it is real in men’s hearts; but what 
we may perhaps learn from the word here is that 
the Kingdom is not on the frontier of our state, 
or the work of a day yet to come, but already in 
the midst of us. It is already in our society dis- 
tributing all our ruling forces, here now to bless 
or to destroy. tne 

The passage may quite possibly refer to the 
present character of the Kingdom and its penetra- 
tion of the fabric of another system. But, if one 
says this; one must note that the other and more 
familiar interpretation is strongly supported. On 
some grounds it is'so difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that in its primary sense the statement 
points to the dominion of God within the hearts 
and lives of individuals. The Greek words, entos 
humon, might indicate either the interior char- 
acter of men or a presence within their society. 
They might be translated either ‘ within you’ or 
‘among you.’ But it is often urged that the 
Aramaic original of our Lord’s words carried the 
former meaning. The Syriac equivalents given in 


‘the great Christian versions bear, we are told, the 


strongest sense ‘of true inwardness, and these may 
be the best guides available for a conjecture of 
the cognate Eastern language that lies behind the 
Greek. Still, even if the prime meaning of the 
expression is thus intense, and leads us to pray for 
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that possession of the heart by God in Christ of 
which all the Apostles bear witness, yet, and in 
consequence, it carries the less interior or more 
social meaning also and as if by an argument 
a fortiori. 


2. In order that we may place in a clear light | 
the thoughts we have received about the Divine 
Kingdom, it is necessary to remember in what 
kind of language and in what mental atmosphere 
these thoughts were first developed. 

(1) They are very old thoughts of the people 
of God, the ancient people of Israel. They were 
always looking for the Kingdom. ‘They believed 
that the Kingdom had in a sense come long ago; 
that by the preaching of the Law it long ago 
enlisted i it3 own sons; that those men who obeyed 
the Law became thereby free from alien yokes. 
Such men were spoken of as having put on. the 
Kingdom, as if, they wore it like a robe of state. 
But the; idea, is always primarily not that of a 
territory. Or, an institution, but that of a felt and 
reigning, influence. 

(2) The conception of the Kingdom was ob- 
tained. from. the conception of; the King. The 
Kingdom of God i in Scripture is not presented as a 
region, organized i ina certain fashion, having an 
order within . itself, and distinguished. from 
equivalent organizations by the headship of a king. 
_It is not an organization. with a king at its head ; 
it is the presence of the king. It is only as result- 
ing from that presence that the Kingdom has form 
and existence, and, limits and extent. 

(3). It ds the. sphere of the King’s influence ; it, 
is. limited only as the scope of his power. We 
are. accustomed in, Europe , to. a map marked out in 
figures, showing, the, limits in) space of different 
national organizations ; and this organization is a 
kingdom, -and that i is a republic. But the ancient 
peoples, of the. East, were accustomed to the, 
‘thought of free tribes roaming over a land which 
no man could claim but by the power of the 
sword; while here and there in the incessant 
collision. of the tribes there would be a man with 
a taller spear than the rest, a man conceived of 
as wielding a_ heavier, sword, and able to bend a 
stouter bow or drive an arrow to a longer flight; 
a man. surrounded by subjects constantly armed, 
ready to go where he commanded them, so that his 
name begins to sound i in distant villages, and his 
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will finds itself accomplished in places never 
trodden by his foot. He begins to have a kingdom, 
and it grows. ‘There is established an extending 
range of influence. His word runs current be- 
cause his strength is feared. Even so Christ has 
a Kingdom. It is a Kingdom en route, 
eignty on the march. 


a sover- 
On earth it has no fixed 


centre; in the universe its moving focus is the 

Lord of lords, who rides before His host, con- 
) 

quering and to conquer. Its court is in the war, 


and its courtiers are the knights who follow the 
tortunes of their King. Those have audience of 
Him who share His toils. ‘Go ye into all the 
world.’ On that condition, ‘ Lo,’ He says, ‘I am 
with you alway.’ 

You might almost say that the Kingdom of 
God is, on its human side, nothing else but our 
allegiance to the Divine King. ‘Dominion’ is 
the best word one can think of, for it is a word 
that comes to have a territorial sense, but terri- 
torial only because you think first of a central 
influence, an influence which is moral, an influ- 
ence of honour, a high call and a ready response 
to the call; men springing from their sloth, arm- 
ing themselyes and mounting, at the call of the 
Lord, who thus comes to have a lordship first 
in their hearts and in their lives, and later in 
their fields and cities. The influence grows to 
be a territory, a dominion; it grows to be a state 
of life, a condition, an order of society; but it is 
always a reality streaming from the king. It is 
the dominion, the sovereignty, the predominance 
of a king; the power of a king within his own 
affairs to rule, and the power of a king beyond 
his realm to conquer. He judges us at home 
and leads us to war abroad, by the warrant of a 
personal superiority, or a Divine consecration. He 
has found His way to our hearts, and so has been 
able to enlist our hands. 


{| We discuss Christianity as a set of theological 
ideas, which have more or less value; or we 
examine into its facts and records, by which it 
subjects itself to historical criticism. But we seem 
to forget that what it claims to be is a living 
Kingdom of Christ; by which it means that it 
attempts to assimilate to itself the entire body of 
human affairs, whether internal or external, 
whether private or social, so that they shall 
obviously and visibly display the dominion of a 
single Master-mind, ‘the Mind of Christ’. . . 
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It is, throughout its length and breadth, the mani- 
festation of a Personal Will in action upon the 
affairs of earth.? 


The Kingdoms of the Earth go by 

In purple and in gold; 

They rise, they triumph, and they die, 
And all their tale is told. 


One Kingdom only is divine, 
One banner triumphs still ; 

Its King a servant, and its sign 
A gibbet on a hill.? 


Stronger than the Strong. 


Luke xi. 21, 22.—‘ When a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are in peace: but when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he 
taketh from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and 
divideth his spoils.’ 


Jesus had delivered a man possessed by a devil. 
The Pharisees did not deny the miracle, but attri- 
buted it to Satan. That, said our Lord, would 
be Satan casting himself out. Then, having dis- 
posed of the absurd notion of Satan casting out 
Satan, He proceeds to declare the real state of 
the case, still, however, under the veil of parable 
or allegory. He supposes the case of a strong man 
armed defending his palace or castle, and peace- 
ably enjoying the use of his possessions. The 
illustration might have been drawn from the state 
of society in those times and countries in which 
a man’s security in the enjoyment of his property 
depended chiefly upon his own vigilance and 
means of defence against aggressors. Or we may 
suppose ourselves to be carried back seven or eight 
hundred years to the turbulent times of our own 
history, when, under the names of knights and 
barons, ‘strong men armed kept their palaces’ 
and mustered their retainers as the only means 
of preserving ‘their goods in peace.’ But that 
peace which is maintained by mere strength is 
always liable to be disturbed and overthrown by 
greater strength. So in the case here supposed. 
“When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, 
his goods are in peace: but when a stronger than 
he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he 
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| taketh from him all his armour wherein he 


"trusted, and divideth his spoils.’ 

| To go back to the history of Assyria. The 
kings of that nation (Assur-nazir-pal, Shalman- 
| ezer, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar- 
| haddon and Assur-bani-pal) were strong men, at 
the head of the most powerful and ruthless mili- 
| tary organization of their day; and, because that 
was so, they kept their palaces in Nineveh safely 
| for more than two and a half centuries (from 880 
to 608 B.C.). They were the terror of the world. 
But at the end of that period a combination arose, 
viz., that of the Babylonian Chaldeans under 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Medes under Cyaxares, 
which was even more powerful. And the conse- 
quence, naturally, was that, when the King of 
‘Assyria was confronted by the new alliance, his 
strength, notwithstanding its reality, availed him 
nothing; he went down before the new giants, 
who were rejoicing in their greater strength; his 
armour was taken from him and his palaces were 
destroyed. And then, by virtue of their prevail- 
ing force, these strong men (Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyaxares, and their successors) kept their palaces 
respectively in Babylon and Ecbatana, and pos- 
sessed their goods in peace for a certain brief time. 
But, as years rolled on, Cyrus, King of Persia, 
brought his armies to a higher state of efficiency 
than that of theirs; and so, when the inevitable 
collision came (B.C. 538), they were overcome 
by him in their turn, and he took from them all 
the armour wherein they trusted and divided their 
spoils. Similarly those strong, victorious men 
flourished, until the Greek power under Alex- 
ander became greater than theirs, and (B.C. 330) 
did to them as they had done to the Assyrians. 
Again, history illustrated the truth of our text 
once more, when the Roman forces had been 
brought to such a state of warlike proficiency that 
in 168 B.C. Greece, which had triumphed over 
Persia, went down before them. 


1. The ‘strong man armed,’ then, is Beelzebub 
or Satan; strong by natural endowments, a pow- 
erful spirit, ‘a mighty man of valour,’ who had 
proved his prowess by contending, though hope- 
lessly, against the Most High: strong also in 
his armour, wherein he trusted to enable him still 
to carry on the war, and after every fresh defeat 
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to reappear, if possible, stronger than before. By 
the armour of this strong man we may understand 
his instruments, other wicked spirits, who, like 
himself, ‘kept not their first estate’; but not 
being so strong as their leader, naturally fell into 
a sort of dependence on him; became, in fact, 
as they are called, his angels, ministers of his, to 
do his wicked will and pleasure. It is the soul 
of man that is, and ever has been, Satan’s strong- 
hold, his palace, the seat of his power, the recep- 
tacle of his goods. Every sinner may be said, in 
a spiritual sense, to be ‘ possessed with a devil,’ 
and sometimes -with more than one, like Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom ‘were cast seven devils. 
So some men are possessed by many sins, ‘ serving 
divers lusts and passions ’—divers, as directed 
toward different objects, but all having a common 
source and parentage, all ‘of their father the 
devil,’ and ever ready to ‘do the lusts of their 
father,’ as well as to co-operate with, and inflame, 
one another. Some sins, indeed, might seem to 
have more of the nature of possession than others 

_—such as intemperance, lasciviousness, and the 
like—in which the doer. seems to be no longer 
master of himself, or to have power over his own 
body. Paul draws a distinction of this kind, 
when he says of one particular sin, ‘ Every sin 
that a man doeth is without the body; but he 
that committeth fornication sinneth against his 
own body.’ But perhaps the difference is more 
apparent than real. It is the nature of all sin 
to subject the person who commits it to an ex- 
ternal influence, to a power out of and beyond 
himself, to master him, as we say. 


‘Here I get down’: yet Sin whips onward still : 
: How can I stop my horses on the hill?’ ? 


Take, for instance, covetousness, or the love of 

- money, which is said to be ‘the root of all evil,’ 
and, therefore, undoubtedly, a sin, though a sin 
which has no particular connection with the body. 
Yet have we never seen a person possessed by this 
sin—entirely mastered and subjugated by it, so 
as not to be able, when under its influence, to 
listen to reason or common-sense, much less to any 

_ higher or holier call? We sometimes hear it said 
_ of such a person, ‘ Money is his god,’ and if his 
. god, then his false god, or devil, who ‘ keepeth 
| his palace’ within that deara dad, soul; (*’Take 
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heed and beware of covetousness,’ which, when 
it has once gained an entrance, never rests until 
it has made itself master of the house and lord 
of the castle, not to be disturbed until ‘a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, 
take from him all his armour wherein he trusted, 
and divide his spoils.’ 


2. Who, then, is this ‘stronger’ one? Not 
one of the same kind, not another passion, not a 
stronger devil. “These do not assault, but rather 
assist and inflame each other; do not eject one 
the other, but dwell together in unity, as joint 
lords of the same castle. The stronger one must 
therefore be an antagonist in nature and principle, 
as well as in act. Such was He who spoke these 
words, such was His nature, such His mission. 
‘For this purpose the Son of God, was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.’ 
To do this, to bind, disarm, and dispossess the 
“strong man armed,’ He must be stronger than 
he, of a superior nature, a spirit, and more than 
a spirit, the Son of God, very God. So the 
prophet: ‘Shall the prey be taken from the 
mighty, or the lawful captive delivered? But 
thus saith the Lord, Even the captives of the 
mighty shall be taken away, and the prey of the 
terrible shall be delivered: for I will contend 
with him ‘that contendeth with thee, and I will 
save thy children.’ ‘I will contend with him’ 
there spake the Saviour, the God-man. 

Would you see the invader, the assailant, the 
stronger one, coming upon the strong man, and 
overcoming him; bafHing and confounding, dis- 
arming and rifling him? Read any of the nar- 
ratives of Jesus dealing with the devils whom 
He cast out. Listen to Him commanding them; 
rebuking them; not suffering them to speak. 
And not only doing this Himself, but empower- 
ing His servants to do the same; the Twelve; the 
Seventy whom He sent out before His face, and 
whose first words, on their return again to Him 
with joy, were ‘ Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us through thy name.’ ‘Thus the very name 
of Jesus was proved to be stronger than ‘all the 
power of the enemy.’ Ever since that time, 
though he still ‘goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour,’ still continues to ‘ work in the child- 
ren of disobedience,’ he has been restrained from 
exercising his power in the way of bodily posses- 
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sion. And with respect to that mysterious, but 
not less real and direct, influence which ‘ our 
adversary the devil,’-by himself or his instruments, 
still exerts over the spiritual part of us, neither 
is he permitted to enjoy this portion of his goods 
in peace. Here also, in tempting and deceiving 
unwary souls to their eternal ruin, the ‘strong 
man armed’ finds he 
stronger than himself; with One who _ has 
grappled with him, and overcome him, once for 
all, upon the Cross, and who is ever ready to 
renew, on behalf of each individual soul, the 
fight which He then fought for the whole human 
race. If Satan is still desirous to have us, that 
he may sift us as wheat, the Saviour also ‘ ever 
liveth to make intercession for us, to pray for us, 
that our strength may not fail.’ 

But is it not to be feared that this strong man, 
our Lord, may be dispossessed by one stronger 
than Himself? We need not argue or reason 
on this subject. The whole teaching of the gos- 
pel proceeds upon a promise of ‘grace to help 
in time of need,’ an assurance of spiritual assist- 
ance proportioned to the trials and to the faith 
of the believer. Let those who are ‘in heaviness 
through manifold temptations,’ and who fear lest 
by any means their old possessor should ‘get an 
advantage of them,’ and so their ‘ last state should 
_ be worse than the first,’ ponder in their hearts 
such promises as these. ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ ‘Greater is he that 
is in you, than he that is in the world.’ ‘ Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you.’ ‘God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the tempta- 
tion also make a way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it’. 


Dispossession. 


Luke xi. 22.—‘ He taketh from him all his armour 
wherein he trusted.’ 


1. Our Lord here sets forth the great problem 
of His time. It is the great problem of our 
time also. How shall I overcome the evil that 
is in me? How shall I break the bondage of 
vile passions, of selfish ambitions, of sinful de- 
sires? How shall I rise into that higher life 
which God intended and intends for me? How 
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shall I escape, as Paul phrases it, ‘the body of 
this death, and give free play to those better 
impulses which are still living, still struggling to 
be born, within me? These are in reality the 
vital questions of our time. 

Two answers to them are suggested in the 
chapter from which our text is taken—a true 
answer and a false. ‘When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace’: such 
is Christ’s description of the normal state of the 
soul under the sway of the ordinary human pas- 
sions. How is that strong ruler, self, to be 
ejected, and a nobler government to be set up 
in the heart? | 

(1) First, you may attempt to do it in a nega- 
tive way, by restraining the passions frem their 
selfish and evil work, by simply saying, ‘ Thou 
shalt not!’ to the hopes and impulses within you, 
and thus leaving the house of the soul empty, 
swept and garnished. That is the picture drawn 
a few verses further on in this chapter. . But 
what is the result of this negative method? The 
evil spirit is indeed dethroned and cast out for a 
time. But, just because there is no new spirit 
ruling in his place, he presently returns with fresh 
force and energy, ‘ with seven other spirits more: 
wicked than himself,’ which, finding the house 
that had been left now empty and unguarded, 
enter in and dwell there; and ‘the last state of 
that man is worse than the first. The attempt 
to say ‘No’ to human nature, to save the soul 
from sin by cutting off temptation, and by making 
a vacancy of all passion and desire, ends, and will 
always end, in inevitable failure.» 

(2) The true solution, therefore, of dis pro- 
Passions and desires are 
not evil in themselves; they are natural, and 
nothing that is natural is evil; what is more, 
they are immortal and you cannot kill them. If 
they turn out to be evil, it is because you have 
And the one thing 
needful, therefore, is to give them other and better — 
work, to turn them in a new direction, to put 


' them under the rule of a truer and higher impulse. 
Self, the strong man armed, has kept the palace : 
_ he must not merely be expelled, but another self 


' must take his place. 


‘ divide his ‘spoils. 


A stronger man must come 
upon him, and overcome him, and take frony — 
him all his armour wherein he trusted, and 
If selfishness is your besetting: 
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sin, you will not conquer it simply by the deter- | 


mination’ not to be selfish: you must find or 
make definite opportunities of thinking for 
and of helping others, and a new power will 
be gradually built up in your heart. 
so with every failure or fault: what is needed 


for permanent advance is what Dr. Chalm- 
ers called ‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection.’ Not in a negative avoidance of evil, 


but in a positive enthusiasm for goodness, Chris- 
tianity places the true hope of moral growth. 
“Walk in the Spirit,’ says Paul, ‘and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh.’ 

‘| ‘ Growth is a safer means of producing har- 
mony in character than repression.’ How often 
have I felt and said this! You cannot descend 


to the regions of the lower nature, and wrestle | 


with success there. You must go above and fight 
them, as Perseus fought the dragon that would 
have destroyed Andromeda, on wings in the air. 


The lower is subdued, not by repression, but by — 
making it simply an instrument of the higher. | 


No fasting, for instance, will make the soul pure; 
but a noble attachment will keep all baser feelings 
in check and ennoble them. By-the-by, that is a 
better remedy than Cato’s; that was the very 
essence of St. Paul’s system; that was the gospel 
according to him. Not repression, coercion, law 
that only produces dreadful conflict. ‘ Ye can- 
not do.the things ye would.’ ‘Walk in the 
spirit —the higher life of loftier motives—‘ and 
then ye will not fulfil the lusts of the flesh’; and 
that is true particularly as well as generally. No 
court-martial or provost-marshal’s cord would 
stop thieving in a regiment, or make a coward 
brave; | but an esprit de corps and honour have 
done it again and again.* 


2. And in this insistence on positive and active 
goodness we have one of the great characteristics 
of our Lord’s teaching, as well as the key to His 
behaviour towards men. ‘Christ,’ it has been 
well said, ‘raised the feeling of humanity from 
being a feeble restraining power to be an inspir- 
ing passion.’ When He pronounced His bene- 
diction’ on various types of character, who were 
the men that He selected for His unique com- 
mendation ? They. were not the negatively 
virtuous, _who had refrained from - idolatry or 


1 Life and Letters of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, 220. : 


And | 


ro) 


| by on the other side. 


| in a napkin. 


| in prison, and ye visited me not. . . 


stealing or murder or slander or any other of the 
sins rebuked by the Ten Commandments, but the 
actively merciful and pure, the souls hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. When He sees 
virtue which has lost its glow and vitality, to 
what does He compare it? ‘To salt which has 
lost its savour and is thenceforth good for nothing. 
A young man has kept all the negative command- 
ments of the law, and is eager for a higher life. 
What is the counsel of Christ? To do some- 
thing positive—to sell all that he has, and to 
commit himself, heart and soul, to a great cause. 
Christ condemns the priest and the Levite who, 
when the wounded man lay in their path, passed 
Why does He condemn 
them? Because they had done nothing. He 
condemns the servant who has hidden his talent 
Why? Because he has done no- 
thing with it. He calls those servants ‘ unprofit- 
able’ who have been satisfied with the discharge 
of their bare duty. He is stern to the rich man 
at whose gate Lazarus lies neglected. Why? 
Again, because he has done nothing. He has 
committed no positive crime, but he has omitted 
to do the good that was open to him. It is for 
the service that he has neglected, for the good 
that he has left undone, that he stands condemned. 
And so needful is this active goodness in the eyes 
of Christ that in one great passage He even makes 
the final judgment of souls depend entirely upon 
the possession of it. Against those whom He 
calls ‘accursed’ in that day no positive sin or 
guilt whatever is alleged, but only this fatal 


omission. ‘I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not 


naked, and ye clothed me not: sick and 
. Inasmuch 
as ye did it mot to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not to me.’ 

§| We are not damned for doing wrong, but 
for not doing right; Christ would never hear of 
negative morality; thou shalt was ever His word, 
with which He superseded thou shalt not.+ 


in: 


3. But if this positive Christianity, this enthu- 
siasm for goodness, is of such vital importance to 
the Christian, it is a serious question how it.is to 
be kindled in each of us. . And we may rest 
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assured that it could not be kindled in any one 
of us if we had not already the capacity for it, 
the spark of it, in ourselves. In the most careless, 
the most wilful, the most depraved among us, 
there is something which can respond to the 
highest appeal. How characteristic it is of Jesus 
Christ that He never doubted that the worst 
of ,;men might rise to better things and follow 
where His own footsteps led! With noble gener- 
osity He threw Himself, in complete faith, on 
the inherent goodness of human nature. 
had fallen; Christ knew what was in man; and 
yet He trusted in him. He trusted in him, and 
therefore He would not believe that man is cap- 
able of being satisfied with a poor, meagre, sinful 
life, or a life of merely negative virtue. To each 
and all alike, heedless of what may have been 
their past, He offered then, and offers now, a new 
life through contact with Himself. 

The problem of sin is mastered at last. 


Dear Master, in whose life I see 

All that I would but fail to be, 

Let thy clear light for ever shine, 

To shame and guide this life of mine. 


Though what I dream, and what I do, 

In my weak days are always two: 

Help me, oppressed by things undone, 

O Thou whose deeds and dreams were one.* 


Take a Side. 
A Temperance Sermon. 


Luke xi, 23.—‘ He that is not with me is against me.’ 


‘He that is not with me ’—of whom is our Lord 
thinking? When He drove the evil spirit out of 
the dumb man the people who were present at once 
separated themselves into three classes. One group 
approved, one group disapproved, one group stood 
neutral. The last group did not deny the miracle, 
but it was not convincing, they said. If this is 
the Messiah, the Son of God, if we are to trust 


Him to deliver us from evil, we must have clearer | 


evidence. “They demanded a sign from heaven. 
The demand was foolish. Belief never comes 
that way. ‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one rose 
from the dead.’ Such ‘ proofs’ are even a hind- 
rance to faith. They belong to sight, and if faith 
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waits for sight it is not faith, So Jesus turned 
to that neutral group. Come, He said, you must 
make up your minds; you must take one side or 
the other. For ‘he that is not with me is against 


me.’ 


1. Now, not to be with Christ does not neces- 
sarily imply active opposition to Him. You need 
not have thwarted or ridiculed one of Christ’s 
servants, in order to expose you to the charge of 
not being with Him. It is a negative expression. 
It implies only that you have felt no deep interest 
in being yourself, or in inducing others to be, such 
as Christ would have you and them. It implies 
only that you have not taken pains to cherish the 
thought of God with reverence and love, have 
not claimed your position as His son, and lived 
up to it. It implies only that it has not been a 
great and constant object with you while upon 
earth to live as an expectant heir of heaven. 


2. And if not, then it follows that you are 
against Him. Surely not, you say. Surely there 
is a difference between a want of decision and an 
adverse decision; between being a faint-hearted or 
even a cowardly soldier on the one side, and being 
positively enrolled and enlisted on the other? 
Yes, there is a difference; we do not deny it. 
But what the text impresses upon us is that, for 
many practical purposes, and so far as the final 
personal issue is concerned, the faint-hearted, 
cowardly, treacherous soldier of Christ is an enemy 
to Him rather than a friend. 


3. Let us take a case. What is your attitude 
to the national sin of the days in which we live— 
the evil of intemperance. It is a very real evil. 
It finds its way into our very homes. It lays hold 
of those of whom we are most proud, and takes 
away those who are most dear to us. All come 
within its reach, old and young, rich and poor, 
scholar and fool, educated and ignorant, not only 
men, but—God help us—women; not only 
women, but—God help us—even little children. 

Sometimes when we urge the necessity of doing 
something to stamp out the evil, we are asked, 
Are there not other evils? Is there not the evil 
of gluttony, the evil of impurity, the evil of bet- 
ting and gambling? Why do you not carry on a 
crusade against these? We do. These are the 


, 
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strong ones that must be bound; they have their 
captives that must be freed. But the conse- 
quences of all these together are not to be com- 
pared with the terrible consequences of intemper- 
ance. 

Is there not something that you and I can 
do in this great conflict? It is as if the great 
Captain of our salvation were looking down from 
the heights above upon the battle-field of earth, 
where the great conflict is being fought, and like 
a wise and experienced general He sees at once 
the key of the whole position. It is not the same 
as it was in the days in which He lived upon this 
earth. Then hypocrisy was the besetting sin; and 
He denounced it and waged war against it. But 
to-day He calls upon His professing followers. 
Hark! His voice rings through the air like the 
peal of a trumpet, as He points you and me, His 
pledged soldiers, to the sin of drunkenness, and 
says, ‘He that is not with me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth.’ 

We can all help to raise ‘public opinion; we 
can all resist the drinking habits of the day; we 
can all refuse to put temptation in the way of 
others; we can all pray for the drunkard and our 
country; we can all combine and co-operate in 
one common effort to help forward the cause of 
Temperance; we can all give and work in order 
to bring before the people counter-attractions to 
places of temptation. 

Are we quite sure that there is no place for 
total abstinence for you and me even if we have 
never yielded to the temptation or realized that it 
is a temptation? ‘ But why should I give up this 
thing?’ you say; ‘it has never done me harm, 
and I am strong enough to resist the temptation.’ 
Why? For the sake of others; because you are 
strong, and because they are weak. Why? Be- 
cause of the force of example and the power of 
sympathy. Do you know what sympathy means? 
Sympathy does not say go; it says come. Sym- 
pathy does not stand on a platform above those 
who need help; it comes down to where they are, 
takes them by the hand, and says, Come with me 
and we will do thee good. Why? Because the 
force of example is stronger than many words, 
and what we do has far more power with men 
than what we say. Why? Because it is written 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 


law of Christ.’ And the law of Christ was that | 
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He pleased not Himself, but divested Himself of 
His glory, and laid by the things that were His 
by right, and stripped off the things that were 
beautiful in order that He might stoop down to 
poor humanity, in order that He might drag out 
of the mire those that had fallen into it. 

There are thousands and thousands of our 
countryfolk to-day who are perishing in the flood 
of intemperance; some of them carried away by 
ignorance, some by their own wilfulness, some 
because they inherit the poison in their veins, some 
because they are the victims of their environment. 
But never mind what has brought them into 
trouble; are you going to help? You must. You 
cannot stand aloof. There are no neutrals in this 
great battle with evil. Jesus tells us so—‘ He 
that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth.’ 

{1 had seen temperance men drinking wine in 
the presence of others who drank to excess, and 
never could see how they felt clear of blame; and 
I had known ministers and others, once strong 
temperance advocates, fall through their ‘ modera- 
tion’ and become drunkards. Therefore it has 
all my life appeared to me beyond dispute, in refer- 
ence to intoxicants of every kind, that the only 
rational temperance is total abstinence from them 


' as beverages, and the use of them only as drugs, 
_and then only with extreme caution, as they are 


deceptive and deleterious poisons of the most de- 
basing and demoralizing kind. I found also, that 
when I tried to reclaim a drunkard, or caution 
any one as to intemperate habits, one of the first 
questions was— 

‘Are you a pledged abstainer yourself?’ 

By being enabled to reply decidedly, ‘ Yes, I am,’ 
the mouth of the objector was closed; and that 
gave me a hundredfold more influence with him 
than if I had had to confess that I was only ‘ tem- 
perate.’ For the good of others, and for the in- 
crease of their personal influence as the servants of 
Christ, I would plead with every Minister and 
Missionary, every office-bearer and Sabbath school 
teacher, every one who wishes to work for the 
Lord Jesus in the family, the Church, and the 
world, to be a Total Abstainer from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks.* 
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Casting out Devils. 


Luke xi. 24-26.—' When the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest ; 
and finding none, he saith, I will return unto: my house 
whence I came out. And when he cometh, he findeth it 
swept and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh to him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself; and they 
enter in, and dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.’ 


WE know nothing at all about demoniacal posses- 
sion, about its causes, its laws, its conditions, its 
limitations, its results. It is a mere waste of time 
to talk about it. But let the devils cast out by 
our Saviour be represented by sinful habits, wicked 
tempers, ungodly dispositions, and then we step at 
once into the light. Then we understand, and 
sympathize with, the horror and despair which 
they created in bystanders; the fatal fascination 
and control they exercised over their victims; the 
joy, the surprise, the ecstasy, which their casting 
out awakened. Let us take these evil spirits 
throughout as parables—as the embodiments, the 
representations, the other selves, of sinful lusts and 
passions and tempers: and then whatever we read 
about these devils in the Gospels will be true of 
the corresponding sins and vices in ourselves or 
in the world around us. 


‘1. First, then, the devil can never be cast out 
except ‘ by the finger of God’. That is generally 
understood as meaning ‘by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit’; more vaguely, as designating the 
power of Divine goodness. Evil, as our Lord ex- 
plained, cannot really cast out evil. Hypocrisy 
may hide evil, may throw a veil over it, but cannot 
eject it: because, whatever else wickedness may 
achieve, it is eternally disabled from doing good. 
That is not. always believed, even now. It is 
sometimes vehemently denied. One sees, for 
example, a false religion, a fanaticism, a supersti- 
tion, getting hold of a man strongly and delivering 
him from his besetting sin. One is very much 
tempted to say—‘ That is not the finger of God: 
it is the Evil One himself who casts out these 
wicked passions for his own ends, in order to 
glorify some false religion, some pernicious super- 
stition.’ That is exactly what the Pharisees said 
of our Lord, and that is exactly why our Lord 
explained that Satan could net cast out Satan. 


_ religion : 


He may transform himself into an angel of light, 
but he cannot cast out devils, because that is the 
exclusive privilege of Christ. So then, whenever 
you see a person delivered from any evil passion 
or wicked habit, you must be certain that Christ 
has been at work. You may dislike that person’s 
you may find it very hard to see where 
the saving power comes in: but you must be sure 
it is there, since only by the finger of God are 
devils cast out. 


2. But, secondly, there is another case which 
our Lord contemplates, and describes (partially, 
at least) in His own figurative, poetical way. It 
is not a case of casting out, which can be done 
only by Christ, but a case of going out: ‘when 
the unclean spirit is gone out of a man.’ The 
distinction is entirely in accordance with our ex- 
perience. Both nations and individuals ‘ change 
their vices’ from time to time. When people get 
old some of the vices of their earlier years may 
lose their power. ‘The unclean spirit goes away 
of itself, as it were. Or it may be that some 
sudden alteration in their circumstances, or some 
powerful influence (not spiritual) brought to bear 
upon their minds, has the same effect; the devil 
goes out, as it were, of his own accord. Now 
concerning this state of things our Lord explains, 
in a very vivid and dramatic way, that it is of 
no real good. The wicked passion which is not 
cast out, which goes out only because of some 
change in its environment which does not suit it, 
or because it has done all the harm it can for the 
time being, is not gone for good. . It will simply 
leave its place to be filled by! other and, it may be, 
worse passions. 


Tap! Tap! Tap!) Is that a drum? 
Tap! Tap! It is drawing near: 
The seven curs begin to whimper, 
Vanity forgets her simper » 

And the arrogance of her sneer. 
There’s one will outgrin her here. 


Now he’s at the fence and over, 
Strutting up the garden, prouder © 
Than a piper. Loud and louder — 
The drum he bangs. .~ - 
That black below his girdle. sie 


Busily jumping, ashe plays. «4 > 
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No use to bid him hence, 
This Captain every man obeys. 


‘Form up! Attention! March!’ 

First the Master, single file 

After him the rest are coming, 
Vanity 

_ And the Sins in their degree. 

Endlessly they seem to go, 

The Master and his company, 

Limping on, and all the while 

Stalks before the drummer drumming, 

Till there’s nothing strikes the sense, 

Nothing is, except that drumming, 

It fills with long reverberant rolls 

Heaven as ’twere a solid arch— 
Hark! a sound beating slow ! 

"Tis the knell of God that tolls 

For the burial of souls.? 


_ The Sign of Jonah. 


Luke xi. 29.—' This generation is an evil generation: 
it seeketh after a sign ; and there shall’) no sign be given 
to it but the sign of Jonah.’ 


ISRAEL in Fae ciy days had thought of Jehovah 
as the God of that nation only. As late as the 
Book of Micah we find the gods of the heathen 
recognized as real deities. Even earlier than that, 
however, the best spirits among the Hebrews had 
caught the great truth that one God controls all 
nations, and that He is Jehovah. Amos is the first 
to distinctly. express this view. 
time of the Exile, nevertheless, even the prophets 
continued to think that God cared chiefly for 
Israel? They represent other nations as existing 
chiefly as appendages to Israel. The Exile brought 
to the chosen people a closer acquaintance with 
other nations, and it gradually dawned upon the 
Hebrew mind that God cared for other nations 
on their own account and for their own worth, 


and that Israel was chosen, not that she might be | 
| and has sought to meet the ‘great need in. the 


the exclusive recipient of the Divine favour, but 
that she might be a missionary among the nations. 

The result of this was the organization of an 
extensive missionary propaganda on the part of 
the Jews, for the prosecution of which a consider- 
able missionary literature was created. Naturally 
there were many of the Jews who looked askance 
lod ae re wredas Collected Poems i530) 
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at this: whole movement; in its early stages there 
were many who opposed it. They thought it was 
degrading to the supreme position of the chosen 


| people to suppose that anything but destruction 


could await the heathen, As a satire against this 


| class, the Book of Jonah was written. 


The author represented Israel as a prophet, 


| because he intended to hold before the nation the 


| sage to the world. 


idea that God would have them carry His mes- 
He selected the name Jonah, 
because it meant ‘dove’ and would be easily 
understood as an allegorical allusion to the nation. 
Babylon was represented as a monster which 


| swallowed and cast up Jonah, because the Book 
| of Jeremiah had already made that figure familiar 


to the Hebrews as a picture of the Exile and the 
Return. So this writer wrote his parable to teach 
that Israel was carried captive for not doing her 
proper missionary work, and that after her escape 
from captivity she did it sullenly and in anything 
but the right spirit. When interpreted from this 
point of view the book becomes a most interesting 
missionary tract. It portrays well what a mission- 
ary or a missionary people should not be, and by 
contrast sets forth the ideal missionary character. 

It was this feature—the missionary preaching 
of Jonah—upon which our Lord seized ‘as a sign 
or type of His own work, and we therefore have 
His example for regarding it in this light. It 
presents as the ideal that spirit of loving service 
for all the world which was so characteristic of 
Christ. It caught a little of the spirit of that 
great commission, ‘Go ye therefore and” make 
disciples of all the nations,’ and is a type of that 
Christlike missionary impulse which ‘in the ‘last 
century has heard the cry for release from error 
coming 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 


Master’s way—an impulse which must go forward 
until ‘the kingdoms of this world shall. become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ.’ 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the 
stars’ direct thee, 

Go with the girdle of man, go dered encompass” 
the earth. 
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Not for the gain of the gold; for the getting, 
the hoarding, the. having, 

But for the joy of the deed; but for the Duty 
to do. 

Go with spiritual life, the higher volition and 
action, 


With the great girdle of God, 
the ‘earth.t 


go and encompass 


Luke xi. 34.—‘ The light of the body is the eye.’ 


1. THE eye provides one of the most familiar 
figures in the Scriptures. It is used by psalmists, 
moralists, and prophets. 

The eye is the organ.of discernment, the minis- 
ter of vision. But even when there is healthy 
sight thete are varying degrees and qualities of 
vision. How intense and inquisitive, for example, 
was the vision of Dickens. Here is what Bagehot 
said about it: ‘ We have heard that he could go 
down a crowded street and tell you all that was 
in it, what each shop was, what the grocer’s name 
was, how many scraps of, orange peel there were 
on the, pavement. His works give you exactly 
the same idea. The amount of detail which there 
is in them is something amazing, and to an ordin- 
ary writer something, incredible. There are pages 
containing telling minutie, which other. people 
would have thought. enough for a volume.’ ‘The 
lamp of the body is the eye,’ and Dickens’ lamp 
seems to; have, been like a fierce search-light 
discovering the. details in the faces of things 
and. exposing, the very atoms and fibres of his 
surroundings.’ 

This gradation in capacity of discernment is 
also evident in the matter of the historic imagina- 
tion, when the eye is turned not on the things 
that are near, but on the things that are far; 
not on the characteristics of the present but 
on the characteristics of the past. The majority 
of people have no realizing vision of the life of 
the past. We see history as in a photograph, not 
as in a cinematograph. It is a picture, but it does 
not live; there are groups, but no movement. 
Our vision of history is a Pompeii, a city of the 
dead,,not a Pompeii filled with glamour, and 
music, and gaiety, and dance, abounding. in fever- 
ish, and tumultuous - life. . Carlyle has. ‘historic 


1A. H. Clough. 
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imagination in a superlative degree. He hears! 
He smells! He tastes! He touches! He is sensi- 


tive to the realities of things, sees them alive, and 
just as they are. 

And now take this figure of the bodily eye, or 
the eye of the historic imagination, and use it, as 
the Master does, to interpret the deeper and loftier 
life of the soul. He teaches us to use the lamp 
of the body to find the significance of the lamp of 
the soul. He turns our thoughts away from the 
eye that scans the furniture of existence to that 
which looks upon life itself. What is this lamp 
of the soul that finds its analogy in the lamp of 
the body? We may give it what name we please; 
we may call it conscience, or moral sense, or the 
instrument by which we discern moral values, or 
the organ of spiritual discernment. It is the capa- 
city of the soul for apprehending moral and 
spiritual issues. “This capacity can be impaired ; 
it can be healthy or diseased. 


1. Jesus teaches us that when the lamp of the 
soul is healthy it is ‘single,’ and that the single 
eye fills the body with light. What are some of 
the characteristics of healthy mental vision? 

(1) First of all it has a certain simplicity. ‘The 
lens is simplex and not complex. ‘The glass is 
perfectly true. ‘There is no disturbing ridge, no 
perverting convolution. ‘The conscience is not 
deflected by prejudice; it is not damaged by 
double-mindedness. It is perfectly simple. 

(2) And in the second: place the healthy vision 
is distinguished by a certain catholicity. It is not 
local or partial in its range. It is not so much 
microscopic as telescopic. It has breadth and 
width in its outlook; it takes\ in the whole 
situation. 

(3) And, thirdly, it is alee eg by a cer- 
tain serenity. Wordsworth speaks of ‘an eye 
made quiet by the joy of things.’ In another 
place he sings of ‘ the harvest of a quiet eye.’ The 
words convey the very suggestion we are seeking. 
The judgment is calm and cool. There is no 
feverishness giving rise to exaggerations; there 
is no fussiness giving rise to delusions. This 
serenity of judgment finds noble examples. in 
Whittier and John Woolman. 

(4) And, lastly, the healthy edad vision is 
characterized by a certain penetration. The light 
from the ‘single’ eye is like the X-rays; before 
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its shining the inwardness of things stands 
revealed. The single eye does not ‘judge after 
appearances,’ but judges righteous judgments, and 
thus comes to know the truth. Such is the single 
eye. 


2. But Jesus gives us the contrast in the eye 
which He describes as ‘evil.’ This is the per- 
verted organ of vision; it is diseased and untrue. 
The lens has been tampered with and the moral 
issues are confused. ‘Things are not what they 
seem.’ Let us consider two or three of the in- 
jurious ministries by which simplicity is twisted 
into duplicity, and the purposed agent of light 
becomes a servant of darkness. 

(1) Jealousy is a destructive presence which 
perverts the lamp of the soul. We have a fierce 
example of this perversion in the Old Testament. 
David was returning from his encounter with 
Goliath. A body of women had gone out from 
the city to meet him, and they accompanied his 
return with songs of triumph. And this was their 
song: ‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.’’ And Saul heard the song, and 
he marked the contrast, and his soul was inflamed 
with the unclean fires of jealousy. ‘And Saul 
eyed David from that day forward,’ and that eye 
Was an untrue one, and never saw David truly. 
It transformed the innocent into a monster, and 
filled the vision with an entirely false and crooked 
world. 

{ Jealousy is, perhaps, the most malignant and 
tormenting of all human passions. When in- 
flamed, it is simply a mood of lunacy. And Mrs. 
Wesley was furiously jealous of her husband. 
His work set him in the relation of friend and 
counsellor to many women; amongst his helpers, 
too, and in the institutions that were springing up 
under his care, women were employed; and each 
one was, for his half-insane wife, an object of 
deadly suspicion. Wesley, on his side, was apt to 
be tolerant, in a masculine, large-minded way, of 
facts in relation to such women which other 
women—even the best—would hardly forgive. 
Sarah Ryan, for example, the housekeeper at one 
of his orphanages, was a woman with a ‘ past.’ 
She was at this time only thirty-three; but she 
had three husbands living, and was separated from 
them all! Wesley was in constant correspondence 
with her, a fact which kindled his wife to fury. 


She stole Wesley’s correspondence to satisfy her 
doubts; she would travel a hundred miles to see 
who were his companions at a particular stage of 
his preaching tour. Her fury threw her some- 
times into paroxysms of mad violence, and some- 
times into acts of almost incredible treachery. She 
not only stole her husband’s letters; she tampered 
with them, so as to give them an evil sense, and 
put them into the hands of his enemies to be 
published.* 

(2) And greed is a perverting presence that 
destroys the lamp of the soul. We can see quite 
clearly how it maimed the vision of Judas and 
destroyed the fairness of his judgments. He_ 
looked upon a beautiful deed, the love: expression 
of a passionately grateful heart, and he called it 
‘waste’! He had lost the power to see the beauty 
of the sacrificial, and the love of money had 
changed the face of the spiritual world. In the 
long run thirty pieces of silver were more allur- 
ing than his Lord.. The man with the muck rake 
saw nothing of the angel presence, or of the 
shining crown; he saw only the tinsel and the 
gew-gaws of a transient world. 

{| What is there that is procurable by this 
money which we desire? Is it anything of worth, 
and anything lasting? Why, then, do we desire 
it? A dismal resting-place it provides, which costs 
so dear! Very often it obtains for us hell itself, 
fire everlasting, and torments. without end. Oh, 
if all men would but regard it as profitless dross, 
how: peaceful the world would be! how free from 
bargaining! How friendly all men would be 
one with another, if no regard were paid to honour 
and money! I believe it would be a remedy for 
everything.” 

{ Life>at present is largely absorbed by pride 
and greed. Pride is almost regarded as a virtue, 
and public greed as a national duty. The conse- 
quence is that one man’s gain is regarded as 
another’s loss, and human relations are described 
in war terms. ‘There is the strife of labour and 
capital; there is the big fight between the sects 
for the schools; there is.a tariff war; there is a 
struggle for supremacy; there are party conflicts. 

The man who refuses to accept the teaching 
that love is power encourages pride and greed. 
He «is jealous of others’ gains, and envious. of 


lW.H. Fitchett, Wesley and His Century, 469. 
2 The Life of St. Teresa of Jesus, 75. 
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others’ wealth. He trusts in selfishness. He, in 
Bismarck’s phrase, ‘ gives only to get.’ His ideal 


is supremacy. He does not follow the things 
which make for peace. He cannot be called a 
Christian.? 

(3) And egotism is another enemy of the soul 
that can destroy the lens of moral judgment. The 
Pharisee who in his prayer could say, “I thank 
thee that I am not as other men,’ had lost his 
capacity to truly see the publican. Self can be 
so. obtrusive that the real brother is altogether 
hid. There is, perhaps, no more terrible por- 
trayal of the terrific destructiveness of egotism 
than in King Lear. One can watch the blinding 
ministry at work until Lear’s whole world is filled 
with night. 

{ What better parable of the elaborate frame- 
work of egotism on which his [ Herbert Spencer’s] 
life was constructed could there be than the fol- 
lowing legend. ... ? ‘One evening, the story 
goes, the philosopher had invited at his club, a 
youthful stranger to join him in a game of 
billiards. 
ran out in two breaks, leaving his rival a hopeless 
distance behind. When he had finished, Spencer, 
with a severe air, said to him: ‘To play billiards 
in an ordinary manner is an agreeable adjunct to 
life; to play as you have been playing is evidence 
of a misspent youth.’ A man who was not an 
egotist and a philosopher, however much he dis- 
liked the outcome of the game, would have 
attempted some phrases of commendation. 
Spencer’s view was, that anything which rendered 


a player of billiards less useful to himself, by | 


giving him fewer opportunities in the course of a 
game for what he would have called healthful and 
pleasurable recreation, was not only not to be 
tolerated, but was to be morally reprobated.? 


3. Jesus teaches us also the inward influence of 
the eye upon the entire personality. “The condi- 
tion and quality of every power is affected and 


determined by the state of the soul-lamp, the con- | 


dition of the moral sense. If there be a good eye 
everything is enriched: ‘ thy whole body is full of 
light’ If there be an evil eye everything is im- 
paired: ‘Thy whole ‘body is full of darkness.’ 
Let a mian test the Master’s statement. Let him 
1 Canon Barnett, ii; 213. | 
2 A.C. Benson, The Upton Letters, 262. 


The young man, who was a proficient, | 


But | 


take an inventory of his powers, and let him study 
the effects upon the powers of the single and the 
evil eye. 

(1) Take affection. How is afttection influ- 
enced by the single eye? Endow a man with a 
fine discernment of moral values and a serene love 
of rectitude. Give him a jealous concern for the 
rights of others, and a fairness which recoils from 
all unscrupulousness. What effect will that have 
upon his love? It will make it pure and bright 
and sweet as sunshine. Later generations have 
given us no man more royally upright than Charles 
Kingsley. Above everything else he was dis- 
tinguished by the single eye. Nay, he was dis- 
tinguished even more by the wealth and volume of 
his affections. But endow a man with an evil 
eye. Take from him the power to see truly. Let 
his moral vision be a minister of the crooked way, 
an organ of duplicity, and everybody can see that 
that man’s love is defiled. It becomes a night- 
shade rather than a lily, and his whole body is 
full of darkness. 

(2) Or take veneration. What is the effect 
upon veneration of the single eye? Let: a man’s 
vision be simple, catholic, and serene. Let him 
stand before something venerable and august, and 


| he will have a sense of glorious worship, and of 


the freedom and expansion which are the gifts 
of the sublime. But let a man be possessed with 
an evil eye, let him be insidious and deceptive, and 
the effect is this: veneration becomes the disposi- 
tion of aslave. Worship is degraded into a talis- 
man for avoiding the lash. His very homage is 
ignoble servitude, and his whole body is full of 
darkness. 

(3) Or, lastly, take the power of friendship. 
Give a man a single eye. Let him see things as 
God sees them. Let him love things as God loves 


_ them. Let him apprehend the true and the pure, 


and the beautiful, and the effect will be a friend- 
ship as sweet as the love of Jonathan for David, 
and pure as the love of John for his Lord. But 
give a man the evil eye; let him be a lover of mis- 
chief; let him spend his strength in evil devices 
and subtle deceptions, and everybody can see that 
holy friendships will be degraded and exploited, 
and he will eventually sell his Lord.? 


1 JHE) Jowett. so. 3 
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Partial [lumination. 


Luke xi. 36.—‘ Full of light, having no part dark. 


GOETHE said: ‘If a great man has a dark place 
in his mind, .it is very dark.’ We may change a 
word here, and say: if a good man has a dark 
place in his mind, it is apt to be very dark. ‘ Who 
is so blind as the perfect?’ Did not Whitefield 
maintain that the rum trade was essential to the 
prosperity of America? Did not John Newton 
testify that he enjoyed sweet seasons with God 
whilst he was engaged in the slave trade? Does 
not Wendell Phillips tell how at the death of a 
Southern slave-holding saint his estate was sold 
by auction and advertised thus: ‘A plantation; 
a library, chiefly theological ; twenty-seven negroes, 
some of them very prime; two mules, one horse, 
and an old wagon’? A dark corner here, verily, 
despite the library, chiefly theological. And so in 
daily life we continually meet w ‘ith instances of 
glaring and grotesque inconsistency. . We are 
again and again, perplexed to find men who in the 
main are ‘illuminated, sensitive, accurate, yet. dis- 
tressingly blind in some particular touching char- 
acter and duty. We suffer strange confusions, miss 
cardinal colours out of the chromatic scale; our 
bodily eye does, our conscience does.. 

What are the causes of this partial illumina- 
tion? What is the reason that Christian men 
fail to see. the whole truth, that they lapse into de- 
plorable errors, that they overlook directions and 
duties as clear to others as the noon-day? Is the 
reason found i in some necessary. limitation of the 
moral sense? Men’s_ intellectual powers are 
always partial and imperfect; there is no such 
thing as absolute genius, the beholding with open 
vision the universality of things; and it may be 
thought that there is a corresponding necessary 
qualification of the faculty of the individual con- 
science. We have seen that the sculptor who 
appreciates form is sometimes constitutionally in- 
capable of appreciating colour, and it may be 


inferred that we are liable to suffer from a similar 


qualification of the moral genius. 


Now it‘is in- | 


deed impossible for any finite creature to compre-_ 


hend, or see all round, the infinite truths of 
righteousness, but it is possible for all to apprehend 


the whole truth, to sympathize with it in its. 
catholicity, fullness, proportion, in its manifold | 


} 


beauty and splendour. No man as a philosopher 
may comprehend the whole truth of things, but 
every man may discern the moral law in all its 
versatility and wide-reaching, delicate applications. 
Christ tells us in the text that the eye is the lamp 
of the body, and so long as the eye is undiseased 
and uninjured we walk in light, but if the eye be 
impaired we walk darkness. and’ insecurity 
according to the degree of its imperfection; so 
we have an inner organ of perception and illumina- 
tion, the reason—the lamp of our highest life— 
and everything depends upon the integrity of this 
organ; if it is sound and pure we walk in the 
light, but if it be injured, dark places appear in 
our mind, in our character, in our life. 

The question arises, then, how may we injure 
the eyes of our moral understanding? 


in 


1.. It may be done by pride. It is impossible to 
see the fullness of the truth. if we ‘are. influenced 
by the warpings and discolourations| of vanity, 
self-sufficiency. and prejudice. Pride -easily blinds 
us to the truths which most’deeply and immedi- 
ately concern us. We need, therefore, to beware 
of ecclesiastical bigotry, of theological prejudice, 
of intellectual prepossession.and conceit. Humility; 
teachableness,. susceptibility of soul we must 
earnestly covet and pursue. The nobler souls are 
ever crying for the light. ‘ That which I see not, 
teach thou me.’ ‘Teach me thy’ way, O, Lord.’ 
‘’Téach me.thy statutes.’. ‘Teach me to do thy 
will,’ Who are these suppliants. for the clearer 
light? Are they babes, simpletons, | novices, 
ignoramuses, illiterate, inexperienced souls, with 
the least vision and enlightenment?) Surely not: 
They. are the seers, the poets, the princes of the 
intellectual world,. the masters among those’ who 
know, and it.is precisely such royal souls as Moses; 
Job, Isaiah, David, Solomon, John, and» Paul who 
are. most conscious of imperfect knowledge, and 
who seek most passionately for the fuller light. If 
we live thus in simplicity of desire, in meekness of 
spirit, in all lowliness and openness of mind, pray- 
ing that we may be filled with the riches of under- 
standing, our whole body shall be full of light, as 
when the: bright shining of a candle gives us 
light. 

Know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 
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For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself does look on one, 

The least of Nature’s works—one who might 
move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful ever.? 


2. It may be done by insincerity. ‘If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light.’ If we have no other desire than to know 
and to do God’s will, the whole field of life and 
duty will be illuminated, but any sympathy or aim 
which contradicts the glory of God injures our 
faculty of vision, and leads us into false ways. 
The love of money is a cause of blindness, creat- 
ing strange refractions, distortions and eclipses. 
The young man said unto Jesus: ‘All these 
things have I kept from my youth up: what lack 
I yet?’ ‘Jesus said unto him: ‘If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : 
and come and follow me.’ The young man saw 
much, but he could not see this. Of all the dust 
thrown in men’s eyes none is more blinding than 
gold dust. “So they took the money, and did 
as they were taught.’ The cotton fields of the 
Southern States were the gold fields of America, 
and therefore the Republic long failed to see the 
wrongfulness of slavery; the revenue of the 
drink traffic makes it impossible for England to 
realize the monstrousness of the destroying trade. 
And in private life covetousness works the same 
result, drawing a veil over the heart. The love 
of pleasure is a cause of blindness. Herod, it 
would seem, saw some great truths and felt the 
power of them, but when the Baptist said to him 
concerning Herodias, ‘It is not lawful for thee 
to have her,’ the king could not see that. Dazzled 
by forbidden things, we fail to see the beauty of 
that righteousness which comes between us and 
the objects of our irregular desire. We do not 
see the truths which cross our inclination. If 
the eye can see whate’er it will, it cannot see 
whate’er it does not will. The grand condition 
of seeing clearly throughout the whole circle of 
thought and responsibility is to have a supreme 
regard to the will of God, to have no disturbing 

1 Wordsworth. 
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personal delights, ambitions or aims. Sincerity, 
love of the sunlight, is ‘the first !condition of clear 
vision. The single eye sees clearly, and sees all. 
3. It may be done by disobedience. To be 
faithless to the truth we apprehend is to put out, 
in some degree at least, the eyes of our under- 
standing. The habitual denial by the will for 
the sake of interested and vicious motives destroys 
the insight of the soul, and leaves the disobedient 
to stumble in the darkness. Our passions coarsen 
our spiritual sensibilities; delicate nerves are 
atrophied, and transparent lenses rendered opaque 
by disuse; our utilitarian interests make us short- 
sighted ; our worldly life through the years spoils 
the eye which beholds God and the things of His 
Kingdom. The bright becomes indistinct, the 
great dwindles, the beautiful loses its magic. As 
Coventry Patmore says: ‘If we knew the secrets 
of the lives of those—alas! innumerable—who 
seem to have no real apprehension of anything, 
none of the light which it is said lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, it would pro- 
bably be found that they have not been born with- 
out but. have forfeited their noblest human 
heritage by repeated practical denials of the things 
which they have seen.’ Yes, even so: they were 
not born without the faculty of seeing the invis- 
ible things, but the eagle’s eye has been quenched, 
being persistently turned towards things selfish, 
coarse and unclean. And what we wish to recall 
here is, that even partial disobedience means more 
or less of blindness. What we must do if our 
intuitions are to be preserved clear, our sensibili- 
ties delicate, our wisdom large, is to pay an equal 
regard to all the requirements of the law. ‘Then 
shall I not be ashamed, when I have respect unto 
all thy commandments.’ Here the Psalmist 
touches the essential point. We are partial 
within ourselves, picking and choosing as to what 
we shall do and leave undone; and defective 
apprehension and sympathy follow. Ready obed- 
ience to the law in all its exactions, ready obed- 
ience to grace in all its impulses—these are the 
conditions of universal insight and wisdom. 


Then keep thy conscience sensitive, 
No inward token miss, 

And go where grace entices thee; 
Perfection lies in this. 
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To see clearly we must wish to see clearly. 
Amiel says: ‘ The number of beings who wish to 
see truly is extraordinarily small’—a startling 
affirmation, but one probably true. Men fail 
to see truly because they do not wish to see truly; 
.it would cost too much, it would reveal a path 
they are not prepared to follow. Pride, insin- 
cerity, self-will, spoil our perspicuity, make us 
incapable of appreciating the truth in its mani- 
foldness. There is forthwith a dark place in our 
heart, and our charity is chilled; a dark place 
in our understanding, and our judgment is at 
fault; a dark place in our conscience, and our 
conduct is wanting in consistency and blameless- 
ness. Living in the spirit of humility, sincerity 
and obedience, we are sensitive to all the stream- 
ing light of Christ, our soul is filled with its 
translucence, and every step of our pathway is 
irradiated by the bright shining of the candle 
of the Lord. | 


I ask no dream, no prophet ecstasies, 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay; 
No angel visitant, no opening skies ;— 
But take the dimness of the soul away. 


Teach me to love thee, as thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame; 

The baptism of the heaven-descended dove, 
My heart an altar, and thy love its flame. 


_ Spiritual Almsgiving. 

Luke xi,/ 41.—' Give alms of such things as ye have.’ 
Ovr English translation here has neither logic nor 
meaning. We expect, from the verses preceding, 
that our Lord is going to speak further of the 
heart within. as contrasted with the life without. 
And this very thing He does, but some un- 
accountable blunder of our translators has con- 
cealed it from us. The true reading of the 
original is this: ‘ Give alms of the things within.’ 


1. Think of the world as it was seen by the 
Pharisee. He beheld it cursed with a great 
poverty. On every hand there were men and 
women who found it difficult to supply their 
animal wants, and to him it seemed one of the 
chief acts of righteousness, that he, from his 
abundance, should give to their necessities. Alms. 
therefore, he gave, and often with large-handed 

1 George Croly. 


liberality. And having done this, he rested in 
a double mistake—he thought himself a right- 
eous man because of the act, and he thought the 
best thing possible had been done for the creatures 
whom he had helped. A double mistake, and 
yet springing from the one source—entire ignor- 
ance of the true dignity of human nature. 

‘Through the same world Jesus moved, and on 
the same poverty Jesus gazed. But far from 
rivalling the active charity of the Pharisee, He 
did not even attempt it. Yet who can believe 
that the great human Brother was indifferent to 
the sunken eye, and the wan cheek, and the phy- 
sical pangs of want? He, too, beheld the poverty, 
and was moved by it; but He also beheld another 
and a greater poverty, of which the Pharisee saw 
nothing. To Him the prime misery of men was 
the famine of truth and love and joy and peace. 
‘They were without God, and of course they were 
unhappy. They were without God, and all other 
hungers filled had left the eternal hunger still 
gnawing within them. That the body without 
was worn and wretched seemed a small thing to 
the Eye which saw the soul within worn and 
wretched too, and threatened with eternal death. 
To lack bread was little when they also lacked 
God. 

This spiritual famine must be relieved by 
spiritual alms—by giving of ‘the things within.’ 
No assuagement of physical wants will avail to 
make men what they should be. But every good 
man has a store within himself, wherefrom he 
may feed the immortal hunger of the world. 


2. To give ‘alms of the things within’ is to 
deny oneself. He only can be a spiritual alms- 
giver who has entered into the life of sacrifice. 

(1) The world is perishing for the lack of 
truth, and who can supply its need but the man 
of humility and self-abasement? The proud man, 
the wise and the prudent man, has not seen the 
truth of God. ‘The great curtain which screens 
the secret things is lifted only to the poor in 
spirit. For the secret of the universe is humble 
love.*® And this man, grown rich through the 
loss of himself, is ready to turn toward the starv- 
ing world with the food it needs. He gives alms 
of the things within. And yet the world knows 
him not. Men want lies, not truth. | For speak- 
ing the truth they will hate him. ; 
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(2) The world is perishing for lack \of. love. 
And the love it needs can come only from the 
heart: which ‘is emptied» of ‘self, and filled with 
God. And-this strong Heart stands in the midst 
of hungry men, giving to them out of its unfail- 
ing abundance. Yet still they love Him not. 
It is the greatest mistake that the world loves its 
best lovers... God loves it, and it forgets, or hates 
Him..; Fawn on/it, and it will fawn on. you. 

(3), The world is perishing for lack of joy. But 
each joy-giver must become a man of sorrows. 
That, poor flushed and: haggard joy which lives 
by the gleam. of the lamp and the stroke of the 
lute has, nothing to bestow on hungry men. Such 
joy is not strong enough to keep itself, and,it can- 
not, keep others... But the true joy-giver is the 

/man to whom God. has, become an exceeding. joy. 
He has lost himself, and he has found God... And 
now. from ,this rich. union) he has. joy for men. 

He, can ‘give alms; of the things within.. 

{ “L-reméemben. well how I .used|\to pray, for 
‘joy: Iwas told that}a Christian must be joyful. 
I prayed and. prayed, and I must say, 1 did not. get 

it. , Why not? 
prayer, alone... It may come that .way,, but not 
alone... I. used-to,think that joy was kept!in lumps 
-——packets which were stored up and then doled 

out—or|»injected like .morphia—and. that \if I 

‘ prayed a lump, would come. | This is a material 
conception, that many hold. They, want virtues 

jand graces, and they'set-to and pray., “They pray 
forrest; peace,’ love} joy,,and they, hope these 
will|,drop from,heaven/ and. stay with: them. for 
ever. But these are Fruits. How can you have 

Fruits. without, Branches 2...\Whete are ‘your 
branches, to. bear. fruit, where is your, blossom. to 
precede, it?.. .What’s the use.of-a lump! of joy if 
there are\.no..branches? Now, gentlemen, look 
up in your Bibles and find out how to. get) joy; 
find the cause of joy. .Work by the law you know 
of as.‘ cause.and effect.’ Joy is an effect, find 
the. cause... There is one, just as'surely as you 
have.a cause for toothache. Turn to the fifteenth 
of John, and there you will find the parable of 
the Vine in the words of Jesus.: He tdls His 
disciples about the tree and its branches, and then 
tells them the ‘why’ of these things :—‘ These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full’ 
That is the end of the parable—the cause of joy, 


Because it does: not come. by. 


“and save. 


something of which the effect is joy. Joy comes 
of a great law.’ But what) isi the. condition? 
Go home. and look and see... ¢,is to. do good. 
Abide in Christ and bring forth fruit, then comes 
the joy, and you can’t help yourself. . You don’t 
make the joy. It simply follows after a certain 
cause, and 1 defy any man in this hall to go off 
and do something for somebody, comfort them, 
help them, ai one whom you. may meet—l say, 
I defy him to do that and not come back happier 
and full of joy. This is cause and effect, and 
any one can get joy in that way.* 


3. We sometimes wish we were rich, and we 
are foolish enough. to imagine what we would 
do if we had wealth at our command, like others 
whom we know. We think ofthe homes which 
we would brighten, and the hearts. which we 
would -gladden, and the widows: and the. father- 
less whom we Sebuiled make to sing for joy... We 
think of the suffering we would relieve, ad the 
happiness we would give, and ‘the good that we 
would do. . But these, we know, are all idle 
dreams, for God, has denied tous the wealth 
which He has given to some ‘others. And yet, 
if we think for a moment, we ‘may find that we 
have wealth of another kind—riches of love and 
sympathy and kindness and thoughtful care. 
These are more precious than’ gold,'and more to 
be desired than fine gold. Our Lord Himself 
had no money to give to the blind and the lame, 
the suffering and the sad who crowded around 
Him in the days of His flesh: But He had gifts 
of ‘a far higher kind to bestow and blessings of 
a’ far more priceless value to give).’ The alms 


which He givés ‘to-day’ are not those of money, 


but pardon’ and peace; grace and ’strength, salva- 
tion» and ‘eternal: life.’ And we, though poor, 
may have spiritual wealth which*we can give, 
wealth that will enrich the mind and heart, the 
character and life of those whom we seek to help 
We can give alms of those things 
which are within; we can impart to hearts that 
are hungering and souls that are'needy the love 
and sympathy, the kindly thought and care that 
will make them patient and hopeful and courage- 
ous in the work and warfare of life. 

And if thus) we give of our’ spiritual wealth 
we shall not be slow to give any other wealth 


1 The Life of Henry Drummond, 496. 
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which God may be pleased to entrust to our care. 
For when Christ tells us to give alms of those 
things which are within, He does not mean us 
to understand that no other kind of alms need 
ever be given. But He knows that the giving 
of the inward treasures will ensure the giving of 
the outward possessions, and that when we show 
men love and sympathy and kindly thought and 
care we shall not be able to deny them any further 
gift which we may have it in our power to bestow. 
The hand may sometimes be opened while the 
heart remains closed, but the heart cannot be 
opened and the hand remain closed. It is the 
heart, therefore, over which we must watch with 
all diligence, it is the inward life that we must 
keep pure and fresh and vigorous, it is those things 
which are within that we must be careful to give 
as alms, and then the outward will be beautiful 
and good and true, and our whole life will be a 


But the selfish man does it on compulsion. 


living sacrifice acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

{| Even selfishness impels one to give away. 
That 
is like plucking fruit when it is unripe; you have 
to tear it from the tree and bruise the branch. 
But when a man loves, giving becomes a matter 
of joy to him, like the tree’s surrender of the ripe 
fruit. All our belongings assume a weight by the 
ceaseless gravitation of our selfish desires; we 
cannot easily cast them away from us. They 
seem to belong to our very nature, to stick to us 
as a second skin, and we bleed as we detach them. 
But when we are possessed by love, its force 
acts in the opposite direction. The things that 
closely adhered to us lose their adhesion and 
weight, and we find that they are not of us. Far 
from being a loss to give them away, we find in 
that the fulfilment of our being.* 


1 R. Tagore, Sadhana, 77. 


HYPOCRISY. 


Luke xi. 44.—‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ 


1. The True Meaning of Hypocrisy. 

The Greek word which is translated in the 
New Testament by ‘hypocrite’ means strictly 
nothing more than an actor—a player of parts. 
We have, however, narrowed our use of the word 
to one part of its original meaning. Though an 
actor on the stage may act many parts we do not 
call him a hypocrite; we confine that term to 
those who act a part in life with intent to deceive. 
Hypocrisy, then, is an acted lie. It is deception 
in its worst form. It speaks with the voice of 
sanctity and wears the mask of devotion, but it is 
false to the heart’s centre. It is deception for the 
express purpose of seeming to be free from decep- 
tion. Its sanctity is simulated and its virtues are 
all fictitious. ol 

The hypocrite is the basest counterfeit that cir- 
culates in the mart of life. He may escape ex- 
posute, but that does not save his soul. He is the 
embodiment of fraud. Nothing worse can be said 
of any mortal than this—‘ He is a hypocrite.’ 

That touches the deepest, blackest depths of 
depravity. Profanity, drunkenness, adultery must 
be given higher places in the category of human 
frailty and transgression, Let one be honest at all 


hazards. We may have some respect for the 
villain who pretends to be nothing more than a 
villain; but for the scoundrel who tries to pose 
as a saint we can have only unutterable contempt. 

In hypocrisy there is nothing noble. It is selfish 
to the core, and it prostitutes the noblest feelings 
of the race in order to gain its ends. Among all 
spiritual diseases there is none Christ condemned 
with more unsparing severity. His indictment of 
it is unique in its indignation. His language is, 
as one has said, ‘tremendous.’ It amazes us with 
its passion, its unmeasured denunciation. It strikes 
us at first as the language of personal indignation 
rather than that of judicial condemnation. But the 
criticism is undeserved. ‘The more we probe this 
master sin of the human heart, the more we are 
impressed with the truth of His estimate. 

Very often the first step towards a hypocritical 
or insincere life is cant. We talk as we do not 
feel, using words carelessly, using language which 
does not express our real thoughts. Sometimes 
we exaggerate, sometimes what we say is entirely 
false; but, in any case, the object, as in all 
hypocrisy, is to give a false impression. The pro- 
fessional beggar affords a good illustration of cant. 
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You can never tell by the tone of his voice how 
much money there is in his pocket. Very likely 
there is a good deal; but he always addresses you 
in melancholy accents, as if he were in the last 
stage of starvation. Similarly with many persons 
who are not beggars, there is the same want of 
connection between their outward demeanour and 
their inward state. A careless observer may think 
them models of virtue and of religion, but in their 
hearts they hate both. Their semblance of 
morality, their profession of religion, is an im- 
pertinent mockery, as false and deceitful as a 
beggar’s whine. 

§] Frederick Douglass, that splendid orator of a 
past generation, who could speak eloquently of 
slavery because he wore the scars of the slave- 
driver’s lash upon his back, tells in his autobio- 
graphy of the difficulty which he frequently ex- 
perienced in trying to secure a church building in 
which to expatiate on the subject of slavery. Some- 
times the church official appealed to would 
answer: ‘I don’t know about this—I must ask 
the Lord. Let us pray.’ He adds, suggestively : 
‘When they prayed with me they never gave me 
the church.’ * 


2. Degrees of Hypocrisy. 

(1) There are many who pride themselves on 
their sincerity to the neglect of other virtues. 
‘This often leads to what is really an unconscious 
insincerity. It is not easy to speak the truth; it is 
less easy still to speak the truth in love. Some 
men speak the truth and are rude. 
the truth and are blunt. Others speak the truth 
and are frank. ‘The sincere speak the truth not 
with rudeness, not with bluntness, not in frank- 
ness, but in love. ‘There is no sincerity except 


that which springs at once from a love of truth | 


and from brotherly love. Sincerity does not exist 
apart from charity. Love of truth untempered 
by love for man is a harsh mistress, apt to scold 
and quarrel, effecting less for all her scolding than 
sincerity effects by a smile. 
of fellowship with them in Christ Jesus. Charity 
brew sour products. 


{ We do, in England, too often confuse rough- 
ness. with sincerity, and offensiveness with cand- 


1 J. L») Gordon, All’s Love Yet All’s Law, 142. 
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Before men can be | 
sincere they must love their fellows from a sense | 


_ and it was becoming an obsolete institution. 
saves and sweetens the love of truth, nor lets it | 


our; while in reality the essence of sincerity is that 
we should mean what we |\say, not that we 
should say all that we think. There is a story 
of Tennyson standing by the tea-table, while his 
wife and a distinguished authoress were exchang- 
ing some meaningless but harmless compliments, 
and gazing down upon them in silence, till a pause 
occurred, when he said in his most portentous 
‘That was 
not sincerity, but something like brutality; for 
atter all it is no more insincere to conceal your 
thoughts than it is insincere to wear clothes.* 

Sincerity, then, is incomplete without love, but 
there are also other things required. We may 
sincerely believe the earth is flat, yet for all our 
sincerity the earth is round; we may sincerely hold 
our friends to be heroes, yet for all that our 
friends may be scamps; we may sincerely be con- 
vinced Christ never rose, yet for all that Christ 
may have risen and may be at the right hand of 
God to-day. Sincerity without humility is but a 
bastard virtue. It is the obstinacy out of which 
fools are made. The truly sincere man is always 
humble, feels like a child amid God’s infinite 
mysteries, cries in his heart, ‘ Light, light, more 
light.’ 

(2) Conscious deception of others.—Plato held 
that the voluntary lie was preferable to the in- 
voluntary lie because the former implies that the 
speaker knows what is right but speaks or acts 
falsely from deliberate choice, because the end to 


tones, ‘ What liars you women are! ’ 


| be gained seems higher than that to be gained by 
Others speak | 


truth. Even voluntary and considered deception 
for what seems a noble aim leads in the end to 
an insincerity which is beyond our control. This is 
more clearly the case when the deception is for 
lower purposes—say for personal advantage. 
is not in human nature to deceive others for any 


_ length of time without in a measure deceiving 


oneself. 

Donald Hankey, in 4 Student in Arms,’ tells 
how a Roman Catholic priest confessed to him 
that he was a complete sceptic, that he believed 
the function of the Church in history was fulfilled 
sl 
felt,’ says the author, ‘that his position must be 
an intolerable and humiliating one, and I immedi- 
ately offered to help him to make a fresh start in 


1 A.C. Benson, Along the Road, 183. 
2 40. : 
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” 
some other profession, where he could regain his 
self-respect. He thanked me, but coolly informed 
me that the training which a clergyman received 


in the Roman Church and the mechanism which | 


he had to use were so perfect that the individual 
views of the priest did not matter in the least. 


He himself was perfectly able and content to carry | 
on his work without believing in it, and in many | 


Ways it was work that suited him.’ 


‘| Ruskin tells a story of a monument erected to | 


-a Doge in a Venetian church. On the side facing 
the congregation it was miraculously correct in 
every detail. Om the side next the wall it was 
-mere blank marble. What of the character of 
the artist who contrived it? Ruskin adds the 
appropriate sequel that he was banished for torgery 
in 1487. 

4; Shakespeare gives us an example of the com- 
pletely conscious hypocrite in Richard III. He 
gains all his ends by crimes which he attributes 
to others. 


I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 

1 * * * * 
... then I sigh: and, with a piece of scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil : 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I| play the devil. 


(3) Conscious self-deception Richard III.’s 
hyprocisy did not deceive himself at all. He stood 


aside and criticized and chuckled villainously at | 


the ease with which others could be taken in. The 
next stage in hypocrisy approaches nearer to the 


completely unconscious hypocrite. There is a stage | 


when the conscious hypocrite begins to persuade 
himself of his righteousness. Not content with 
deceiving the world he consciously stifles his own 
accusing conscience. In this stage he may pursue 
his love of deception for years before the world, 
but there are always some moments in which he 
takes off the mask and beholds the real image of 
nimself. So Richard, the night before he meets 
Richmond on Boswell Field, dreams a fearful 


dream, in which the ghosts of his victims curse | 


him and bless his enemy. He wakes crying, ‘ Have 
mercy, Jesu!’ and at last realizes what his life 
has made of him. — 


{ 


— 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree : 
Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree; 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree, 

‘Throng to the bar, crying all, ‘Guilty! guilty!’ 


I shall despair. “There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul will pity me: 
Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 


Find in myseli no pity to myself? 


(+) Unconscious hy pocrisy.—lIt is of this Christ 


accuses the Pharisees when He calls them ‘a 
generation of vipers. “The Pharisees were not 


mere formalists putting on a show of religion in 
which they did not believe. They were earnest, 
sincere workers for the spread of their own 
They compassed sea and land to make 
proselytes. They had a fiery courage of their 
own, which at last dashed them to pieces against 
the legions of Rome. ‘But their activity,’ says 
Mozley, in his masterly account of this sin, ‘ had 
a selfish root, and a selfish scope, while at the 
same time they disguised this motive from them- 
selves, and this constituted their hypocrisy. They 
were that combination of earnestness and ambition, 
which earnestness by an assimilative process turns 
into ambition, and is the feeder of the great 
passion. . . . Pharisaism was an active religion 
founded on egotism.’ 

It might seem as if this form of hypocrisy were 
less heinous, less loathsome, than conscious 
hypocrisy, since it is, to some extent at least, a 
sin of ignorance. Less loathsome it may be, but 
not less heinous, not less serious in its prognosis. 
For one of the most serious symptoms of sin is 
unconsciousness of guilt. It is this unconscious- 
ness that is the damning feature of Pharisaism. 
A hypocrite in the vulgar sense knows he is one, 
because he deceives another; but the Scripture 
hypocrite is the deceived too, and the deceived can- 
not possibly know he is deceived. If he did he 
would not be deceived. An impenetrable veil hides 
him from himself, and he is safe from his own 
scrutiny. ‘ Evil,’ it has been said, ‘ ventures not 
to be itself; it is seized with a restless flight from 
itself, and conceals itself behind any appearance 
of good.’ Hence the gravity of Christ’s attitude 
to this sin, and the unsparing way in which He 


religion. 
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pushed the lance of His invective deep into it. 

But the unconscious hypocrite has no moments 
of self-revealing. He is secure in himself, and is, 
therefore, open to no appeal, either from con- 
science or from his fellow-men. He is almost 
incapable of repentance, for self-knowledge is the 
first condition of repentance, and the Pharisee 
does not possess self-knowledge. This is what 
Christ meant when He declared that ‘ the publi- 
cans and harlots’ would go into the Kingdom 
before the Pharisees, and likened the latter to sick 
men who refused to see a physician on the ground 
that they needed none. 

{In Father and Son Edmund Gosse tells of a 
case where the hypocrite had evidently succeeded 
in convincing himself entirely of his well-doing 
and sincerity. Mr. Dormant was, to all appear- 
ances, a most pious and sincere Christian. He was 
not well off and an old gentleman of wealth 
boarded with him. When this gentleman died he 
left his whole fortune to Mr. Dormant, in spite 
of the fact that he had a much loved only son. 
Mr. Dormant began to use the money for charit- 
able purposes, but the son came back from the 
Antipodes and Mr.. Dormant was _ suddenly 
' arrested. The author goes on: 

it Sympathy was at first much extended amongst 
us to the prisoner. But it was lessened when we 
understood that the old gentleman had been “ con- 
verted ” while under Dormant’s roof, and had 
given the fact that his son was “an unbeliever ”’ 
as a reason for disinheriting him. All doubt was 
set aside when it was divulged, under pressure, 
by the nurse who attended on the old gentleman 
that Dormant had traced the signature to the will 
by drawing the fingers of the testator over the 
document when he was already and finally 
comatose. 

My Father visited the prisoner in gaol. When 
he returned he said that Dormant appeared to 
be enjoying a perfect confidence of heart, and had 
expressed a sense of his joy and peace in the Lord; 
my Father regretted that he had not been able 
to persuade him to admit any error, even of judg- 
ment. But the prisoner’s attitude in the dock, 
when the facts were proved, and not by him denied, 
was still more extraordinary. He could be in- 
duced to exhibit no species of remorse, and, to 
the obvious anger of the judge himself, stated that 
he had only done his duty as a Christian in pre- 


wir RS: + 


venting this wealth from coming into the hands 
of an ungodly man, who would have spent it in 
the service of the flesh and of the devil. Sternly 
reprimanded by the judge, he made the final state- 
ment that at that very moment he was conscious 
of his Lord’s presence, in the dock at his side, 
whispering to him, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant!” In this frame of conscience, 
and with a glowing countenance, he was hurried 
away to penal servitude.’ + 


3. Types of Hypocrisy. 

(1) Religious hypocrisy Religious hypocrisy is 
hypocrisy living in the very atmosphere that is sup- 
posed to stifle hypocrisy. If people are not honest 
in religion, will they be honest anywhere? If one 
is false when the eye of God is on him, he is not 
likely to be otherwise when only his fellow-men 
are to be considered. 

Religious hypocrisy is the garb of empty wor- 
ship clothing the sordid greed of avarice. It is the 
bigotry of ignorant zeal concealing the coarse fibre 
of the proselyter. It is the ritualism of soulless 
devotion veiling the gaunt and ugly nakedness of | 
formalism. It is the criticism of the ecclesiastical 
fault-finder diverting attention from his own sinful 
extravagance and selfish indulgence. It is the 
groan of the sanctimonious whiner trying to 
imitate the voice of a lamb with the nicker of a 
goat. 

Is it not play-acting to come to the church, 
and to feel repentance, feel forgiveness, feel grati-. 
tude, feel reverence; and then to go out of church | 
and awake as from a dream, and become our | 
natural selves for the rest of the week, till Sunday 
comes round again; comforting ourselves mean- 
while with the fancy that we had been very) 
religious last Sunday, and intended to be very) 
religious next Sunday likewise? | 

If we give way to this sort of hypocrisy, we 
shall get, as too many do, into the habit of living | 
two lives at-once, without knowing it. Outside - 
us will be our religious life: and inside us our 
own actual life, our own natural character, too. 
often very little changed or improved at all. So by 
continually playing at religion, we shall deceive , 
ourselves. We shall make an entirely wrong) 
estimate of the state of our souls. We shall fancy| 
that this outward religion of ours is the state of 


1 Edmund Gosse, Father and Son, 236. | 
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our soul. And then, if any one tells us that we 
are play-acting, and hypocrites, we shall be 
astonished and indignant as the Pharisees were 
of old.* 

{ The hypocrite in religion has for so long been 
a common figure that we have become mistrustful 


and doubt any who make a clear profession of 
| of habit. 


Christianity. By a‘ professing Christian’ we very 


often mean one whose Christianity goes no further — 
apt in a few minutes to grow lukewarm and in- 
Duncan Matheson is said to have asked a child | different. 


in a northern town whether there were any | 


than profession. 


Christians there. ‘Che child replied with a prompt 
denial. The evangelist, nonplussed for a moment, 
remembered how things stood, and asked whether 
there were any hypocrites there. He was at once 
directed to the house of one of the truest saints 
he had ever known.” 

It is this profession of Christianity that leads 
to formalism—the scrupulous observance of the 
forms of worship which distinguished the Pharisees 
—-while the soul of religion is neglected. It would 
not now be considered fashionable to say one’s 
prayers at the corner of the street, or to find 
fault with people’s conduct—except behind their 
back. Still, certain religious observances are 
fashionable even yet, and in particular that of 
going to church. What the actor wants in the 
present day is not so much notoriety as respecta- 
bility. And to be respectable one must go to 
church :— 


At church on Sunday to attend, 
Will serve to keep the world our friend. 


There are many persons who find themselves much 
bored by the routine of Sunday morning, but who 
go through it systematically simply because society 
has so ordained. Horace Smith sarcastically defines 
a congregation as ‘a public assemblage in a spirit- 
ual theatre, where all performers are professors, 
but where very few of the professors are per- 
formers. And no doubt, in every church and 
at every. service, there are many persons present 
assuming a devotional attitude and repeating devo- 
tional words who feel no devotion in their hearts, 
and who, if the fashion were to change to-morrow, 
would experience a sense of relief. 

Into this kind of hypocrisy we are all more or 

1 The Works of Charles Kingsley, xxi. 443. 
- #J. Kelman, The Road, i. 78. 


less apt to glide. Our profession of religion was, 
in the first instance perhaps, genuine and true; 
but our original ardour has cooled, and we are 
tempted to keep on practising the same outward 
observances, though these may now have lost all, 
or nearly all, their meaning. We do so either for 
the sake of appearances or from the mere force 
And the best of us, even those who come 
into church with a sincere wish to worship, are 


It is only a small part of the service 
that we really follow and feel. For the rest of 
the time we are but actors. Our inward thoughts 
do not accord with our outward attitude. 

But another form of hypocrisy is shown by 
those who will make no profession, take no part 
in religious or church life or work, refuse to go to 
church or to communion, lest men should be able 
to point to inconsistencies in their lives, and so 
charge them with hypocrisy. ‘I am no hypocrite,’ 
they say. But such persons, in their terror of being 
thought insincere, actually become so. For surely it 
is the veriest insincerity to assume towards religion 
and worship an attitude of indifference which 
the heart does not really feel; it is as hypocritical 
to allow ourselves to be thought worse, more care= 
less, more averse to religion, than we really are 
as it is to pretend to be better than we are. Let 
every man act, as well as give, ‘as he is disposed 
in his heart’; let him be, as much as possible, 
before his God, before his fellows, before himself, 
his true and real self. 

(2) Commercial hypocrisy —As money-making, 
with its ideals and practices, gains ground among 
us, so, gradually, less honourable methods of deal- 
ing come to be sanctioned; what are called ‘ the 
tricks of the trade’ are condoned. Ominous 
rumours are heard from time to time that an 
Englishman’s word no longer stands as high as it 
did, an Englishman’s goods are no longer preferred 
because they are what they profess to be; that 
commercial sharpness is taking the place of com- 
mercial honesty. You may say that this does not 
concern you; you may lament, but you cannot 
alter it. Public opinion, however, may do much, 
and public opinion is built up out of the opinions 
and practices of a multitude of individuals, 
separately insignificant enough. You can at least 
see that your own statements may be accepted, 
your own promises relied upon, and that you do 
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not by your love of cheap bargains lend your 
countenance and help to a system that is little less 
than fraud. 

{ There lives a merchant whose whole com- 
merce is based on a series of rascalities, by means 
of which, exploiting the ignorance and need of 


men, articles are bought of them below their value, | 


and, again exploiting the ignorance, need, and 
temptation of men, are sold back at prices above 
their value. And this merchant, who frequently, 
in addition, performs a whole series of direct 


rascalities, by selling bad wares for good ones, | 


cheating in weights and measures, or trading 
exclusively in articles which are pernicious to the 
people’s health (such as wine or opium), boldly 
considers himself, and is considered by others, so 
long as he in business does not directly cheat his 
fellows in deception, that is, his fellow-merchants, 


to be a model of honesty and conscientiousness. | 
If he spends one-thousandth of the money stolen | 


by him on some public institution, a hospital, a 
museum, an institution of learning, he is also 
regarded as a benefactor of those very people on 
the deception and corruption of whom all his 
fortune is based; but if he contributes part of his 
stolen money to a church and for the poor, he 
is regarded even as a model Christian. 

Or there lives a manufacturer whose whole in- 
come consists of the pay which is taken away from 
the workmen, and whose whole activity is based 
on compulsory, unnatural labour, which ruins 
whole generations of men; it would seem to be 
obvious that first of all, if this man professes any 


Christian or liberal principles, he must stop ruin- | 


ing human lives for the sake of his profit. But 
according to the existing theory, he is contributing 


to industry, and he must not—it would even be | 


injurious to men and to society—stop his activity. 
And here this man, the cruel slaveholder of 
thousands of men, building for those who have 
been crippled while working for him little 
houses with little gardens five feet square, and a 
savings-bank, and a poorhouse, and a hospital, is 


fully convinced that in this way he has more than | 


paid for all those physically and mentally ruined 
lives of men, for which he is responsible, and 


quietly continues his activity, of which he is | 


proud.? 


(3) Political hypocrisy—The ‘cant’ of the | 


1 The Compicte Works of Tolstoy, xx. 347. 


' too little of our influence. 


politician, like the ‘ cant’ of the ‘ religious’ man, 
is also protean in its guise, but its chief method is 
to explain away words. The politician can always 
show you that he doesn’t mean what he says, but 
something rather different from what he says. 
Political cant consists in pretending to agreement 
with hearers, whoever they may be. 

Herbert Spencer said: ‘In our political life 
there are multitudinous things which invite 
severest castigation—the moral of party strife and 
the way in which men are, with utter insincerity, 
sacrificing their convictions for the sake of political 
and social position, careless of the mischief which 
they are doing.’ 


4, The Effect of Hypocrisy. 

(1) The first curse of insincerity is this: It 
takes all dignity out of life, and makes this world 
a very mean place. We think we can be insincere, 
and men will be tricked and never find it out. 
But God has His own awful ways of writing a 
man’s insincerity upon the heaven and graving it 
as with a pen of iron on the world. All reverence 
is impossible, all purity is stained, all innocence 
rebukes me, when I am insincere. If I am false 
and double, I cannot hear the laughter of my chil- 
dren but it sends a pang and pain into my heart. 
Better be passionate, better be inconsistent, better 
be dead than insincere. For insincerity mars and 
distorts the character. That master theologian 
Augustine gave us a phrase that has become his- 
toric. He spoke of ‘splendid sins.’ And perhaps 
there are some sins that in some lights, though 
not in the light of God, have certain elements of 
splendour in them. But all the insight and all the 
love of Augustine could never find an element of 
splendour in the man or woman who had ceased 
to be sincere. There is no sin that so eats the 
manhood out of us as insincerity. ‘There is no 
sin that so robs character of its quiet and restful- 


_ ness and strength, and leaves it restless, shifty, 


self-assertive, loud. 
(2) And the second curse is this : No sin so 


surely saps and undermines our influence. Per- 
haps you think you have no influence. You feel 
| yourself a very uninfluential person. Most of 


us think far too much of our abilities, and far 
We are so interwoven 
in the web of life that we are making and mould- 


1 The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 308. 
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ing each other every day. 
out of the depths of this mysterious self, we touch 
and form each other. 
influence us most are the men who never tried 
to influence us at all. _ Now the one bolt that 
falls out of the blue to shatter this unconscious 
influence of character is insincerity. I may be 
ignorant, and men may not despise me. 
be narrow, and still command _ respect. 
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In ways mysterious, | 
| aim at having Him in our inmost heart; 
And perhaps the men who 


I may | 


But, | 


ignorant or learned, narrow or broad, once let | 


men feel that I am insincere, and all my influence 
for good, and all my influence for God, is gone. 
It is God’s curse on insincerity. It is the separ- 
ating, isolating power of that heart-sin. There 
is no more heart-lonely creature in the world than 
the man or woman who has grown insincere. 
And to be heart-lonely fot ever—that is hell. 

5. The Remedy for Hypocrisy. 

And the remedy? 
not to keep on lying, but to stop lying. 
ought always to lay emphasis on sincerity. 
quality is more important than church or creed 
or ritual. 
and unmistakable. 
Reformation, the great Reuchlin, who would 


vary some texts of the authorized translation of | 


the Bible, was accused of unfaithfulness to the 
Vulgate. He replied: ‘I revere St. Jerome as 


an angel; I respect De Lyra as a master; but I | 


adore Truth as a God.’ 

We need another Reformation, a revival of 
uncompromising honesty and truthfulness. Let 
us omit all fictions in religion and life, all that 
is not really meant and felt, all that is ungenuine 
and perfunctory. Let us discard artificial man- 
ners of walk and dress and tone of voice, assumed 
dignities, affectations of sanctity and _ religious 
caste, especially sectarian and churchly egotism, 
which we are so quick to see in others and so 
slow to confess in ourselves. 

“T have set the Lord always before me,’ says the 
Psalmist, ‘because he is at my right hand, | 
shall not be moved.’ Let us, in all circumstances, 
thus regard Him. If we have sinned, let us 
not dare keep from Him, but, with the prodigal 
on, let us rise and go to Him. Or if we are 
conscious of nothing, still let us not boast in our- 
selves or justify ourselves, but feel that He 
who judgeth us is the Lord. In all circum- 


The remedy for lying is | 
Religion | 
This: | 


Love for truth ought to be prominent | 
In the strenuous times of the | 
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stances, of joy or sorrow, hope or fear, let us 
let 
us have no secret apart from Him. Let us 
acknowledge Him as enthroned within at 
the very springs of thought and affection. Let 
us submit ourselves to His guidance and _ sove- 
reign direction; let us come to Him that He 
may forgive us, cleanse us, change us, guide us, 
and save us. 


us 


» { The calamities of men are certainly due to 
their disunion, and the disunion is due to this, 
that men do not follow the truth, which is one, 
but the lies, of which*thére are many. The only 
means for the union of men into one is the union 
in truth; and so, the more sincerely men strive 
toward the truth, the nearer. they are to this 
union. 

But how can men be united in truth, or even 
approach it, if they not only do not express the 
truth which they know, but even think that it is 
unnecessary to do so; and pretend that they con- 
sider to be the truth what they do not regard 
as the truth? 

And so no amelioration of the condition of 
men is possible, so long as men will pretend, that 
is, conceal the truth from themselves; so long as 
they do not recognize that their union, and so 
their good, is possible only in the truth; so long 
as they will not place the recognition and profes- 
sion of the truth that has been revealed to them 
higher than anything else. 

Let all those external improvements, of which 
religious and scientific men may dream, be accom- 
plished; let all men accept Christianity, and let 
all those ameliorations, which all kinds of Bel- 
lamys and Richets wish for, take place, with 
every imaginable addition and correction—but 
let with all that the same hypocrisy remain as 
before; let men not profess the truth which they 
know, but continue to pretend that they believe 
in what they really do not believe, and respect 
what they really do not respect, and the condition 
of men will not only remain the same, but will | 
even grow worse and worse. ‘The more people 


| shall have to eat, the more there shall be of 


telegraphs, telephones, books, newspapers, jour- 
nals, the more means will there be for the dis- 
semination of discordant lies and of hypocrisy, 
and the more will men be disunited and, there- 
fore, wretched, as is indeed the case at present. 
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Let all these external changes take place, and 
the condition of humanity will not improve. But 
let each man at once in his life, according to his 
strength, profess the truth, as he knows it, or let 


him at least not defend the untruth,. which he | 


does, giving it out as the truth, and there would | 
at once take place such changes in the direction | 
of the emancipation of men and the establishment _ 
of truth upon earth as we do not dare even to | 


dream of for centuries to come.' 


Building the Tombs of the Prophets. 


Luke xi. 47.—‘ Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets.’ 


1. WE learn from other sources that the restora- 
tion of the tombs of the ancient prophets was 
being carried on diligently in Jerusalem in the 
time of our Lord. It was not left to the chance 
of private munificence. It was a national work, 
a portion of ‘the Temple revenues being devoted 
to the purpose. It must have appeared to be in 
itself a very seemly thing, this honouring of the 
great and good men of former generations, to 
whom the religion of Israel owed.so much. It 
seemed to be prompted by a healthy feeling of 
admiration and reverence, though it was some- 
what late of showing itself; and doubtless it 
won the hearty approval of all pious men in 
Israel at the time. * 

It must, therefore, have been startling to such 
men to hear Christ’s sarcastic comment upon this 
apparently praise-worthy movement, and to find 
Him denouncing it as an aggravation of the sin 
of those who were promoting it, and basing on 
it a charge against them of insincerity and hypo- 
crisy. It was true, doubtless, as any cynic in 
Jerusalem might have pointed out to them, that 
those prophets whom they were so eager to hon- 
our now that they were dead had met with very 
different treatment while they were alive. In 
their own day some of them had been killed, and 
all of them had been hated. But their answer 
would have been: ‘ We sorrowfully confess it. 
That is the very reason for this zeal in sepulchre 
building. We mean by this to dissociate our- 
selves from the conduct of our fathers. It is 
our way of putting on permanent record our 
protest against their sin, and our conviction that 


1 The Complete Works of Tolstoy, xx. 351. 
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AY 


' adopted from the 


if we had lived in the day of our fathers we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood 
of the prophets. It expresses a genuine national 
repentance and a desire to make reparation.’ 

And there were obvious and indisputable facts 
which seemed to go a considerable way to justify 
such an attitude. These apologists were fairly 
entitled to say: ‘Is there not an immense differ- 
ence between our religious condition to-day and 
that of our fathers who persecuted the prophets? 
What were the sins which the prophets rebuked ? 
Were they not idolatry, altars on high places 
and in sacred groves, the worship of Jehovah 
corrupted by the admixture of polluted rites 
Canaanite and Phoenician 
religions, and associated with gross licentiousness? 
Have we not changed all that? If the prophets 
were to come back to-day, is there a single one. 
of these points on which they could challenge 
our conduct? Are not their demands carried out 
by us most scrupulously? Where, then, is the 
insincerity in our honouring them, since we are 
obeying them? 

And so far the defence would have been — 
plausible. Yet our Lord sets it aside. He tells 
them, ‘You are labouring under a self-compla-_ 
cent delusion. You have no sympathy with the 
spirit of those you are professing to honour; you | 
have no true sense of the moral grandeur of those — 
men and of their protest; your reverence is taught 
by the precept of men, not by the prompting of © 
your own hearts. Your homage is merely con- | 
ventional. You are manifesting the very same | 
spirit as your fathers, and, in this very matter of | 
monument-building, instead of severing yourselves | 
from them you are in reality serving yourselves, | 
you are heirs to their sin.’ With biting irony | 
He says: ‘There is a peculiar propriety in your | 
building the tombs of those whom your fathers | 
slew. You are completing their work. They 
killed, and you bury; the spirit is the same. 


7 


2. Christ does not here state explicitly the 
ground of this condemnatory judgment. But we || 
know the principle on which it was based. Apart | 
from that sure moral insight by which He dis- 
cerned beneath the smooth and decorous surface 
of their life the working of the same spirit—the | 
same tempers and vices, the same outwardness and | 
formalism—which had characterized ancient | 


— 


‘past finds its decisive test in readiness to discern 
5 
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Israel, His condemnation was justified by their 
attitude towards Himself. The way in which 
they treated Him, the living Prophet, was an | 
infallible indication of the way in which they | 
would have treated the prophets whom they pro- 
fessed to honour, if they had lived in their day. 
For the sincerity of all professed reverence for 
the messengers and manifestations of God in the 


and reverence the messengers and manifestations 
of God in the present. - 

Men inspired by the same Spirit which spoke 
in the prophets and in Christ may come to us, 
and we may prove as blind to every token of the 
Divine in them, and as deaf and unresponsive to 
their message, as did the Israelites in Old Testa- 
ment history, or the Pharisees in the time of | 
Christ. The prophets won scant honour in their 
lifetime; their fame was altogether posthumous. 
Their reproach, their martyrdom, was part of 
the inevitable cost of moral movement. The 
domain of truth was widened, the standard of 
righteousness was raised by their sacrifice, and 
later generations entered into the undisputed 
possession of the truth they had struggled and 
died for, as a victorious army sweeps into the 
conquered citadel over the dead bodies of the for- 
lorn hope who stormed the breach. “Then, when 
the danger was over and the cause was won, it 
became the fashion to hold them in honour. But 
there was small credit in honouring them then. 

What respect have you for those who cannot 
recognize a powerful and original thinker until 
he has become famous, who cannot perceive ‘the 
beauty of a poem until the reviews have stamped 
it with their approbation, who cannot unaffectedly 
admire a painting until the art critics have praised 
it? What credit is due to us for honouring the 
great men, the prophets, the champions of truth, 
the reformers of the past, when multitudes have 
crowned them with their homage, and time has 
set a halo round their brow? Do we recognize 
saints only when they have been canonized, while 
we are insensible of the saintliness of those with 
whom we are rubbing shoulders in their work- 
a-day dress? 

‘Let us not-forget,’ says Ruskin, that ‘if hon- 
our be for the dead, recognition and gratitude 
are for the living. . . . Again and again nations 
have seen their noblest descend into the grave, and 


ili.— 3--C. 


have thought it enough to garland the tombstone 
when they had not crowned the brow, and to pay 
the honour to the ashes which they had denied 
to the spirit.’ ‘Give a thing time,’ says Carlyle; 
‘if it can succeed, it is a right thing.’ Yes, but 
it needs no moral insight, no single-eyed devotion 
to truth, no illumination of the Divine Spirit to 


perceive it then; it needs no courage to accept 


it then. The struggle, with its risks, is safely 

over, and the prudent onlookers—the trimmers 

and time-servers—swell the triumph of the suc- 

cessful side. The progress of God’s cause in the 

world owes small thanks to them. 

Then to side with truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust. 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the cow- 
ard stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is 
crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they 
had denied. 


tis 


3. Our reverence for the past will be proved, 
not by our being mere imitators of those who were 
great because they imitated none, not by our 
standing immoyably on their position and repeat- 
ing their phrases, but by our going forward in 
their spirit, welcoming all fresh light, proving all 
things, holding fast that which is good. Is not 
this one reason why, in the Divinely-ordered 
history of the world, eternal and unchanging 
truth and right are ever presenting themselves to 
us in new and strange forms and claiming so to 
be recognized? We become custom-ridden and 
system-ridden, unable to recognize truth unless 
she comes to us clothed in accustomed formulas. 
We grow familiar with one type of goodness and 
with certain stereotyped ways of doing good, and 
disown all others. And, therefore, God makes 
His appeal to us in ever-changing ways to break 
up frost-bound custom, and to prove what living- 
ness of spirit and duty may be in us. - He sends 
His messenger of truth and right in unfamiliar 
garb; and He stands among us as ‘One whom 
we know not,’ One whom it is our shame and 
loss that we fail to recognize. Therefore it is 
that— 
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The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


It has been wisely remarked by a shrewd ob- 
server of human life that ‘the real virtues of our 
age become the spurious ones of the next.’ That 
fact is inevitably bound up with the conditions 
of the moral progress of mankind. For all such 
progress is owing to the strenuous and persistent 
efforts of a small minority, men of clear percep- 
tion and moral earnestness who, by struggles and 
sacrifices, succeed in forcing upon the rest the 
adoption of a higher standard. But when the 
new standard has been at last accepted and en- 
dorsed by public opinion, it becomes authoritative 
to men who would not have lifted a finger for 
it during the struggle. They are not necessarily 
better men, though their conduct has been raised 
to a higher level. They cannot originate, they 
can only imitate, and their imitation of an im- 
posed virtue is likely to develop new vices. ‘The 
belief of the Pharisees, the religious practice of 
the Pharisees, was an improvement upon the life 
of the sensual and idolatrous Jews whom the 
prophets denounced. But they were the same 
men, after all, as their fathers, only accommodated 
to a new age.’ 

{ Evolution, as Professor Simpson says, is a 
policeman who constantly tells the procession of 
the human race to move on and to move up. 
Those who are conscious of .purpose in the uni- 
verse, those who perceive that environment ‘in 
its ultimate aspect is God,’ obey that order, and 
moving on and moving up develop an intense 
spiritual consciousness, and so advance the for- 
tunes of mankind. But those who see nothing 
of grandeur, diversity, and beauty in the universe, 
those who deny with all the logical force of the 
animal instincts that self-sacrifice is a higher 
thing than self-indulgence, and who are content 
with a morality which keeps them out of the 
police-court, refuse to obey the order of evolution, 
and themselves arrest and put under restraint 
their spiritual growth.? 


The Bible. 


Luke xi. 52.—‘ Ye have taken away the key of knowledge.’ 


Our Lord here calls the Bible ‘ the key of know- | 


ledge.’ A key! It is a homely figure. A great 


1 Harold Begbie, Life Changers, 29. 
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commentary characterizes it as ‘a remarkably 
vigorous metaphor.’ To think of Christ com- 
paring the Bible to the portable metal instrument 
for shooting the lock-bolt of a door! But when 
we speak of a key we quite as often use the word 
in a metaphorical sense. When we allude to 
what discloses a mystery, or gives guidance, or 
explains a difficulty, we designate it a key. In 
both senses, surely, the Lord uses this singularly 
suggestive term when, setting forth the quality 
and scope of the Bible, He calls it ‘the key of 
knowledge.’ 


1. The Bible is the key of the knowledge of 
humanity. It is a noteworthy fact that the book 
which was written to reveal God is also the most — 
complete revelation of man that literature has 
known. We have within its pages the historical 
knowledge of humanity. Dr. Cumming says, in 
one of his books, that ‘it gives us the biography 
of humanity.’ So it does. We see here the origin 
of man, and the paths along which the Creator 
has led him. Nowhere else is the stream of 
humanity so tracked to its source. If you would 
know what is popularly termed the evolution of | 
humanity, read your Bible. It describes man’s 
history. Each man’s history is here unfolded. 
Your story and mine is in these fascinating pages. — 

But, what is far more important, the Bible is | 
the key of the knowledge of the constituent qual- — 
ities of humanity. Bishop Lightfoot said in one | 
of his ordination charges, ‘In no book that ever | 
was written is humanity so fully exhibited.’ And | 
it is a profoundly true saying. We would know | 
humanity better far, and would therefore love it | 
and serve it more devotedly, did we but search the | 
Scriptures more industriously. 

{| We must forth, we must live above the world, | 
if we would wish to enjoy the pure humanity 
which it fetters. And how? We cannot go 
without a guide, that were self-conceited; but — 
what guide shall we take? Oh, I am sick of ; 
doctors and divines! Books! there is no end of 
them; mud, fire, acids, alkalies, every foreign 
ingredient contaminating pure truth. Shall we 
listen to the voice of God’s spirit alone? Yes! | 
but where? Has He not spoken to those very 
book-makers? And hath not every man his own 
gift? Each hero appointed witness of some 
peculiar truth? Then, must we plunge again nel 
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that vast, muddy, blind, contradictory book- 
ocean? No! Is there not one immutable book? 
One pure written wisdom? ‘The Bible, speaking 
of God’s truth in words meant for men. ‘There 
may be other meanings in that book besides the 
plain one. 


| 


But this I will believe, that, whatever | 


mysticism the mystic may find there, the simple | 
human being, the lover of his wife, the father of | 


children, the lover of God’s earth, glorying in | 


matter and humanity, not for that which they 
are, but that which they ought to be and will be, 
will find in the Bible the whole mystery solyved— 
an answer to every riddle, a guide in every 


difficulty.* 


2. The Bible is the key of the knowledge of 
God. It is vain to say, as do some, that we can 


know God adequately apart from the Bible. | 
Nature, according to | life. 


many, is the key of this so essential knowledge. | 


Nothing else is ‘ the key.’ 


But nature does not tell us what we most need to 
know regarding God. The Bible frankly acknow- 
ledges that there is a theology in Nature. We 
learn ‘His eternal power and Godhead’ from 

the creation around us. But we need to know 
much more than this. We need to know, for 
example, that ‘God is love.’ Can we know this 
from Nature? He has a tremendous task who sets 
himself morally to demonstrate this from Nature. 
It is easy to infer it from the serene aspects 
of Nature, but what of the morose and cruel and 
repellent phases of Nature? It is to the Bible we 
must turn if we would see indeed that ‘God is 
love.’ There it is indubitably revealed. From 
the Bible alone we learn that ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
_ whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.’ From the Bible alone we learn 
that ‘His mercy endureth for ever.’ From the 
Bible alone we learn that ‘He delighteth in 
mercy.’ What do we not owe the Bible for its 
delightsome revelation of God! Here we read 
His name ‘ in fairer lines.’ Could we but realize 
our theological obligation to the Bible, the old- 
time grateful ardour of appreciation of the Holy 
Writings would again possess the Church. And 
that is a revival we sadly need. 

4 I almost adore the Bible. The more I read 
it, without almost any thought of. questions of 

1 Charles Kingsley, i. 81, 


inspiration, but simply as a record of fact, of 
precept and principle, of judgment and of mercy, 
of God’s acts and ‘ ways’ (i.e. the principles of His 
acts), all culminating in Christ, as a revelation of 
what God is to man, and what man was created 
to be to God, the more my whole moral being 
responds to it, as being a revelation of God. The 
authority of the Bible is to me supreme, because 
it ‘commands’ my reason and conscience. I feel 
it is from God. It was once otherwise with me. 
It is so no more; and the older I get, the more 
my spirit says ‘Amen’ to it.? 


3. The Bible is the key of the knowledge of 
We cannot live a life that is life indeed 
lhe 
Were there no 


sin. 
unless we know something concerning sin. 
not a mere question of theology. 
theology there would still be sin. It is a fact of 
It poisons the air. It isin our blood. What 
is this baleful principle?- Whence came it? 
Whither does it tend? How may it be inter- 
cepted? Life would not be worth living if such 
inquiries could not be answered. And they are 
answered only in the Bible. But how thoroughly 
they are answered there! Beyond all controversy 
the Bible is ‘the key of’ this solemn and indis- 
pensable ‘ knowledge.’ 


+. Moreover, the Bible is the key of the know- 
ledge of salvation. Seen in this light it is assuredly 
the master key. Nature has no gospel of salvation. 
Nor in summer nor in winter can the visible 
creation respond to the supremest question, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved?’ Whatever moral or 
spiritual subjects Nature may be eloquent on, ‘it 
is absolutely dumb upon this transcendent theme. 
The penitent turns his tearful eyes upon the love- 
liness and grandeur of the outer world in vain. 
It has no balm for his sore pain. 

What a glorious contrast is the Bible! It is 
one great message of salvation. The older 
evangelicals spoke much of a ‘ plan of salvation’ : 
and such a plan pervades the Scriptures. The 
scheme of salvation is indeed a plan: it is the 
sublime resultant of Divine thought; it represents 
the gracious ingenuity of God. Were we not so 
familiar with it, it would astound and thrill us. 
How original it is! God sent His Son into the 
world. He lived our life, faced our temptations, 


' Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., ii. 316. 
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wept our tears, stniled our smiles, entered into all 
the glory and all the tragedy of our earthly exist- 
ence. It is easy to speak of ‘the Incarnation,’ 
but who can explain the miracle to which it 
points? 

{In the Bible alone I find God drawing near 
to man in Christ Jesus and declaring to us in Him 
His will for our salvation, and this record I know 
to be true by the witness of His Spirit in my 
heart whereby I am assured that none other than 
God Himself is able to speak such words to my 
soul.? 

{ She owed much to her association with the 
Church, but more to her Bible. Once a girl 
asked her for something to read, and she handed 
her the Book saying, ‘Take that; it has made 
me a changed lassie.’ ? 


5. The Bible is also the key of the knowledge 
of immortality. We instinctively long to know 
something of the great beyond. What is there on 
the other side of death? Is there another side to 
death? ‘If a man ‘die, shall he live again?’ 
Never was this pathetic inquiry more eagerly 
uttered than to-day. Nature has ‘ intimations 
of immortality,’ but we want more than intima- 
tions. We think there are hints of immortality 
in our ‘ mystic frame,’ but we demand more than 
mere hints. In the Bible we have a Divine revela- 
tion of the life eternal. “The practical power of 
this revelation has been’ tested by humanity in 
every time and place. And the acceptance of the 
Bible doctrine of immortality has made all the 
difference to men in their own dying hour and in 
the death of their best beloved ones. The posses- 
sion of this ‘key of knowledge’ has enabled them 
to mourn in hope and to die in hope. It enabled 
Bunyan to say ‘the milk and honey is beyond this 
wilderness.’ . It enabled that brilliant genius, T. 
T. Lynch, to exclaim as he passed away, ‘ Now 
I begin to live.’ And it has enabled saved multi- 
tudes to cry exultantly in the last hour, ‘ Thanks 
be unto God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

1‘ What has struck me,’ writes Father Augler, 
a Chaplain in the French Army, ‘is the “ open- 
ness of soul” with which these brave fellows 
willingly listen to me speaking of a religion, 

1 The Life of Principal Rainy, i. 405. 

2W. P. Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar, 8. 


which till then had not existed for them, and of a 
God who till then was for them the ‘ Unknown 
(Sodr. ? 
the priest’s words. When Scott was dying he 
asked for ‘ The Book,’ and on being asked ‘ what 
book,’ he replied, ‘ There is only one Book when 
a man comes td lie here.’ It is so with many at 
the Front. Amid those experiences of wariare, 
when the solid earth seems to tremble and almost 
give way beneath one, many a soldier has realized 
afresh the meaning of the words, “The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture.’ * 


Pharisaism. 


Luke xii. 1.—‘ Beware ye of the leaven of thesPharicees.* 


1. PHARISAISM took its rise with men who were 
bent on meriting heaven’s approval, and gaining 
power and influence among the Jewish people by 
paying an over-scrupulous attention, not to the 
spirit of God’s revelation, but to the mere letter 
of it. The law of Moses was, in their estimation, 
neither strict enough nor explicit enough regard- 
ing many things and circumstances having refer- 
ence to a truly religious life. They pictured to 
themselves a holy life as one where everything is 
regulated by laws and precepts, and scrupulous 
attention is paid to them. The law of Moses, 
they thought, ought to have been more stringent 
and explicit to meet all the emergencies of a 
scrupulous, religious life. As no second Moses 
endowed with Divine authority was forthcoming, 
and they felt no inclination to cultivate those 
spiritual virtues and graces of which the prophets 
spoke to them, they ventured to make additions 
to the law of Moses, and gave explanations of it 
which were often far-fetched, and even perverted 
it. 

Once having dared to make additions, they con- 
tinued, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, to 
multiply laws and precepts, and prescribe innumer- 
able ceremonies and observances. And, to do them 
justice, we must also state that they themselves 
were most scrupulous to act in accordance with 
these. They cultivated an outward sanctity, and 
were eager for the praise of men. Their outward 
appearance was, on the whole, blameless, as judged 
by the standard of right and wrong they themselves 


had established. They tried to live up to their — 


1 J. Golder Burns, Throush a Padre’s Spectacles, 8&9. 
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Many from experience can subscribe to . 
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religious creed in the sight of men, but were, alas! 
false and untrue inwardly to Him who seeth in 
secret. “They neglected to cultivate religious vir- 
tues and graces, the weightier. matters of the law 
—judgment, mercy, and faith—but were scrupu- 
lous in making long and loud prayers, in practis- 
ing divers ablutions and immersions, in paying 
tithe§ even in the least matters—mint, anise, and 
cummin. ‘They strove hard after power and in- 
fluence, and became proud, arrogant and fanatic, 
intolerant of any other creed than their own. 
They were ‘blind leaders of the blind.’ Being 
deceived, they deceived others. 

The example of the Apostle Paul will illustrate 
and confirm the opinion we have advanced respect- 
ing the Pharisees. He was, as he himself says, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, brought up in the teach- 
ing of the Pharisees and, until his conversion to 
ais Pass sincerely and devotedly attached to 
it. He never said that either he or any of his 
ec Pharisees were designedly dissembling in 
their Pharisaical. religion, when they boasted _ of 
being able to give full satisfaction to its require- 
ments. On the Gpntrary, in. reviewing _ his 
Pharisaical life, he. says : ‘As touching the law, 
a Pharisee ; concerning, zeal, persecuting the 
Church; touching the Deaconess which, is in 
the law,. blameless.’ In this remarkable confes- 
sion we have the candid opinion of one of the 
most candid. of the Pharisees regarding the per- 
nicious effect of their dangerous system of religion. 
We are astonished, to hear him say that, as a 
Pharisee, he considered himself so to have attained 
the height. of perfection that he could say un- 
blushingly that he was blameless. When we con- 
sider that the ten commandments belonged to this 
Law, and when we further bear in mind that the 
prophets were read on every Sabbath day in the 
synagogue, and that their moral teaching must have 
been. known, we are simply amazed at the large 
amount of self- deception. that must have been 
practised by the Pharisees, the blind leaders of the 
blind... What should we say of a Christian were 
he to make a similar confession as to being blame- 
less touching the requirements of his religion? 

That such self-deceived men should be intoler- 
ant bigots and fanatics does not surprise us, for 
men who lay more stress upon an exact creed of 
their own framing than upon a religious life 
cannot brook any | difference of opinion. Of such 


metal the inquisitors were made who burnt and 
killed their thousands and tens of thousands ‘ for 
the glory of God.’ The Pharisees persecuted 
Christ to the utmost of their power, and did not 
rest until they had succeeded in compassing His 
death. And Paul, faithful disciple so long 
as he was among them, ‘made havock of the 
church, entering and haling 
men and women committed them to prison.’ Such 
was the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy 
—hbeing deceived, they deceived others. 


their 


into every house, 


2. The warning of Christ is in force at all 
times, and is ever directed primarily to those who 
profess to be His disciples. We need not warn 
the infidel not to simulate Christian piety, for he 
is not willing to be called a Christian, or to pass 
as such—although the warning not to dissimulate, 
to be free from the leaven of the Pharisees, might 
be of great use to him also could it be brought 
home to him. His obstinate refusal to give heed 
to the message of salvation may be attributed to 
self-deception too, for whilst overrating his wis- 
dom and. abilities and priding himself on his. good- 
ness and righteousness, he is, ignorant of the 
righteousness that is of God. 

| Formalism is not confined. to the professors 
of religion.. Those who criticize or oppose all 
forms of faith may be its worst victims. ‘There 
is a cant of negation as well as of afhirmation. We 
have only to consider the current criticism of the 
Church, its teaching and practice, to be conscious 
that there can be much pharisaism in those who 
most vigorously ‘protest against it in other people. 
The conventions of scepticism are as real as the 
conventions of orthodoxy, and it is equally easy 
for the professors of either to rest content in 
them. Formalists are not all of one type, nor are 
they all in one camp. For, after all, what is 
formalism? It is the use of speech without con- 
viction, the exaltation of custom to ‘the neglect 
of truth, lip-service, whether of assent or protest, 
which ends it itself.t 

The injunction of Christ to beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees is, however, directed to 
His disciples, to believing Christians, who are 
constantly in danger of letting this subtle insinu- 
ating evil steal into their soul. The danger of 
hypocrisy is greater among Protestants than 


1 Life’s True Values, 178. 
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among Romanists, for the simple reason that Pro- 
testantism, if pure and true, inculcates a spiritual 
religion, a life of faith, hope and love, a life of 
holiness and godliness, a life hid with Christ in 


God, whilst Romanism lays greater stress on com- | 
pliance with the laws and ceremonies of the | 
Church. A Romanist, if he feels so inclined, may | 


easily go through his daily routine of devotion, 
and do all the Church requires of him, without 
any inconsistency between the inward and the 
outward. Not so the Protestant. He is con- 
stantly admonished that no merit, no act of his 


can accomplish his salvation, but that it is a free | 


gift of God. It is required of him to be true 
and faithful in matters small as well as great, and 
this in the sight of Him before whom all hearts 
lie bare, and who is acquainted with the motives 
of all our actions. If a man is not honest and 


true before Him who seeth in secret, we may be | 


sure that he will not be so before men. And in 


order to be right before God it is necessary con- | 


stantly to practise watchfulness over the secret 
workings of our heart, holding constantly before 
us the Divine mirror of God’s revelation, obeying 
ever the Divine voice that speaks to us, counsel- 
ling, admonishing or correcting us. 

‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. When we profess to be ruled, 
guided and influenced by Christ, His religion, His 
example and His precept, and yet are proud, 
arrogant, intolerant, and fanatic, do we not seem 


to have within us two different and opposing | 


lives? Are these two lives, an outward and an 
inward, not playing a conflicting part? Is the 
outward life to be all religious, whilst the inward 
is irreligious, not changed for the better, not 
moulded and renewed by the Spirit of God’s holy 
and sanctifying love? ‘A goodly apple rotten in 
the heart, Shakespeare describes this double life 
to be. 

§ ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ 
The leaven spreads; it is stealthy. He who 
begins with a little touch of hypocrisy may become 
even as the leper.’ 1 

{One has need to be constantly on the watch, 
to be struggling against the devils of hypocrisy 
and formalism, lest one’s life should be a great 
organized lie. Let me warn you against the 
“dead level’ of formalism, of self-satisfaction, of 


1T. T. Lynch, Gatherings, 44. 


Pharisaism, and of mechanical worship. In 
speaking of a certain district, a Bishop once said 
to me, ‘ There is a deal of religion there, but not 
very much morality.’ + 


Secrecy. 


Luke xii. 2.—' There is nothing covered that ei not 
be revealed 


| WHEN we are faced with temptation, one of the 


strongest of the persuasives of the Tempter is 
that ‘no one need ever know’; and only too often 
does it happen, when a man enters into a world 
of new surroundings and unknown faces, that the 
hitherto irreproachable life is seen to have been 
inspired, not by the fear of doing wrong, but only 
by the fear of being discovered. There is a 
classical fable of a man who came into possession 


of a magic ring, which had the property of 


rendering him invisible, and who, because of the 
immunity from detection and punishment which 
he thus secured, forthwith deteriorated into a 
rogue and a villain. There is the Biblical story 
of Achan, a man doubtless as honest as his com- 


_ rades until he lit upon a wedge of gold and a 


Babylonish garment when there were no wit- 
nesses at hand save the men slain in the fall of 
Jericho. Overpowered by the temptation of sec- 


| recy, he carried off the unlawful spoil and buried 


it in a hole in the\tent. And though it would be 
a libel on human nature to say that these examples 
hold good of man as man in everyday life, the 
temptation of secrecy certainly destroys its 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. The shop- 
boy or. servant girl who ends as a thief pocketed 
the first article or coin because it would never be 
missed. The broken-down sensualist, who once 
came to the great city clothed with -innocence, 
drifted into disreputable company because the 
village home and the lynx-eyed neighbours were 
a hundred miles away. Another developed into 
a drunkard because the thing was done in a 
corner. Nosmall proportion of the vice that is in 
the world, and still more of its dishonesty, is due 
to the fact that the evildoer supposes that it will 
never be found out. 

This supposition, which is at the root of so 
much wrong-doing, is declared in Scripture to be 
an utter delusion.. The permanent concealment 
of anything, it repeatedly affirms, is impossible. 


1 Bishop Fraser’s Lancashire Life, 228. 
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There is a Divine government of the world, and 
one of its laws is that there is nothing hid that 
shall not be known. There takes place, in the 
case of each individual, a process of self-disclosure, 
which is begun here and consummated hereafter. 
Even in this world the discovery is fuller than 
is commonly supposed, so that most evildoers 
would be startled if they only knew how little 
‘successful they have been in hiding anything im- 
portant about themselves, or in seriously deceiving 
the judgment of those with whom they are closely 
associated. But the solemnity of the Scriptural 
teaching is further enhanced by its pointing to a 
future state of existence in which the last pretence 
of a mask will be torn from the face, and the 
whole life will be laid open to scrutiny and judg- 
ment. Of this last and completing stage Christ 
was partly thinking when He said that ‘ there is 
nothing covered which shall not be revealed’; 
and on it the thoughts of the seer of Patmos were 
wholly fixed when, walking out of his apocalyptic 
vision, he wrote that ‘ the books were opened.’ 

Let us consider what are the means that exist 
for preserving evidence of our character and con- 
duct during the days of our life on earth. That 
such means or machinery exists is not open to 
doubt. Adopting the metaphor of the Book of 
Revelation, we may say that there are at least 
three books in which the story of our lives is being 
written from day to day, and from which our 
deeds, our words, and even our thoughts may be 
ascertainable in a future period of existence. The 
first book is the Memory of God, the second is 
the Memory of the World, the third is the 
Memory of the Self. 


1. The witness which preserves the most full 
and faithful record of our lives is the Memory of 
God. There is a popular idea of a recording 
angel whose business is to write in a mighty book 
the story of our life, and who, as he writes, now 
rejoices as only the angels rejoice, and now blurs 
the page with his tears. And though this concep- 
tion is, of course, a creation of the imagination, 
the picture at least expresses the religious verity, 
to some so dreadful, to others so comfortable, that 
the God with whom we have to do is the God of 
the all-seeing eye and of the unerring memory. 
It serves to remind us of the fact that God, the 
everywhere present, is acquainted with all our 
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ways, reads our motives weighs our words, judges 
our actions; and that all that He knows of us is 
committed to a memory which holds what is 
entrusted to it with the grasp of Omnipotence. 
It was characteristic of the older piety of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world that men had an intensely real 
sense of the all-seeing and never-slumbering God. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the effect of 
this realization in the production of a strong type 
of moral character, and in the investiture of life 
with a habitual earnestness and solemnity. In 
particular what was felt above all to give to death 
the character of the King of Terrors was that it 
brought a man into the nearer presence of Him 
who had followed him through every stage of his 
journey between the cradle and the grave—a 
Being from whom no secrets had been hid, whom 
no precautions deceived, and with whom no subter- 
fuges had availed. 

{If a man would live well, let him fetch his 
last day to him, and make it always his company- 
keeper. 


2. The second of the recording books is the 
Memory of the World. This book, when exam- 
ined, is found to consist of two volumes. 

(1) What we may describe as the first volume 
is the memory of our fellow-creatures, so far as 
it carries a recollection of our actions and a judg- 
ment upon our character. It is curious to reflect 
how various and even conflicting are the impres- 
sions which we must have made upon the different 
persons, and groups of persons, with whom we 
have been associated in the. ever-changing scenes 
and circumstances of our earthly life. Some of 
these, no doubt, preserve a recollection of us which 
is a specimen of good-natured flattery—members 
of our family circle, it may be, whose affection 
transfigured us; or intimate friends who had the 
gift of drawing out what was best in us, and lift- 
ing us to our highest levels; or passing acquaint- 
ances who knew us only in connection with some 
act or speech of unwonted courage or generosity, 
and who went their way cherishing that incident 
as the index to our whole life. Others, again, 
whose opportunities were limited to seeing only 
one of the worst aspects of our character, have 
gone on their way thinking of us, when they think 
of us at all, with a dislike or a contempt that is as 


1 Bunyan. 
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unmerited as the admiration of the first. But when 
an average is struck between these two extremes 
there remains a judgment, framed by the majority 
of those who have known us, which is based on 
a wonderfully just impression of our life; so that 
it is not without good ground that men value, next 
to the approving judgment of God, and of their 
own consciences, a favourable verdict from the 
living memory of mankind. 

(2) The second volume may be called the 
unconscious memory of the world. ‘This is the 
record of our actions which will be preserved by 
the inanimate universe. Part of such record may 
be the inscription on a tombstone, which will tell 
that in such a year we were born, and in such a 
year we died, and which, in the course of a few 
generations, will be obliterated. But there is 
reason to believe that even commonplace people 
leave behind them fuller inscriptions than the brief 
epitaph, and leave them on monuments more 
enduring than the memorial tablet of stone. In 
a remarkable book entitled The Unseen Universe, 
which aroused much attention among the students 
of thirty to forty years ago, two well-known 
scientists propounded the speculation that we-are 
in contact with an unseen universe which registers 
and preserves impressions of the actors. who cross 
the stage of human history. “The inventions of.the 
nineteenth, century help to make the idea clearer. 
We no longer feel it to be marvellous that the 
photographic plate should faithfully produce the 
expression of a particular mood, or that our words 
should be given back to us, with the peculiarities 
of tone and accent, by the help of a phonograph; 
and it makes no excessive demand on our credulity 
to suppose that we leave traces of ourselves on 
other surfaces which it may be possible for the 
denizens of the unseen universe to handle and 
decipher. In the book to which we have referred, 
it is suggested that in this way it may be possible 
in another life to recover words and sayings of 
Christ during His earthly ministry which have 
been omitted from the brief record of the written 
Gospels; and those who shall make a search in 
the mystic records may be expected to find a trans- 
cript of words and deeds of others that redound, 
some to the glory of the grace of God, some to the 
shame and the humiliation of sinful men. 


Memory of the Self. 
volumes—the conscious 
memory. 

(1) By the conscious is meant the memory 
proper—that strange power of the mind in virtue 
of which it can make the things of the past seem 


This also exists in two 
and *the unconscious 


- to belong once more to the present, or to differ 


from them in vividness only by so much as the 
moonlit differs from the sunlit world. It does 
not appear. on examination that memory is the 
feeble and inaccurate instrument. which is popu- 
larly supposed. Many things seem to be lost in it, 
as many are lost in the deep wide sea, but it may 
well be true that it, like the sea, is destined to 
give up all the dead that are in it. It is said that 
it often happens that, in the moment when one 
is on the brink of sudden death, there takes place 
a swift rush before the mind’s eye of the events 
of the past life; and even in less high-strung moods 
an incident or a picture will return, without any 
effort to recover it, with startling minuteness and 
clearness, out of long oblivion. “1 am convinced,’ 
wrote De Quincey, ‘ that the dread book of account 
is in fact the mind itself of the individual, and 
that there is no such thing as forgetting. possible.’ 
As the stars temporarily disappear when the sun 
shines, so many things are forgotten when fresh 
interests engage the attention; but everything that 
was once in the mind can return as surely as the 
stars again shine out in the firmament when the 
sun has gone down. What is certain is that even 
on earth memory has power to give us a foretaste 
of heaven or hell, and, this being so, it may well 
be believed that it has of itself power to build for 
us a heaven, or to furnish for us a hell, in the 
eternal world. 


God gave His children memory 
That in life’s garden there might be 
June roses in December. 
But sin the Father’s goodness scorns, 
And weaves of them a crown of thorns, 
That wounds when they remember. 
Sharp stabbing points of vain regret, 
Around my soul for ever set, 
Turn June into December. 
Ah Christ, Who wore my crown of thorns, 
Have mercy on the heart that mourns, 
Forgive, when I remember.t 

1G. A. Studdert- Kennedy, Songs of Fait'’vand Doubt, 
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(2) There is also the unconscious memory which 
we bear about with us in the shape of our char- 
acter. What we are at any given time, especially 
in middle life and in old age, is a monument of 
the kind of the life we have lived, and of the 
quality of the actions which we have performed. 
Every deliberate act, certainly every habit, may be 
said to imprint markings upon the soul. We are 
here thinking not so much of the way in which a 
man’s conduct leaves its impress upon the form 
and the countenance—though this is part of it, 
so that with advancing years the appearance often 
becomes a mirror of the tenor of one’s past. We 
are thinking rather of the spiritual substance of 
the soul, upon which our conduct stamps a more 
vigorous and faithful impress than it leaves upon 

the material of flesh and blood. Founding upon 
this idea Plato taught that, when our spirits 
escape from the prison-house of the body, they 
will appear in the unseen world in such form as 
will reveal to its inhabitants the nature of the life 
which we led on earth. In a famous passage of 
the Republic he pictures a tyrant coming before 
the judges of the dead. They put no questions— 
as to his country, his name, his station; they call 
no witnesses; they hear no pleader; the evidence 
is before them in the mere appearance of the 
shade, in a visible deformity which speaks to a life 
of lies, in sores and bruises which testify of sensu- 
ality and cruelty; and without debate the judges 
agree upon the verdict, and consign him to his 
place and portion of appropriate punishment. 
Stripped of its imaginative elements this picture 
embodies one of the most certain truths of human 
nature. In all our actions, and not least in our 
thoughts and plans, we are labouring at the mak- 
ing of ourselves, and when our character is 
matured it is a storied monument of our past. 
Just as the history of the remote past of our 
earth is retold by the scientist from his inspection 
of the appearance of the rocks, so may it be 
possible for the science of the unseen world, when 
bringing its scrutiny to bear upon the souls that 
arrive from our world, to read the tracings that 
tell of the sins that at one time injured and 
stained us, but also to find evidence of virtues and 
graces that blushed unseen, and of Christlike deeds 
that flourished in the shade. 

{In the religious books of ancient Persia we 
have a striking picture'of what happens to a good 


—- 


man after death. In his journey beyond the river 
he meets a radiant figure, glowing with ethereal 
beauty. Fascinated, he asks its name. Smilingly 
the figure replies: ‘I am your true, your best 
self; I am the sum of your ideals, of your best 
thoughts, of your struggles for the good, of your 
strong resolves. J am you; you are 1; we join 
now together in the glorious harmony of the 
celestial life.’ + 


Not as men build unto the Silent One,— 
With clang and clamour, 

Trafic of rude voices, 

Clink of steel on stone, 

And din of hammer ;— 

Not so the temple of thy grace is reared. 
But,—in the inmost shrine 

Must thou begin, 

And build with care 

A Holy Place, 

A place unseen, 

Each stone a prayer. 

Then, having built, 

Thy shrine sweep bare 

Of self and sin, 

And all that might demean ; 

And, with endeavour, 

Watching ever, praying ever, 

Keep it fragrant-sweet, and clean : 

So, by God’s grace, it be fit place,— 

His Christ shall enter and shall dwell therein. 
Not as in earthly fane—where chase 

Of steel on stone may strive to win 
Some outward grace,— 

Thy temple face is chiselled from within.” 


Redemption from Fear. 


Luke xii. 5.—‘ Fear him, which after he hath killed 
hath power to cast into hell’ (RVm ‘ Gehenna'). 


1. Tue characteristic of practically all primitive 
religions is fear. “That was true, so far as we can 
discover, of all ancient primitive forms of belief; 
it is certainly true of all primitive forms to-day. 
Man is at the mercy of unseen personalities of 
unknown power. He first becomes conscious of 
these personalities as he begins to seek for causes 
to explain the happenings of his life or the condi- 
tions by which he is surrounded. In the earliest 

_'J. Brierley, Faith's Certainties, 277. 
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stages of belief these personalities are almost 
always malignant and must be propitiated—that 
is to say that at first it is the evil happenings 
which most impress him. His first impulse is to 
give his gods something—to bribe them by sacrifice 
into at least benevolent neutrality, if not into 
active co-operation on his behalf. 
a much later stage in his development that any 
ethical conception begins to appear. 

On the other hand, the record of revelation 
and of development contained in the Old Testa- 
ment is full of the idea of conflict. Man is no 
longer merely the sport of unknown powers. He 
is conscious of himself and slowly becomes con- 
scious that he can and must fight against evil. All 
the fervour and wrath of the prophets is stirred 
when men turn back to the old ideas and begin 
again to try to propitiate their strange gods. It is 
treachery against Jehovah, but it is treachery, too, 
of man against himself. 

And Christian consciousness is quite clear about 
the fact of conflict. It is part of the education 
or growth of the spirit to become more sensitive 
to the fact. But in that growth or education 
what place are we to assign to this ancient con- 
sciousness of hostile spiritual ‘forces actively at 
work, actively engaged in an attempt to injure 
or even to destroy that inner spiritual life by 


which man is conscious of God and of his own | 


high destiny? 


2. So far as the ancient Hebrews are concerned, 
their thoughts about the world of spirits were 
largely moulded by the early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded them in the dawn of their history. 
They come perhaps through the stream of poly- 
theism, but they have deeper roots than that in 
primitive animism. And even at that earlier 
stage in his development man was seeking for 
causes of the phenomena of nature or of personal 
experience. He lived in a world peopled with 
superhuman agencies, some beneficent, others (and 
more of them) malignant. 


lon. ‘There are three strange passages in the Old 
Testament where this influence can clearly be 
seen: Is, xxxiv. 17, ‘the hairy satyr shall cry to 
his fellow, the screech-owl (= night monster) 
shall rest there’; Ly. xvii. 7, ‘no more offer 
sacrifices unto devils’ (Heb. Satyrs). Best known 


It is not till | 


The strongest outside | 
influences on Hebrew thought came from Baby- 


| is not mentioned in the Old Testament. 


of all is the ‘ scapegoat.’ of Ly. xvi. 8, 10, 26 (= 
Azazel, marg.). Azazel is not elsewhere. men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, but the Book of 
Enoch speaks of Azazel as leader of the evil spirits. 

It is to be noted that the creation of the angels 
Like 
the existence of God, their existence is presup- 
posed. In Heb. i. 14, they are called ‘ spirits,’ 
but not in the Old Testament, where not even 
God is yet called Spirit. They belong to Jeho- 
vah’s retinue, they are an element of His majesty, 
but it is not till later ages that their relation to 
man gains real definiteness. Generally in the 
Old Testament ‘angel of the Lord’ is a theo- 
phany, though sometimes, as in Gen. xvi. 11, 
xxxil. 34, xxxill. 2 (but interpreted in xxxiii. 14, 
15), a distinction appears. It is when Greek 
influence makes itself felt that angels become 
intermediate agencies between the absolute trans- 
cendent God and the world of men. 


3. The Old Testament is as much a record of 
the education of man’s spiritual faculties and per- 
ceptions as of the actual content of. revelation. 
In the New Testament we enter a new atmos- 
phere. It is specifically the record of redemptive 
history, the final emancipation from the religion 
of fear. We see at last in clear light not only 
what. God’s purpose for man jis, and what His 
work; we are taught not only to realize and 
explore the relation in which man actually stands 
to God—‘ God so loved the world ’—but, too, 
we are taught something of the character of that 
conflict which God wages.on man’s behalf. We 
leave the atmosphere of primitive ideas, the influ- 
ence of animism and Semitism, of Babylon, Persia, 
Greece. . They have had their place in the educa- 
tion of the religious sense, they have helped to 
mould man’s conception of. the spiritual world. 
They have contributed much towards his under- 
standing of the universe and of his relation to it. 
But their chief work has been educative, forma- 
tive, preparatory. In the New Testament we are: 
in presence of the great central Fact of human his- 
tory, and in the light of that Fact we gain new 
understanding. The Incarnation shows God 
interpreting Himself in terms of human life— 
but it also shows God interpreting human life and 


| 


all that touches it in terms of Divine knowledge 
and Divine purpose. And apart from the last and 
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most terrible conflict with evil on the Cross, we 
can’ see coming athwart that Life of serene 
strength and clear vision a growing knowledge 
that that serenity and clearness involves issues 
with a hostile and malignant power which is some- 
thing vastly more and vastly stronger than moral 
depravity in man. ‘There are some instances in 
the Gospels where our Lord’s consciousness of 
contact with an evil personality or power seems 
to be clear and outstanding. 

(1) There is, first, the temptation. The form 
of the story is, for our present purpose, immater- 
ial; we are more concerned with the fact that 
“the ultimate source of information must have 
been our Lord -Himself, as the most vigorous 
criticism admits.’ We may then believe that the 
account was given as part of the whole revelation 
of spiritual fact which it was our Lord’s mission 
to give to men. And the outstanding fact of the 
Temptation was that of conflict. While ‘the 
meaning-and essénce of the Temptation is wholly 
spiritual—it is the problem of what is to be done 
with’ supernatural powers: shall the possessor of 
them vise them for his own sustenance or for his 
own aggrandisement? ’—the source of the Tempt- 
ation must be recognized as lying outside our 
Lord’s personality. It is unthinkable to ascribe 
the Tetnptation’ to anything’ approaching * moral 
turpitude’ in the Incarnate God. 
unthinkable that the Father should be the source 
of any such testing for the Son. There remains 
only this: that the’ ‘source of the Temptation lay 
in that evil personality whose hold on human 
nature it was the Son’s purpose to subdue, and 
both the Father and ‘the Son refused to evade 
contact with that evil personality, which was the 
common lot of that humanity with which the Son 
had clothed Himself. 

If this is the right point of view from which 
to regard the Temptation, it will fall into place 
not merely as a preliminary to our Lord’s teaching 
with regard to the evil that is in, man, but also 
as an index to His attitude towards the evil which 
is “outside? of man and of which he is the victim, 
not only in his moral, but in his physical being. 

(2) When, for the first time, Christ has called 
His followers to His help in liberating their fel- 
lows from bondage, and they report that even the 
devils are subject unto them in His Name, there 
comes that strange comment: ‘I beheld Satan 


It is equally | 


| the 


| subjugation or even their destruction. 


| not; 


fallen as aide» from heaven . . . howbeit, 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you. 

> Is there not a sense of personal conflict 
between God at work in men and through men 
and an evil power holding men in thrall? We 
cannot fail to notice that in the commission given 
to these seventy men there is given unmistakable 
evidence of the presence of this hostile power in 
on which they had 
been given authority to tread. It would seem 
that these poisonous creatures, hostile to man, 
were in some mysterious way a manifestation of 
the ‘power of the enemy,’ and that the coming 
of the Incarnate Power ultimately involved their 
Mark has 
already hinted that they were powerless in His 
Presence. 

(3) Or in that scene where the Lord reveals 
so much of the spiritual conflict of His life (Lk. 
xxii. 28ff.): ‘Ye are they that have been with 
me in my temptations’; and He adds, addressing 
that disciple so fervent in emotional love, so lack- 
ing in perception of spiritual danger, ‘ Simon, 
Simon, Satan asked to have you (pl.) .. . but 
I made supplication for thee that thy faith fail 
and do thou when once thou hast turned 
again establish thy brethren.’ 

(4) Or, once more, in Gethsemane : 
your hour and the power of darkness.’ 

All these speak of the personal contact of the 
Lord of Life with a supernatural power of evil 
from whose grip He has come to deliver His 
brethren. In St. John this note is specially strong 
and clear. Thus xii. 31, ‘ Now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out’; xiv. 30, ‘The prince 
of this world cometh and hath nothing in me’ 
(‘nothing that falls under his power,’ Westcott, 
in loc.); xvi. 11, ‘The prince of this world is 
judged.’ We note the likeness between these 
passages in St. John and Eph. ii. 2, vi. 2, The 
whole tone of them is in Se leee contrast to 
the received ideas of our Lord’s time. There 
the devil is represented as the enemy of man rather 
than of God. Here a direct conflict is waged 
by God to conquer the enemy of good, to recover 
the Kingdom, and therefore to set men free from 
thraldom. 

Does it mean that those ancient intuitions, those 


“serpents and scorpions ’ 


“This is 


_dim fears of bygone ages, ‘have been groundless, 


imaginary, false, or does it mean that, like the 
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Law, the schoolmaster, they were meant to lead 
to the great Healer and Conqueror, the Christ 
ot God? For it is to be remarked with special 
care that, while our Lord completely contradicts 
the primitive false notions of God as a tyrant 
who rules in blood, He as distinctly seems to 
emphasize and reafirm the truth of those primi- 
tive, convictions ‘which personified evil and gave 
that personified power a large share in the happen- 
ings of human life. Lk. xii. 5 is His most im- 
pressive warning: ‘Fear him, which after he 
hath killed hath power to cast into Gehenna.’ 
And it is in absolute contrast to His teaching 
about the Father’s thought of men which comes 
in the immediate context, ‘Fear not, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.’ + 


The Value of Sparrows. 


Luke xii. 6.—‘Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before God?’ 


1. Jesus had a very keen eye for noticing things. 
Nothing escaped His, attention.’ We have a 
striking instance of the fineness of His observation 
in the way in which He tells us sparrows, were 
sold in the market-place. 
‘Are not two sparrows sold for a. farthing?’ 


and then in our text He says, ‘ Are not five spar- | 


rows sold for two farthings?’ He noticed that 
a person got two sparrows for one farthing, but 
if he bought two farthings’ worth he got not 
—given, .as. we call it, “to the bargain.’ _ Now, 
in to the bargain, as if it were nothing? It might 


be any of them. But Christ said that not one 
of them is forgotten before God. Whichever of 


these sparrows was so lightly esteemed by man | 


as to be thrown away—giyen to the bargain— 
not worth even the widow’s mite, which is the 
smallest of all coins—God thought of it, and 
valued it, and cared for it. 

4, Amongst all-the ministers of the late United 
Presbyterian. Church in Scotland, which was 
united with the Free Church of Scotland. in 
the year. 1900, the man of rarest genius was 
Dr. William Bruce Robertson, of Irvine. Dr. 
Robertson used sometimes to ask the young people 
in his Bible class how they thought that certain 


1}. WR. Pridie: 


He says in one place, | 


| theology out of ravens and sparrows! 


four but five; that is, one was counted for nothing | He would haye compared Himself; as He did in 


| the most pathetic utterance of His life, to.a hen 
which of these five sparrows was the one thrown | 


passages of Scripture which seemed to contradict 
each other could be explained, so as to bring them 
into agreement. One evening he asked the class 
how they thought they might be able to reconcile 
the Evangelist Matthew’s version of our Lord’s 
words, ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farth- 
ing?’ with the report given here by Luke, ‘ Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings?’ After 
a few moments one of the lads. gave him this. 
answer, ‘‘Becus’ ye get them cheap if ye tak’ a 
wheen.’ From the point of view of the lad who 
gave it, the reply was a good one. The varying 
narratives of Matthew and Luke bring out the 
interesting fact that if five sparrows were bought, 
one was thrown into. the bargain.’ 


2. It is significant that, Christ marked with, so 
much interest the more lowly and homely of the 
creatures around us... He does not say, ‘ Consider 
the eagle’+the. monarch of the air, the. symbol 
of empire and of victory; or, ‘ Consider the night- 
ingale,’ the sweet, Eastern’ bulbul that floods. the 
Jordan banks andthe shores of \Gennesaret. with. 
its. passionate music. He says ‘Consider the 
raven ’—a fowl of ill-omen and unattractive to 
the eye—or draws attention to the sparrow, a very 
pariah amongst the feathered tribes! _ It is like 
His preference for publicans and sinners over the 
lordly Pharisee and the learned scribe. Who but 
Jesus would have dreamed of getting poetry and 
Who but 


vainly calling her heedless brood to the shelter of 
her wings! . But this fashion of speech became 
Him ‘who was ‘ meek and lowly in heart’; and 
who, moreover, being one with the Author of 
Nature, interprets best her deepest and simplest 
lessons. Of Him most of all we should expect the 
words of our English poet of Nature to be true: 


To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


That Christ should have thus had an eye and a 
heart for the lilies’ and ‘ the ravens,’ for sparrows 
and chickens, being what He was, and having such 
an errand in this world as He had, is a fact full of 
instruction in itself, and profoundly reassuring as 
an index to the mind of God. Such language from 
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His lips should help to correct our pride and 
thoughtlessness, and teach us a religion more con- 
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siderate and humane, more open-eyed to the kindly | 


and affecting aspects of the daily life of Nature, 
while it serves to enlarge and deepen our views of 
the universal providence of God. 

The sparrow of the Holy Land is not the same 


as our common house-sparrow, but it has the same | 


bold, familiar habits. 
habitations of men. 


It loves to nestle about the 
In Jerusalem it is very num- 


erous about the crevices of the city walls, and in | 


the more lonely streets it is so noisy as almost to 
overpower every other sound. It gets the name 
of tsippor, from the chirping, twittering sound 
which it makes. The custom of selling sparrows 
is a very ancient one. In the days of our Lord 
they were sold in the market as food for the poorest 
classes, for, being so small and so abundant, their 
value singly was very trifling. If you visited one 
of the Jewish markets you would see the fowlers 


offering for sale long strings of these little creat- | 
ures, ready plucked and trussed on slender wooden | 


skewers; for in Italy and the East they eat the 
smallest birds, which we should not think it worth 
while to kill for the sake of food. In these mar- 
kets the Jew could also buy living sparrows for the 
purpose of offering them in sacrifice in the Temple, 
because they were seed-eating, and therefore 
accounted clean. When a leper was cleansed, two 
sparrows were to be taken by the priest, and one 
was to be killed, and the other was to be dipped 
alive in ‘the blood of its fellow and then let loose 
in the open field. This was a simple and beauti- 
ful type of a sinful soul freed from guilt by the 
Saviour’s death. 


3. We are apt to fancy that the value which we 
put upon a creature so small and so abundant as 
a sparrow is the value which God puts upon it. 
We do not think much of it because it is so com- 
mon, and therefore we suppose that God does not 
think much of it. But there cannot be a greater 
mistake. The very commonness of a thing is just 
the best proof of its high value in God’s sight. 
Do you not know that the most precious things in 


the world, the things that God thinks most of, and | 


that are most necessary for the life and wellbeing 
of man, are the most common and abundant—the 
common air that is all about you, the common 
water everywhere, the common light that fills the 
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_ whole world, the common love that keeps up life 


and that is in every human heart and home. The 
picture which the artist paints most frequently is 
the one that he likes best; the ideas which the 
writer repeats continually are his favourite ideas; 
the music that you love most, you like to hear over 
and over again. And ‘so if God makes a great 
deal of a thing, and multiplies it, and never wearies 
of repeating it, is not that in itself a ‘proof that 
He values it highly, and has an important use 
for it? 

{| Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United 
States, had a dream one night in which he fancied 
himself passing through a great crowd along a lane 
which they made for him. ‘ He is a common- 
looking fellow,’ someone said. Lincoln in his 
dream turned to his critic and replied, ‘ Friend, 


the Lord prefers common-looking people; that 
is why He made so many of them.’ ? 
4+. But God cares for all animals. Remember 


Christ’s words when the distressing problem, 
perhaps the distressing sight, of the sufferings of 
helpless, of affectionate, of beautiful animals is 
upon your heart. Human maltreatment of 
animals is as painful a phenomenon of the world 
as can be named, next to the tremendous 
phenomenon of the cruelty of man upon man. And 
‘the silence of God’ seems, as a rule, to be un- 
broken over this sad scene. But here, through that 
silence, comes the Son of God, knowing all things 
that lie in the infinite heart of the Father, with 
whom He is one. And He says that no sufferings 
of the animal world are taken as nothing by the 
Eternal; ‘not one is forgotten before God.’ The 
poor tortured dog, the worn-out horse, the mal- 
treated bird—Eternal Eyes are upon them all. 
The universe will surely hear further of it, for the 
supreme King remembers and takes note. Woe 
to the will that thinks scorn of the sufferings of 
the animal, whether the conditions of cruelty be 
savage or civilized, half bestial or cloaked with a 
scientific plea. ‘Not one of them is forgotten 
before God.’ 

§{ The same Divine truth which the Lord Jesus 
teaches here is expressed in the lines of William 
Blake— 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage; 


1H. Macmillan, The Gate Beautiful, 213. 
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A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


Leonardo da Vinci, ‘the painter of the ‘ Last 
Supper,’ and a-man of universal genius, if ever any 
man was such, was great in his kindness to birds 
and other animals.. There is a picture within the 
Palace of the Louyre, in Paris, which shows him 
releasing cage birds, in order to restore them to 
liberty. Leonardo used to buy birds in cages for 
this purpose. And in the picture we see the empty 
cages at his feet, with the birds fluttering ‘around 
their deliverer.* 


I’m only a little sparrow, a bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, but the dear Lord cares 


for me, 

He gives me a coat of feathers—'tis very plain, I 
know ; 

Without a speck of crimson, for it was not made 
for show. 


But it keeps me warm in winter, and it shields 
me from the rain; 

Were it bordered with gold and purple, perhaps 
it would make me vain. 

And now that the spring-time cometh, I will 
build me a little nest, 

With many a chirp of pleasure, in the spot I 
like the best. 

I have no barn nor storehouse, I neither sow nor 
reap; é 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, and never a 
seed to keep. 

If my meat is sometimes scanty, close pecking 
makes it sweet; 

I have ‘always enough to feed me, and life is 
more than meat. 

I know there are many sparrows, all over the 
world they are found; 

But our Heavenly Father knoweth when one of 
us falls to the ground. 

Tho’ small, we are never forgotten; tho’ weak, 
we are never afraid; 

For we know that the dear Lord keepeth the 
life of the creatures He made. 

I fly through the thickest forest, I alight on 
many a spray; 

I have no chart nor compass, but I never lose my 
way. 


1C. Jerdan, Pastures of Tender Grass, 67. 


I just fold my wings at nightfall, wherever I 
happen to be; 

For the Father is always watching, and no harm 
can happen to me. . 

Lam only a little sparrow, a bird of low degree; 

But I know that the Father loves me: Dost 
thou know:..His love for thee? 


God’s Particular Providence. 


Luke xii, 6.—‘ Not one of them is forgotten before God” 


WHENEVER a vital truth was to be stated, it seems 
to have been our Lord’s way to put, it in the 
plainest possible terms. It was. as if He were 
determined to make His meaning so clear that no 
one could misunderstand it, as if He wished to 
save His children: from being misled afterwards 
by persons who might take advantage of ambiguity 
to, explain away the truth. Christ’s. words, 
whether relating to matters.of belief or matters of 
practice, are like citadels of defence, shielding the 
devout hearer from the strife of ‘tongues. and the 
discord of ;opinions.. This\ statement has that 
quality. “Are not five sparrows sold’ for two 
farthings? and not one of them is forgotten before 
God. The little bird mentioned is most insigni- 
cant; and the Lord. selected ‘it, just for its in- 
significance, to bring out thereby a truth which 
overwhelms the reason. He took out of His 
immense universe an object so poor, so small, that 
nothing could be less important, to illustrate the 
truth on which the system of Christian morals 
is built. And the truth is this: God. is in in- 
telligent relation with everything. that. exists; 
there are, practically, no limits to His providence; 
and in the universe nothing is so minute as to be 
overlooked or forgotten. ‘Not one of them is 
forgotten.’ It is a striking phrase; other words 
like it may be found elsewhere; but none to equal 
it in breadth and extent. In this very place, for 
example, Christ adds, ‘The hairs of your head 
are all numbered.’ That is a marvel, a miracle 
of knowledge. But more than knowledge is in the 
phrase ‘not forgotten.’ It implies a knowledge 
which lasts, though the thing known may no longer 
exist; care, consideration, particulars retained in 
the faithful memory. In the ephemeral history 
of the poor little bird of whom the great. God 
and, Saviour deigned to speak not-one item is for- 
gotten. Each tiny creature’s life, in all its extent, 
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is seen, and known, and borne in mind by Him 
to whom it owes that life. 

Now here is a truth which may be called the 
beginning of the moral law, the ‘foundation of 
Christian .ethics, the Alpha and Omega of 
Christian practice. Is this easy to accept? Is it 
really harder to believe any of the advanced dog- 
mas of theology than simply and humbly to believe 
this? ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that this 
is the way in which we are taught to think about 
God. Not only is it declared again and again 
in the plainest words; it is implied in the whole 
history of God’s dealings with men, as given in 
the Scriptures. ‘I know all the fowls upon the 
mountains: and the wild beasts of the field are in 
my sight.’ Watch the flight of birds, when in 
long flocks they cross the sky in their seasons of 
migration; each creature in those countless tribes 
is known, as if by name, to its Creator. When 
locusts dim the sun, sweeping cloudlike and des- 
tructive from plain to plain, not one is confused 
with another in the view of God, Where the wind 
blows on the hills of rustling grass, every blade 
is numbered in that Sight which nothing ‘can 
escape. And these things are true, not in the 
present hour only, but in the whole day, land 
in the whole year, and in all ages, one by one; 
so has it been, so is it, so shall it ever be. Is this 
then an easy doctrine? Is there no difficulty here? 
It is not one of the hated dogmas; it belongs to 
the practical side of religion; it is that truth 
without which the practical breaks down com- 
pletely. Men may accept it without accepting the 
dogmatic statements of the Nicene Creed or the 
sacramental system. Only, we ask: if a man 
can and does accept this, what is there after too 
dificult for him to accept? 

We speak of the difficulties of religion; the 
real difficulty seems to be, not in believing this 
truth with all one’s heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, but in not having such a truth to live 
by. The doctrine of the never-failing providence 
of God is the sheet-anchor of man’s safety. But 
that doctrine, to be real, miust be so presented that 
nothing shall be left aa it does not take in. 
The providence, the knowledge, the unforgetting, 
all- remembering, perpetual vision, must cover the 
entire life of each creature, and all the ‘things that 
live, and a 1 that has been and shall be. A limited 


providence, “a restricted, partial, | or “incomplete 
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providence—these are absurd phrases. A God who 
sees and knows great things but cannot discern 
little ones—it is a contradiction in terms. ‘ All 
things’ in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, 
‘are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do’; not to believe this is 
practically to be left without God in this world or 
the next. 


Therefore I say, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway or open street, 


That he and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 


As broad as the blue sky above. 


And ere thou leave him say thou this 
Yet one word more—they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true, that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move; 


And, one thing further, make him know 
That to believe these things are so 
This firm faith never to forgo, 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, 
That this is blessing, this is life. 


Public Confession of Christ, 


Luke xii. 8.—' Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the 


angels of God,’ 


No one who reads the New Testament can doubt 
that our Lord requires all those who love Him 
and trust Him to confess Him frankly before men. 
The question is how we may confess Him most 
effectually, in the way which will please Him 
best. Now for people with certain temperaments 
and traditions an open confession of faith is 
peculiarly difficult. Englishmen, as a rule, are 
taciturn and reserved about their personal religious 
experiences. And they find arguments to defend 
themselves—even when, as often happens, they 
carry this national instinct of reserve to quite 
unchristian extremes.' “They will ask, for example, 
‘Do not actions speak louder than words?’ And 
it is true that ‘the, mightiest confession ‘is not 
always atticulate.. The heavens declare the glory 
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of God, though there is no speech nor language 
and their voice cannot ‘be’ heard. So, too, the 
pilgrim fathers of Israel, though they published no 
manifestos, declared plainly that they sought a 
better country; by their whole attitude and 
bearing they confessed that they were pilgrims 
and strangers upon earth. Actions do speak 
louder than words; and, apart from the wit- 
ness of a sincere life, pious phrases turn into 
horrible cant and hypocrisy. Yet the full witness 
is withheld unless words and deeds accord and 
make one harmonious music. ‘ With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ 

Jesus evidently felt it necessary to draw out 
by means of public confession the vague, latent 
faith of such of His followers as might be true 
disciples. For He was forming the nucleus of His 
future Church. He did not expect to establish 
His Kingdom while He was in the flesh. He 
knew that the little company of believers weuld 
be the agents by whom He would work His 
triumph. Hence to commit them fully to His 
cause was an object of prime importance. It was 
not enough to go to Him by night with a half- 
doubting faith, and say, ‘ We know that thou art 
a teacher come from God.’ Nicodemus must face 
the Sanhedrin itself and confess his faith. It was 
not enough to follow with the crowd that thronged 
His journeys through Galilee. It was not enough 
to question with one’s self, ‘Who is He?’ and 
“Is not this the Christ?’ or to seek from His 
beneficent touch healing for the body. All this 
interest and enthusiasm would melt before the 
first heat of persecution like wax before the sun. 
It would not stand the strain of His absence. It 
was too selfish, too ignorant, too worldly. There 
must be gathered a band of public confessors to be 
taught and consecrated, if the cause of Jesus was 
to advance to the salvation of the world. 

Yet we can appreciate the difficulty of such a 
public avowal at that time. The Saviour was 
so different from what tradition and custom had 
expected in the Christ. The chief priests and the 
Pharisees, to whom the nation had been wont to 
look for religious guidance, were strongly opposed 
to Him. His own life, too, seemed shrouded in 
mystery, and leading into darkness, He did not 
explain all His ideas. To follow Him was like 
entering on an unknown way. He Himself plainly 


intimated that it would), lead through peril and 
perhaps to death. There was truly need that He 
should set over against this requirement of public 
confession the glowing promise recorded in our 
text. The Saviour felt this, and hence connected 
salvation itself with open confession of His name. 
We are presented, therefore, with the duty and 
privilege of confessing Christ before men. Change 
of circumstances has not made the duty less urgent 
or taken away the promise. Indeed we can hardly 
say that the circumstances have changed. The 
world is no less now than then hostile in spirit 
to the Son of man. The traditions and customs 
of daily life, and many of the world’s most famous 
men, are as pronouncedly in opposition to Him 
as were the Pharisees of old. To follow Jesus 
still seems often like entering on an unknown and 
perilous way. ‘Therefore the need of open, posi- 
tive, avowed, committed, consecrated faith is as 
great as ever; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the words of our text are as truly directed 
to the men of this day and place as to the half- 
interested, half-doubting multitude to whom ‘they 


were first spoken. 


1. Notice first of all the object of our confes- 
sion. ‘ Whosoever shall confess me.’ So we read 
wherever the phrase occurs; and it is a fair example 
of the demands which Jesus always made on His 
disciples. Other men publish systems of truth 
and ask that we shall follow their demonstrations 
and accept their conclusions. Others, still, declare 
themselves advocates and representatives -of a 
cause, and ask that we should join with them 
on the ground of its inherent justice. But Jesus 
put Himself forward as the object of men’s faith. 
He said, ‘I am the truth.’ He said, ‘I am the 
way and the life.’ By so doing He proclaimed 
Himself more than a teacher sent from God, 
more than a Moses or a Joshua sent to lead man- 
kind into the promised land. He said, in effect, 
“IT am the promised land. I am the truth itself.’ 
The proud French king, trampling under his 
heel the liberties of his-country, exclaimed, ‘I am 
the state.’ Here, without the pride, but with 
greater dignity, not in the spirit of egotism, but 
because in this universe all things that are good 
and true are embodied in God, and because man’s 
highest duty is to obey God, Jesus, who was God 
manifest in the flesh, said, ‘I am the light of the 
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world: he that followeth me shall not walk 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil.’ Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him shall the Son of man 
also confess before the angels of God.’ 


Thus our faith is fundamentally and only 
faith in Him, and our confession is the confess- 
ion of Him. We say with Peter, ‘Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ We say 
with John, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ If we do this 
sincerely, we have in us the substance of 
Christianity. If we confess this we draw the line 
distinctly between belief and unbelief. We ought 
.not to do this with the idea that nothing else 
is to be believed, unless, indeed, we are willing 
not only to enter the Kingdom as children but 
also to remain for ever ‘ babes in Christ.’ We are 
to strive after deeper and wider Christian know- 
ledge. But, with that fine perception of the needs 
of human life which Jesus always showed, He 
presented Himself alone the germ, the foundation, 
the fountain-head of Christianity, and claimed 
from mankind loyal confession of faith in Him. 

2. What is to be the manner of our confession ? 
This is given us in the words ‘before men.’ In 
other words, it is to be public. Publicity is 
absolutely essential to it. Otherwise it would be 
no confession at all. ‘This is the difference be- 
tween faith and confession. ‘The latter is the ex- 
pression of the former. The very point before 
us is that we are not to hide the truth away in our 
hearts or whisper it under our breath in prayer, 
are not to cherish one principle in our souls and 
publish another with our lips. ‘No man,’ said 
Jesus, ‘when he hath lighted a candle, putteth 
it in a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that they which come in may see the 
light.’ He seems to imply by this form of expres- 
sion that in religious matters men are guilty of 
just such folly. Not a few lights are burned in 
secret. ‘Let your light so shine before men,’ 
said Jesus, ‘that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ 

(1) Public confession is necessary for our own 
sakes. For, having staked our all upon our faith, 
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| we’shall value it at-its true worth. Let a man 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’ ‘This | 


invest a little money quietly in some rather promis- 
ing enterprise which is at the same time quite inde- 
pendent of his proper business, and, while he may 
be interested in it to the extent of his investment, 
he will not care much whether it succeed or fail. 


| But let him invest his whole fortune and his name 
| in the enterprise, and he will live for it. 


He will 
develop all its resources. He will work its whole 
worth. Let a man, in like manner, be openly and 
publicly on Christ’s side, and he will discover in 
Christ power and beauty, truth and joy, which he 
never would have suspected if he had merely 
cherished in his secret thoughts a vague belief. 
You cannot expect to reap a great harvest from a 
little plot of ground. 

{If you determine to hide your feelings in 
your heart, you will soon have none to hide. A 
friend of mine said, ‘I felt the power of religion 
in my soul five years ago, but I bottled it all up, 
and it went away.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘if you had 
felt it for five-and-twenty years and bottled it all 
up, it would go away in the end.’ You must take 
the cork out.’ 

(2) But it is necessary also for the sake of 
others. For every man, like Peter after Pente- 
cost, casts his shadow on the society about him. 
He exerts influence in proportion to his wealth or 
reputation. We all live ‘ before men,’ and we feel 
this more often than we feel ourselves to live 
before God. The world is near and tangible. 
It receives impressions as well as gives them. It 
counts with quick mathematical accuracy the 
adherents of each cause. And why is it that, 
though society is called Christian, the current of 
society is so often away from godliness, if nor 
because there are so many who refuse positively to 
confess and obey their faith? 

{ ‘Do you think the governor’s a Christian?’ 
asked a poor drunkard as the owner of the works 
motored out of the factory gates. ‘ Yes, I do,’ 
replied his mate. ‘Then I don’t,’ said the poor 
fellow. ‘ For if he was, he’d have spoken to me 
long ago, for he knows the life I live.’ ? 

(3) Then we plead for confession for Christ’s 
sake. How can there be in a man very much 
gratitude for what Jesus has done for him if he 


1W. H. Aitken. 
* The Happy Christian, 45. 
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be not willing to own and serve his Lord? Cer- 


tainly Christ does not care for mere honour; and | 


yet we are the worse if we do not render it. One 
would think that a man would be ashamed to 


cherish in his heart faith in Jesus and then to | 


reflect that he had not done his part in witness- 
bearing. The Apostles themselves must have felt 
humiliated when they saw Jesus crucified and 
remembered their own desertion of Him, It is 
scarcely possible that the Spirit of Christ has 
touched at all deeply the soul that is not willing, 
yea, that is not glad, to declare to the world its 
faith in Him. 


3. What is the result? ‘ Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him shall the Son of man also 
confess before the angels of God.’ You will 
notice the perfect parallel between the duty and 
the reward. On the one hand, as our confession 
of Christ is personal, so will be His confession of 
us. ‘There is no man that honours Christ whom 
Christ will not honour. This is but part of the 
general truth that we are to stand before God as 
individuals. The Bible tells of a personal judg- 
ment: ‘Every one of us shall give account of him- 
self to God.’ It speaks likewise of a personal pro- 
tection exercised by God over His people: ‘I am 
poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon me.’ 
The Almighty does not govern us merely by 
general laws. He has in mind the personal wel- 
fare of each child, and in ‘and through the laws 
His hand touches and guides him. It is the 
peerless beauty of our religion that it constitutes 
such a personal relation, so that in every moment 


of our lives we may say, as Jesus said before His 
death, ‘ Father, I come to Thee.’ 


Then, on the ‘other hand, as our confession of 
Christ is public, so will be His confession of us. 
How splendid to think of some obscure child of 
God, whose testimony to his Lord the world 
despised, crowned before angels and men with the 
approbation of the Son of God. ‘The day is com- 
ing in which the wretched judgments that are 
dictated by pride and wealth shall be reversed, 
and when honour shall be given to those who 
have been faithful to the Crucified. 


Beloved, yield thy time to God, for He 
Will make eternity thy recompense; 

rive all thy substance for His Love, and be 
Beatified past earth’s experience. 


Serve Him in bonds, until He set thee free ; 
Serve Him in dust, until He lift thee thence ; 
Till death be swallowed up in victory 
When the great trumpet sounds to bid thee 
hence. * 


The Unpardonable Sin. 


Luke xii, 10,‘ Unto him that blasphemeth against the 
Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven.’ 


Tuts is a ‘hard word.’ It stands alone. Christ 
spoke on one occasion of one unpardonable sin, 
only once and,of only one. Hence this text has in 
its solitude a terrible significance. 

The sin that hath no forgiveness! The word 
haunts us all. It is often on the tongue of the idly 
curious. It inspires the terrors of the meek egoist 
who takes a suicidal delight in singling himself out 
for the special doom of the exceptional person. 
Indeed, the terror has hit honest, wholesome men 
hard. We know how the strong mind of John 
Bunyan was harassed and disturbed by the fear of 
the unpardonable sin. He felt himself driven to 
commit the sin against the Holy Ghost. At last 
it seemed to him he had sinned the sin. He con- 
sulted an ‘ancient Christian, who agreed with 
him. John Bunyan envied the spiders on the wall 
who had not sinned salvation away. Bunyan was 
too good a Bible ‘student not to understand the 
bearing and effect of the unpardonable sin. So 
he felt a hopeless callousness (we should call it 
Nature’s wholesome reaction) settle upon him. 
He would have given a thousand pounds for a 
tear, but he could not shed one. 

{I think that the most agonising days I have 
ever passed in my life were those when my nurse 
told me I had committed the unforgivable ‘ sin 
against the Holy Ghost.’ In a fit of passion I 
had uttered the word damn.’ ? 


1. Who has committed the sin? No one who 
has misgivings about the sin has ever committed it. 
If anyone has ever suffered personal anxiety on 
the score of the unpardonable sin, let him take 
heart. The fact of his anxiety is the perfect proof 
that he has not sinned the sin. For the punish- 
ment of the sin is blindness of the eye and hard- 
ness of the heart and deadness of the conscience. 
A man who can thrill with religious fear is not 

| Christina G. Rossetti. ' 

? Frederic Harrison, Autobiographic Memoirs, 27. 
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inaccessible to the Divine influence. Such a man 
is stilli plainly under the glorious promises of 
Scripture : | ‘ Whosoever ‘will, let him take the 
water of life freely.’ ‘Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out.’ ‘ Whosoever’ 


tremendous word, and will tax the ingenuity of | 


the meekest and most obstinate egoist. The mark 
of the unpardonable man is that he does not 
want to be pardoned. 

§ There is no fear of them that fear—of them 
that say that God is telling them more and more 
every day that they are sinners exceedingly. The 
fear is of those who think anything else, who say : 
“We have'no"sin. 42 


Who sins in hope, who, sinning, says, 

‘Sorrow for sin God’s judgement stays ! 

Against God's Spirit he lies; quite stops 

Mercy with insult; dares, and drops— 
Like a scorched fly that spins in vain 

Upon the axis of its pain, 

Then takes its doom, to limp and crawl 

Blind and forgot, from fall to fall.? 


The sin is the devil’s sin 
of ‘calling evil good and good evil. The sin is 
the, denial of the good that is evident. When 
Satan. denied the virtue of Job and put his good- 
ness down. to interested motives, Satan was ham- 
mering another link i in the chain that binds him 
in the dark exile from God. To say, ‘Evil, be 
thou my Good,’ is to commit the sin. ‘To forget 
truth in personal enmity is to be on the road to 
commit the sin. If we read the passages in 
Matthew and Mark (Luke’s quotation is dissoci- 


2. What i is HT sin? 


ated from the context) we find that Christ’s warn- | 


ing was directed against those who refused to 
admit goodness and truth where goodness and 
truth were as clear as the sun. 

Christ had fierce enemies who hated Him person- 
ally. “They spoke many swords against the Son of 
Man. | Jesus tells us that these words, blasphemies 
though they might be, were pardonable. They 
might be spoken in error. The blasphemers, like 
the executioners at Calvary, knew not what they 
did. But when Christ’s goodness was manifest, 
and then men refused to recognize His goodness, 
that was) quite another matter. It was no longer 

arbour, Thoughts, a 
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a sin against the Son of Man, but a sin against 
Truth itself, a sin against the Holy Ghost. That 
sin had no forgiveness and could have no forgive- 
ness. It was an eternal sin. 

3. What is the unpardonable sin to-day? The 
unpardonable sin is a hatred of truth and blinding 
of the eyes to truth, and that is the one thing Christ 
cannot forgive. If we bear this in mind, it will 
help us to estimate the present position, if not the 
future condition, of those who do not accept 
Christ. 

(1) There are in our own country those who 
reject the light that shines and disclaim allegiance 
to Christ as absolute Lord. What shall we say of 
them? Some are hopeless. There are Free- 
thinkers who outrage free thought, and would 
replace Christian dogma by an Atheism more 
There are those who hate Christ for 
moral reasons. His life is a rebuke to theirs. His 
light reveals their shame. Their unchastity, ‘un- 
charity, anger, malice, and party spirit are so 
alien to the teaching and example of Jesus that 
it is pleasing to their lower interest to discredit 
His authority by all means in their power. Such 
are on the road to the unpardonable sin. They 
wantonly quench the spirit of ‘truth. They blind 
the light of the soul. The end can be no other 
than eternal darkness. 

(2) But there are other ‘ unbelievers,’ 
unbelief stops far short of unbelief in truth. These 
are they of whom it may be fairly said there is 
more faith in their honest doubt than in the easy 
acquiescence of the average man in the creed that 
lies nearest to him. 

{ Perhaps it would be difficult to find a better 
instance of what the unpardonable sin is not, than 
the well-known case of Darwin and the mission- 
aries. In one of his early books he enlarged on 
the degradation of the islanders in the (I think) 
Falkland group. ‘They were, he said, unamenable 
to civilization, irredeemable to the higher life of 
A mission secretary sent him evidence to the 
‘The great agnostic accepted the correc- 
He put a footnote in the next edition 


dogmatic. 


whose 


man. 
contrary. 
tion gladly. 


| of his work to the effect that he was glad to find 


he had been wrong. He also sent a contribution. 
to the funds of the Mission. Here was a true 
heart. When the great authority on Science 
stands before the great Authority on Religion (on 
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which subject Charles Darwin always expressed 
himself most modestly as being unworthy to 
adjudicate) and the true Judge of all true men, 
may we not rejoice to think that once more this 
noble lover of truth will be glad to find that he 
had been wrong, and with the sublime pagans 
of all ages declare, ‘Thou art worthy to be Judge 
offs ally 


The Material and the Spiritual. 


Luke xii. 13.—‘ And one of the company said unto him, 
Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inherit- 
ance with me.’ 


JESUS is speaking to a large crowd. One man 
in the crowd hears but is not listening. His mind 
is occupied with a concern which is all-absorbing. 
He is one of the great unemployed, and has drifted 
with the crowds who are streaming to listen to the 
Prophet of Nazareth. His brother has withheld 
the share of the inheritance which he considers 
to be due to him, and the injustice rankles in his 
breast. A word here and there arrests his atten- 
tion, as it fits in with the one subject which is 
always occupying his mind. The hypocrisy which 
is denounced fitly represents his brother’s conduct, 
and the declaration that the thing which has been 
done in secret shall be exposed openly gives him 
a momentary feeling of pleasure as he thinks of 
his brother’s secret injustice. The reference to 
being brought before magistrates and rulers sud- 
denly quickens his interest in the preacher, and the 
promise of the gift of speech which will enable a 
man to say the right thing at the right moment 
makes him elbow his way through the crowd, and 
interrupt the discourse with the request for assist- 
ance in prosecuting his case against his brother. 
‘Master,’ he cries out, ‘ tell my brother to give me 
my share of the inheritance.’ ‘There is a fierceness 
in the man’s tones which indicates suppressed pas- 
sion. ‘There is an abruptness in the address which 
reveals his self-absorption. He is unconscious of 
the thousand eyes which are turned in his direction, 
he is oblivious to the interruption he has caused. 


1. ‘ Master, speak to my brother.’ The Master 

had been speaking to him. He had been telling 

_him that there was a great revelation coming 

by and by, when a secret would be a secret no 

longer, when the whole truth would be manifest, 
1A. H. Mumford. 


and every hidden way of righteousness or wrong- 
doing would be known. He had spoken of life 
and death and the eternal soul. 
the people the blessedness of faith confessed, and 
the curse of faith denied. He had said the most 
terrible words—inward, searching, Divine words 
—about sin that ever were uttered, or ever could 
be. 
the power of it all, and the personal application 


| of it all, because he was fuming and fretting over 


two cottages and a bit of pasture land. 

It takes but little to deafen our ears to heavenly 
messages and harden our hearts against the 
suasions of the good Spirit. It takes but little to 
blind us to the wider view and the truer view. 
Look at this man who missed heaven’s mercy 
through brooding over earth’s injustice, and read 
a lesson to your own heart. ‘Think whether you 
have not given abundant entrance to the lower 
things whilst the higher have not been permitted 
even to linger on the threshold. We brood over 
some passing injustice, or that which we deem to 
be such. We let our neighbour’s unfairness eat 
into our hearts like a canker. We become full 
of bitterness concerning some challenged right in 
the world of things. 
hearts the tender and satisfying word of our God 


concerning a possession on which no man can lay | 


thievish fingers, a Divine right of which no man 
can dispossess us, ‘an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.’ 


2. But, further, this man is typical of a mighty 
and impatient host, and his fierce appeal against 
a brother’s injustice is representative of the 


He had set before | 


And one man missed the point of it all, and — 


And we shut out of our 


passionate demand for a share in the world’s | 
wealth which the poor make of the rich. There | 


is the same sense of urgency, the same indifference 
to every other question. 
ing about the spiritual when the material is so 
pressing? Why speak about the hypocrisy of the 


Pharisee when it is the greed of the brother which’. 


calls for denunciation? -If religion is to be of 
any practical value, let it busy itself with righting 
crying wrongs, and reinstating the disinherited. 
Let the preacher descend from the pulpit and settle 


the dispute between capital and labour, inherent | 
Leave the crowds who — 
have come merely to listen to a preacher, and go. 
and speak to the brother who has usurped the. 


rights and vested interests. 
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inheritance. From the individual man’s point of 
view there is reason in his demand, and justifica- 
tion for his impatience. To him nothing is of 
importance so long as his brother is left in undis- 
turbed possession of the inheritance he has usurped. 


A single word to the brother is worth more than | 


the Sermon on the Mount; the righting of his 
wrong is of more value than the Magna Charta 
of Christendom. 

It is not the interruption that Christ resents, 
it is the man’s selfish absorption that he reproves. 
It is not the man’s view of his case, but the man’s 
view of life that He condemns. ‘Man,’ He 
answers, ‘who has made me a judge or a divider 
over you?’ ‘The title is a reminder that the man 
is a unit, his case is one among millions of similar 
ones. It turns his attention to the thronging 


crowds who have an equal right to be heard, and | 


claims as important upon Christ’s attention. What 
to the individual may be of supreme concern. may 
to the race be of little moment. The man has to 
learn that there are others in the world besides 
himself and his brother, and that there are greater 
interests in life than the division of property. The 
tone is necessarily severe, but the man’s self- 
absorption has demanded it; his wrong is, to a 
certain extent, treated with unconcern, but his 
over-emphasis has necessitated it. We are all too 
much inclined to think that the world must be 
stopped while our grievance is attended to, and 
that the Almighty Himself. must intervene to 
decide the case in our favour. 


3. Can we not, then, bring into the Temple of 
God the wrongs we suffer at the hands of other 
people? Can we not lay at the feet of God, just 
and merciful, things relating to the earthly inherit- 
ance? Can we not speak to Him of those things 
that make our hearts burn, and sometimes set our 
tongues on fire? Most certainly we can. But 
we must be prepared to look at things as God 
alone can show them to us. Listen to this : ‘ Lord, 
speak to ‘my brother. Deal with the man who 
has insulted me, wronged me, cheated me.’ That 
was the plea. Now hear the answer: ‘ Beware 
of covetousness.’ 

Jesus pointed to something deeper. There was 
a complaint more subtle, more deep-seated. Per- 
haps the apportioning of life’s goods was unfair 
in the case of the brothers. . Perhaps money, ease, 


xii. 13 
liberty, leisure are untairly divided in the country 
to-day. Well, discuss that to-morrow, if you will, 
at home, at the club. But to-night think of some- 
thing more important, deeper, a worse complaint. 
‘ Beware of covetousness ’—the spirit of perpetual 
discontent with what life offers, for ever wanting 
more, for ever looking at other people’s condition 
in life, never content. 

Here is the word of Jesus—so wise, so far- 
Here is the social policy of Jesus. We 
blundering social physicians put a plaster here and 
ointment there, but the sores. break out again 
somewhere else. “The miners’ sore is mollified, 
and there follows an engineers’ eruption; that Is 
cooled, and the dockers’ irtflammation shows itself. 
The great Social Physician must be called in for 
consultation, and that at once. He will promptly 
diagnose the case. He will look beneath the mere 
skin eruptions, and pronounce on the cause of it 
all—-covetousness. Fight that. Show its hideous- 
ness, Reveal the mischief at its source—the heart 
of man, which is desperately wicked. And. then, 
when the centre is dealt with, when the disease is 
eradicated there, man will live with man as brother 
with brother. 

The social problem is not a question of adjust- 
ment of differences, or of arbitration between 
disputants; it has much deeper roots, which are 
embedded in human nature. The disease is not 
a simple eruption of the skin; it is a poison in 
the blood. It is not a mistaken conception 
of the relation between capital and labour, 
employer and employed; it is a mistaken con- 
ception of life, At the root of the social 
problem is a radical misconception as to what 
constitutes real wealth, and as to what is in- 
volved in true living. Wealth is a word whose 
root is in the moral and not in the material classifi- 
cation of thoughts. It denotes quality rather than 
quantity, refers to what a man is rather than to 
what he has, signifies the value of a man’s’ life 
rather than the amount he leaves behind. The 
current coin of thought has been debased, and the 
true prosperity of the race has suffered in conse- 
quence. Man has substituted goods for good, 
riches for richness, price for value, real estate for 
real condition, effects for effect. Instead of speak- 
ing about the good a man has done, we call atten- 
tion to his goods; in place of fixing the gaze upon 
the richness of a man’s life, we speak of his riches; 


seeing. 
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instead of inquiring the value of a man’s labour, 
we ask what is the market price. We have turned 
the clear limpid stream which rises in the heights 
of man’s moral nature and sets the seal of nobility 
upon him, namely, the desire for a richer and fuller 
life, into the turpid, foul-smelling and poisonous 
town river of avarice—the feverish desire to grasp 
and hold lands and riches and possessions. It is this 
degradation of the true conception of life that is 
at the root of the social problem. 

{I turn again ‘into the great, shadowy, faintly 
lit church [Peterborough Cathedral], with all its 
interlaced arches, its colour, its richness of form; 
I see the figures of venerable, white-robed clergy 
tabernacled stalls, a little handful of 
leisurely worshippers. The organ rises pouring 
sweet music from its forest of pipes. Hark to 
what they are singing to the rich blending of 
artful melodies :— 

‘He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things; but the rich 
He hath sent empty away.’ 

What a message to thrill through this palace 
of art, with the pleasant town without, and all 
the great trains thundering past! To whom is it 
all addressed? The spirit of that meek religion 
seems to sit shivering in its gorgeous raiment, 
heard and heeded of none, Yet here as every- 
where there are quiet hearts that know the secret ; 
there are patient women, kind fathers, loving 
children, who would think it strange and false 
if they were told that over their heads hangs the 
bright aureole of the saints. What can we do, 
we who struggle faintly on our pilgrimage, 
haunted and misled by hovering delusions, phan- 
toms of wealth and prosperity and luxury that 
hide the narrow path from our bewildered eyes? 
We can but resolve to be simple and faithful and 
pure and loving, and to trust ourselves as im- 
plicitly as we can to the Father who made us, 
redeemed us, and loves us better than we love 
ourselves.* 


in their 


Arbitrator or Preacher. 
Luke xii. 14.—‘ And he said unto him, Man, who made 
me a judge, or a divider over you.’ 
1. Curisr declines, and that deliberately, to 
exchange the position of preacher for that of 


1 A.C. Benson, The Silent Isle, 358. 


arbitrator. There is no contempt in His refusal, 
but there is that high conception of the supreme 
importance of His mission of which mere contempt 
is the shadow and not the substance. There is 
no mistaking the meaning of His refusal. In His 
conception the preacher towers above statesman 
and judge, legislator and lawyer. The: reforma- 
tion of human nature takes precedence over every 
other reform. A superficial view of life may 
invest the champion of oppression and the redresser 
of wrongs with a greater glory than that which 
it accords to the teacher; but a true insight into 
the significance of life will recognize that the 
teacher’s work is more radical, has a more potent 
influence and a more far-reaching effect. For 
one wrong which the redresser may set right, there 
are a thousand which the teacher may prevent. 
The champion of oppression in ‘denouncing a 
single wrong may stir up a dozen evil passions 
to produce their own harvest of injustice, while 
the teacher may instil a principle rich in gracious 
influence and potent in —— to celle of 
lives. 

The Beatitudes which Christ ‘utteréd on’ the 
Mount have had a more potent influence on human 
life than the legislation which proceeded from that 
other Mount, all ablaze with fire, shrouded ‘in 
gloom and tempest, and resounding with the blast 
of trumpet and the sound of words. The plat- 
form may be more popular than the pulpit, but the 
pulpit will always be more potent for good than 
the platform. 


2. The Church has madé mistakes ee. ae 
ing with social problems. 

(1) First, the Church has déalt with the’ case 
rather than’ with the cause. She has seen the 
fallen girl in the streets and she has sent out her 
sister of mercy, and opened her réfuge and shelter, 
and she has done this lovingly and tenderly in the 
spirit of Christ. But she has not gone to the root 
of the thing-—the miserable way in which girls are 
paid; has not dealt with the difficulties that young 
men have nowadays in setting up homes of their 
It is more necessary to deal with the pro- 
lific cause than with the isolated case. It is the 
same in relation to the evil of drink. It is wise 
and right to do something with the case, but we 
ought to strike more and more at the cause. The 


own. 


‘Church has taken pains to alleviate poverty, but it 
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has often been content with the soup ticket, the 
blankets and coals. ‘These are good in their way, 
but they are not enough; for, after all, it is a 
better thing to help the family to be frugal and 
thrifty, to stand upon their own feet, than con- 
stantly to be alleviating their need. If men will 
not work they ought not to eat. 

(2) The Church has also taken sides too often. 


Sometimes she has taken sides with the rich men | 


who have filled her coffers, and sometimes she has 
taken the side of the man who has been deprived 
of his inheritance. Sometimes she has been on 
the side of the classes, sometimes on that of the 
masses, thus losing that neutral position which is 
her strength, the position which her Master took 
when He said, ‘Take heed and beware of 
covetousness.. We are brought back to these 
words of His to-day, and we find in His attitude 
that He was always dealing with the heart of man; 
for to get that adjusted is the true method of 
dealing with the troubles of human life. 

A minister has no right to prostitute his pulpit 
in the service of any party of the State, and when 
a man does so the sooner his officers tell him he is 
over-stepping the limit the better it will be for 
his church. No personal idiosyncrasy should be 
allowed to enter into the sacred arena of God’s 
Church. A minister ought to stand in the midst 
of modern civilization and these great cities bear- 
ing witness to the ideals of the Kingdom of God. 
In answer to Pilate’s questionings whether he was 
a political man, Jesus replied that He was not, 
and said that He was come to bear witness to the 
truth; and He stood there knowing that the truth 
He bore witness to would have all-powerful effect. 
If all ministers would only dare to bear witness 
to the absolute truth of God’s ideals they would 
produce revolutions, because the yeast would work 
through the whole world, leavening the whole of 
society. 


3. Are ministers of Christ, then, never to inter- 
fere in social or political disputes? Listen to some 
very shrewd and weighty words which were 
uttered by the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 

‘They had been told,’ he said, ‘ that the clergy 
should preach great principles, and not meddle 
with details. That was wise, but they had also 
been earnestly entreated to preach the principles 
upon which the conditions, combinations, concilia- 
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tions, unities and harmonies of the future were to 
be based; but how could they do that if they did 
not understand the subject with which they were 
dealing? If they were to utter and enforce with 
anything like spirit, confidence, courage, effective- 
ness, those maxims which they had been told they 
must deduce from principles, they must understand 
the underlying principles; they must master them, 
they must know what the subject was to which 
their maxims were to be applied, unless they were 
to preach dry maxims and fail. . . . They might 
depend upon this, if they did not understand the 
The matters that 
they did not interfere with were matters which 
they did understand. . .. Let them hold their 
hand from detail, but let them try to understand 
these great subjects, or else their brothers of the 


| laity must hold them cheap in most things which 


they had to care about in their daily life. But 
let them not begin by saying their sympathies were 
all with the poor starved capitalist, or their sym- 
pathies were all with the poor ground workman. 
They must say their sympathies were with the 
right, and they must try to do justice as far as 
they could to both sides.’ 


Covetousness. 


Luke xii. 15,—' Take heed, and keep yourselves from 
all covetousness’ (RV). 


1. THERE is a great principle in this utterance of 
our Lord’s which governs human character and 
touches the human heart in one of its most essen- 
tial and critical points; and if we carefully 
examine the New ‘Testament, we shall very 
speedily find what that principle is. The Apostle, 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians, says that not 
many wise men, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called. Does that mean that in- 
tellect and strength and position are actual dis- 
qualifications for entering into the Kingdom of 
God? This is, indeed, to press the words un- 
fairly. He says only that not many of these 
classes do enter in, just as our Lord says, ‘ How 
hardly,’ with what difficulty, ‘ shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God!’ 

The two sayings seem to be strictly parallel, 
and to have their root in the self-same principle 
of Christian life and character. That principle 
is the one which our Lord laid down when He 
placed a little child in the midst, and said: 
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‘Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ Every man who has something 
which makes him think of himself more highly 


than he ought to think, some distinction from his | 


fellows in which he glories, and which is the basis 
of an assumed superiority over others, and pos- 
sibly contempt of them; every man who trusts, 
whether it be in his intellect, or in his birth, or 
in his credit, or in his righteousness, or in his 
money; every man who thinks that he can enter 
the heavenly kingdom in virtue of some merit of 
his own, and is not prepared to come down to the 
humble, penitent, lowly, dependent position of a 
little child, is in danger of being shut out of that 
heavenly kingdom. 

A Christian man is not sinning against Christ 
because he obtains in honourable and lawful in- 
dustry the profits of his own thought and toil, 
and so becomes wealthy; but with prosperity or 
superiority of any kind comes the danger which 
haunts success of every kind, the danger to which 
the Psalmist pointed centuries ago in that memor- 
able warning, as necessary to-day as when it was 
first given: ‘If riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them.’ You may take the word ‘ riches’ out, 
and you may put in, ‘If your popularity increase, 
if any of the good things of this life increase, 
set not your heart upon them’: to set your heart 
upon them is to shut yourself out of the heavenly 
kingdom. It is not, then, wealth that the Lord 
condemns. He does not say: ‘Take heed and 
beware of riches,’ but ‘ Take heed and beware of 
all covetousness ’"—covetousness, not of money 
only, but of all earthly distinctions; for all 
covetousness, whether of culture, or refinement, or 
social position, or large treasure, is idolatry. Ifa 
man worships the things of this world he cannot 
be a servant of God. 


2. Notice two of the most flagrant evils of 
which covetousness is the cause. 

(1) One is the present system of merciless com- 
petition. The alternatives are: ‘Use the same 
weapons as your antagonist, or be conquered and 
devoured.’ 

A circular was sent round some time ago by a 
Christian society setting questions on commercial 
morality before certain practical men. One of 
the inquiries was: Do you find it difficult to 


apply the principles of truth and justice to the 
conduct of business? Here; are some of the 
answers : 

An employer: ‘ Business is based on the gladia- 
torial theory of existence. If Christian truth and 
justice are not consistent with this, business is in a 
bad case. So is nature.’ 

Another employer: ‘ You take it evidently for 
granted that such things are unjustifiable from 
the moral standpoint; so that of course the only 
excuses one can make are that everybody does it, 
and that one must live. In my own business I 
have not much trouble of this kind, and what I 
have I generally weakly give in to.’ As to a par- 
ticular fraud sometimes practised : ‘I have never 
done this with my own hand, though my clerk does 
it. I do not like it, and hardly know what I 
should do if asked to do it myself. As it is, I 
leave it-to their own consciences, feeling I must 
live somehow, and knowing I cannot afford to lose 
a good customer.’ 

A: commercial traveller : 
but impossible. For a man is not master of him- 
self. If one would live and avoid the bankruptcy 
court, one must do business on the same lines as 
others do, without troubling whether the methods 
are in harmony with the principles of Christian 
truth and justice or not.’ What an illustration 
the commercial traveller’s reply is of the remark 
of Lord Bacon: ‘The covetous man cannot so 
properly be said to possess wealth, as that wealth 
may be said to possess him.’ 

A draper’s assistant: ‘I find it extremely diffi- 
cult. The tendency to misrepresent, deceive, or 
take unfair’ advantage under circumstances that 
daily offer the opportunity of so doing is generally 
too strong to resist where self-interest is the motive 
power of action, and the conventional morality 
the only check. To me they appear to be oppos- 
ing principles: the first of self-sacrifice; the 
second of self-interest.’ 

Even honourable firms are hampered by the 
general spirit of covetous competition: ‘If it 
were possible,’ writes another, ‘to do away with 
competition, the excuse and justification for a 
large proportion of commercial immorality would 
be gone. There would be a chance for a man to 
trade honestly with a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess. I believe there are thousands of Christian 
business men who would be glad of this chance. 


“Not only difficult, 
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They would then have a free hand, unhampered 
by the system of unjust, not to say dishonest, 
competition,’ 

(2) But besides the spirit of dishonesty with 
which covetousness poisons trade, there is the 
terrible spirit of reckless speculation. How many 
lives it has ruined! How many hearts it has 
broken! How many suicides it has caused! How 
many simple and inexperienced dupes it has over- 
whelmed in lasting misery! What do the vast 
bulk of ignorant investors know of all that is 
going on in the intricacies of the stock market? 
It has been put in this way: You, the stock 
operator, sell £100 of nothing, and you get paid 


for it. You take from that man just so much 
money. You say it is'a contract on time. You 
have no property, and do not expect to have. The | 


man who buys. does not want it. It is sold at 
thirty days. You sell 100 shares; you are to get 
for them £10,000,.If at the end of that time 
you can get the scrip for £9,000, then you have 
made £1,000; but if at the end of the time you 
have to pay £11,000, then you have lost £1,000. 
Is not all this mere tossing the business about, to 
see how much of it will stick? Is it not mere 
fiction? What has it to do with the interests of 
the concern itself, or the investors? What rela- 
tion has it to legitimate, sound, straight-forward 
business ? 

Sometimes the excitement sity into wide- 
spread mania.’ A whole people go mad together. 
In 1635 Holland was afflicted with the mania for 
speculation in tulips. At one time one bulb would 
fetch £40, another £400. | Properties worth 
£125,000 were thrown into the speculation on 
tulips. The cultivation of tulips was at length 
to discover Eldorado. The Amsterdam tulip, 
supposed to be the only one of the kind in the 
world, sold for more than £400,000. 

In 1716 France went mad over the Mississippi 
speculations. John Law persuaded the people of 
France that America was made of gold, and that 
it might all be shot into their laps. There were 
300,000 applicants for shares. ‘The cavalry had 
to disperse the crowds who wished to purchase 
stock. Five hundred temporary tents were erected 
for people to stay while waiting for their inter- 
view with the benevolent John Law. Stocks went 
iw 2,050 per cent. | ee ee etnonately terrible was 
the crash. — 
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In 1720 England became lunatic over the South 
Sea Company. ‘It was to pour the gold of Peru, 
Mexico, and the fragrant isles of the Pacific into 
our own country.’ Five millions worth of stock 
was offered at £300 a share. In a few days it 
was all taken, and twice the amount subscribed. 
‘The whole English nation was thrilled with in- 
sane excitement. The demon of covetousness raged 
amongst them like a malignant fever. Under the 
wing of that one diabolical excitement there came 
other’ stock-gambling companies; a company with 
large capital for providing universal funerals; a 
company with five millions of capital for develop- 
ing a wheel in perpetual motion; a company with 
four millions to insure people against losses by 
servants; a company with two and a half millions 
to transplant walnut trees from Virginia to Eng- 
a company for some grand undertaking of 
which nobody was to. know the secret ;.. £600,000 
shares were offered at £100 the share. In six 
hours it was subscribed! From morning till even- 
ing Change, alley was full to overflowing. with 
one dense mass of living beings, composed; of the 
most incongruous material, and, in all things save 
the mad. pursuit wherein they were employed, 
utterly opposite in their principles and feelings, 
and far asunder in their stations in life—-forget- 
ting everything in the deep and hazardous game 
they were playing for worldly treasures, and for 
riches, which, if won, were liable to: disappear 
within an hour of their creation. . .....Men and 
women of every profession and condition neglected 
their business, disregarded their, engagements, to 
whirl along in the stream, to be engulfed in one 


land ; 


short week \in the wild sea of bankruptcy.’ ? 
A True Life. 
Luke xii 35.—‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 


abundance of the things which he possesseth.’ 


For nothing are we under greater obligation to 
Christianity than for this, that it so corrects the 
common and current definition of life that no man 
who comes within the scope of its direct influence 
can have the same view of life after as before. 
It is no violence to truth to call a Christian a new 
creature, for though he is the same personality 
in the same body, he has new feelings, new ideals, 
and new relations. And feelings, ideals, and rela- 
tions make up about three-thirds of life. 


1W.M. Sinclair. 
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Here, then, are the two doctrines of life we 
find among men. The first is this: The purpose 
of life is to get, to keep, to have. That is most 
valuable which is most real. The most real things 
are those you can see, and hold, and lock up in the 
safe. No man begins to live until he learns the 
value of money. He lives the largest life who 
accumulates the most money. To live and die 
with only a little money is to live a little life. 

And this is the other: The purpose of life is 
to develop the highest powers. The highest 
faculties are not developed by contact with the 
visible. No man begins to live until he learns 
the value of other things than money. It is 
possible to live a large life on little capital. He 
lives the largest life who has the greatest resources 
of satisfaction. To live and die with nothing but 
money is to live in vain. 

Have we not met these doctrines, and do we 
not meet them every day? Are they not our 
doctrines? Are we not living under one or other 
of them at this moment? Are we not often con- 
fused, living under one to-day and the other 
to-morrow ? 

Let us get the right idea of life and adhere 
to it: ‘Let us settle in our minds once for all 
what life, the best life, consists of, and strive to 
realize that. 


1. Life is to be. Being involves everything, and 
especially doing. As a man must breathe to exist, 
so he must be to do. It is worth our while to 
watch this sequence, for it is more than sequence : 
it is the law of cause and effect. It is because 
men will be wiser than God, and exalt doing at 
the expense of being, that the Church is full of 
discouraged or indifferent Christians. Here is the 
explanation of the apparent fact that Christen- 
dom is going back to paganism in the very light 
of the Dayspring from on high. ‘ Never mind 
your beliefs, feelings, what you are pleased to call 
your Christian experience,’ we are told. ‘ Do the 
right thing, whatever you feel, and doing will 
become habit and habit character.’ 

‘There are times, the best of us know, when we 
seem to struggle through our Christian life from 
no deeper or higher motive than a sense of duty, 
when we feel that all we can do is to hold fast 
our faith with cold, icy will, refusing to give more 
place than we can help to doubt. There are times 


when it seems as if nothing were left us but to 
do, when we see not a star from horizon to 
horizon, when we feel not a single inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost in our heart. How do we know 
on a gloomy winter day that there is, behind those 
elements of rain, sleet, snow, mist, clouds, behind 
an atmosphere saturated with discomfort, a sun 
which sustains the life of the universe? We 
know because of the times when we have basked 
in the sunshine, bathed ourselves in its warmth. 
We know because we live, move, and have our 
physical being in the benign influence which is 
none the less potent though clouds and darkness 
are round about us. Could we not say the sun is 
we should not be here to say anything. So, in our 
spiritual life, the power to fight the good fight of 
faith in the shadow-days and sunless valleys of our 
pilgrimage is simply the power of beizng—as real, 
though apparently unfelt, as when we were 
suffused in its glory in the moments of our trans- 
figuration. 


Brother, thy heart is cold, 
And round thy prayer 

There spreads no balmy kindness of the air; 
And in the text where dwelt of old 
A message rich and manifold, 

Silence inhabits, and a grey despair. 


Vex not thine aching head— 
Our God is wise : 

By many a route He sends His folk supplies : 
To one He dealeth household bread, 
And for another, fiercely led 

By desperate marches, lo! the manna lies. 


And this I surely know— 
The Wise is just : 
He doth not starve the heart that fain would 
trust : 
Thy faith shall wake in happy glow, 
Or, passing when the night is low, 
Shall build immortal pinions from her dust. 


2. Life is to do. For doing is being in action. 
“When a man becomes holy,’ says a good theo- 
logian—and what is holiness, if it be not whole- 
ness of being?—‘ when a man becomes holy, the 
| next thing is that there shall be holiness in action.’ 
_ And there will be. Doing is as faithful to being 


1 Frederick Langbridge, Little Tapers, 37.’ 
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as the shadow is to the substance. It is a com- 
monplace to remark that health forces activity. 


When a man is in fine health toil is not toil, it is 


a pleasure; but if the health be wanting, the same 
toil is only pain. 


Someone has written about the expulsive power | 


of a motive. 
Take a mother who is watching over her sick 
child with a tenderness, an anxiety, which is 
among the things most like God in human life. 
You go to her and say: 


skilful nursing you can command; pay particular 
attention to all hygienic conditions and directions.’ 
And if that mother does not take you for a fool, 
it will be because she thinks you are a lunatic. 
Tell her to do all she can for the child! Tell 
her to breathe! She would do till she died with- 
out knowing she had done anything. How do you 
explain this solicitude, this intense self-abnegation ? 
It is simply prompted by duty? Used in such a 
connection the word would smite her heart as an 
insult. She does because she loves, and love is the 
highest expression of being. 


When our Lord said of Mary that she had 
“chosen the better part,’ it was no arbitrary praise 
of Mary at the expense of Martha. Jesus was 
simply putting first things first. He was illustrat- 
ing the truth that mechanical doing, a soulless 
activity, may easily begin in itself, and as easily 
end there. Mary was using a supreme oppor- 
tunity to feed the springs of being. This is the 
point of Christ’s commendation; and you have 
but to trace her subsequent history to see how that 
being resolved itself into doing. All worthy doing 
is but the product of that being which in God’s 
final analysis is character; and character is the 
only possession which can stand the test, survive 
the fire, which shall prove every man’s work of 
what sort it Is. 


3. Life is to do without. Inscribed on the tomb- 
stone of one of the most useful men of this 
century is a quotation from one of his own 
speeches to this effect: ‘ My wealth consists not 
in the abundance of my possessions, but in the few- 
ness of my wants.’ That is healthier reading, and 
far more Scriptural than some such words as 
these: ‘Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,’ over some earth-bound thing who needed 


Its impulsive power is even greater. © 


‘Please do all you can | 
for the child; get the best medical help, the most | 


| 


not to die because he never was anything but dead 
while he lived, whose pitiable apology for a soul 
made the very angels weep as they dropped their 
infinitesimal burden into the cleansing fires of 
God’s holiness. 

He who is, has. But the converse of this is not 
necessarily true, that he who has, is. Are any of 
you men eating out your heart because you are 
not making more money, because you are not a 
few rungs higher in the ladder of ambition, be- 
cause the abundance of your possessions is not more 


real to you and apparent to others? Are any of 
you women—for women suffer more than men 
| from this self-created sorrow—-are you dis- 


| appointed, dissatisfied, because you have not a 


bigger income, a bigger house, means to lift you 
into a coveted society, because you have not heaven 
only knows what? 

This dissatisfaction the case of man 
woman, in given circumstances, may be natural 
and reasonable. Life, to be life, need not shed its 
legitimate ambitions, or despise the pleasant things 
of the world. Life is not to be unclothed, but 
clothed upon. The moment, however, this dis- 
satisfaction turns to envy, jealousy, discontent, or 
covetousness, the measure of such feeling is the 
measure of our distance from God. It is the lie 
thrown in the face of Christ when He says: 
“Your life consisteth not in the abundance of your 
possessions.’ 

{A personal friend of that quaint and original 
Methodist preacher, Peter Mackenzie, was telling 
me a suggestive story about him the other day. 
Some years before his death he was in a railway 
accident, the effects of which seemed likely to end 
his singularly useful public life. When he was 
a little better, a trusted friend and adviser urged 
him to claim for damages. After a time he con- 
sented, and fixed the amount of compensation to 
be applied for. His friend strongly protested that 


in or 


| the amount was not half of what he ought to ask, 


and less than half of what he could get; but Mr. 
Mackenzie refused to put it higher. ‘It is 
enough, he held. ‘hen, looking his friend 
solemnly in the face, he said in his own character- 
istic way: ‘Eh, mon, but I shall have to cross 
the Jordan one day, cross the Jordan; and if I 
have a sixpence then that was badly gotten, it will 
sink me, it will sink me! ’? 


1 Ambrose Shepherd 
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Yet in'thy thriving still misdoubt some evil; 
Lest gaining gain on thee, and make thee dimme 
To all things else. Wealth is the conjurer’s devil ; 
Whom when he thinks he hath, the devil hath 
him. 
Gold thou mayest safely touch; but if it stick 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick. 


What skills it, if a bag of stones or gold 

About thy neck do drown thee? Raise thy 
head ; 

Take starres for money: starres not to be told 

By any art, yet to be purchaséd.t 


Possessions or Persons. 


Luke xii. 15.—‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,’ 


Tue parable which gives us our text was called 
out by an interruption. It is not one of the logical 
links in Christ’s sermon; it is an interpolation. 
Jesus was discoursing upon the trials of life, and 
upon the providences which overrule them; upon 
the persecutions of the righteous, and upon the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit which sustains the 
righteous in the midst of persecutions. Just when 
He reached this solemn part of His sermon one of 
His hearers, who was thinking of gold and lands 
and material possessions, broke in upon Him with 
a matter wholly irrelevant: ‘ Master, bid’ my 
brother divide my father’s estate with me.’ So 
sudden was the interruption that the sermon was 
literally shattered. 

But while Christ’s sermon was broken in twain, 
the eccasion was not lost. The Master used the 
interruption as an opportunity for speaking this 
noted parable, which exposes the fatal folly of 
allowing material things to have the supreme place 
in human life. We owe some of the finest parables 
of our Lord to the narrowness 'and the folly and 
the sins of men. ‘The bigotry of the Pharisees 
called out the parables of ‘The Lost Piece of 
Money,’ ‘The Lost Sheep,” and ‘The Lost Son.’ 
And here the grasping character of this unnamed 


man calls out the parable of ‘The Rich Foo! ’. 


1. To a Christian, things are of no account 
compared with persons; they have worth only 
as they subserve persons. Our religious organiza- 
tions and institutions are all means to an end; 


1 George Herbert. 


they become useless, they may even become harm- 
ful and poisonous, unless they minister to the 
spirits of living men. Our theology grows vital 
when it turns away from abstractions and goes 
back into partnership with flesh and blood. It 
may almost be said that a man’s Christianity is 
tested by the way in which he regards faces in the 
street. Browning’s biographer has described how 
the poet looked at the fellow-creatures he met. 
To him, each one of them wore some expression, 
some blend of eternal joy and eternal sorrow, not 
to be found in any other countenance... He was 
hungrily interested in all human beings, but it 
would have been quite impossible to say of Brown- 
ing that he loved humanity. He did, not love 
humanity, but men. His sense of the difference 
between one man and another would have made 
the idea of melting them all into a lump called 
humanity simply loathsome and prosaic. For 
Browning ‘believed that to every man that ever 
lived on this earth has been given.a definite and 
peculiar confidence of God.’ . 
For generations we have been attending to 
economic results, and leaving human, results to 
take care of themselves. But to-day we realize 
that, if the choice must be made, we ought to do — 
the exact opposite. For we are beginning to under- _ 
stand at last the burden of that eloquent prophet 
whom God sent to rebuke England for her world- 
liness and secularity: ‘There is no wealth but 
Life—Life including all its powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration. That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings.’ Civilization, 
said Baron Liebig, is economy of power, and Eng- 
lish power is coal. Civilization, retorted Ruskin, | 
is, the making of civil persons. - ‘And English | 
power is by no means coal, but, indeed, of that 
which veg 
When the whole world turns to coal 
Then chiefly lives.’ 


The same principle has its application to ethics — 
as well as'to economics. Nay, it enters into the | 
substance and fibre of ethics, which can never be | 
reduced to a subject of abstract speculation. Ger- | 
many may admonish us on this point: ‘In no | 
country is psychology more studied, and in no 
country is human nature less understood.’ To-day . 
we have begun to revolt against the tyranny of@ 
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abstractions and to take refuge once more among 
the children who are partakers of flesh and blood. 
We used to argue in an abstract way about the 
British army, until we learned to talk fondly and 
proudly of ‘our men at the front.’ 
is the symbol of a spiritual conversion. For it is 
the one grand characteristic of Christianity that it 
translates abstractions into personalities. After all 
is said, good and evil are mere names unless they 
stand for personal qualities. 
have no proper moral meaning except when they 
describe the relations between persons. And the 
essence of immorality lies in treating a living 
person as if he were no better than a thing. 
Slavery is hateful because it involves dealing with 
human beings as though they were chattels. We 
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That change | 


Right and wrong | 


do despite to God when we take a fellow-creature, | 


made in God’s image, and turn that fellow- 
creature into the mere instrument of our own 
profit or our own self-indulgence. 


2. Nor have we the right to turn ourselves into 
instruments of profit or pleasure. You call your- 
self a man of business and then you treat yourself 
as if you were not a man. In business you do or 
countenance what you repudiate in character. 
But in a sense there is no such thing as business; 
there are only men and women making, buying, 
and selling a variety of things, which we choose to 
call business. There is no such thing as politics; 
there are the agents or the victims of what we 
name politics. ‘There is no such thing as culture; 
there are only cultured people, and, therefore, 
when we speak of the relation of the gospel to 
these names, we misconstrue both the gospel and 
the concerns of life. In the records of the New 
Testament you will look in vain for dissertations 
on science and education, on social problems or 
charity organization. 

There was no proud jargon on the lips either 
of our Lord or of His disciples about ‘ questions 
of the day.’ For Him as for them there was but 
one question of the day, and that was man’s per- 
sonality. Our Lord had nothing to say about 
‘problems’; the problem was man himself, and 
the supreme thing about man was not his 
science, or his business, but his frail, erring, 
wayward humanity. The Christian faith in 
effect says just this: ‘Your politics and busi- 
ness, your avocation, whatever it may be— 
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that is very important no doubt, but it is not 
you, and it is you yourself that counts; and 
if that self is touched by the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
regenerated, converted, sanctified, your human in- 
terests will not greatly matter; they will all be 
sound and sweet. Had our Lord allied His 
mission to the passing show of the world, the 
Christian religion would indeed have long been 
out of date. Human occupations, interests, and 
pleasures change from age to age; the constant 
factor is man, and it is he himself that needs the 
Saviour; whether he be a ploughman or an 
artist matters not; what matters is that he is a 
man. ‘A man’s life consisteth not in things,’ 
abundant or otherwise; a man’s life or soul is just 
the life or soul of a man. 

| There is a kind of monument more than once 
still to be met with in our old English Cathedrals, 
which was meant to teach this truth in what would 
now be called a realistic way. Above, perhaps, 
lies the figure of a great Prelate, arrayed in his 
full pontificals, with cope, and mitre, and pastoral 
staff, possibly raising his right hand as if still in 
the act of benediction, and surrounded with all 
the symbols of his high order and his spiritual and~ 
temporal jurisdiction, while carved angels support 
the broidered cushion on which he rests his head, 
and with his feet he treads upon the young lion 
and the dragon—the moral, or social, or political 
opponents of the Church’s rule; and below this 
figure, so beautiful in form, so emblazoned with 
colour, there lies on a lower ledge another. It is 
a well-nigh naked corpse, emaciated almost to a 
skeleton, in which the ribs and joints are each 
articulated with a painfully literal exactness, while 
a worm is gnawing the vitals or protruding from 
the brain. Above is the Prelate still swathed and 
encrusted in the accumulated honours of high 
ecclesiastical position. Beneath is the man, lying 
as every man sooner or later must lie, stripped of 
all earthly decorations, in the nakedness and cor- 
ruption of the grave. Do you say that such a con- 
ception belongs to the coarseness of mediaeval art? 
Do not impair the force, it may be, of even un- 
welcome truth by an adjective conveying a narrow 
and unwarranted judgment. No, that portraiture 
is not merely medieval, whatever hands may first 
have fashioned it; it is Christian, it is human, it 
is true now, it will be to the end of time; it pro- 
claims the eternal contrast between the honour 
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which may surround us in life, deservedly or un- 


deservedly, and the forfeiture of all honour that | 


cometh not from God only, which surely awaits 
us all in death. 
aspect of the truth, that ‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’ + 


Bless us, all the while 
How sprucely we are dressed out, you and I! 
A second, and the angels alter that.® 


3. Apply this in three directions— 

(1) To remember that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth should shape and control our notions of 
progress, civilization, improvement. What do 
men really mean, nine times out of ten, when they 


employ these fascinating and attractive terms? 


Do they not too often mean only something that | 
she possesses is in a fair way to lose them. 


takes place in that which is outside man, instead 
of in man’s real self, the seat and centre of his 
life? “Take an instance. 
into a country neighbourhood and meet a person 
who says that everything is looking up: that the 
“progress and improvement are quite astonishing. 
I ask for an explanation, and he proceeds to say 
that a new railway has just been opened; that 
they are now only six hours from London; that 
there are now two posts in the day; that the farms 
are well let; that the squire has been rebuilding 
his cottages on an improved model; that it is a 
great advantage to have the telegraph and a Post- 
office Savings-bank. Do I say that these things 
are without their value, or other than great bless- 
ings which God, in His Providence, has bestowed ? 
Certainly not: but the question is whether they 
are the decisive tests of real improvement in the 
life of a-being like man. If man be what the 
Christian Revelation tells us he is,—a spirit with 
a material form attached to him, a spirit on pro- 
bation here for a short space of years, and with 
an eternity before him—how can that be any 
true improvement in a town or country neigh- 
bourhood which does not take account of this 
fundamental fact in his existence? 
(2) Again, look at our common way of estimat- 
ing the prosperity of a Church. We count up its 
sacred buildings; we calculate the amount of its 


1H. P. Liddon, Passiontide Sermons, 267. 
2 Browning. 


It is a vivid exhibition of one | 


I happen to go down | 
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fixed or variable income; we survey and value the 
social consideration or political weight accorded 
to its ministers; we regard them as members of a 
‘profession ’ to be measured by the same standards 
of failure or success as any other—as officers in the 
army or members of the bar. For us, too often, 
the Church is of the earth earthy, because we 
see in it nothing else; we are so engrossed in the 
study of its outer husk that we have no eye for 
realities within. Yet a Church is nothing if 
it be not a congregation or home of souls; and 
the condition of these souls—their faith, their hope, 
their love, their repentance, their power over the 
insurgent forces within and the assailing forces 
without them, their ability to maintain true com- 
munion with the Invisible Source of life—is the 
point really worth thinking of. The Church | 
whose life, in the judgment of her members, con- | 
sists in the abundance of outward things which | 
It was 
not so when Peter said, ‘ Silver and gold have I 
none; but such as I have give I thee’; it will not 
be so when the Bride of the Lamb is finally sum- 
moned to the Eternal Presence-Chamber. 

(3) Once more, what is the view. we individu- — 
ally take ‘of whatever God may have entrusted 
us with for a few brief years in the way of 
capital and income? Do we let our heart go out 
into it, thinking only or chiefly of how we can | 
increase its amount? or do we bear in mind that — 
it is utterly outside our real selves, that we dis- 
pose of it for a very short time, and shall have to 
answer for our way of doing so? In the Sermon — 
on the Mount, our Lord insists on the unselfish — 
and sincere discharge of the duties of almsgiving, | 
prayer, and fasting; and of these, assuredly the | 
first is not the least. Only when we remember 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the things which | 
he posseseth shall we know how to sit easily to 
property and handle it conscientiously. “The com- _ 
munism of the younger brother in the parable, and | 
the resolute selfishness of the elder are equally . 
persistent and equally deplorable. The real ques- — 
tion for all of us is, What shall we hereafter 
desire to have felt about that which God has with- 
held? what shall we desire to have done with 
that which by His gift we have, be it much or | 
little? what shall we desire ourselves to be when © 
we know that the end of life is close upon us? } 
Most assuredly that question is vital: it cannot 
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be pondered too often or too carefully; and in | 


answering it let us never forget that a man’s life— 
that in him which will not perish at death—‘ con- 


sisteth not in the abundance of the things which | 


he possesseth.’ 

{I cannot call riches better than the baggage 
of virtue; the Roman word is better, ‘ impedi- 
menta’; for as the baggage is to the army, so is 
riches to- virtue; it cannot be spared nor left be- 
hind, but it hindereth the march; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
victory; of great riches there is no real use, except 
it be in the distribution; the rest is but conceit.+ 


§ I believe we sum up the Christian attitude to 


wealth when we say that our Lord regarded it | pie 
| to send the gospel to the perishing. 


as a stewardship with which we are entrusted. 
Like all other gifts of life it is to be put to the 
largest and most fruitful use. It is not to be used 
merely as though it belonged to us; we are to 


think of it as loaned to us by God, and therefore | 


to be used according to His will and purpose. 
The talents are placed in our hands, but we are 
to remember Who put them there and that the 
day will come when we must render account of 
the use we have made of them. Even the man 
to whom comparatively little has been given will 
be judged by his use of that little. ‘He that is 
faithful in little is faithful also in much.’ ? 


The Peril of the Rich Man. 


Luke xii, 16, —' The ground of acertain rich man brought 
forth plentifully.’ 


The gorgeous canvas of the morn, 
The sprinkled gaiety of grass, 

The sunlight dripping from the corn, 
The stars that hold high-vestured mass, 


The shattered grandeur of the hills, 
The little leaping lovely ways 

Of children, or what beauty spills 
In summer greens and autumn grays. 


These are not gained by any toil 

Of groping hands that plead and plod, 
But are the unimpoverished spoil 

Poured from the bursting stores of God.* 


1 Bacon, Essays, ‘ Of Riches’. 
2S M. Berry, Graces of the Christian’ Character, 172. 
8 Orrick Jobns, 


xii, 16 


There was no sin in the increase of this man’s 
| goods. He became rich in the most honest way— 
through the products of the ground. His gain was 
not through another man’s loss. He had not 
advanced rents or charged a larger percentage 
on loans. Everybody was better off, and all was 
the honest gift of Heaven to him and to them, 
and this was his question, ‘ What shall I do with 
it?’ 

God who gave the increase had pointed out 
what he should do with it. However prosperous 
the many, there are always with us the children of 
poverty, of misfortune, of ignorance, of immor- 
ality. It was in the rich man’s power to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to teach the ignorant, 
He had the 
opportunity which many men wish they had, of 
being God’s steward. He had the opportunity in 
which many men, rich like himself, find their 
greatest joy—the_ opportunity of doing good to 
their fellow-men in the name of God. Men who 
through thrift, through inheritance, or through 
the unearned increase of wealth have become rich 
have heard Christ speaking to them from the steps 
of the Chamber of Commerce on the things of the 
soul, and they have entered into His spirit and used 
their opportunities for that sweetest of all luxuries, 
the luxury, of doing good. But now the question 
is, ‘ What will this man of our text do with it?’ 
Sudden or great alteration in fortune or in cir- 
cumstance is the severest test of what a man really 
is. [here are men in limited circumstances who 
will tell you that if they were rich they would 
foster every good cause. But let wealth come 
suddenly, abundantly, and it is not so clear what 
they will do. It will reveal very unexpected 
things in their nature. And this man is now under 
that test. (Good times have carried men near to 
God in gratitude and in a sense of responsibility, 
and good times have carried multitudes away 
from God in pride, in pleasure, in the selfishness 
of a little soul. 


1. The first and most obvious peril of the rich 
man is the sin of avarice: the inordinate desire 


_of accumulation. To the ‘ rich fool’ his property 


was the one centre of all his thoughts, hopes, and 
aims. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘shall I do?’ (Observe 
that he uses the same aeons expression which, in 
another. connection, is applied to eternal life: 


xi. 16 
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‘What shall 1 do to inherit eternal life?’ in yet 
another case to the salvation of the soul: ‘*What 
shall I do to be saved?’.) ‘The rich fool has no 
ideal, no aspiration, no desire, no hope for the 
future beyond the mere pleasure of acquisition. 
He is engrossed in the thought of the ‘abundance 
of the things which he possesses. ‘This is more 
than mere short-sightedness. It is fatal misdirec- 
tion of desire: it is avarice—‘ covetousness which 
is idolatry.’ Avarice means eagerness for gain 
beyond the limit necessary to a man’s station in 
life; and it is a sin against God and against 
society. It is a sin against God, because it im- 
plies the withholding of the heart from God. 
Money becomes an idol, the making of money a 
religion, for ‘that is truly a man’s religion, the 
object of which fills and holds captive his soul and 
heart and mind—in which he trusts above all 
things which above all things he longs for and 
hopes for.’ It is a sin against society, because 
wealth is a social good; to withhold it from doing 
“service to our fellow-men is a breach of the eighth 
commandment; to hoard, conceal, or amass it be- 
yond limit for private ends is, in a sense, to steal it. 

Here, then, we have a characteristic Christian 
principle : the importance of due limitation in the 
acquisition of wealth. Yet Aristotle anticipates it 
to some extent when he says that sufficiency of 
wealth, if a good life be held in view, is not un- 
limited; and when he adds the remark that the 
tendency to limitless acquisition is eagerness for 
life, but not for good life. 


2. A second peril of the rich is selfishness in 
expenditure. The rich fool speaks of ‘ my goods,’ 
‘my fruits,’ ‘my barns.’ In the same way Nabal, 
the churl of David’s time, says: ‘Shall I take 
my bread and my water and my flesh that I have 
killed, and give it unto men whom I know not 
whence they be?’ The man makes self his centre; 
to him enlargement of wealth means not larger 


liberality in distribution, but increased luxury in 


personal expenditure. He has that perverted sense 
of the ‘sacredness’ of property which is not, we 
fear, very uncommon, Property is indeed ‘ sac- 
red’; but in what sense? It is sacred because 
the use of it is subject to the moral law of God, 
and also because the possessor of it has a sacred 
right to protection in the fulfilment of his social 
duty. Property is not sacred in the sense that a 
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man may do what he wills with his own. The 
gospel, as we have seen, claims wealth for human 
society; demands its use as an instrument in the 
promotion of public well-being. The evangelical 
law supersedes the requirement of mere civil law. 
‘He,’ says Wycliff in his treatise on Civil Lord- 
ship, ‘ who in accordance with human rights trans- 
gresses in the use of his riches the boundaries rixed 
by the law of the Lord, sins against the Lord.’ 
Here we have another Christian principle regulat- 
ing the use of wealth: not the minimum which 
human law requires, but the maximum which evan- 
gelical law directs, is to be the measure of the 
right use of property. 

{| The whole story of Miller’s personal experi- 

ences conveys a beautiful contrast of faith with 
the surrounding materialism of the world and the 
carnal Christian. ‘This faith of his is like the 
rainbow in the great landscape of Rubens, domin- 
ating the whole picture. The idea that to walk 
with God in the path of simplicity and self-denial 
brings any touch of dour discontent or hard un- 
reality.is scouted. Very plain-spoken is he to any 
worldly Christian who says: ‘I seek to enjoy 
life; I live up to my income.’ It is quite evident 
that Miller not infrequently comes face to face 
with such pitiful representatives of a Faith the 
very essence of which is, not getting but giving; 
and upon occasion he smites them hip and thigh. 

‘Live up to your income?’ he cries, ‘ well, I 
have not so learned of my adorable Lord and 
Master, the Lord Jesus. True enjoyment of life 
does not consist in seeking how much we can 
spend on ourselves, but how much we can minister 
to the comfort and happiness of others, both tem- 
porally and spiritually.’ 1 


3. A third peril of riches is implied in the words 
of the rich fool to himself: ‘ Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease.’ 
Notice here the fatal effect of misused wealth in 
the paralysing of moral and spiritual effort. Our 
Lord says in’ another passage recorded by Luke, 
“Woe unto you rich, for ye have received your 
consolation.’ Not on rich men as such is this woe 
pronounced ; but on those who yield to the tempta- 
tions of wealth—who are contented and at ease. 
Christ points to the danger of a growing insensi- 
bility to the claims and appealing needs of others; 


1 The Life of George Muller, 348. 
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the gradual closing of the spiritual eye to all high 
objects of hope, love, and fear; the gradual 
hardening of the heart and conscience. 


‘When I go to church there is one prayer which 
I say with my whole soul: 
wealth, Good Lord, deliver us.’ The chief danger 
of large possessions lies in their power to blind, 
harden, benumb the spiritual faculties. Material 
comfort and luxury tend gradually to deaden the 
soul; to kill out all high aspirations; to form a 
crust about us which the calls to social service 
and helpfulness cannot pierce; to undermine en- 
tirely the sense of need and moral misery to which 
faith in a Redeemer and Saviour can make appeal. 


It is re- | 


lated of Mr. Cobden that he once observed, | 


In all time of our | 


In fact, the dangers of wealth are like those of | 


an incessant life of business. 
§ There is a striking passage in St. Bernard’s 
book addressed to Pope Eugenius III., in which 


he warns the Pope of the peril of being constantly — 


immersed 


of the Roman see. 
all this mass of routine work should lead him 
whither he would not. ‘ Ask you whither ?—to a 
hard heart. . . . And what is a hard heart? A 
heart neither broken by compunction, nor softened 
by pity, nor moved by prayers, nor yielding to 
threats; a heart ungrateful for benefits .. . 
inhuman in dealings with men, presumptuous to- 
wards God; a heart forgetful of the past, negli- 
gent of present opportunity, blind to the future. 
. . . In one word—that I may sum up all the 
evils of this one dreadful evil—a heart that fears 
not God nor regards man.’ And surely we might 
add: ‘So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, 
and is not rich toward God ’.1 
{ Writing of a wealthy Christian, who in the 
garniture of his mansion and estate displayed an 
elegant taste, John Wesley proceeds: ‘ He makes 
his place a little paradise. He thanks God for 
these things, and looks through them.’ . . . The 
rich fool in the parable left God out. No grati- 
tude, love, nor sense of obligations to the great 
Giver. Godliness is the substance of gold and 
the salt of success; the sense of God, His blessing, 
and. His claims alone give charm and permanence 
to little paradises and big ones. ‘Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
. 1R.L Ottley. 
iii 4. —aA. 


in’ the multifarious secular business | 
which, in those days; pressed upon the occupant | 
He bids Eugenius beware lest | 
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ease, eat, drink, be merry.’ He left-the-soul-out, 
for evidently he confounded it with the stomach. 
Fatal omission! ‘This blunder is the canker of 
gold, the moth of purple, the blight of roses. 
‘Beloved, I pray that in all things thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, even as thy soul pros- 
pereth.’ Material advantage without, or in excess 
of, strength and ripeness of character is a gilded 
calamity, a sparkling disease, a poisoned banquet. 
‘Layeth up treasure for himself.’ The rich fool 
left society out. Gold and gems grasped in a 
selfish spirit turn to dust and ashes. We find the 
secret of God’s gifts only as we share them. 
“Much goods laid up for many years.’ He left 
eternity out. Short-sightedness, indeed, which 
deprives terrestrial prosperity of all great meaning. 
“He thanks God for these things, and looks 
through them.’ It is what we see beyond that 
transfigures and consecrates the things of time and 
sense.' 


‘What shall I do? My barns are filled ; 
I'll pull them down, and greater build.’ 


And Lazarus lying at thy gate, 
All sores, content for crumbs to wait! 


Canst thou not spare one barley load 
For Ruth, who left her land for God? 


This widow’s meal one hand could hold, 
That widow’s sons for slaves are sold. 


A hundred saints are daily fed 
In caves, with Obadiah’s bread. 


‘T have no room.’ Oh, idle words, 
When men of God are fed by birds! 


Didst thou not know the little lad— 
Five loaves, two fishes, all he had— 


Who gave his store to Christ, and then 
Saw fed therewith five thousand men? 


O man, the Son, the Christ of God, 
Himself walks hungry on the road! 


He that spared not the barren tree, 
Beware, rich fool, He spare not thee.” 


Vw. tL. Watkinson, 7he Education of the Heart, 226. 
2 Life and Letters of J. P Struthers,378. 
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The Rights of the Soul. 
Luke xii. 19.—‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 


for many years.’ 


In these words, taken from the parable of the 
Rich Fool, as it is called, the man addresses his 


own soul. ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 


for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and 


be merry.’ This is what the man says to the soul. 
The question for us is, What did the soul say to 
the man? The soul has its own thoughts. 
soul has its own rights. The soul has its own 
ideals. How did it feel and act? How ought 
it to feel and act? If the soul was in touch with 


God, a soul conscious of its own wonderful possi- | 
ae : 4 
bilities, of its own nature, of its own needs, and of | 


its own immortality, it recewed the man’s words 
with indignation. The true soul’s indignation 
can be judged by God’s indignation. God’s in- 
dignation is expressed in the title which He gives 
the man of the parable, ‘ Thou fool.’ 
soul is of kin with God, and feels as God feels, 
and talks as God talks, and uses the names which 
God uses in denominating things and persons. 


There are three things which the soul says to 
the man. 

1. I have this against thy proposition, O man— 
there is no God in it. From beginning to end 
it is atheistic. I have heard thee talk, and the 
leading word in thy talk has been the word ‘ my.’ 
‘My lands.’ ‘ My barns.’ ‘My goods.’ ‘My 
corn.’ ‘My soul.’ No God. No homage. 
No worship. No gratitude. It is all ‘me and 
mine.’ But God, whom thou wilfully dost 
exclude, owns everything. The corn is His: it 
grew on His earth, was watered by His rain and 
ripened by His sun. ‘The barns are His: His 
forests grew the timber out of which they have 
been built. Thou dost not even own thy life; it 
was given thee of God, to be returned to Him by 
and by beautiful and transfigured by holy deeds. 

Life is an insipid, a dull, an unattractive thing 
until God comes into it. It is like a stained-glass 
window, which is only bits of coloured glass till 
the sunshine gleams behind it. But how magni- 
ficent is the window when thus lighted; it flashes 
into purple and gold, and breaks forth into the 
splendour as of precious stones. Life is beautiful 
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The | 


A true | 


when lighted with the love and the purposes and 
glory of God. You propose no God, and no 
Christ; but God and Christ are my chief and © 
constant need. You offer me only ‘ goods.’ I 
need pardon; I need redemption; I need purifi- 


| cation; I need preparation for the day of judg-— 


ment. Of what service would ‘ goods’ be to me 
before the great white throne? 

{I am sorry to say there are poor fools as well | 
as rich fools. No matter on what rung of the 
social ladder a man happens to stand, if he ignores 
God, if he caters for his own life without taking 
God into consideration, he is a fool. That is 
why there is such folly in the Press, such folly in 
the popular magazines, such folly in the romantic 
literature of the day, such folly and worse than 
folly in the daily actions of mankind. The fool 
in the Gospel story lived as if there were no God. 
That is why he was a fool. He congratulated 
himself on the fact that he had many more years 
in which to enjoy himself. Well, we are all 
going to live for a great many more years. ‘We 
are all going to live eternal years, but not here. 

Ask the average man if he is ready for death, 
and in the majority of cases you will find that 
he is ready—from the world’s point of view. He 
has made his ‘will, he has insured his life, he has 
taken care, according to his means, that his wife 
and.children shall not be left penniless, and if he 
is rich enough, he may even have bequeathed a 
museum or a picture gallery to his native town. 
Oh yes, he is’ ready enough to die, or at least he 
has, in his own estimation, made all the prepara- 
tions he can think of in anticipation of an early 
death: ‘ 

Only unhappily he has left out the most impor- ~ 
tant of all. He has made no provision for his 
life after death. He has lived as a self-existent 
and self-sufficient being, without attempting to 
foster his spiritual growth in order to enter, not 
utterly unequipped, upon his spiritual life. Did 
he, indeed, act with as little foresight in regard 
to the things of this world, he would be the first 
to admit and endorse his own folly.1 


2. Then, says the soul, added to the sin of having 
no Fatherhood of God, your thought is guilty of 
having in it no brotherhood of man. It em- 
braces no schemes of philanthropy. Having no 


1B. Vaughan, What of To-day ? 367. 
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God in heaven, you have no brother on earth. 
You say, ‘There is no room for my goods.’ 
There is plenty of room. ‘There is room in the 
homes of the destitute and in the mouths of the 
hungry. ‘These are God’s granaries, and he who 
is in partnership with God and who recognizes 
God’s claims will store largely in these. Turn 
your crops into gold, and your gold into asylums, 
and into orphan homes, and into institutions of 
learning, and into missionary stations, and into 
those needed redemptive agencies for which the 
world is crying. 

4] My visits among the poor to-day included two 
very sad cases. One, that of a poor family, the 
father of which is just dead, and the mother a 
hard-working worthy woman overwhelmed with 
grief, and crushed by inability to pay the funeral 
expenses. - Only £4! iAnd to think that £4, 
lavished like pence by tens of thousands of the 
wealthy people in this country, can make eight or 
nine human béings free, and the want of it reduce 
them nearly to starvation. I was able to promise 
to defray the bill—not all out of my own pocket; 
the gratitude and relief were ‘touching indeed. 

The other case was that of a poor creature 
whom I left with what appeared an abscess in the 
cheekbone. It is now pronounced cancer. The 
pain amounts to agony, incessant and intolerable. 
Morphine stupefies for a short time, and chloride 
of lime partly purifies the horrors of the mouth; 
but in that state now for months she must remain, 
and no earthly power can\ save her, scarcely any 
even assuage her torture. Since then I have—not 
laughed—no, for my laugh is now a ghastly, 
hollow, false lie of a thing—but I have dined, 
forgotten, talked, read, written, with no physical 
pain now to endure. How passing strange that 
misery of suffering is; and how questionable the 
right which two-thirds of the world assume to 
themselves of filling their ears with cotton, that 
the moans may not break in upon their silken 
repose, and that the cry of the toiling thousands 
may float by on the blast unheard! But suppose 
that cry goes up to the ears of God, and He asks, 
‘Whom did you relieve? whom did you clothe? 
whom did you feed with your tens, hundreds, or 
thousands?’ Assuredly, protest against Kingsley 


who will, he stood on a deep awful truth, ‘God . 


will yet take account of the selfishness of wealth : 


and His quarrel has yet to be fought out.’ | 


| 


I have been thinking lately much, sadly, self- 
condemningly.* 


3. I have still another objection to your pro- 
position, O man. It is this: it would house me 
with the corruptible and fading, and thus expose 
me also to corruption. Dwelling with the carnal, 
I too should become carnal. The Saviour said : 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal; for where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.’ Now notice the 
argument by which He enforces His command. 
A noted thinker puts it this way: ‘ Why not lay 
up treasures upon earth? Because there the moth 
and rust and thief come. And so we should lose 
those treasures. Yes; by the moth and the rust 
and the thief. Does our Lord, then, mean that 
the reason for not laying up treasures is their 
transitory and corruptible nature? No; He adds 
a “for”; “for where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also.” Of course the heart will be 
where the treasure is, but what has that to do 
with the argument? This: what is with the 
treasure must fare as the treasure fares. ° The 
heart that haunts the treasure-house where the 
moth and the rust doth corrupt will be exposed 
to the same ravages as the treasure—will itself be 
rusted and moth-eaten. Ah, here is the hurt : 
the immortal, the soul created in the image of 
the everlasting God, is housed with the fading 
and the corrupting, and clings to them as its good, 
clings to them till it is infected, penetrated, and 
interpenetrated with their disease and foulness; 
creeps with them into a burrow in the earth, 
where its budded wings wither and damp and drop 
away from its shoulders. Instead, it should be 


haunting the open plains and the highest table- 


lands, spreading abroad its young pinions to the 
sun and the air, and strengthening them in further 
and further flights, till at last they become strong 
enough to bear the God-born into the presence of 
its Father in heaven.’ 


How vain the toils that mortal men do take 
To hoard up gold, that time doth turn to dross, 


l Life and Letters of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, 32. 
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Forgetting Him who only for their sake 

His precious blood did shed upon the cross, 
And taught us all in heaven to hoard our treasure, 
Where true increase doth grow above all measure. 


Anxious Thought. 


Luke xii. 22.—‘ Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, neither for the body, what ye shall put on.’ 


THERE is no passage in all Scripture, in all 
literature, more easily turned into ridicule than 
this: and yet (as the best things always are the 
most easily abused) no teaching can equal this in 
the sublimity of its truth and_ reasonableness. 
There used to be in the House of Commons a 
devout man who could subdue that House into 
silent awe by quoting some Scripture passage or 
Scripture principle. Perhaps not even he, were 
he there now, would venture to suggest Christ’s 
sovereign remedy for existing troubles—or if he 
did, would he not meet with a tremendous out- 
burst of derision? And yet Christ’s teaching is the 
very sublimity of good sense and practical sagacity. 

Let us see what that teaching is. Perhaps Jesus 
is speaking here chiefly for the benefit of the 
struggling poor, having just spoken the parable of 
the Rich Fool for the benefit of the rich. The 
poor may find it hard to keep body and soul 
together, to keep the wolf from the door, so they 
are tempted to think that ‘more’ would make 
them happier, and ‘further more’ would make 
them happier still—and thus the covetous spirit 
is begotten, and grows to be overpowering and 
tyrannical. But that, says Jesus, is not the way 
out of the difficulty. The true way of deliverance 
lies simply in being more rich towards God—hay- 
ing more faith in Him, more love towards Him, 
more reliance on His sovereign will and wisdom; 
more patient and contented submissiveness to what 
seems to be His providential ruling. That is the 
general principle which the Master lays down 
here. 

The whole passage consists of an exhortation 
and six arguments supporting it. The exhortation 
is—Don’t distress yourself about food and cloth- 
ing; and these two, we are to suppose, stand as 
representative of everything in the temporalities of 
life. There may be some who, in practice though 
not in theory, take ‘no thought’ to mean ‘be 
thoughtless,’ or ‘ don’t care.’ Theirs is an attempt 


to make piety a substitute for thrift, an excuse 
for indolence. A man may suppose that, because 
he teaches in the Sunday School or is engaged in 
some other religious work, his business will flourish 
the better whether he attends to it or not. ‘I take 
no thought,’ he says. But it is likely that 
Providence in that case, and deservedly, will take 
no thought for him! No: it is on the very 
ground of forethought, prudent calculation, and 


_ rational activity that Jesus exhorts His disciples 


to cast all anxiety, or vexing thoughts, from their 
minds. Let us now consider the six arguments by 
which He supports that exhortation. 


1. The first argument is that anxious theught 
is unreasonable. It seems to forget how much 
God has given already. He has given life. The 
gift of life is a stupendous gift. How much less it 
must be to supply food for sustaining it! ‘Is not 
the life more than the food, and the body more’ 
than the raiment?’ What a marvellous thing 
the human body is! with all its delicate and com- 
plex functions and operations so infinitely minute ; 
and yet so well adjusted, each to each, that they 
produce that uniform and Godlike harmony, that 
temple of God, which we call the human frame! 
What, then, does the human being—who is sup- 
posed to be rational—say to it when we ask, Who 
made it? Surely for God, who made and gifted 
it, it can be no greater matter to furnish it with 
food and clothing! 

Such is the argument of Jesus here, clear and 
simple. There can be nothing in the way of 
supporting life so great as the act of originating 
it: and the Creator of a body so fearfully and 
wonderfully made can be at no loss to provide 
clothing for it. For a believer in God, for a 
Christian disciple, to be over-anxious under such 
conditions is surely to be reasonable. 


2. The second argument is that it is against 
the teaching of Nature. Nature herself, if we © 
would look and learn aright, teaches us to be — 
quiet and trustful. ‘ Consider the ravens.’ Pro- 
bably at the moment a couple of them passed in 
sight of Christ’s audience. The raven was one 
ot the commonest and greediest fowls in the East, 
never found satisfied with food, or destitute of it. 
Look and learn, says Christ. These creatures 
don’t provide for themselves; they pick up what — 
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they laid not down; they eat what they never | ‘ [f ye then be not able to do that thing which is 


laboured for; they are not thrifty, and make no 
provision for winter: and yet no man ever found 
one of them dying for want of food. God feedeth 
them: how much better are ye than the fowls! 
But the fowls are only one small section of 
the great family of living beings which get their 


meat from God without toil or anxiety, a special | do for you? 


Providence watching over each and not one falling 
to the ground without His will. We call it 


least, why take ye thought for the rest?’ 


4. In the fourth place, Jesus argues that if 
anxious care avails not, it is quite unnecessary that 
it should try (verse 27). The question in the 


_ previous two verses was: What can your anxiety 


The answer is, It can do nothing. 


| Here the question is, What can God do for you, 


| without any undue anxiety on your part? 


wonderful; but it is the commonest fact existing answer is, Everything! 


since the Creation—so common we seldom think | 


of it and hardly notice it. 
be less burdened with anxiety. These are fed, 
which neither work nor pray for food: will not 
He feed us, who sincerely do both? God made us 
for work, not for anxiety. 


hae 3) the third place, Christ argues that the 
anxiety is quite unavailing. Anxiety does no good. 


If we did we should | clothed. 


| without the least distraction. 


The 
Here again Nature is 
appealed to, to show us the careless lilies well 
To toil, the lily has never learned; 
and its fine raiment was spun not by itself but in 
the factory of Heaven. God made it grow; and 
it grew calmly and quietly; it was fed and clad 
It had enough for 


_ every day; and it left each to-morrow to take care 


It can no more bring help than it can add a cubit © 


to the stature. Suppose you get food by it, you 


are In aS great a strait as ever; for without the | 


blessing of God your food will not one whit benefit 
you! Of yourself, you will not grow an inch; 
by food you will not live a moment longer. It 
is not food that sustains you, but the blessing of 
God accompanying it. So that you may vex and 


perplex yourself to the utmost—you may get and | 


feed on the richest fare, and yet grow nothing in 
strength or in stature by it all. 

Not in the meat, nor in the eater, but in God 
lies the increase. The most anxious about tem- 
poral things has not most enjoyment in_ his 
possessions. The strongest, healthiest man is not 
likely to be the one eaten up with anxiety about 
his food. If he could add a cubit to his stature or 
a year to his life by his anxiety, he might have 
some recompense, but he cannot; and what avails, 
then, the tear and wear of his heart and brain? 
Let him have the food. in his hands, it seems the 
very least thing now to get good from it, and he 
may think he can do that without the help of 
anyone, but no! God must bless it, or it will do 
him more harm than good. The conclusion there- 
fore is that, if we must rely on God to do the 
very least thing for us, to make our food profit- 
able even after we have eaten it, why should we 
imagine that, why should we act as if, our anxiety 
could be of any avail in the procuring of the food? 


for the things of itself. 

With what results? There 
gorgeously arrayed than the most sumptuous mon- 
arch that ever lived! What an amount of care 
and toil it must have taken to set forth Solomon 
‘in all his glory’! And yet, one of these wild 
flowers—any one—is infinitely fairer, and more 
richly clad than was he! But, after all, the lily 
is but grass; and such common grass that instead 
of being cultivated for the poor man’s garden, it 
is cut down as fuel for his fire! ‘If then God 
so clothe the grass,’ will He not, without any 
undue needless thought of yours, ‘much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ Your anxiety 
can avail nothing in any case; why then, in these 
circumstances, should it try? 


it stands, more 


5. The first four arguments of Jesus against 
over-anxiety are: it is unreasonable: it is un- 
natural: it is unavailing: it is unnecessary. ‘The 
fifth and sixth arguments may be taken together : 
the fifth (verses 29, 30), it is the mark of a heathen 
to have many cares; the sixth (verse 31), it is 
the mark of a Christian to have only one. What 
an amount of spiritual truth is in these words of 
Jesus: ‘ All these things do the nations of the 
world seek after: and your Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things.’ 

The argument is that those who worship the 
true God, and yet have many cares, worship Him 
in a heathenish way. ‘They acknowledge Him as 
their Father, and yet practically take Him to be 
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more stupid than themselves; just as many of 
the heathen have to protect and care for their god, 
instead of their god caring for and protecting 
them! They get some stick, or stone, or hollow 
tree; and after carving it into some similitude, 
they carry the helpless thing to its place, set it up, 
and bow the knee to it. “They have done every- 
thing for their god; what can their god do for 
them? You might expect such as they to be over- 
loaded with anxious cares. 

Christ tells us that in our anxiety there is an 
implied reproach on the living God, as if He 


could neither see, nor hear, nor understand—as if | 


He were no better than one of these images of 
wood or stone. It is the mark of the heathen to 
have many cares. 

It is the mark of a Christian to have only one: 
‘But rather, seek ye first the kingdom of God; 


and all these things shall be added unto you.’ This | 


care is the cure or the preventative of every other; 
and it is the one thing that marks the true Chris- 
tian—that makes all true Christian disciples a 
peculiar people. ‘They should be very different 
from other men in their joys and sorrows, in their 
hopes and ‘fears. Only let the first thing come first, 
and all else falls into due place and order after 
that. What is the first thing? What is man’s chief 
end? To glorify God; to honour and serve Him 
as revealed to us in Jesus Christ—merciful and 
gracious, a God of love and truth and righteous- 
ness, a sympathizing Saviour-God. 
to His will in everything; to acknowledge our 


To be loyal | 


business as His business, our strength and soul 


and substance as His—this is to seek first the thing 
that is first. 
as truly as we live for God, God lives for us. 
It does not mean that He is bound to give us an 
easy and untroubled life in this world; but it 


To do this is to live for God; and | 


means that He will give us what is good, what is — 
best, what is really needed; and in our patience | 


we possess our souls. He will support us in this 


world as long as He needs us; and when our | 


work is done our going hence will be going home. 


{The Christian man can at least do this—he | 
can confront all the changes of his history with | 


a calmness born of his quenchless faith. Believing 


that every incident of his career has its own | 


: ; “TA. C. Hill, The Sword of the Lord, 177. 
continuous miracle of many years. That word of | 


Heine’s, coming from his living sepulchre, is: full 


spiritual meaning, his own history will appear as a 


of meaning for our day, ‘Our first duty is to 
become healthy.’. Obedience to this command- 
ment is compulsory on all who feel that life should 
be something more than a hospital for incurables. 
But how can men be healthy while their minds 
are corroded with anxiety for the present and 
embittered with fears for the future? 

It is folly to tell a man who has no belief in 
God, who contemplates nothing beyond the 
present life but nihilism and dark doom, that he 
is not to be anxious about himself or his loved 
ones. Every breath of wind that blows upon the 
tresses of his child may carry with it the seeds of 
death. Any moment may bring the news of some 
irremediable misfortune. And in the midst of 
such disasters he has no consolation save a scornful 
acquiescence in a fate at which his soul is in revolt. 
But how different is he who has learned to trust 
in God’s final goodness? Storms and tempests 
will blow round him too. The foundations of 


| the great deep may seem to be broken up, and 
| the swirling waters may threaten to engulf his 


cherished ones, but through the dun clouds that 
gather over mountain top and lonely glen he sees 
the light of a still glowing sun.* 

1 ‘I have not known what anxiety is since the 
Lord taught me that the work is His,’ was Mr. 
Taylor’s testimony wherever he went. ‘My 
great business in life is to please God. Walking 
with Him in the light, I never feel a burden.’ ” 


Like captive birds we beat against the bars, 
Panting to wing a way among the stars, 
Puff’'d with desire and scorning common bliss, 
Restless to find another lot than this! 


Our wisdom is to kneel as children kneel, 
Placing our hands in His, come woe or weal : 


To wait with patient heart and reverent eyes 
On One Who understands His children’s cries. 


Whatever is, to know that it is best; 
And so, to fold the wings of our unrest ; 
Leaning our restlessness on His repose, 
Content to learn life’s riddle at its close.* 


2 Hudson Taylor and the China Inland Wission, 430. 
*N. Rooker, The Streets of Nazareth, 28. 
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The Raven. 


Luke xii. 24.—‘ Consider the ravens.’ 


Tur Sermon on the Mount was delivered, we 
have every reason to believe, on the Horns of 
Hattin, overlooking the Sea of Galilee, a peculiarly 
shaped hill whose top is like a Spanish saddle, a 
peak rising at each end of the tableland. And 
our Lord, who had always His mode of teaching 
suggested to Him by the objects around Him, 
was led to speak about the ravens, for He could 


_ preternatural knowledge. 


see from the hill-top where He stood a wild rocky | 


glen to the left between the hills. Among its 
precipices were the caves of the robbers whom 
Herod the Great had a short time before dis- 
persed, because they were the terror of the sur- 
rounding country. These caves were afterwards 
tenanted by ravens; 
probably be seen at the moment by our Saviour, 
rising up from the rocks and floating like a bit 
of dark cloud in the clear blue sky. In that 


and a black speck would | 


lonely valley the ravens would find a secure | 


retreat, and also plenty of food in the carcases of 
the sheep and goats and various wild animals that 
perished from time to time among the rocks. 


1. It is strange that Jesus should have chosen 
the raven as His special illustration of God’s 
providential care. Probably He had in His mind’s 
eye the story of Elijah beside the brook Cherith; 
and as the ravens on that occasion ministered to 
the prophet, so Jesus would go further back and 
point out who it was that ministered to the ravens 
themselves. Jesus would use the ravens now to 
minister in a spiritual sense to His disciples, to 
teach them a lesson of dependence upon the 
universal Father, who gave their food to these 
ravens day after day without any toil or care of 
their own, and who would assuredly feed those 
who were doing His work in circumstances in 
which they could not earn their own food. 

We should naturally have imagined that He 
would have selected some of the grander birds, 
such as.the eagle, which He might have seen from 
the Horns of Hattin soaring over the snowy 
brow of distant Hermon. At one time, in the 


systematic arrangement of birds the eagle was | 


placed at the head of the feathered tribes, and the 
raven was placed far down, as greatly inferior in 
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point of form and structure. But the remarkable 
thing now is that our old ideas are quite upset, 
and in the recent classification of birds the raven 
stands in the first place. Its structure and form 
are more perfect than those of any other feathered 
creature, and better adapted to the part it has to 
perform in nature. It has proportionately the 
largest brain and nervous system of any bird. Its 
weird face seems full of cunning, and it has had 
from time immemorial a reputation for almost 
Poe in his well-known 
poem on ‘ The Raven’ makes it sit on the bust 
of Pallas, the goddess of wisdom. In the light 
of these remarkable facts we see a new meaning 
in the part which it plays in sacred story—in 
being first sent out from the ark of Noah, in feed- 
ing Elijah, and in being chosen by our Lord to 
teach a lesson of trust to His disciples. It is not 
the least perfect of birds, but the most perfect, the 
best formed and fitted of its order to feed itself, 
that is fed by the God of Providence. Were it a 
helpless creature, weak, ill-formed, and ill-adjusted 
to the scheme of Nature, we could understand 
how it would need to be helped. But, the raven 
being a creature capable of taking care of itself in 
the highest sense, and admirably furnished in 
every way for the struggle of life, the lesson of 
God’s caring for it in the matter of giving it its 
food becomes much more emphatic. 


2. Then, another thing that surprises us is that 
our Lord should have made choice of a bird of 
ill omen, which is always associated with dark 
superstition and violent death, which the law of 
God condemned as unclean, and which human 
beings everywhere regard with dread and dislike. 
Why did He not choose some one of the graceful 
birds that are almost the only living things that 
relieve the solitudes of the hills and waters of 
Galilee? These birds are lovely in themselves, 
and they work diligently to get their own food, 
picking up the seeds of plants, or catching the 
insects dancing in the air or creeping among the 
grass. “That was just the reason why our Saviour 


' did not choose them. He took a creature which 


man in every land dislikes, this ‘ grim, ungainly, 
gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,’ as Poe calls it, 
as an example that God cares for it. His thoughts 


are not as our thoughts, nor His ways as our 


ways. It is a remarkable circumstance that no- 
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where in Scripture do we find the foolish and 
dark superstitions which ‘heathenism | gathered 
round the raven. It is always used in the Bible 
only for pure and high moral instruction. 
will not let it starve because it is a bird of ill omen. 
He will feed it though it is a foul creature feeding 
principally upon carrion. Other birds of prey 
have much to do to obtain their food. The eagle 
and the hawk kill theirs; but the raven has to 
wait till the creatures upon whose bodies it feeds 
are weakly, or die by violence. In some cases it 


attacks sheep and cattle and feeds upon moles and | 


other small creatures. But it prefers carcases, and 
for these it may have to wait a long time. Car- 
cases are chance things not to be got every day. 
But, however long it may have to wait, it gets 
its food at last; and its long spells of hunger make 
it so eager for its food when it gets it that the 
word ravenous best describes its hunger. And yet, 

in spite of its long fast and the accidental and 
irregular nature of its food, God feeds it for 
a hundred years, it may be, in this precarious 
and yet sure fashion, for the raven lives longer 
than man. It has its own place to fill and its own 
purpose to serve in God’s world. It is an indis- 
pensable link in the chain of Nature. God has 
need of it to keep the surface of the earth sweet 
and clean, to prevent the air from being poisoned 
by the decay of dead life, to make the materials of 
that dead life circulate again in the forms of the 
living world. And therefore He feeds it and 
takes care of it. 


Our Saviour could not have chosen a more 
expressive object lesson. When we thus consider 
the raven, its remarkable structure, its chance food, 
its great longevity, its wonderful wisdom, and 
realize that God feeds it from time to time as it 
requires, we have the lesson deeply impressed upon 
our minds that God will much more minister to 
our necessities; for He says ‘How much more 
are ye better than the fowls?’ God feeds the 
ravens though they are unclean birds, for He has 
a purpose to serve by them in Nature; and so God 
will feed us though we are sinners, ungrateful, 
forgetful of the hand that is feeding us, unworthy 
of the least of God’s mercies, for we have a great 
purpose to serve in God’s world. His promises 
are for undeserving human beings, just as’ His 
care is over His creatures, however dishonoured by 


God | 


men. ‘Though the publican and sinner have sold 
their birthright, yet God’s love to them ceases 
not. 
might be saved with an everlasting salvation. And 
therefore He feeds us with food convenient for us, 
in order that we may glorify Him in our body and 
spirit, which are His: 


Lord, according to thy words, 

I have considered thy birds; 

Andi 1 find their life good, 

And better the better understood : 
Sowing neither corn nor wheat 

They have all that they can eat; 
Reaping no more than they sow 
‘They have more than they could stow; 
Having neither barn nor store, 
Hungry again, they eat more,’ 


e ° . ° . 


But I consider further, and find 

A hungry bird has a free mind; 

He is hungry to-day, not to-morrow, 
Steals no comfort, no grief. doth borrow ; 
This moment is his, thy will hath said it, 
The next is nothing till thou hast made it. 


‘Thy bird has pain, but has no fear 

Which is the worst of any gear; 

When cold and hunger and harm betide him, 
He does not take them and stuff inside him; 
Content with the day’s ill he has got, 

He waits just, nor haggles with his lot; 
Neither jumbles God’s will i 

With driblets from his own still. 


e . . . . 


It cometh therefore to this, Lord : 
I have considered thy word, 
And henceforth will be thy bird.? 


The Lilies. 


‘Luke xii. 27.—' Consider the lilies how they grow.’ 


Ir there is one saying of the Master which is 
always with me, which is always tingeing my 
thought, which, however slack I may be in its 
application, has yet wrought something in the 
method and manner of my thought and prayer 


and bearing, it is this. There is no’ passage in all — 


George Macdonald. 
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God’s own Son gave Himself for us that we | 


| 
| 
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Scnpture that comes nearer to me than Luke xii. | 


13-34, of which this is one of the shining pinnacles 


of thought; and there is no passage in Scripture | 


} 


in which the Master more clearly confesses to | 


you the secret of His own life, in which He so 
clearly gives to you the secret of that life which 
He learned to live on earth, as we have to learn, 
that life which He learned to live with His 
Father and our Father. 

} know, and I rejoice to know, that when the 
Master speaks to us as He speaks here, He has 
led us very far from many of the tortured experi- 
ences, and from many of the tortuous thoughts 
which have sometimes passed for an expression 
of the Christian religion, Remember, there are 
many religions besieging our hearts and possibly 
garrisoning our hearts, but they are not all 
Christian. There are methods of thought, habits 
of thought, views of life, philosophies of God and 
Christ, which are not Christian. Our only Master 
and our only Ruler is the Mind that was in 
Christ Jesus Himseif.* 

So says the Rey. F. Warburton Lewis. And 
Dr. John Duncan agrees: There are times when 
I cannot rest in the ethical, when I cannot find 
any satisfaction in historical facts. The very 
evangel satisfies me not. I cannot read my Bible, 


and } cannot pray. But I go out into my garden | 


to eonsider the lillies how they grow. Me 
merunnate they seem to preach :—Carking care, 
away ! ? 


Consider the lilies— 

l. Their profusion.—Jesus was perhaps stand- 
ing among the lilies, the gorgeous lilies of the 
East, which overtop the wheat and make an 


Eastern cornfield one of earth’s fairest sights. Not | 
the word He uses } 


our little lilies did He mean: 
covers a large family of glorious, flaming flowers. 

Think of the prodigal profusion of life upon 
the earth. The world, especially in summer-time, 
is a vast arena of life. Not a stream that falls 
aver jagged rocks or gently flows through meadow- 
land whose bank does not shelter colonies of swift- 
footed rodents, 
country places a boulder that does not shelter some 
living creature. 
hundred living things which do not venture out 


»F. W. Lewis, The Master of Life, 75. 
2 J. Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica, 36. 
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Scarcely can there be found in | 


Every hedge is filled with a } 


' flowers He will do for us. 


the Beautiful God to do it. 
| with Christ never fails to realize this beauty of 


XH. «27 
until you have passed. Scarcely a clod of earth 
but a worm rustles through it. Every pond of 
water is the birth-place of innumerable crustacea. 
In its oozes the gaily-coloured dragon-fly spends 
its early days; through its mud on their way to 
lite large families of water-scorpions and water- 
fleas pass. One has only to allow water to stand 
which has held stems of flowers, and the micro- 
scope has thousands of infusoria to reveal to the 
eye. Profusion of life in almost endless variety 
is one of the predominant characteristics of the 
natural world. 

The same lavish gift of life is to be found also 
in the realm of the spiritual. The prodigal hand 
in Nature has its glorious counterpart in human 
life. In John’s Gospel we read: ‘I am come 
that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’ 


2. Their beauty—Only man makes the world 
ugly. God makes it beautiful. Here is a man who 
spoils the countryside by the erection of an ugly 
wall—walls always are ugly till Nature’s hand 
has touched them into beauty. The wall is built 
and is left behind whilst the builder journeys far 
from home. He may be away some years, and lo! 
when he returns the wall is clothed in beauty. 
Moss and lichen drape it. The spores that 
were scattered by the wind and found rest on this 
ugly wall have grown and supplied the crevices 
with ferns to make it beautiful. 

The breath of beauty that He breathes upon 
the flowers God will breathe on our lives. Youth 
He will make as full of glory as the fires of sun- 
rise, the evening of life as reposeful as the vast 
silent brows of the hills when the shadows of the 
dying sun are on them. As life’s little day closes 
He will illumine it with the soft white light of 
His own vesper star. What He does for the 
Whatever else God 


may be He must be beautiful. 


How wonderful creation is, 

The world that thou dost bless! 

But what, O then, must thou be like, 
Eternal loveliness? 


If we are to be like Him we, too, must seek to 
clothe our spirits with beauty, or rather to allow 
The man who lives 


soul. 
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3. How they grow.—Christ’s words are not a 
general appeal to consider Nature. Men are not 
to consider the lilies simply to admire their beauty, 
to dream over the delicate strength and grace of 
stem and leaf. The point they are to consider is 
how they grow—how without anxiety or care the 
flower wakes into loveliness, how without weav- 
ing these leaves are woven, how without toiling 
these complex tissues spin themselves, and how 
without any effort or friction the whole slowly 
comes ready-made from the loom of.God. 


Here, very likely, a difficulty rises in our minds. | 


It may be said: Jesus warns us against corroding 
care by pointing us to the lily: but it is not 
tempted to anxiety as we are. ‘It toils not, it 
spins not’: 
natural process, without any effort or conscious- 
ness on its part. But we have to labour so as to 


It grows and gains its beauty by a> 


obtain food and clothing; we have to lay plans, | 


and put forth our best thought and energy; we 
have our own responsibility in the matter; and we 
sometimes do not know whether we have acted 
wisely, or done what we might, and we cannot 
forecast whether our efforts will succeed; that is 
why disquietude besets us. If we could leave all 
to God, like the ower, we would not be liable 
to these apprehensions. But being as we are— 
called to make decisions, and act, and bear our 
part, to be co-labourers with Him—is it not 
natural and reasonable for us to be anxious about 
the result? 

‘No,’ says Jesus, ‘the difference between you 
and the lily is obvious, but it does not alter the 
fact that you are both creatures of God, and in 
His keeping. In the world He has created there 


is an infinite diversity of life: the flowers, the | 
birds, the beasts, mankind. He has fixed for each — 


its own type of existence; its own kind of nature. 
And He takes account of this; He provides for 
the special needs of each. God has made you 
different from the lily, and so adapts Himself to 
your necessities. He has given you life of a higher 
order than the lily’s, endowing you with the 


power to think, to shape your own course, and to | 


hold personal fellowship with Himself. But He 


Is present in your life of conscious effort and toil | 
as much as in the unconscious life of a flower. — 


Not only so; but He is more present in you; 


d 


for He has created you so that you can become 


D 


| 
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part of His very nature, of His moral and spiritual 
being.’ 


Well, I am done. My nerves were on the rack; 
I’ve laid them down to-day. 

It was the last straw broke the camel’s back; 
I’ve laid that down to-day. 

And I'll not fume, nor fret, nor fuss, nor fight ; 
I'll walk by faith a bit, and not by sight; 

I think the Universe will work all right; 

I’ve laid it down to-day! 


The dread of sorrows I may have to sup; 

I’ve laid that down to-day. 

The circumstance which rubbed me wrong way 
up; 

I’ve laid that down to-day. 

It will not matter in the Age to Come, 

Whether I sucked the stone, or had the plum; 

But it will make a difference to some 

If I keep nice to-day. _ 


So, here and now, the overweight—the worry ! 
I'll lay it down to-day. 

The all-too-anxious heart, the tearing hurry; 
I'll lay these down to-day. 

O eager hands! O feet, so prone to run! 

I think:that He, Who made the stars and sun, 
Can mind the things you’ve had to leave undone; 
Do lay them down to-day! + 


The Grass. 


Luke xii. 28.—‘ If then God so clothe the grass, which 
is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven ; 
how much more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith ?’ 


_No natural object gathers around it so many 


Scriptural associations, and suggests so many 
spiritual analogies, as the grass of the field. The 
wailing sibylline voice, borne on every breeze, has 
never ceased to echo over the earth, ‘ All flesh is 
grass. This burden of Nature’s prophecy is true 
literally as well as metaphorically. It is one 
example among innumerable others of what has 
been often observed, that the poet is the real phil- 
osopher, and the truest language necessarily what 
we call figurative. The lesson which the perish- 
able form of the grass teaches is rendered more 
impressive still by the enduring part which its 
structure performs in the economy of nature. It 
is the first organized agency that extracts by its 


1 Fay Inchfawn, Homely Verses of a Home Lover, 16. 
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living energies nutritious particles from the hard 
inorganic soil. 
earth first becomes vital. Day and night, season 
after season, it is unceasingly purveying for the 
wants of the animal kingdom, gathering the mat- 


erials of nourishment and strength from the air | 
and earth, reducing the impalpable and evanes- | 


cent forces of light, heat, and moisture, into solid 
and enduring forms which can be eaten, and trans- 
formed into complicated organisms and 


powers. Man cannot live upon grass, properly 
so called. He cannot derive a direct subsistence 
from it. The experiment was once made in 


notable circumstances, but it turned out a deplor- 
able failure. During the disastrous campaign 
of Napoleon’s army in Russia, the soldiers, in the 
absence of all other food, were obliged to boil and 
eat the commmon grass of the field, which they 
dug out from beneath its covering of snow and 
ice; and in every case where this wretched food 
was partaken of in sufficient quantity to allay the 
intolerable cravings of hunger, delirium and rack- 
ing pains were the result. But, though grass 
eaten directly proves injurious to man, it forms the 
support of domesticated animals which he, rears 
exclusively for human food. 
his structure are first derived from the air, earth, 
and water, by means of grass; they are still 


further organized and prepared by the agency of | 


‘graminivorous animals; and they reach him at 
last in a proper condition for his nourishment in 
the shape of animal food. The grass of the field 
jis thus indirectly, but most truly, man’s stay and 
support. . 
Our food 
humble source; and the grass may, therefore, 
well be employed to teach us our frailty and depen- 
dence upon God for temporal blessings. We 
know that the same law which regulates and 
limits the supply of our food from the grass also 
regulates and limits the supply of our raiment 
from the grass. We are apt to think that, by 
aid of our vast mechanical appliances, we can 
produce the materials of clothing in unlimited 
quantity, but the slightest reflection will con- 
vince us of the fallacy of this idea. Wool and 
flax are in reality as difficult to produce as corn; 
nay, more so; for, while they are equally subject 
to the vicissitudes of the seasons—to blights, and 
storms, and diseases—they cannot, like the corn, 


In its tissues the dust of the | 


vital | 


The materials of | 


and raiment come from the same | 


| be produced in every country, being confined to 
certain regions and peculiar climates. The 
annual stock of clothing materials, like the annual 
supply of food, is sufficient only for the annual 
consumption of the human race; so that, year 
after year, we have to work for our raiment as 
We can no more 
accumulate and lay up in store our wool and flax 


we have to work for our meat. 


than we can accumulate and lay up in store our 
corn. Unless they are immediately used the moth 
will corrupt the one, as the mildew will destroy the 
other. And in all this we have a most convincing 
proof of the beautiful harmony that exists between 
| the moral and the physical laws of the universe. 
He who ‘ causeth the grass to grow for the cattle,’ 
and by this agency brings food and raiment out 
of the earth for man, has commanded us to ‘ take 
no thought for the morrow.’ And the limitations 
which He has imposed upon the production and 
| preservation of our food and clothing, the only 
_ true riches of the world, teach us most impress- 
| ively that ‘by taking ever so much thought we 
cannot make ourselves independent.’ We are 
brought back from all vain efforts and covetous 
desires after an inexhaustible store of life’s neces- 
saries, from the faithless faint-heartedness which 
is too often the principal motive in the pursuit 
of ‘the phantom independence,’ to a simple, 
childlike trust in Him who has promised to feed 
and clothe us as He feeds and clothes the grass of 


the field. 


If then God so clothe the grass, how much 
more will He clothe you. And that for two 
reasons. 

1. Our deeper needs and inherent worth—We 
have deeper needs than the Howers. ‘They require 
soil and air and sunshine and rain; but give 
them these, and they plossom into beauty and fra- 

/grance. But how varied are the needs of man! 
He earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, or 
by the toil of his brain. He has to prepare for 
to-morrow, for he cannot tell what unexpected 
changes to-morrow will bring him. He is often 

_ perplexed, or heavy-laden, or burdened with grief.. 

And, worse still, he is entangled by sin, and has to 

fight a hard battle, if his life is not to be sub- 

‘merged and wasted. But God knows all that; 
for He has appointed this lot to him, has set him 

down in a world of forces that demand a brave 
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spirit and a pure heart to confront them aright. | 
“Have mercy upon me, O God,’ was the cry of 
the Breton sailor; ‘Thy ocean is so vast, and | 
my barque so small.’ The very fact that our 
human life is so full of needs shows us how great | 
a thing it is compared with the simple uncon- | 
scious life of a flower. It can take infinitely 
more of God into it; and so it is of infinitely 
more worth in His eyes. When one thinks of 
the heights of Divine Communion to which a 
man can rise, and the influence he can exert in up- 
lifting other lives, one realizes how much God’s 
heart must go out to him. It is worth His while | 
to take pains with man, to train and discipline and | 
perfect him, seeing what can be made of him. 
God loves beauty in all His works, else He had 
not made the earth so fair. But what is the 
beauty of a lily compared with the beauty of a 
pure and loving soul? Is there anything in the 
world so glorious as that: the life of a man or 
woman who radiates goodness; brave, noble, self- 
denying? We instinctively bow down before it; | 
it is a vision of heaven upon earth, a light shin- 
ing in darkness. And if even we can see that, and 
feel something of the wonder of it, how much 
more beauty does God see in it. He rejoices 
greatly in it as a faint but real image of Himself, 
and of His own all-encompassing goodness. It 
has not become what it is of itself, or apart from 
Himself. It is He who has been lifting it up 
through struggle and temptation and sorrow and 
joy. Its victory has been in and through Him. 
God has had that soul ever in His thought; and 
has shaped it to this nobleness at a great cost of 
care and patience and self-sacrifice. And that 
which He has made of it He sees that all souls 
are capable of becoming. For this He has created 
them. And so with unwearied persistency and 
long-suffering He labours to guide and purify | 
and transform them; dealing with them one by 
one, adapting Himself to each by warning or | 
counsel or encouragement according to its need. 
And though many a man makes little response, 
God’s interest in him does not slacken; He con- 
tinues His gracious work because the end He aims 
at is worth the trouble. In God’s eyes a redeemed 
and sanctified soul is the most precious thing in the [ 
whole universe. 

In Begbie’s Life of William Booth, we read: 
“One of his Commissioners tells a story which 
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with 


/ since he is not born for time at all. 
on earth is but a preparatory stage: he is at school — 
) here, in training for something greater beyond; 
| and so he needs abundant ministration. 
- ent takes endless pains with his child, not only. 


illustrates how this yearning after the souls of 
men manifested itself not only “in the great con- 
gregations,” but also in the casual conversations 
individuals. |The Commissioner related 
this story at a meeting, addressing himself to the 
General : 

I shall never forget one instance that came under 
my observation which goes to show that you are om 
this business of saving souls not only in the great 
congregations, but also with single individuals. 
Whilst going down the streets of one of the 
cities of Australia riding with the then foremost 
Minister of the Crown in that State, he was tell- 
ing you of some individual who numbered among 
his possessions so many thousands of cattle and so 
many hundreds of thousands of sheep, and I re- 
member, sir, you looking straight at him and 
saying to him, “It takes a good many sheep to 
satisfy a soul.” And he dropped his head and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, a good many sheep to satisfy a soul.” ’ + 


2. Our immortal destiny.—Christ is thinking, 
not only of this inherent worth of man as com- 
pared with the lily, but also of man’s immortality 
as compared with its perishableness. The lily is 
but a part of the grass of the field which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the fire. 
are a proverb of evanescence. They gladden the 
eye for a day, and then vanish. As Herrick says 
of them in his charming lyric, 


What, were ye born to be 

An hour or half’s delight, 

And so toi bid good-night? 

’Twas pity Nature brought you forth, 
Merely to show your worth 

And lose you quite. 


Yet, perishable though they are, God lavishes 
His bounty on them, dresses them in lovely 


How much more is man deserving of His thought, 


A par- 


for what he is, but for what he is to be. The 
father looks to the future and thinks of all that 
his boy may vet become when he goes out into 


Elowers | 


| raiment, and counts them worthy of His care. 


His life . 


the world. He never wearies in his watchful- 
ness, because he sees what is at stake in the coming 
years. And God sees what is at stake with you 
and me. He sees that day by day we are shap- 
ing the character which we shall carry across the 
gulf of death. Many a time we wonder at His 
forbearance with men, when they misuse His gifts 
and despise His warnings and grieve His Spirit. 
Why, we ask, does He still continue to bear with 
them and strive to help them? It is because He 
knows what they are casting away; and that even 
yet the best is possible for them, if they will only 
give heed and repent and yield themselves to His 
guiding. It is because He sees that they may yet 
become the most splendid instruments in His 
service, both here and in the fuller life hereafter. 
And if He acts thus even with the perverse and 
foolish, just to win them back, what must be His 
care for those who delight to serve Him, and 
whose obedience gladdens His heart. With what 
a deep tenderness He will follow them in their 
difficulties, and make crooked things straight and 
rough places plain. He that clothes the flowers 
with beauty will much more provide for them. 

And they find that He does so; and does it 
just in the degree in which they trust Him, and 
yield themselves to His leading. Here comes in 
the difference between God’s relation to the 
flowers and His relation to us. His beneficent 
purpose towards them works itself out by an 
inevitable process. They have no power to thwart 
it. But we have that power, and the reason why 
we have it is that God’s purpose for us is a higher 
thing than it can be for any other creature: it 
it to make of us not mere unconscious instruments 
of His will, as the flowers are, but sharers of His 
life, holding fellowship with Him, and returning 
Him love for love. And this gracious purpose of 
God concerning us cannot fulfil itself except 
through our free response to His appeal. Only 
when we open the doors of our being to Him are 
we able to receive what God is ever giving. 


_ The Parable of the Sea. 
Luke#xii 229.‘ Neither be ye of doubtful mind,’ 


Ir is to be remembered that our Lord’s words, not 
His sentences merely, are full of meaning, and 
that sometimes, through the inability of the trans- 


our English’ New Testament a paraphrase rather 
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than an accurate translation of His sayings. Often 
in His teaching Christ used as illustrations stories 
which in their fullness of detail and in their touch- 
ing tenderness can never be surpassed in the litera- 
ture of any country. Such parables as that of the 
Prodigal Son, or of the Good Samaritan, fill us 
with delight, and we draw readily from them 
some of their meaning. But at other times our 
Lord compresses some deep truth into a story of 
not more than a verse in length. ‘The parables, 
for instance, of the Seed Growing Secretly, and 
of the Hid Treasure, are fraught with mean- 
ing which we sometimes think we can never 
exhaust. And still further, upon other occasions 
our Lord crushes a whole weight of meaning into 
one or two words. ‘Then it is that our knowledge 
and power to read the words as they were spoken 
enable us to see, perhaps in the solitary word, a 
picture of marvellous truth, correct in outline, and 
complete in detail. Such is the case here. The 
paraphrase (reading the same in both the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions) which contains the six 
words, ‘ Neither be ye of doubtful mind,’ is in the 
original compressed into three, or perhaps we 
might say into one, word. 


The word originally means ‘ to be elevated ’, ‘ to 
be raised as a meteor,’ and comes by degrees to 
mean to be raised in one special way—namely, as 
a boat is tossed by a rough sea. So there is a 
picture in this prohibition which the fishermen and 
folk dwelling by the Sea of Galilee with its sud- 
den squalls would understand: ‘Be not pitched 
about’; now on the crest, now in the trough of 
the wave. 

The parable has many points of interest for us; 
as, for example, this: that here, probably, we have 
the one occasion on which our Lord pressed into 
the service of His Kingdom ‘that wide and great 
sea’ which was so terrible to the Hebrew imagina- 
tion. But for this unique and picturesque word 
we should have had nothing to remind us that the 
sea was familiar to His eyes and thoughts. For 
what we call ‘the Sea of Gennesaret,’ though it 
had its tiny bays and creeks and havens, was only 
a small fresh-water lake, not so large as some of 


| our British lakes. Yet, as soon as we are reminded 


| of it, we know that the Lord ‘Jesus must have 
lators to express their exact meaning, we find in | 


often looked on the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean—‘ the Great ‘Sea,’ as it was called in His 
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time. It was visible from His native hills, the 
hills round Nazareth, and from the mountains, 
such as Tabor and Hermon, which He loved to 
climb. Nor were some of the most famous har- 
bours of antiquity unknown to Him. On one 
occasion we are expressly told that He ‘ went into 
the borders of Tyre and Sidon,’ nay, into Sidon 
itself. And, in all probability, it was one of these 
great harbours on the dangerous Phenician coast 
which He had in His mind when He bade His 
disciples sail into the tranquil haven of an assured 
trust in God, instead of casting their anchors out 
in the wide perilous sea of care; for then, as now, 
there were no safe harbours on the coast of 
Palestine. It cannot but be a welcome thought to 
us that here, if nowhere else, the sea, which plays 
so large a part in the history of the world and 
fills so large a space in our thoughts, is drawn into 
the service of Christ and compelled to illustrate a 
lesson of spiritual wisdom. 


But what was the special lesson which this 
graphic image was used to illustrate and set forth? 

As He was teaching a great multitude in one 
of the towns of Galilee, Jesus took occasion. to 
repeat the homily against harassing anxiety for the 
future which formed part of His Sermon on the 
Mount. Once more He set forth the calm and 
tranquil ideal of life which He would have us 
cherish, as opposed to the fretting cares and 
feverish ambitions by which our lives are too often 
wasted and degraded. Once more He bade His 
disciples consider the birds of the air and the lilies 
of the field, and learn from them the secret of 
inward serenity and repose. The birds have 
neither storehouse nor barn; yet they are fed. 
The lilies neither toil nor spin; yet they are 
clothed in robes of richer hues than the most 
gorgeous apparel of the most magnificent of kings 
It is God who clothes the lilies and feeds the birds. 
And if He cares for the flowers that grow in His 
garden, and for the birds that sing among the 
branches of its trees, must He not much more 
care for the children whom He has placed in the 
garden ‘to dress it and to keep it’? He does 
care for them, and care ‘much more’ for them; 
and therefore they are not to let what they shall 
eat and wherewithal they shall be clothed be their 
sole, or even their main, thought. Let them seek 
first the Kingdom of God—which is righteousness 
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and joy and peace—and all these things shall be | 


added unto them; or, as thé word implies, all 
these things shall be ‘thrown into the bargain.’ 
That very Solomon, who in all his glory was not 
so gloriously arrayed as the commonest flowers of 
the Galilean fields, sought ‘first the kingdom of 
God’ when he preferred wisdom for a right dis- 
charge of his kingly duties to riches and length of 


days; and, because he asked wisdom, that he might | 


be a righteous man and king, God threw in with 
wisdom both riches and length of days, these being 
things of but comparatively little worth with Him. 
Why, then, 
feverish strain of anxiety, instead of relying on 
the loving care of God their Father? Why should 
they toss wearily on the perilous sea of care when, 
in His grace, He has provided a haven in w hich | 
they may be quiet and secure? 

This is the framework of thought in which our 
Had Christ paused to expand the 
parable, and had He thrown it into the form 


which most of His parables assume, He might 


have used some such words as these: ‘ The king- 
dom of God is like unto a large and tranquil har- 
bour, into which all who sail across the stormy 
sea of life may enter and be at rest.’ 


The meaning, then, is substantially identical 
with that of the previous words, ‘ Take no thought 
for your life,’ with this difference, that the figures 
by which the thing prohibited is expressed are 


different, and that the latter saying is wider than — 


the former. 

The former prohibits ‘taking thought,’ by 
which our Lord of course means not reasonable 
foresight, but anxious foreboding. And the word 
which He uses, meaning at bottom as it does ‘ to 
be distracted or rent asunder,’ conveys a striking 


picture of the wretched state to which such anxiety | 
Nothing tears us to pieces like fore- | 
Then our text forbids the same — 
anxiety, and other fluctuations of feeling that come | 
from setting our hopes and hearts on aught that — 


brings a man. 
boding care. 


can change; and its figurative representation of 
the misery that follows on fastening ourselves to 


the perishable is that of the poor little skiff, at 


one moment high on the crest of the billow, at 
the next down in the trough of the sea. 


So both images point to the unrest of worldli- 


ness, and while the unrest of care is uppermost in 


should men waste away under the 


j 


| 
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| 


was sound and looked practicable. 
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the one, the other includes more than simply care, | 
and warns us that all occupation with simply | 


creatural things, all eager seeking after ‘ what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink’ or after more 
refined forms of earthly good, brings with it the 
penalty and misery of ‘for ever tossing on the 
tossing’ wave.’ 
sea is sure to be buffeted about. 
heart on the uncertainty of anything below the 


changeless God will without doubt be driven from | 
hope to fear, from joy to sorrow, and his soul | 


will be agitated as his idols. change, and his heart 
will be desolate when his idols perish. 

Our Lord, we say, forbids our being thus tossed 
about. He seems to believe that it is in our own 
power to settle whether we shall be so or no. 
That sounds strange; one can fancy the answer : 


‘What is the use of telling a man not to be 


buffeted about by storm? Why, he cannot help 
it. If the sea is running high the little boat 
cannot lie quiet as if in smooth water. Do not 
talk to me about not being moved, unless you can 
say to the tumbling sea of life, “ Peace, be still!” 
and make it 
quite forget to rave, 
While birds of peace sit brooding on the charméd 
wave.’ 


The objection is sound after a fashion. Change 
i eat be, and fluctuation of feeling. But 
there is such a thing as ‘ peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation.’ 

{You may remember the attempt that was 
made some years ago to build a steamer in which 
the central saloon was to hang perfectly still while 
the outer hull of the ship pitched and rolled with 
the moving sea. It was a failure, but the theory 
At any rate, 
it is a parable of what may be in our lives. Our 
Lord here bids us do for our life’s voyage across 
a stormy sea exactly what the ‘ Bessemer’ ship 
was an attempt to do in its region—so to poise 
and control the oscillations of the central soul that, 
however the outward life may be buffeted about, 
there may be moveless rest within. He knows full 
well that we must have rough weather, but He 
would have us counteract the motion of the sea, 
and keep our hearts in stillness. ‘In the world ye 
shall have 
peace. 
1A, Maclaren. 
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Whosoever launches out on that | 
Whoso sets his | 


tribulation,’ but in Him ye may have 
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Luke xii. 31.—‘ These things shall be added unto you.’ 


THE Christian conception of commerce is not to 
be found ready developed in the Bible, for the 
commercial dispensation, as we may call it, had 
not begun in Bible times. It is to be built up 
from a thoughtful application to the commercial 
system of the central Christian principle—that of 
self-sacrificing love. There is but one standard of 
action which a believer in Christ and the Cross 
can adopt. We are to account our life a service 
to God and to men; we are to do to all men as 
we would they should do to us; we are not to 
say that anything which we have is our own, for 
we are stewards of God. Our object must not 
be personal gain or even personal goodness, but 
the moral and spiritual good of society in its 
largest sense. The Christian conception of com- 
merce, therefore, is that it is one of the means to- 
wards the spiritual and moral welfare of mankind; 
that the exchange and enjoyment of the articles 
of wealth which is its primary object is to be 
pursued in the manner and to the extent in which 
it is subservient to the moral good of mankind. 

{| Every partnership in productive industry is a 
partnership in-the work of forming the world into 
an instrument of man’s personality; it is, there- 
fore, at the same time and in the fullest sense, a 
partnership for completely forming it into an in- 
strument in the hands of God for His activity 
in the world of human life—that is, of hallowing 
it. Moreover, every partnership in outward 
objects is a fellowship in sacred objects, in sacra- 
ments. Every partnership in acquisition is also, 
and in the fullest sense, a partnership in a religious 
gain; every partnership in possession is also, and, 
in the fullest sense, a partnership in religious 
advantages. In short, the whole city life is 
essentially religious, and, indeed, religious in the 
fullest sense.* 

It was said by Aristotle that the city was formed 
in order that men might live; but that its true 
purpose was that they might live well. If we 
believe in the Providence of God; if we believe 
in the Word, without whom nothing was made, 
as the formative and directing principle of human 
society, then we must hold that all human rela- 


1R, Rothe, Theological Ethics, ii. 393. 
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tions are established in order that by them men 


community. 
“Wherever there is an occasion for the exercise 
of justice there is room for the exercise of love.’ 


Buying and selling form pre-eminently a field for | 


the exercise of justice and fair dealing; they form 


also a field for the exercise of Christian love. | 


Commerce, to a Christian, is a branch of the 
Church. 
correspond to this 


ideal, it is the duty of 


Christians, by word and deed, to redeem it. If 
this part of God’s house has become like a robbers’ | 
den, we must chase away the evil, so that our | 


merchandise, as was prophesied of that of Tyre, 
may become holiness unto the Lord. 


Let us estimate the effect which the Christian 
principle of life ought to have on the future of 


commerce, in both its distributive and its pro- | 


ductive branches. 
1. The distributive branch.—The ordinary con- 


ception of trade makes the distributor of goods | 


and his customer natural enemies—the seller try- 
ing to get the highest price and selling anything 
which will fetch money, no matter what the 
quality may be, and the customer revenging him- 
self by making unreasonable demands and slow 


payments, and taking his custom elsewhere on the | 


least provocation. Many Christian people will 
think it enough to attempt the correction of these 
evils by determining to act fairly by one another, 
whilst yet pursuing the acquisition of money for 
themselves. 
to meet the Christian demand that we should give 
up all for Christ, that we should not serve 
Mammon at all, but should spend our lives in 
serving God and man. Is it true that this 
demand is inapplicable to trade? 


It is said that Mr. Stewart, the founder of the 


great dry-goods store in New York, determined | 
when starting in trade that he would make his | 
He would | 


customers’ interests his first object. 
endeavour conscientiously to supply the best article 
at the cheapest price possible. What was the 


consequence? As soon as his purpose was tested | 
by experience he so won the confidence of the 
public that everyone came to him. The gigantic | 


fortune which he made may be regarded, in some 
degree, as the fulfilment .of the principle that, if 


If the actual state of things does not | 


But such a course can hardly be said | 


| a man seeks first the righteousness of God, all these 
may, as spiritual beings, be bound into a spiritual | 
Recall another saying of Aristotle’s: | 


things will be added to him. | 

Still, we cannot but ask whether of such a vast 
fortune as Stewart made a large part was not 
more properly the property of his customers? 
And the system of co-operative stores shows us 
that a more equitable, and therefore a more 
Christian, method of distribution is possible ; for 
the profits are ratably divided among the cus- 
tomers, after interest on capital and the salaries 
of the employees have been provided. By this 
system the war between seller and buyer is done 
away with, for the interests of both are one. It 
has also the advantage that by insisting on ready- 
money payments it ensures honesty and thrift; 
and each man interested in the concern has a 
right to see that no injustice is done to those who 
produce what he sells and consumes, and thus 
the door is opened by which trade may be made 
to produce many of the best results of Christian 
morality. 

2. The productive branch.—It is in the industry 
of production that the social question presses. The 
industrial revolution of the last one hundred years 
has aggregated the workers, has substituted 
factories for home work, and, by the facilities of — 
transit, and the progress of mechanical inventions 
has enormously increased the means of production. 
It is calculated that twenty-five men could, with 
the appliances now in use, turn all the spindles 
which existed in Lancashire at the beginning of 
last century. It would appear, therefore, at first 
sight, that the capitalist who is in possession of 
these appliances, factories, machines, ships, mines, 
and, above all, land has the game entirely in his 
hands under the system of open competition, while 
the workman, so far as he is not dispensed with, 
must become little more than a part of a machine. 
These fears, however, are to some extent met by 
the counter facts of the increase of the population, 
the opening of new markets, the rise of fresh 
needs, and the higher standard of living. The 
number of workers tends’ to increase, not to 
diminish; and the wealth they produce increases 
still more. The question then arises, To whom is 
this wealth to accrue? Is the workman to remain 
at a fixed level of wealth and enjoyment, getting 
merely enough to supply his elementary wants, 
while all the surplus is reaped by the capitalist ? 
Or is the workman to partake in the general wel- 
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fare and to gain an increasing share of wealth, 
comfort, refinement, and leisure? No Christian 
can doubt that the latter is what is to be desired ; 
no Christian can do otherwise than look with 
hopeful interest on the various modes adopted for 
bringing it about. 

(1) First, the —Trades Union, which combines 
those employed in each trade, and enables them 
to bargain successfully with their employers. The 
Christian spirit must look with thankfulness not 
only to the increase of wages which the Unions 
secure to the workmen, but to the dignity, the 
sense of responsibility, and the feeling of brother- 
hood which they beget. Only, it will urge that 
they should not readily resort to the violent 
method of a strike, which is a mode of war, and 
partakes of almost all its evils, physical and moral, 
but should seek to establish courts of arbitration ; 
that in the very natural attempt to get all mem- 
bers of the trade to combine, they should use 
persuasion, not force or threats; and that they 
should not use tyrannically the immense power 
they have gained. 

(2) Secondly, profit-sharing, which has _ the 
advantage of making workmen partners in the 
business, but leaves the whole conduct of it in the 
hands of the capitalist. The Christian spirit will 
insist that this process should not be, as it is said 
at times to be, illusory, but real. It will also 
demand of the capitalist that he should lead and 


guide, not merely for the good of himself and his | 
partners, but also for the good of the public; and | 
that the competition between them and others | 


| last message to his men urged them to remember 


should be not the attempt to destroy one another, 
but a rivalry in supplying the needs of the people. 
(3) Thirdly, co-operative production, which is 


to profit-sharing what a republic is to a limited | 


monarchy. It has had. but little extension hitherto, 


because the workmen have not gained sufficient 


training in confidence in one another, or in their 
leaders, or in the sense of responsibility.. But it 
must be esteemed the goal of both trades unionism 
and profit-sharing; and it furnishes the best field 
for peace, brotherhood, and mutual well-doing, in 
pastas sai the Spirit of Christ. 

Vex must, aba Cha istians, Sab at, ce as an 
ordinance! of God. designed to: make the outward 
world subserve: all the needs of man, and thus to 


glorify God. and fulfil His purposes; as the means 
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also of drawing men and nations together in 
friendly intercourse, and of begetting the sense of 
brotherhood in ever widening circles. We must 
try to purge it of the evils incident to it; we 
must seek to make those who take part in it 
conscious of their high calling as exercising a 
Divine ministry for man and for God. We must 
look with favour upon every effort to make it 
beneficial to all engaged in it. This cannot be 
without much greater equality than we have at 
present, or without a greatly increased readiness 
to work for the public good. Suppose that it 
were possible that by some peaceful revolution the 
gains of the working-classes could be doubled, and 
our own incomes halved, should we be willing to 
promote such a change? Every Christian has to 
ask whether he is capable of this devotion and 
this sacrifice, which in the present day corresponds 
to the ascetic views of past phases of Christianity, 
and must be at least as uncompromising as they 
were. lf he is, but not otherwise, he is fit to take 
his part in the social transformation which must 
convert the sphere of commerce, like other spheres 
of the worldly kingdom, into the Kingdom of God 
and of Christ. 

{ The spirit in which profit-sharing must be 
conducted by a Christian capitalist is that shown 
by Leclaire, the founder of the great establish- 
ment for decorative work in Paris. In the last 
year of his life, while his own profits amounted 
to £4,300, he paid the same amount to the Mutual 
Aid Society of his workmen, and just double that 
amount, £8,600, to them in excess of wages. His 


that, in working for the business, and doing their 
duty thoroughly, they not only improved their 
own condition, but contributed to the enfranchise- 
ment of those who had nothing but their labour 
to live by. And his will reveals the motive of 
the Christian tradesman. ‘I believe in the God 
who has written in our hearts the law of duty, 
the law of progress, the law of sacrifice of oneself 
for others. J] am the humble disciple of Him 
who has taught us to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, and to Jove our neigh- 
In this sense it is that I 
desire to continue a Christian unto my_ last 
breath,’ * 


2 W. H. Fremantle, in’ Report ' of'* the sieltoeie 
Congress, 1890, p. 561. | 
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Shepherd, King, Father. 


Luke xii. 32.—‘Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ 


In this text we find three names for God, three 
names for ourselves, and three relations between 
God and ourselves which are rich in meaning— 
Shepherd, King, Father; sheep, subjects, children; 
Shepherd and sheep, King and subjects, Father 
and children. As we continue to think of these we 
discover meanings of ever greater significance. We 
begin to find in them a great historical significance. 
We find that the words ‘Shepherd,’ ‘ King,’ 
‘Father’ really contain the story of the religion 
of the Old Testament, and represent the growth 
of Divine revelation from its first beginning to its 
full fruition in the New ‘Testament. “Then, as 
we further reflect on this great text, we find that 
it sets forth the growth of all true religious ex- 
perience, from the vague feeling of dependence, on 
through the definite feeling of loyalty and 
obedience, to the feeling of being at home with the 
Father, of being acquainted with God and at 
peace. Such is, we believe, the true order of 
religious experience. 


1. Take, first, the words ‘shepherd’ and 
‘sheep,’ and let us see the greatness and the defect 
of these terms as a statement of religious experi- 
ence. The Old Testament is full of the religious 
feeling expressed and covered by the relation of 
shepherd and sheep. And we of this century find 
that the 23rd Psalm fitly expresses our religious 
attitude at certain times and in some moods of 
mind. Nay, it has a permanent value, and even 
when we are at home with God and have the 
feeling of children, yet “The Lord is my 
Shepherd’ has still its meaning and its value. 
But, after all, how much does it convey? How 
little of a common nature there is between a 
shepherd and his sheep! On the part of the sheep 
a vague feeling of dependence, a feeling of trust 
and of safety while they follow in the steps of 
the shepherd, or hear his voice, or see his form 
in the near distance. But how little the sheep 
know of the shepherd! They cannot, except very 
dimly, and with no language but a cry, set forth 
their needs or their wants. There is really no 
fellowship, no communion, no interchange of 
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are great and significant relationships, and mean 


| Law-giver: He will save us’ is one expression of 


thought and feeling, no common language, no 
community of nature. There is simply the rela- 
tion of protection on the one hand, and of depend- 
ence on the other. So, while this relation of 
dependence and of protection is permanent in all 
stages of religious life, it is yet not adequate to 
the proper expression of true religious life. Men 
need something more definite, more intimate, 
though this is true as far as it goes. The good 
shepherd gives his life for the sheep, and the 
sheep do not know it, cannot estimate it at its 
true significance. “They follow the shepherd with 
a blind trust, and yet there is no mutual talk in 
the fold when the day’s work is over. |Something 
more is needed for the full expression of religious 
life. ; 


2. A closer relationship and a nearer intimacy 
are found in the next metaphor. ‘The relation of 
king and subject has a fuller meaning, and does 
more justice to our religious feeling. There is 
much in common between a king and his subjects. © 
They can speak to each other. They have a 
common heritage in the past history of the nation. 
They share the tradition which marks them out 
in their distinctive peculiarity as one of the nations 
of the world. Behind them is the memory of all 
that they have done and suffered, of all that they 
have fought for and won in the past, and this 
memory has bound them into a moral and real — 
unity. King and people alike feel the pressure of | 
the bonds which have made them one. ‘They are 
inspired by the memories of their past history, em- 
bodied in song, history, and story; they respond 
to the great call of a common patriotism; they 
share a common hope of the future. Kingly service | 
on the one hand and loyalty and obedience on the 
other make a common life and common aims and 
hopes possible and real. It is a great advance in | 
value on the relationship of shepherd and sheep. | 
Thoughtfulness and care on the part of a king, 
loyalty and obedience on the part of his subjects . 


much for the religious life. ‘The Lord is our | 
Judge, the Lord is our King, the Lord is our 


the significance for religion of this relation. We 
have only to read the Old Testament history, its — 
psalms, its prophecies, and its laws, to see how > 
significant for the religious life of Israel was the 
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thought that God was Israel’s King and that 
Israel was God’s peculiar people. More intimately 
Israel thought of God as dwelling among them 
in their central sanctuary, with their armies as 
they went forth to battle, and with them, in some 
sense, as they dwelt in their homes. 

Yet the relation of sovereign and subject did 
not meet all the demands of the religious life. 


That life requires a constant intercourse, a fellow- | 


ship perpetually renewed, a want that ever grows 
and that needs renewed and recurring satisfaction. 
But the relation of king and subject, while cap- 
able of a large meaning, and of many mystical 
additions to the prosaic fact, is one that has its 
limitations. In any earthly kingdom a king can 
seldom be seen by his people. He can reside in 
only one place at a time. 
fully occupied with the affairs of his kingdom. 
Every moment his attention is occupied with press- 
ing problems, decisions have to be made, and 


momentous judgments given, and he can _ have | 


familiar intercourse with only a few counsellors, 
and even with these there is commonly a reserve. 


For the king is hedged in with etiquette, fettered | 


with rules, and it is rarely possible that he can have 
a human contact with his people. 
people ever see him, fewer still ever speak with 
him, and very few have any personal knowledge of 
him. 

There may be, on the part of both, feelings of 
the most devoted and exalted kind and sentiments 
of the most penetrating order, yet these have their 
limits. For they are mostly of the impersonal 
order, and are lacking in that feeling which is 
stronger than all others for the guidance and 
sustenance of life. We mean that feeling of 
personal attachment, that sentiment of devotion 
to a person, which above all others is the main- 
spring of human action. The loyalty of soldiers 
to the king who leads his people in battle, the 
loyalty of people to a leader whose voice they can 
hear, and the devotion to a person who has come 
near in all his strength to a people is something 
stronger by far than the loyalty of those to whom 
the king is only a distant symbol of majesty. This 
element, also, is the most potent in religion as it is 
the strongest in ordinary life. And it is some- 
thing that cannot be brought under the rubric of 
_king and subject. So there is required something 
more intimate, something more powerful. Even 
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His time is usually | 


Few of his | 


| to think of God. 


in the Old Testament this something more appears. 
We find it in the Psalms, in the passionate longing 
for personal communion, the desire to make a 
personal claim on God; in the cry, ‘O God, thou 
art my God.’ ‘These longings leap beyond the 
bounds of Old Testament revelation, and point 
And in the New Testament 
this longing for personal fellowship with God, 
without restraint, without hindrance, and without 
It also 


forward to the New. 


conditions, finds abundant satisfaction. 
finds expression in our text. 


3. Father and children—the Old Testament 
reached forth after it, and did not attain to it. 
The term ‘ Father’ often occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment; but the full meaning of the word could 
not be found within the limitations of Old Testa- 
For the word had not found its 
meaning as a human word, expressive of human 
relations, until the meaning of it had actually been 
embodied in human relations. Fatherhood was 
often in the Old Testament only a physical rela- 
tionship. It had not yet attained to that moral 
and spiritual worth which arises when there is 
only one family, where the sons and daughters 
grow up to be the friends and companions of 
father and mother, and the natural tie takes on a 
moral and spiritual meaning. Then all the 
spiritual significance of fatherhood began to be 
understood, and it began to be a fitting name for 
God. Nay, in the New Testament it was dis- 
closed that this name was really the only fitting 
name for God. For the New Testament declares 
to us that this is the eternal and fitting name for 
God; He was always Father, and fatherhood was 
His proper characteristic. His, too, was the typical 
Fatherhood; and every fatherhood was only a 
dim and faint symbol of the Fatherhood of God. 
The God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and our Father in Christ—that is the 
name by which His people delight to speak and 
In all His dealing with His 
people and all His fellowship with them, He is 
thought of not merely as Shepherd, and not merely 
as King, but as Father. 

The intercourse between children and father 
is something more intimate and more unre- 
strained than that between sheep and shepherd, 
between subjects and king. It assumes that 
father and children have much in common. 


ment revelation. 
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They can speak together, can have fellow- How wonderful! how beautiful! 
ship of thought, feeling, and action. They That such surpassing grace should be, 


are at home with one another. For the child is 
at home in the father’s house, and can enter in 
and go out at his pleasure. He has access to the 
father always, and is not restrained in his inter- 
course. As one walks along the streets of any 
city one may notice a person ascending to the 
front door, ringing the bell, waiting till the door 
is opened, and then entering in. The inference is 
that he is not at home in that house. One notices, 
again, a person ascending to the door, taking out 
a latch-key, opening the door and entering in. He 
has a latch-key. So it is with the children of the 
Father’s house.. “They have latch-keys, they are 
at home, they have the right to enter in and to 
speak to the Father. And they enter in simply 
because they need to have fellowship with the 
Father. To be at home with God, to have the 
right of access to Him always, to have fellowship 
with Him, to share the common life of the family, 
to abide in that common life which adds to our 
own intensity of life—this is the religion of the 
New Testament, this is the ideal of religious life. 

§ An old and poor member of the Huntly 
Church, long deceased, was once asked how she 
felt when the ‘ barrel of meal’ was quite empty. 
She replied—“‘ I jist knelt me doon, and He gae 
me leave to ca’ Him Father; and that was mair 
to me than a’ the warl.’? 


How wonderful it is to know 

That God, who scatters starry dust 
Through tracts of vast abysmal blue, 

And shakes the tawny earth’s hard crust,—- 


Comes near to heal the broken heart, 
And folds the wee ones to His breast, 
Comforts the frail and lonely ones, 
And gives to feeble age sweet rest. 


How beautiful! how wonderful ! 
This awful, tender God must be; 
In lowliness let us adore, 
Yet with a holy liberty. 


For hath He not the silence riven 
With one supreme and. blesséd word ? 

“A Father I will be to Thee,’ 

‘My Father,’ saith, the soul that heard. 


| ‘John Murker of Banff, 52. 


His splendour unexpressed is yet 
Less than His Love’s immensity.* 


The Social Gospel. 


Luke xii. 32.—‘ Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
EFather’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ 


A cospgEL for to-day must offer man deliverance 
from social as well as from individual evils— 
from the evils which set men at loggerheads in 
industrial and political life, from the sins which 
foment hatred and strife, and from their impo- 
tence to organize life on more co-operative lines. 
Now we are happily coming to understand that 
these social evils are among the evils from which 
the gospel promises deliverance, and that our 
social ideals are ideals for which the gospel pro- 
mises its aid. For we are awaking to the fact 
that the gospel is spoken of by Jesus as the gospel 
of a Kingdom—the gospel of the Kingdom of God. 
It is the good news of an ideal society into which 
men are to be ushered, and for which they are to 
be made fit. They are, moreover, to have power 
to penetrate the general life of society with the 


spirit. of the ideal society, and so by degrees make 


the ideal actual on earth. 


1. In the past the Kingdom of God has some- 
times been reduced to nothing more than an in- 
dividual acceptance of God’s sovereignty in the 
Christian soul. Sometimes it has been banished 
to the far future or even to another life. But 
while it is true that the Kingdom or Rule of 
God comes first in individual souls, and can be 


consummated only when all men are perfected, it 


is equally true that the meaning of the Kingdom 
cannot be limited as it is by these interpretations. 
It relates to the present as well as to the future, 


and to the.outward as well as to the inward life 


of men. 


Three key-words express the moral aspirations . 


of this generation, and they are key words also to 


the true interpretation of the social meaning of | 


the Kingdom of God. Brotherhood is one ot 
these words. Fellowship is another. . Democracy 
is a third. The thoughts which these words call 
up chime readily with the teaching.of Jesus. For 
1]. E. Livock, Songs and Lyrics of the Inner Life, 
Ths * daacerdie Staemyar > 
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what is the nature of the society which He calls | 


} 


men to set up? He does not sketch its outward 
form, but He does describe in the Beatitudes and 
elsewhere its inner spirit. He deprecates wealth 


and autocracy; in His society it is not to be as 


it was in pagan society, where the great exercised 
lordship and posed as benefactors. He invites 


men to associate on a basis of humble equality, 


none claiming precedence or superiority. His 
society is to set before its members as their ideal a 
minimum of individual aggrandisement and a 
maximum of service. 
society is to be found by each striving first for the 
good of all and leaving his own reward to God. 
To a society which seeks first the Kingdom of 
God all other things are promised. 

(1) From these descriptions of the proper basis 
of human association it is no big step to the 
phrases current in our own day. ‘The Brother- 


hood of man is an obvious deduction from the 


principles of Jesus. 


‘Brotherhood’ is a word 
suggestive of close personal ties uniting man with 
of common affection and common senti- 


man; 
ment widely and generously diffused; of an 
equality of standing gladly accepted; of the 


friendly sharing of work and benefit as each mem- 


ber of the family is able to work and needs to 


benefit. It thus suggests a division of material 
goods very different from that which results from 
the present system of apportioning wages and 
profits. ‘From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need.’ Such is the motto of 
Brotherhood. In that direction the Spirit of Jesus 
drives us, however great may be the difficulties of 
changing the motive and stimulus upon which we 
have learned to depend. 

(2) Fellowship is a word still more suggestive 
of the spirit of Jesus. It speaks of happy com- 


-panionship in work and play; of a comradeship 


of effort and rejoicing voluntarily chosen and 
gladly preserved; of a partnership in the sharing 
of responsibility; of the mutual recognition of 


personal worth. It speaks of common purposes, 


ambitions and ideals; of a common quest and a 
common goal. Applied to social life it would 
mean, for instance, the utter repudiation of the 


present condition of organized hostility between 


nation and nation, class and class. Applied to 


industry it would replace the present condition of 
strained anxiety about the division of profits by 
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The material well-being of | 


a common ambition to render good service to the 
community for a reasonable reward, the skill of 
hand and brain combining to draw forth the 
treasures of Nature and Art for the use and joy 
of man. 

(3) The word Democracy is less at home in the 
company of the words which Jesus used, but the 
idea which lies behind its common use and gives 
the word its moral power is deeply Christian; for 
it is the grand faith that all men and women have 
such capacity for growth in knowledge and judg- 
ment of matters affecting their individual and 
social life that they have an inherent right to share 
in the control of their industry, their city, and 
their State. “They are capable of this responsibil- 
ity, and they need it for the proper development of 
their personality. The word has been robbed of 
its intrinsic dignity by its association with the 
crudities of political agitation, the cruelties of 
political administration, and all the present imper- 
fections of party politics and bureaucratic govern- 
ment. Democracy has yet to learn how to elicit 
from the mass of men that general response to 
what is good and true, and that readiness to con- 
tribute to the public service upon which its title 
to Christian allegiance rests. Meantime the prin- 
ciple of individual worth which lies behind the 
democratic movement has so dawned upon the 
mass of men and women in this and many 
countries that a man outrages his brother’s dignity 
by treating him any longer as if he were a member 
ot an inferior cast or order of mankind. More- 
over, a man denies his own standing as a son of 
God if he denies that standing to any other. The 
heart of the democratic ideal is thus deeply 
Christian, 

{Abraham Lincoln, in his own simple, strong 
speech, puts the purposes of our government into 
the following language : 

‘This is essentially a people’s contest. ... < 
It is a struggle for maintaining in the world that 
form and substance of government whose leading 
object is to elevate the condition of men—to lift 
artificial weights from the shoulders, to clear the 
paths of laudable pursuits for all, to afford all an 
unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of 
life. Yielding to partisan and temporary departure 
from necessity, this, after all, is the leading object 
of the government for whose existence we con- 
tend.’ 
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In my judgment this is the biggest and best 
conception of American democracy ever put into 


the English language, and it took the biggest and kind. 


best democratic American of his own time or any 


other to put these paramount PUEDEN: in such | 


plain, practical phrase. 
‘To elevate the condition of men.’ 

‘To lift artificial weights from the shoulders.’ 

‘To clear the paths of laudable pursuits for all.’ 

“To afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life.’ 

These four phrases spell humanity, and Lincoln 
forever makes them the definition of our American 
democracy. 

In a word it means 
democracy was synonymous with humanity.* 


that with Lincoln, 


2. These three words, then, put us on the road, 
but they do not take us all the way, to an under- 
standing of Christ’s idea of the Kingdom of God. 
For that, our Brotherhood must recognize the 
close kinship of each man and woman with Jesus 
Christ, a recognition which would put the need 
of love and worship side by side with the need of 
food and shelter as among the basic necessaries of 
human life. For that, our Fellowship must be 


inspired by a common ambition to carry forward | 


the great creative purpose of God, and to turn 
by degrees the chaos of material life and human 
passion into an ordered and beautiful whole, ex- 
pressive of the spirit of the Father. For that, too, 
our democracy must be penetrated by the under- 
standing of Christ’s way of winning the human 
soul to fellowship with Himself and with His 
brothers—a way not of rude coercion but of 
winsome appeal for a voluntary homage and love. 

When, therefore, Jesus proclaimed that ‘the 
kingdom of God is at hand’ He gave wus the 
promise of a way of life far exceeding in goodness 
any conceivable Utopia bounded by the horizons 
of time and-space. But the greater includes the 
less; and so within that vaster hope we find our 
right to anticipate a state of human society honour- 
ing the dignity of every individual and binding 
all together in a brotherhood of service and enjoy- 
ment. ‘Fear not, little flock, it is the Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ ‘The 
earth will yield its abundance and man’s energies 
will be quickened to their highest achievement 


1R. M. Wanamaker, The Voice of Lincoln, 185. 


| only along the line of obedience to this ideal, 


| since it is for this that God\has endowed man- | 
No fear that the commonwealth will lack 
| material resources or personal energies if’ these 
| ideals become dominant among men! No fear 

that the world of work and social administration 
_ need remain secular, harsh and unbrotherly! God 

in, His sovereign Fatherhood has made men so cap- 
_ able of fellowship and so responsive to it that it 
is possible for human life to be lived on a basis of | 
| mutual co-operation. All work may be made to 

reflect the glory of the Divine craftsmanship. All 

business organization may become an expression of 
_ reason and goodwill, All measures for the dis- 
tribution of wealth may be governed by the am- 
_ bition to make life rich for everyone. All govern- 


| ment may be administered with respect for per- 


sonalty, all laws made increasingly the embodi- 
ment of a common mind and will. The whole 
fabric of social and political organization may be 


| inspired by the Holy Spirit of God. The same 


love, the same glory, the same peace and joy given 
to individual religious experience may find their 
counterpart in the conduct of the organized life 
of the world. Political wisdom to build up society 
according to this model is among the gifts promised 
by Christ to man. ‘They are manifestations of . 
the grace shed abroad in men’s hearts by His 
Spirit. 

A larger hope, 

A wider vision dawns upon man’s thought. 

I see a million hands held out to grope 

Their way into the light, the light that fought 

The powers of darkness when the living Word 

Took human flesh. There is a cry for light, 

The world is in its travail pangs, Loye’s sword 

Pierces its heart, the agony of night 

Is passing, and the dayspring from on high 

Draws near. Look up, this is the darkest hour 

Before the dawn. The Resurrection cry 

Of Christ is in the air. God lives, His power 

Shall be made manifest. Long has He wrought 

In patience, pressing ever toward the prize, 

Till the body of the brotherhood He sought. - 
Was formed; and now—’Tis done. Before our 

eyes 
A new earth waits, for all the world is one. 


. . . . . . . . 


God’s world is one—one body—and one life 


| 


Shall pulse thro’ every part, for God shall send 
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His prophets forth into the storm and strife 

With tongues of living flame. His voice shall 
ring 

The whole earth round and round, proclaiming 
Peace, 

And all the people’s patient sorrowing 

Shall end in songs of joy, for wars shall cease 

And poverty be banished from the world. 

All men shall seek His Kingdom, and their needs 

Shall be fulfilled—beneath His flag ‘unfurled 

Nations shall rest secure—all peoples, creeds, 

And races shall be one. Humanity 

Shall find its God. The true, the final Christ. 


Our Treasure. 


Luke xii. 34.—' Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.’ 


THERE are few words in the language that come 
to us more laden with a suggestion of romance 
‘than the word ‘treasure. It breathes forth a 
magic of its own; it wakes the eternal boy in all 
of us. This is the feature which gives more than 
half their charm to our recollections of the 
Arabian Nights; this is what we remember about 
Creesus of old, and about the conquest of Peru 
-and Mexico. Among living writers none has, 
perhaps, so vividly called up the fascination of 
treasure and the quest for it as Mr. Masefield, 
in his marvellous ballad, ‘Spanish Waters.’ In 
it-an old fiddler, half-crazed and nearly blind, 
tells how in his far-off youth he and his com- 
panions buried huge quantities of gold and silver 
and precious stones—booty won in some piratical 
quest—near the sandy beach of Los Muertos; he 
alone survives, he alone knows where these riches 
are hidden; and the knowledge, together with his 
‘impotence to use it, mocks and torments him 
waking and sleeping. All his life he has been 
‘haunted by this chimera, and all his longing has 
come to nothing; and now, what good could all 
this untold wealth do him, even if he could realize 
his dream and bring it to the light? Vanity of 
vanities ! 

Our treasure is either that which we chiefly 
prize, are intent upon, desire to attain—our ideal, 
in short; or it is our store—that which we have 
acquired, accumulated, stored up; in either case 


1G. A, Studdert-Kennedy, Songs of Faith and Doubt, 
67. 
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the connection between treasure and heart is of 
the closest. 


1. Our ideal—We see this very clearly when— 
as is so often the case—our idea of happiness is 
inseparably linked with some place, some country, 
where we would be, so much so that everywhere 
else we feel exiled. All literature is vocal with 
this aspiration. We hear it in Browning’s ‘ Open 
my heart, and you will see written inside of it, 


“Italy.”’ We hear it in Burns’ ‘ My heart’s 
| in the Highlands, my heart is not here.’ And 
just as authentic is the accent of Kipling’s 


slangier muse, ‘If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, 
you won’t ever ’eed aught else.’ A Kropotkin 
lives for a generation in England, makes for him- 
self a circle of friends, writes books in our 
language with all the ease of a native; but the 
moment the Tsarist régime collapses this dis- 
tinguished man, long past seventy, returns to his 
homeland, for better or worse. Yes, and there are 
some who feel that their true fatherland, their 
true citizenship, is not here but in Heaven, and 
who honestly view themselves as mere sojourners 
on earth, ‘held up’ en route for their real destina- 
tion. Perhaps this should not be the habitual 
mood of healthy people; but we have all of us at 
times felt such a longing, such a desire for a better 
country, that is, a heavenly, where alone our heart 
will know perfect felicity and peace. 

With others the treasure they set most store by 
is the glowing wealth of some great mutual affec- 
tion. Having this, they are millionaires; deprived 
of it, they would be beggars. How true we found 
it in the days of the war that our hearts were 
with those whose love we treasured, whom we 
pictured daily, hourly, in danger. You remember 
Mark Anthony’s lines : 


My heart is in the coffin here with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 


You remember Abraham Lincoln’s reference to 
the grave of his early love, Ann Rutledge—‘ My 
heart lies buried there.’ Happy we, if we mourn 


/ not as those who have no hope, but as those who 


believe that the treasures now withdrawn from 
sight are safely laid up in Heaven, and will be 
theirs once more. 


2. Our store-——Whatever we may have ‘suc- 
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ceeded in accumulating, or have failed to accumu- 
late, in material wealth, we have all laid up an in- 
calculable store of past deeds and past thoughts; 
a growing store on which we daily draw, and 
can do no other. Every good impulse obeyed 
reinforces subsequent impulses of the same kind, 
and makes them easier to ‘follow. Every act of 
self-discipline and self-mastery paves the way 
for other such acts, until self-discipline becomes 
second nature—a treasure worth having indeed. 
We are engaged at each moment in building up 
a capital, a reserve fund, for future use; our 


treasures, of whatever kind, consist of what we | 


have set our hearts on and attained. You 
have become a musician, or a scholar, or an 
athlete, not by any accident, but because you 
tried hard for these ends. And now note how 
our attainments in turn dominate us. We can 
spend only the kind of currency we have “ laid 
up.’ A young man may be a walking encyclo- 
pedia on football or racing, and of singularly 
little use in the office or the workshop. The 
character of our treasures must largely determine 
our future. Is it not worth while, then, to exer- 
cise some care as to what we accumulate in heart 
and mind? How would you feel if, in taking out 
your purse to make a payment, you found it filled, 
not with coins of the realm, but with jingling 


counters? Should you not ask yourself from time | 


to time, ‘ What have I laid up so far?’ 

You can pay your way in life only with what 
you have got. 
strain and stress: have you laid up the treasure 
of fortitude? You will encounter lures and 
temptations: have you the treasure of principle? 
You will most assuredly meet with your share 
of disappointment : does your store include a little 
philosophy? You will not escape petty annoyances 


and trivial irritations: have you acquired a sense | 
There will be dull days, perhaps | 
have | 
you intellectual resources, such as a love of books? } 
You may be cast in a monotonous sphere: can { 
you diversify that monotony by sympathy with | 
' after your resources, and be competent to meet _ 
' the crisis when it comes. 
science be burning with a clear flame, like a bril- 


of humour? 
weeks—think of a tedious convalescence : 


quite ordinary people? You will certainly know 
sorrow and grief: do you know how to rise above 
affliction in the power of Christian faith? You 
may know great loneliness: have you made prac- 
tice of the presence of God, so that you can say, 


You will have your seasons of | says the visitor; ‘come away.’ 


“And yet I am not alone, because the Father is | 
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| with me’? 
' approach of death: will you be able to bear that | 
| vision in the conquering hope of immortality, 


And one day you will face the 


assured by Him who has the words of eternal © 
life? 

(‘Treasure in heaven!’ George Miiler, 
simple-minded Anglo-Prussian or Prusso-English- 
man, servant of God, friend of the poor, having 
laid down his pilgrim staff, goes, by the grace of 
God, where his treasure is. 

To all who love this present world, such a view 
of life as that held by George Miller is of course 
the distortion of a prejudiced or a deluded mind; 
in either case is monstrous nonsense. Yet it 
is worth while to pursue for a moment the 
contrast which the position suggests. ‘I have 


| made my pile,’ says Love-the-World, shoulder- 


ing his billiard-cue. And he prattles on: 
‘I have a few millions at the bank, and some fair | 
investments in > “No, interrupts a rude and | 
fantastic visitor, who, though no hall-porter has — 
admitted him, has climbed the staircase, “ you have 
nothing; you are a pauper.’ ‘I shall pull down 


. that crazy Jacobean manor,’ pursues Love-the- 


World, oblivious of interruption, ‘and put up a 
modern, stylish affair, with plenty of room for | 
entertaining and ample stabling for the hunters.’ ~ 
‘You will do nothing of the sort,” retorts the | 
visitor, ‘you have nothing; come away.’ ‘ Who 
are you?’ inquires Love-the-World, amazedly, ‘ I 
am not accustomed——’ ‘My name is Death,” 


‘It is time for me to depart,’ says George | 


' Miller, in effect, ‘ my Father is calling me; there 
. ls a place at my Saviour’s right hand; I shall see 
| Him, as He. is.’ 


‘Treasure in heaven!’ . 
“Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.’ + 


> ye fe 


The Lit Lamp. 
Luke xii. 35.—‘ Your lights burning.’ 
Be ready for the emergency. When the darkness 
falls, don’t have to hasten away to buy oil. Look 
Let the light of con- 


liant lighthouse on a dangerous shore. Let the 
light of love be burning, like a lamp which sends. _ 


1 W."*H. Harding, The Life of George Multer, 354. 
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I 
its friendly, cheery beams to the pilgrims of the 
night. ‘QOur sufficiency is of God,’ and the oil 


_ the lamp of the affections will burn down to the 


of grace will keep the lights burning through the | 


longest night. 


There are two lamps that it takes us all our time 
to keep aflame. 

1. There is the lamp called conscience, of which 
our Master said : 
eye. 
body shall be full of light.’ 
science so easily smoulders, 
flicker, and so easily begins to die down into its 
socket ! 


That lamp of con- 


and how are we to keep it burning? There is a 
figure in the Book of the prophet Zechariah which 


describes a certain lamp, and by the side of this 


“The lamp of the body is the | 
If, therefore, thine eye be single, thy whole | 


so easily begins to | 


lamp there are two olive trees, and these two olive 


trees pour their golden oil into the lamp and keep 
it burning, And here is the lamp of my conscience, 
a lamp so easily burning low, and I want some 
sustaining trees by which its flame may be fed 
and sustained, If the lamp of conscience is to be 
kept burning | we have got to resort to the Word 
of God. How i is anybody’s conscience to be kept 
a bright flame if the owner of that conscience 
does not draw his sustenance from the Word of 


God? Milton cannot do it; Shakespeare is no 
substitute ;, Jordsworth cannot take the place of 
the Word of | rod. Here, in this Book, you have 


the supreme moral ideals, and to bring your con- 
science—so apt to, haye its very nutriment drained 
away by the compromises of the world—to bring 
your conscience right away to these superlative 
teachings is to provide. it with food by which its 
finest discernments will be preserved. And here 
jis the other tree which will Pour its golden oil 
into the lamp. of. conscience. ‘If any man do the 
will,’ says the Lord—and the word is quite as 
applicable to conscience as it is to doctrine— if 
any man do the will he shall Anow’; by which 
He means that,if we obey his command, our lamp 
will burn the more brightly. Our mental insight 
will be confirmed by our living. Our moral sense 
will be refined by the manner of our life. Keep 
your lamp of conscience burning and feed it wath 
the oil of meditation and obedience. 


” - 2. The other lamp is the lamp of the affections. 
Affection needs as much feeding as the mind, and 


| pangs and loves of Calvary. 


There is nothing requires more vigilant | ey 6 
Bi Ara e | hymn book you will find in almost every case that 


and deliberate attention than a man’s moral sense; | 


socket unless we see to it that it is provided with 
the requisite oil. There is no way in which our 
affections can be kept burning except by bringing 
them to the same source to which we bring our 
conscience. Love cannot be fed except by com- 
munion with God’s revelation of Himself which 
He has given to us in this Book. All the great 
lovers feed here, and if you turn to the Bible of 
one who is a great lover, you will find that the 
place where probably most marks of his feeding 
will be found is the place that tells about the 
If you turn to any 


the lover’s love is feeding itself upon the love of 
God. While he contemplates the eternal love, 
his own lamp is being fed, and his own lamp is 
acquiring a brighter flame. And so here is the 
second resource for the maintenance of the affec- 
‘He that doeth my commandments, he it 
as though the doing of the com- 


and added 


tions. 
is that loveth’; 
mandment brought oil to the lamp, 
intensity to its flame. 

§ Knowledge of God is gained chiefly by love. 
Affection lifts up and enlightens the mind, and 
knowledge purifies and increases love. When love 


| to God possesses us through and through, revela- 


tion grows clearer and clearer. Life sustained by 
love reveals love. In love we have all: richer, 
deeper, fuller life and knowledge. We talk of 
“a cold hand and a warm heart,’ but a Christian 
cannot have a clear head and a cold heart. Divine 
love is always-transcending, yet always inviting. 
Love begets in the lover the character of the 
object loved. Religion does for us all we are 
capable of. Inwardly possessing and outwardly 
realizing this love of God, we become full of it. 
The more we love, the more we draw from Him 
the vital powers of life, until His life fills our 
being. Love is the life-force and guiding prin- 
ciple of man: God’s royal law of love. And we 
have the capacity for and destination to glorious 
knowledge of God in His holiness and love. Love 
perfects faith. It perfects righteousness. It per- 
fects the law. It perfects everything good and 
great. Love makes life to burst forth in the 
beauty and song of a glorious spring-time. By 
loving and intimate communion we know and 
rejoice in the Lord.* 


' John Brown Paton, 365. 
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The Girt Loin. 
Luke xii, 36.—‘ Let your loins be girded about.’ 


An 


LoosrE garments can be very troublesome. 


Oriental robe, if -left ungirdled, entangles the | 


feet, or is caught by the wind and hinders one’s 
going. And therefore the wearer binds the loose 
attire together with a girdle, and makes it firm 


and compact about his body. And loose principles | 
can be more dangerous than loose garments. | 


Indefinite opinions, caught by the passing wind of 
popular caprice, are both a peril and a burden. 
Many people go through life with loose beliefs 
and purposes, and they never arrive at any glorious 
goal. ‘Let your loins be girded about.’ Bind 
your loose thinkings with the girdle of truth into 
firm and saving conviction. 


The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin : 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 


Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say. 
You of the virtue (we issue join) 

How strive you? De te, fabula!* 


1. The Christian service demands concentration. 
It needs the fixing of all a man’s powers upon 
the one thing. It requires the gathering together 
of all the strength of one’s nature, the binding it 
with cords until its softest and loosest particles 
are knit together, and become strong. Why! 
you can take a handful of cotton-down, and if 
you squeeze it tight enough it will be as hard and 
as heavy as a bullet, it will go as far, and have as 


much penetrating power and force of impact. | 


The reason why some men hit and make no dint 
is because they are not gathered together and 
braced up by a vigorous concentration. 


The difference between men who succeed and | 


men who fail in ordinary pursuits is not so much 
intellectual as moral; and there is nothing which 


more certainly commands any kind of success than | 


giving ourselves with our whole concentrated 
power to the task in hand. If we succeed in any- 
thing we must focus all our power on it. Only by 
doing as a burning-glass does with the sun’s. rays 
shall we set anything on fire. 

And can a vigorous Christian life be grown 


1 Browning, The Statue aud the Bust. 


upon other conditions than those which a vigorous 
life of an ordinary sort demands? Why should 
it be easier to be a prosperous Christian than to 
be a prosperous tradesman? Why should there 
not be the very same law in operation in the realm 
of the higher riches and possessions that rules in 
the realm of the lower? ‘Gird up the loins of 


| your mind, says the Apostle, echoing the Master’s 


word here. “The first condition of true service is 
that you shall do it with concentrated power. 
1‘ A person is not religious,’ says Gustave le 
Bon ‘—himself a sceptic—‘ solely when he wor- 
ships a divinity, but when he puts all the resources 
of his mind, the complete submission of his will, 
and the whole-souled ardour of fanaticism at the 


| service of a cause or an individual who becomes the — 


goal and guide of his thoughts and actions.’ 


2. There is another requirement, or perhaps 
rather another side of the same requirement, ex- 
pressed in the figure. One reason why a man 
tucked up his robe round his waist when he had 
anything to do that needed all his might was 
that it might not catch upon things that pro- 
truded, and so keep him back. Concentration 
and detachment go together. In order that there 
shall be the one, there must be the other. They 
require each other, and are, in effect, but two 
sides of the same thing, contemplated in regard 
to hindrances without, or contemplated in regard 
to the relation of the several parts of a man’s 
nature to each other. 

Observe that Luke immediately precedes the 
text with :—‘Sell that ye have, and give alms; 
provide yourselves bags which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no 
thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. Let your loins be girded about. That 
is to say, do not let your affections go straggling 


anywhere and everywhere, but gather them to-— 
_ gether. And, that you may gather them together, 
tear away the robe from the briars and thorns — 


which catch you as you pass. There is no 
Christian life worth living except upon con- 


_ dition of wrenching oneself away from de- 
pendence upon, idolatry of, or longing for, 


perishable things. The lesson of the text is the 
same as the solemn lesson which the beloved 


1, The Crowd, 64 (Eng. Trans.))'! 
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Apostle sharpened his gentle lips to pronounce 
when he said, ‘If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.’ ‘ Gird up your 
loins,’ detach heart, desire, effort from perishable 


} 


things, lift them above the fleeting treasures | 


and hollow delusive sparkles of earth’s precious- 
ness, and set them on the realities and eternities 


at God’s right hand. 


‘For where the treasure is, | 


there will the heart be also,’ and only that heart | 


can never be stabbed by disappointment, or bled 
to death by losses, whose treasure is as sure as 
God and as eternal as Himself. 
be girded about.’ 


‘Let your loins 


Treasure plies a feather, 
Pleasure spreadeth wings, 

Taking flight together,— 
Ah! my cherished things. 


Fly away, poor pleasure, 
That art so brief a thing: 

Fly away, poor treasure, 
That hast so swift a wing, 


Pleasure, to be pleasure, 
Must come without a wing: 

Treasure, to be treasure, 
Must be a stable thing. 


Treasure without feather, 

Pleasure without wings, ‘ 
Elsewhere dwell together 

And are heavenly things.? 


3. There is a third thing suggested, which is 
the consequence of these two. The girding up 
of the loins is the symbol not only of concentra- 
tion and detachment, but of that for which the 
concentration and the detachment are needful— 
namely, alert readiness for service. The servant 
who stands before his lord with his belt buckled 
tight indicates thereby that he is ready to run 
whenever and wherever he is bid. Our loins are 
girded not merely in order to give strength to our 
frame, but in order that, having strength given 
to our frame, we may be ready for all work. 
That which is needful for the faithful discharge 
of any servant’s duty is most of all needful for 
the discharge of the highest duty and the noblest 
service—the service to the Master who has the 
right to command all our service. 


1 Christina G Rossetti. 


xil. 36 


{ Mr. A. J. Bell, an evangelist of San José, 
Cal., describes the following experience with Mr. 
Moody at one of the meetings : 

One day the leader assigned did not get there 
in time, and Mr. Moody came to me, requesting 
that I take charge. I had just arrived from a 
journey, hot and dusty. ‘Mr. Moody,’ I said, 
‘I am just from a long absence and am _ not 
presentable. Excuse me, please, and at some other 
time | will lead the meeting.’ 

I shall never forget the incident, for it was the 
turning point in my life. ‘I thought you were a 


| Christian soldier,’ he said, and added, ‘ Go forward 


and we will pray for you.’ As soon as the meet- 
ing was over he came again and thanked me. 
‘You did well,’ he said. ‘ But it is all wrong, 
this holding back! Your duty is clear; keep in 


front. Be a minute man.’ * 
Waiting and Watching. 
Luke xii. 36.—' Ye yourselves like unto men that wait 


for their lord.’ 


THERE are two ways in which the follower of 
Christ may wait and watch: first, by watching 


| over himself, and secondly by waiting for his 


returning Lord. 

1. Over himself he must watch lest he become 
careless in duty, remiss in keeping his light burn- 
ing, lest he be overtaken with drowsiness and 
indifference. Self-watchfulness is the necessary 
prerequisite to spiritual peace and growth. How 
earnestly does the Apostle warn us of the deceit- 
fulness of our own hearts; of the power of 
worldly allurements; of the devices of the great 
adversary of our souls; of the insidious ways 
whereby we are entrapped into sin and error. He 
who does not watch shows that he is unconscious 
of danger, and this implies ignorance of his own 
heart and a virtual disbelief in God’s Word. 
The more we know of ourselves, and especially 
the more we know of our character as seen in 
the light of God’s countenance, the more are we 
aware of our danger, and the more do we realize 
our need of watchfulness, our need to be on the 
lookout for approaching evil, and to be vigilant 
in every duty and at every moment. Only the 
self-confident and the self-ignorant are unwatch- 
ful; and the umwatchful always become an easy 
prey to the spoiler. All that the great deceiver 


1W.R. Moody, The Life of Dwight L. Moody, 110. 
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asks of us is, not that we should openly abandon 
our religion, but simply that we should ungird 
our loins—let our light ‘go out and cease to watch. 
He will finish the work which we thus by careless- 
ness and unwatchfulness begin. 


2. In addition to this self-watchfulness there 
is the other position, namely, the waiting for our 
returning Lord. This may imply that outlook 
which all true Christians like to take in reference 
to the Second Advent of Christ, when He shall 
come again to judge the world. In primitive 
times this seemed to be the constant position of 
the Church; it was ever looking for and hasting 
unto the coming of the Lord Jesus. Hopes like 
these still excite the hearts of God’s children. 
They love to read the prophecies which tell of His 
coming again; of His gathering together of saints; 
of all the millennial glories which so light up the 
pages of the Book of Revelation. ‘They love to 
think that the day is not far distant when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
all His holy angels; and when out of the wreck 
and burning of this wicked world shall come forth 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

To the questions of how and when our Lord 
will return many answers can be given, and on 
these questions many volumes have been written. 
We undoubtedly find in the Bible many striking 
and glowing prophecies and promises looking to 
a complete re-ordering of things in this our world, 
much of which we can neither grasp nor explain. 
But they are put there, not to feed morbid fancies, 
and beget wild theories, and make men forget 
present duties in reaching after future glories; they 
are put there as blossoms of hope and joy, which by 
and by, under new and different conditions from 
those that now exist, will ripen into full flower 
and fruitage. And sq to the Christian his Lord 
will return, if not now, at least ‘after many 
days’; and then all the grand promises of the 
Bible will come to pass with a richness and full- 
ness far beyond what our minds, with their present 
capacities, can possibly conceive of spiritual and 
celestial glory. 

Leaving these things—which may be very near 
or very remote—we do know that it is the duty 
of the Christian to take the waiting and watching 
attitude in reference to that period when to him 
personally the Lord shall come, and by death cause 


7 


) 
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or come in the third watch.’ 


him to be ‘ absent from the body, and present with | 
the Lord.’ For that day of ‘death at the farthest. 
is very near, and its nearness and uncertainty make 
it all-important that we should have our loins 
girded, our lights burning, our eyes watching, 
when that last enemy comes. If by faith our 
lives are hid with Christ in God, then when death 
comes and finds us ‘in the Lord,’ we shall die in 
the Lord; and of all such the Spirit says, ‘Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.’ | 
4 An attitude of expectancy does not depend | 
upon theories about the chronology of prophecy. 
It is Christ’s will that, till He comes, we know 
‘neither the day nor the hour.’ We may, as | 
suppose most of us do, believe that we shall die 
before He comes. Be it so., That need not affect 
the attitude of expectance, for it comes to sub- 
stantially the same thing whether Christ comes to_ 
us or we go to Him. And the certain uncertainty. 
of the end of our individual connection with this, 
fleeting world stands in the same relation to our 
hopes as the coming of the Master does, and 
should have an analogous effect on our lives.) 
Whatever may be our expectation as to the literal 
coming of the Lord, that future should be very 
solid, very real, very near us in our thoughts, 
a habitual subject of contemplation, and ever 
operative upon our hearts and conduct.t 


Mah’s harvest is past, his summer is ended, 
Hope and fear are finished at last, 

Day hath descended, night hath ascended, 
Man’s harvest is past. 


Time is fled that fleeted so fast : 
All the unmended remains unmended, 
The perfect, perfect: all lots are cast. 


Waiting till earth and ocean be rended, 
Waiting for call of the trumpet blast, 

Each soul at goal of that way it wended,— 
Man’s harvest is past.? 


Middle Life. 
Luke xii. 38.—‘ If he shall come in the second watcha 
i; 
Tue figure is a military one. A watch signified 
the space of time during which a portion of a 
guard was on duty, and at the oF of which others 


1 A. Maclaren. 
* Christina G. Rossetti. 
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relieved them. Of the four such spaces which the 
night included it is obvious which must have been 
the most exacting. - In the first watch the dusk 
was falling and the world was only sinking to 
‘repose; in the fourth, the dawn was breaking and 
the world awoke again; while between these lay 
the long, dark, silent interval in which all was 
wrapped in heavy slumber, and fear and danger 
walked abroad. 

Now, it is true that by the ‘coming’ which 
is spoken of in the passage there is apparently 
intended, in the first instance, the return of our 
Lord in power—what we call His ‘second com- 
ing ’—the ‘night’ during which it shall occur 
stretching toward some distant daybreak of which 
no streak is visible as yet. At the same time, 
within this large and external conception of the 
matter there is in New Testament teaching an- 
other of a more inward kind, according to which 
the coming of our Lord is not external but 
spiritual, not catastrophic but gradual, and signifies 
an entering, not into the world generally, but into 
the individual lives of men. | Understand, there- 
fore, by the ‘ night-time’ of the text the individ- 
ual’s earthly history, and by ‘the second watch and 
the third’ the dark period of middle life that 
forms the largest and most dangerous part of it. 

What are the features, what; if possible, is the 
feature, by which middle-age is characterized 
generally? It is a certain sense of ‘disenchant- 
ment with the world. From existence everywhere 
the morning sheen has disappeared; the freshness 
and the glory are departed. The young, we read, 
see visions, and the old men dream dreams; but 
with the middle-aged the faculty is in abeyance. 
The face of things has dropped the smiling aspect 
it once wore for them, nor has it broken into the 
irradiation that may greet them there one day. It 
has grown by comparison stern and uninviting, and 
their heart has provortionably sunk within them; 
the fire of life burns lower, the early idealisms 
wither. . And if anyone thinks this is a small 
thine. it is because he has forgotten the spiritual 
sienifcance of it. how it means that hone, generous 
asniration, and the temner that endeavours large 
things droon and fade also. It is true that their 
place may have heen taken by other qualities 
which also are needful for the completeness of our 
nature. for the fulfilment of life. Middle-age is 
the time of full effectiveness, and to its disciplined 
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| power, its experience, its steadfastness, the carry- 
ing on of the work of the world is mostly due. 
These are the dumb oxen that drag the lumbering 
dray patiently forward, and of such qualities it 
may be said that their very limitedness constitutes 
their strength. What is wanted for the actual 
work of life is no doubt matter-of-fact-ness, a sober 
contentment which recognizes that things are what 
they are and that the consequences will be what 
they will be, along with the faculty of taking 
pains and, if need be, of drudging. Yet, at the 
same time, it is plain what danger may follow in 
the train of these things. “Their exercise will be 
very apt to issue in moral commonplaceness; it 
may very well induce a deadly dullness and flat- 
ness of the spirit, and degrade life till it becomes 
| mere plodding. ‘ Midway in our earthly course,’ 
is it not the case that moral spring and impulse 
tend naturally to grow feeble within us? It is 
the season in which the inner nature is least of all 
alive and awake. To come back to the figure of 
the text, it is the season in which all is darkest 
in our life and when, in our heavy slumberous- 
ness, the things that love the darkness are more 
than ever likely to find in us an easy prey. 


1. It is in middle-age that it is, on the whole, 
hardest to keep the body in that place in our life 
which has been assigned to it. It is then that it 
is most recalcitrant to the spirit and to its own 
higher uses. In the morning of life the tene- 
ment of clay is* lightly borne, in the evening it 
grows outworn and offers through many a cranny 
glimpses of the unfading truth and fairness; but 
in the heat of the day it is a burden which im- 
presses itself upon us constantly. For one thing, 
it is by aid of the body that we accomplish our 
daily task, and we learn—some of us almost too 
well—the importance of keeping so fine a tool 
in good order. . By its means it is that we grow 
acquainted with the suffering and weakness of 
which some have so cruel an experience and from 
which none altogether escapes. By means of it 
also we are made familiar with certain kinds of 
enjoyment which have a great tendency to become 
at all events not less attractive as time goes on. 
On these accounts the body is apt to bulk for 
more as life advances, to be more studied and 
cared for and indulged, while, at the same time, 
the spirit comes to bulk for less, to be less active, 
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less alive. In the dull heavy time of middle life, 
in short, the body with its infirmities, its lethargy, 
and its various cravings weighs us down and is a 
drag upon us. As at no other time, this ‘ muddy 
vesture of decay’ clings more closely to the soul 
and threatens to be more stifling than ever. There 
is a sin of which the New ‘Testament more 
especially says that it is committed ‘not without 
the body,’ and this sin, too, is most rampant in 
middle life. It is a fact of very painful significance 
that of the deeds which cannot be named here 
as becometh saints by far the greater proportion 
are perpetrated by those who are no longer young. 
It is not in youth, but later, that the coarseness 
_and soddenness of our nature are apt to be most 
conspicuous. It was not a young man who said, 
“I keep under my body and bring it into sub- 
jection,’ and he had all sorts in his mind when 
he wrote, ‘I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
4 I have been recalling, this morning, some pain- 
ful memories. In my time I have several times 


known that peculiarly acute species of anguish that . 


only comes to us when we discover a cherished idol 
in ruins. Men—some of them ministers—upon 
whose integrity I would cheerfully have staked 
everything I possessed, suddenly whelmed them- 
selves in shame, and staggered out into the dark. 
It is an experience that makes a man feel that 
the very earth is rocking beneath him; it makes 
him wonder if it is possible for a good man to be 
somehow caught in a hot gust of devilry and 
swept clean off his feet. But the thing that has 
impressed me as I have counted such names: sadly 
on my fingers is that, without an exception, they 
were all in the forties, most of them in the early 
forties. Youth, of course, often sins, and sins 
grievously; but youth recovers itself, and fre- 
quently emerges chastened and ennobled by the 
bitter experience; but I can recall no. instance 
of a man who fell in the forties and who ever 
really recovered himself. Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. I 
remember that, some time ago, Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll quoted a brilliant essayist as saying that 
“the most dangerous years are the forties—the 
years when men begin to be rich, when they have 
opportunities of gratifying their passions, when 
they, perhaps, imagine that they have led a starved 
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and meagre existence.’ And so, as I let my mind) 
play about these old and saddening memories, and 
as I reflect upon the essayist’s corroboration of my: 
own conclusion, I fancy I could utter, from the 
very heart of me, a particularly timely and par- 
ticularly searching word to those who have just 
attained their fortieth birthdays. Or, if I felt 
that the occasion was too solemn for speech, | 
could at least lead them in prayer. And when [| 
led them in prayer, it would certainly be 

Habakkuk’s prayer: ‘O Lord, revive Thy work 

in the midst of the years; in the midst of the years 

make Thyself known!’ + 


2. Once more, there is a certain self-centredness | 
that belongs to middle-life. In youth—at least 
where youth is normal—no such trait is observ- 
able; the nature is ardently alive, its sympathies 
roam far and near, and in the generosity of its 
plans and aspirations personal interest is forgotten. | 
In old age—unless in some very abnormal \in-— 
stances—the heart expands again to take in a_ 
much wider range of interest than its own. But. 
in middle life the heart is apt to grow contracted, | 
the horizon of the man’s ordinary vision gets shut 
down about him, and there is present a strong 
temptation to concern himself practically with his 
own affairs. He takes in matters of wider import | 
the interest of an onlooker and nothing more. 
Here again we deal with a characteristic which | 
is abundantly intelligible. | 


The years between 
youth and age are those in which the actual busi- 
ness of life is for the most part put through. — 
Ideals have to be brought in these years to the 
test of practice; we are at handgrips with exist-_ 
ence, and it is not wonderful if in the wrestle we | 
sustain a bruise or two. For one thing, the nature 
of the world is such that it never does justice to — 
the ideals we wish to see realized in it; it always 
abridges them more or less, and we learn to be 
content with something less than we had hoped 
for. Moreover, the concentration of effort need- 
ful in order that we should labour at our own 
life-task is dangerous. It is inevitable, but at the 
same time it carries with it the danger that our 
interest in everything else should be greatly 
lessened. 

4 A man’s life is like a garden. There is a limit 
to the things that it will grow. You cannot 
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‘pack plants in a garden as you pack sardines in a 
tin. That is why the farmer thins out the tur- 
‘nips; that is why the orchardist prunes his trees; 
and that is why the husbandman pinches the 
grapebuds off the trailing vines. Life has to be 
similarly treated. 
his garden is getting overcrowded. It contains all 
the flowers that he planted in his sentimental 
youth and all the vegetables that he set there in 
his prosaic manhood. It is too much. ‘There 
must be thinning out. . And, unless he is very, 
very careful, he will find that the thinning-out 
process will automatically consist of the sacrifice 
of all the pansies and the retention of all the 
potatoes.* 


. Finally, there is the narrowing constraint 
and pressure of active life—never more keenly 
felt than in our own day. As they go on in life 
men find events thicken round their feet, responsi- 
bilities multiply and grow more heavy, the thral- 
dom of personal circumstances tightens its grip 
upon them, and so the world fills up with men 
who have very much lost the hopes, what they 
would now perhaps call the illusions, of their 


At forty a man realizes that | 
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a wife and cannot come—so spiritless and ungen- 
erous is the stage of life we are speaking of. Is 
it too much to call it life’s iron age, when personal 
considerations are apt to be all in all? 

One might say much about the loss entailed 
upon the commonweal in this way; it is more to 
our purpose to note the loss entailed on those 
who fail to serve it. No man can narrow the 
range of his practical sympathies and unselfish 
endeavours with impunity. He becomes indifferent 
where once he was actively interested. Next he 
grows critical of the way in which the good cause 
is being handled by others, then perhaps cynical 
as to the value of the relief it assumes to render 
to human ill. Finally he is a stumbling-block in 
the way of all earnest men. How it that 
any of us can consent to run the risk of so deplor- 
able a history? If we were wiser, not to say 
more dutiful to God, we should all of us, and 
more especially those who are passing on into the 
busier, more absorbing years, make more stand, 


is 


were it only in self-defence, against the fatally 


youth, whose last test of everything is its immed- | 


iate practicality and utility, whose really effective 


interest is confined to their own workshop, and | 
| course on every side of us, and in losing our lives 


who, as’ they bend over their work, like a cobbler 
over his stitching, have no eyes for anything further 
‘and hardly a thought beyond what it will bring. 
Let us be just to these men. “The debt we owe to 
them is immense. Like many more, they build 
better than they know. They largely carry on the 
world’s work and the moral value of their 
diligence, integrity, fidelity is beyond all calcula- 
tion. Nevertheless there are other interests in 
the world than those they stand for—interests 
that are not personal, interests that concern the 
common good, interests of the civil community and 
interests of the religious community. And is it 
not mournful that these men should so often be 
so slow to help such supreme interests forward? 
Some of the noblest causes in Church and State 
are left to be conducted by those whose inexper- 
ience is only partially made up for by their zeal, 


aided by others whose best strength is long since | 
The rest have bought a pair of oxen and | 


spent. 
‘must needs go prove them, 
1F, W. Boreham, Mushrooms on the Moor, 


or they have married 


roo, 


narrowing influence which the thickening affairs 
and entanglements of life inevitably bring with 
them; we should be careful to co-operate the 
more in all helpful endeavours open to us; we 


_ should merge our interests, as far as might be, in 


those greater interests that are running their 


we should save them. It is our only chance; 
otherwise, sooner or later—and sooner rather than 
later—our life goes into the sand and disappears. 


Surprise Visits, 


Luke xii. 40.—‘ The son of man cometh at an hour when 
ye think not.’ 


“THe Son of man cometh at an hour when ye 
think not.’ ‘They are the surprise visits of the 
King! 

1. He comes to me in the presence of death, 
and I do not want for a moment to seek to 
evade the dark suggestion. I cannot evade 
it. I know how suddenly my Lord appears. 
My friend goes out in the morning, goes out 
in exuberant health, anticipating many years of 
full and happy life, and his cold body is 
brought back in the eventime. I know that my 
Lord comes to me in sudden sickness; something 
snaps in a moment and I am upon my back. It is 
the Lord, and I am a very wise man if I recognize 
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His appearing. Dean Stanley, when he came to | 


his last illness, and was lying upon his bed, used a 


memorable phrase. He said to a friend who came | 


to see him, and who was standing by the bedside : 
‘I think it is a very good thing to anticipate the 
horizontal!’ Anticipate the time when you are 


on your back, have a look at things from the | 


horizontal, and see the perspective and proportion 
of things from that new and unusual point of 
view. [he Lord comes to us in sudden sickness ; 
our health is shaken in a day. We are working 
at full pressure, with the prodigal expenditure of 
millionaires, and then in a moment we are smitten 
and our strength is gone. It is the part of wise 
men and women to recognize in such a visitation 
the approach of the Lord. 


2. And my Lord comes to me im sudden and 
cloudy disappointments. There is a word of Old 
Testament Scripture which is far wider in its 
application than the original speaker of the word 
conceived. ‘He cometh in a thick cloud.’ My 
prospect is suddenly clouded over. The sky seems 
brimming with sunshine, and then the battalions 
of clouds gather from every quarter of the com- 
pass, and the heavens are in a moment swathed in 
robes of darkness. ‘He cometh in a thick cloud.’ 

{ To-day I had a long and strange interview 
with a lady who has recently become a member 
of the congregation. She asked me if I had ever 
known a case of trial so severe as hers. ‘ Yes,’ 
I replied; ‘numbers; it is the case of all. Suffer- 
ing is very common, so is disappointment.’ ‘ Are 
our affections to be all withered?’ ‘ Very often, 
I believe... ‘Then why were they given me?’ 
‘IT am sure I cannot tell you that, but I suppose 
it would not have been very good for you to have 
had it all your own way.’ ‘Then, do you think 
I am better for this blighting succession of griefs?’ 
‘I do not know, but I know you ought to be.’ 
Wordsworth was lying open upon the table, and I 
pointed to her these lines : 


‘Then was the truth received into my heart, 

‘That under heaviest sorrow earth can bring, 

If from the affliction somewhere do not grow 
Honour which could not else have been a faith, 
An elevation and a sanctity; 

If new strength be not given nor old restored, 
The blame is ours, not Nature’s.? 
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| the night fishing, and their toil had resulted in | 


{ For Disappointments, that come net by our — 
own Folly, they are the Tryals or Corrections of © 
Heaven: And it is our own Fault if they prove . 
not our Advantage. 

To repine at them does not mend the Matter; 
It is only to grumble at our Creator. But to see 
the Hand of God in them, with an humble Sub- 
mission to His Will, is the Way to turn our Water | 
into Wine, and engage the greatest Love and — 
Mercy on our side.* 


3. I know that my Lord also comes to me in| 
unexpected successes. The disciples had spent all 


most depressing failure. They were going home 
with the empty boat, heart-weary and cast down 

by their fruitless labour, and ‘when day was now 

breaking, Jesus stood on the beach.’ But they did 

not know Him until they saw Him through the 
light of a tremendous and immediate success. 
They did not see Him through their failure; it 

was when He had given them the further com-_ 
mand to launch out again and let down their _ 
net, and when they were not able to draw in the 
net for the multitude of the fishes, that they said 
to one another, through the light of their 
prosperity: ‘It is the Lord.’ Just so my Lord 
comes to me sometimes in unexpected triumphs! 
I must look for His presence in the light. Or 
He comes to me unexpectedly and suddenly in 
rays of revelation which shoot across the bewilder- 
ment of my mind. 


Sometimes a light surprises | 
The Christian while he sings. | 
It is the Lord who rises 
With healing in His wings. - 


“Be ye ready, for at such an hour as ye think 
not’ the flash will come! 
4. Lastly, I know He comes to me im dull, 
unattractive and commonplace tasks. When I am | 
looking for an imperial mission, looking about 
“for something great to do.’ I find that on my 
path there lies a most unimposing and unwelcome 
duty. I do not always recognize its royalty. re | 
say to myself: ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ little 
knowing that it is the King; for when the King, 
comes to me in the homely attire of a workman’ s | 
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iress, when He visits me in some exceedingly 
rksome and unattractive duty, the plainness of 
the attire deceives me as to the royal Presence. 
And therefore I must often use a great deal of 
vigilance lest, by passing the commonplace task on 
the lookout for something far more $mposing, | 
miss the visit of the Lord. 

It may be argued again that dissatisfaction 
with our lite’s endeavour springs in some degree 
from dulness. We require higher tasks because 
ve do not recognize the height of those we have. 
Trying to be kind and honest seems an affair too 
simple and too inconsequential for gentlemen of 
pur heroic mould; we had rather set ourselves 
something bold, arduous and conclusive; we had 
rather found a schism or suppress a heresy, cut off 
a hand or mortify an appetite. But the task before 
us, which is to co-endure with our existence, is 
rather one of microscopic fineness, and the heroism 
required is that of patience.’ 


And so our Lord comes to us in many un- 
expected ways, and He pays us many surprise 
visits. And our text tells us that whatever be 
the attire He wears, whatever may be the circum- 
stances in which He is enshrined, we are to be 
ready. ‘ Be ye also ready, for in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of man may come.’ In death 
He may come; in sickness He may come; in 
disappointment He may come; in success He may 
come; in a ray of revealing light He may come; 
and He may come in a humble and commonplace 
task. ‘Be ye therefore ready also, for the Son 
of man cometh at an hour when ye think not.’ 


The Faithful and Wise Steward. 


Luke xii. 42.—‘ Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward ?’ 


Wuo is Christ’s faithful and wise steward ? 

b. He has the heart that rests. A double peace 
garrisons the citadel of his soul. There is the 
peace of his Lord’s finished and perfected work; 


the Saviour of the Incarnation and the Obedience | 


and the Crucifixion and the Resurrection is every- 
thing to him; and, confiding in the completeness of 
his Healer’s cure, he is set free from the fears 
which hamper and dismay. And there is the 
peace of his Lord’s cheering and directing and 
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| reviving presence; for although the Householder 


seems to be absent, He is the surest of realities 
all the while; by His spirit of truth and purity 
and Divine strength He inhabits His bondslave, 
and animates him, and rules him with His easy 
yoke and His gracious sceptre. This Hower of 
peace, this blossom of heaven’s rest and quiet, the 
servant wears in his breast; and it is a charm to 
sustain him while he toils. 

{In one single moment and at the same time, 
love labours and rests in its beloved. And the 
one is strengthened by the other; for the loftier 
the love, the greater is the rest, and the greater 
the rest, the closer is the love; for the one lives 
in the other, and he who not not, 
neither does he who rests not know aught of love.* 


loves rests 


2. He has the hands that work. In Dr. George 
Wilson’s gracious little book, The Five Gateways 
of Knowledge, we read: ‘ For the queen’s hand 
there is the sceptre, and for the soldier’s hand the 
sword; for the carpenter’s hand the axe, and for 
the smith’s hand the hammer; for the sailor’s 
hand the oar; for the woman’s hand the needle- 
If none of these, or the like, will fit us, our hand 
should be on the prisoner’s crank.’ Yes, there is 
a task for every hand; and he is culpable who does 
not find out his task, and fulfil it. In a world 
where there are sinners stumbling upon the dark 
mountains and in daily danger of death, where 
there are backward saints requiring to be urged 
to more consistency and zeal, where there are 
sufferers whose sorrows call for the cooling and 
restoring touch of those whom Jesus has cured, 
the disciple must ply his task with his two hands 
diligently. 

{The God who has called us all to be fellow- 
workers with Him has entrusted us with different 
capacities and opportunities which mark out the 
special kind of work He has appointed for us— 
the vocation to which He has called us. We are 
less obviously fitted for some duties in the world 
than for others; and the very fact that this is so 
points out what God would have us to do. It is 
the call of His Providence to some particular task. 
He will not lightly suffer His gifts to be scorned 
as worthless and left idle. He is, as the parable 
tells us, like a hard man, who gathers where he 
has not strawed; and at His coming He will 
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_u1e His own—His own gifts lent to us that | stone. 


we might enjoy them—with usury.” 


3. He has the gaze that expects. Whether he 
sleeps or wakes, whether the advent of his Master 
finds his body waiting quietly in the stillness of 
the churchyard or employed still about*the business 
of the King, the servant is confident that he will 
stand soon before the tribunal of Jesus Christ. 
Unspeakably tender are the Eyes which will be 
fastened on him then, but unspeakably searching 
also. They will try his work of what sort it has 
been. They will detect the flaws, the shallowness, 
the haste, what was prefunctory, what was love- 
less. They will welcome with a joy which even 
the best service does not deserve whatever has 
been truly and loyally done. He lives, speaks, 
labours, under the spell those Eyes exert over him. 
He says to himself day after day, ‘ Salpisei!’— 
The trumpet shall sound. Is it not a masterful 
and an inspiring motive? 


Fire on Earth. 


Luke xii. 49.—' I am come to send fire on the earth.’ 


Ir is a pity we do not realize more deeply the 
wonder of fire. We ought to make the effort to 
imagine the world as it was before fire came to be 
used by the children of men. We should transport 
ourselves in thought back to the time when this 
our most familiar servant was new and strange: 
as strange, let us say, as are the wireless telegraph 
or the aeroplane to-day. Fortunately there are 
writers who help us when we essay this task. We 
think of Kipling, and remember the vividness of 
his picture of the jungle beasts bewildered and 
awestruck before the Red Flower, as they called 
it, which sprang up so quickly, whose nettle was so 
prickly, and whose efHorescence was so brilliant. 
Or we remember that gifted school of anthro- 
pologists who have carried us back to those dim, 
prehistoric times when man, the cave-dweller, 
chipped his implements and weapons, one stone 
with another, because as yet he had no forge on 
which to shape instruments of iron; when he ate 
-his food raw, because as yet he was a stranger to 
fire, the mother of cookery; and when in high 
latitudes he shivered through the greater part of a 
twelvemonth, because, as yet, he had no hearth- 
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| to bring to earth something as new and strange 
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There was nought but savagery and bar-| 
' barism before fire came; if it had not come there} 
could be nought else to-day. Our dwellings, 
would be no more than cheerless shelters without 
it, for the hearthside is the soul of the home. Our 
foods woul many of them be unwholesome and 
dangerous, for heat is the great germicide. Our 
evenings would be insufferably long were it not 
for fire in the form of illuminants. Are we thank- 
ful for the great variety of foods we have, foods) 
brought to us in many instances from the ends of 
the earth? The principal man we should thank 
is the stoker of the dcean freighter or the fireman 
of the locomotive. Fire brought these good things 
to us. Are we thankful for the mental pabulum 
we have in books so numerous and cheap as to be. 
within the reach of all? Fire drove the machines 
that made the paper that went into them, the 


bound them. Fire made them plentiful and cheap) 
for us. But why pursue farther what is endless? 
Suffice it to say that the advent of fire among men) 
meant also the advent of material comfort and 
the possibility of widely diffused mental culture. 


Here we find our Lord saying that He came 


and revolutionizing as was fire when it came; 
something as beneficial to the souls of men as 
fire has been to their bodies; something that 
figuratively may justly be called fire, since it. 
renders to mind and soul services similar to those 
which are rendered by fire to the material world. 
Opinions differ as to what is meant by this 
fire. Some would have it to mean the glow of love 
kindled in believing hearts; others explain it by 
other human emotions, or by the transformation 
effected in the world by Christ’s coming. But 
while these things are the results of the fire kindled 
on earth, that fire itself means not these effects, 
but the cause of them. It is brought before it 
kindles a flame on earth. 
Christ does not simply kindle it in humanity; 
He launches it into the midst of humanity: It 
is something from above that He flings down upon, 
the earth. So it is not merely a quickened intel- 
ligence, a higher moral life, or any other of the 
eonel and religious transformations which are 
effected in the world by the mission of Christ, that 
is primarily to be kept in view here, but it is the 
Heaven-sent cause of these transformations and 
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vat flame. If we catch the celestial fire we shall 
ash and blaze; but the fire which we catch is 
ot originated on earth. In a word it is God’s 
livine Spirit, which Christ came to communicate 
» the world. 


1. I see the fire at work within the heart of 
le sinner. ‘There it is light. “The Spirit of God 
yens the bars and shutters, and allows the sun- 
jine to stream in on my soul that was entrench- 
ig itself in ignorance and evil; and what hateful 
ings I discover in my nature and history! But 
ie light is turned Christward too. It brings the 
nowledge of the strong and merciful Saviour. 
look up from the dust and recognize my Healer, 
y Shepherd, my Master, my God. In 
nner’s heart, moreover, the Fire is Life. The 
airit finds me, cold, hard, unprofitable to the 
ather, often hurtful to my neighbour; and He 
uses me to live. He creates me anew by what 
. Augustine calls His ‘ victorious delight.’ Then 
ie wilderness ‘ gives me blossoms in the spring 
1d an autumn gathering.’ O Flame, wonderful 
id _thrice-blessed ! 


} 


2.1 see the fire at work within the being of 
e saint. Fire of love the Spirit is there. I am 
eeped in His warmth and glow, my obstinate 
lfishness is melted into tender affection for God 
id man; my keenness is transfused into gen- 
osity; my rectitude flows into sympathy and 
otherhood. And Fire of holiness the Spirit is 
ere. ‘The gold of my regenerated character is 
ingled still with earthly dross. But, as the flames 
heaven play on it, gradually it becomes beautiful, 
uinless, without spot or wrinkle or any such 
ing. And fire of discipline the Spirit is there. 
ere fire is, there is pain; and the Lord’s chas- 
ning is not joyous but grievous. But my sins 
e shrivelled and destroyed in the brightness and 
at. My dim and unripe graces shine with a 
lestial gleam. And shall I not say, I am now 
ady to be offered up? 
{ Every man must be cleansed, if he is cleansed 
all, by the touch of fire. If you take a piece 
foul clay, and push it into a furnace, as it 
irms it whitens, and you can see the stains 
Iting off it as the fire exercises its beneficent 
d purifying mastery. So the promise to us is of 
great Spirit that will come, and by communi- 


the | 


{ 


cating His warmth will dissipate our foulness, 
and the sins that are enwrought into the sub- 
stance of our natures will exhale from the heated 
surface, and disappear. ‘The ore is flung into the 
blast furnace, and the scum rises to the surface, 


| and may be ladled off, and the pure stream, clean- 


sed because it is heated, flows out without scorie 
or ash. All that was ‘ fuel for the fire’ is burned ; 
and what remains is more truly itself and more 
precious. And so, brother, you and I have, for 
our hope of cleansing, that we shall be passed 
through the fire, and dwell in the everlasting burn- 
ings of a Divine Spirit and a changeless love.* 


3. I see the fire at work within the Church of 
Christ. There it is power, equipping the Church 
with strength, so that she laughs at impossibilities. 
And there it is revival, ridding the Church of 
feebleness and faithlessness, so that she grapples 
again with great problems and goes forward afresh 
to surpassing victories. 

{ There is an old saying attributed to our Lord 
by tradition, ‘He that is near Me is near the 
fire. Since the Day of Pentecost the Church 
has had ‘ fire,’ not only ‘ near,’ but actually within 
her, and there has been a peril in the possession, 
as well as an infinite privilege. In each member 
of that Divine Society, moreover, there has been 
enkindled that same fire which ought to be ever 
seeking its own self-expression in enthusiasm for 
the glory of God—an enthusiasm wrapping, like 
flame, all the faculties of the soul, and trans- 
figuring weak and wayward natures by the Spirit’s 
inspiring operations. ‘This is an inward reality 
which is capable of manifesting itself in divers 
ways. Now it may take the form of a burning 
passion to add fresh kingdoms to the empire of 
Jesus Christ; now, to secure justice for the wrongs 
of the weak and oppressed ; now, to expel all that 
must be so abhorrent to His awful holiness from 
our social life; now, to stem the tide of that lazy 
indifference which finds it too much exertion to 
abhor anything that is evil; and now, to conduct 
some valiant campaign against the strongholds of 
Satan. It is an inward force which urges, prompts, 
constrains, controls.” 

{ ‘In the Miildenthal,’ says Franz Delitzsch, 
“JT was, as a young man, a witness of soul struggles 

1 A. Maclaren. 

2 E, A. Down, in The Church Times, June 9, 1922. 
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and spiritual triumphs. Still does my life find 
root in the soil of that first love which I exper- 
ienced with Lehmann, Zopffel, Ferdinand, Wal- 
ther, and Burger. Still to me is the reality 
of miracles sealed by the miracles of grace which 
I saw with my own eyes in the conzregations of 
that blessed valley... Ihe Church is happy when 
she can bear the same witness. Her Lord and 
Master has kindled the flame on her hearts and 
altars.” 


The Baptism of Death. 


Luke xii. 50.—‘I have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished! ’ 


‘THESE words are closely connected with the de- 
claration contained in the preceding verse, ‘I am 
come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, 
if it be already kindled?’ The one verse rises out 
of the other. The one expresses Christ’s view of 
His past, the other that of His future career. In 
order, therefore, to understand the depth of the 
emotion which made Him feel 
His course was finished, we begin by regarding 
the two verses side by'side. By the image of fire, 
Christ seems to refer to the power of His gospel 
to purify man’s life by consuming its evil, and, 
so purifying it, to convulse and revolutionize soc- 
iety: ‘Suppose ye that | am come to give peace 
on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division : 
for from henceforth there shall be five in one 
house divided, three against two, and two against 
three.’ 

He knew hak His truth must first come into 
a corrupt world, like a consuming flame, to create 


division and agitation among men, that by destroy- | 
akon 
kindle that holy flame He had come, and already, | 


ing the corruption a purer life might begin. 


at the commencement of His ministry, He saw 
that it was lighted. His far-seeing eye read in the 
present result of His mission the commencement 
of that purifying power which should burn with 
inextinguishable energy. In those twelve men 
whom He had chosen He saw already the germ 
of a spiritual might that should transform the 
world. In the influence which His words and pres- 
ence had even then exerted in Judea He saw the 
beginning of the new force of Christianity which 
should overturn the corruption of the land, waken 


2A. Smellie, In The Secret Place, 242. 
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| of the Saviour who came to bring fire into th 


straitened till | 


its people from their slumber, and break forth if 
majesty through the ages. \|Far down the future 
amid the revolutions and convulsions, the strifey 
and divisions, the separations of fathers from sons 
and sons from fathers, which must attend the 
first preaching of the gospel, He saw the Christiar 
life shaping itself into the glorious kingdom o) 
peace and love and joy—the Kingdom of Goc 
among men. ‘Thus to His prophetic eye tha’ 
mission was so far fulfilled; and then He turnec 
to the future of His work, ‘ What will I more 
I have a baptism to be baptized with; and hoy 
am I straitened till it be accomplished ! ’ 


1. The Baptism—Every man who would se 
the world, or even a community, on fire mus 
be prepared to pass through the fire first himseli 
A man can seldom awaken permanent enthusiasr 
in others unless he himself has been wrapped ii 
its glowing flames. How gloriously true is thi 


world! Had He not come to utter truths, t 
accomplish a work, and, above all, to offer a sac 
rifice which should arrest the attention and divid 
the opinions and affections of men and women, an 
thus excite the holiest as well as the basest passion 
in human hearts? And would He not have t 
pass through. the fire Himself—a fire even mor 
intense than that when the zeal of God’s hous 
consumed Him! He now exclaimed—‘I at 
come to send fire on the earth; and what will | 
if it be already kindled?’ What if already th 
spark was about to burst into a flame? Nay, bu 
before that could take place He had a baptism ¢ 
fire to be baptized with. 

This was that baptism of which He had spol 
before to the sons of Zebedee: ‘ Are ye able to b 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptize 
with?’ John and James answered flippanth 
‘We are able.’ The Lord did not answer H) 
own question flippantly, but, under the tension ¢ 
an all-absorbing anticipation, He exclaimed i, 
solemn tones, ‘I have a baptism to be baptize 
with.’ . In other words, ‘There is a crucial fit 
through which I have to pass, and how am | 
straitened till it be accomplished!’ The burde 
of a great purpose, and the consciousness of ay 
proaching conflict and agony, weighed heavil 
upon the heart of Christ. 

There were many at the Front of whom th 


roud word came back to us—‘ He fell leading 
is men.’ That is the privilege and honour of 
he leader. Jesus fell ‘leading His men.’ To 
lis own He gave the assurance that He, too, must 
ass through an awful baptism of blood; they 
lust go into an abyss of trouble, but however 
eep they went Jesus had been there before them, 
he Captain of their faith. The death of the 
aviour means more than this; but the disciples 
ould never forget that the Cross was the sacri- 
ce of a Leader who did not bid them face loss, 
eril, anguish, death, which He could not know 
limself. 


Lord, I am stricken sore. 
Thy fiercest dart 
Has pierced my heart, 
And I can bear no more. 
But in my grief 
I seek relief 
From Thee alone. 
Who but Thyself hast ever had 
A hurt so bad? 
Not any one.! 


2. The Straitening—‘ How am I straitened ! ’ 
n the margin it is ‘pained’; but it is more than 
hat. It is that word used by the Apostle Paul 
1 the phrase ‘The love of Christ constraineth 
qe.’ 
If round, or on each side.’ It is also the word 
sed by Paul when he exclaimed, ‘1 am in a strait 
etween two. Conflicting desires and motives 
ressed upon him on both sides. It is, too, the 
yord used when Christ was thronged or pressed. 
t is the word employed when we are told that 
he soldiers who were nearest Christ in that pro- 
ession along the Via Dolorosa pressed upon Him 
nd struck Him on the cheek. It is a significant 
vord, used by Luke nine times out of the twelve 
imes it occurs in the New Testament. 

The figure may be illustrated by the course of a 
iver which moves sluggishly along the plain so 
hat one can scarcely tell whether it flows at all. 
3y-and-by, however, it comes to a point where 
wo ranges of hills meet and press it upon each 
ide. It is then that, in a long, narrow channel, 
tween the rugged ribs of the everlasting hills, 
he sluggish river constrained gathers speed and 
nergy, rushes over the boulders and leaps in 
a 2G, A. Warburton. 
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This may be translated, ‘ presses upon me | 


Xl. 


waterfalls as it hurries onward to the sea. So 
in the case of Paul, the love of Christ, pressing 
or constraining him on both sides, gave direction 
and energy to his life. That is the word here; it 
denotes the compression that is necessary before 
there can be any outlet of a power. 

§] We know something of an electric lamp. It 
is practically a vacuum; the air has been pumped 
out of it, a thread of carbon is clamped to the 
electric wires by a little platinum; but when we 
have said all that, and we have learnt that the 
electric current is in that wire beyond the livid 
thread, we have not yet explained why it is that 
| the thread shines. Now, the theory of electricians 
is that it shines because of the resistance the carbon 
presents to the current of electricity. When at 
length the electric current overcomes that resis- 
tance it transfigures the resisting thread into livid 
whiteness. Or, if we look at the arc light for a 
moment, there two pencils with fine points ap- 
proach each other. At those points the electric 
current is narrowed down to a small compass. 
The result of that compression is that the electri- 
city leaps from one point to the other—as it would 
not if it had been scattered over a large thick 
pencil of carbon—carrying with it atoms of car- 
bon and meeting the current from the opposite 
point, thus forming the intense centre of light 
which well-nigh blinds us. 


3. The Baptism again—Jesus here speaks of 
some great thing that is to be accomplished in His 
experience; but how was He straitened until it 
should be accomplished! Indeed, the straitening, 
or constraint, or tension, was the condition of 
the accomplishment. Jesus was never indifferent 
| to the burden which made Him pray more and 
more earnestly in the garden. Do not try to 
make Jesus more Divine by making Him less truly 
human. The shadow of the Cross was a dark 
shadow to,.Him. The prospect of the agony in 
the garden involved infinite tension to His great 
heart—‘ How am I straitened!’ Only He and 
His Father in heaven knew how. 

After He had taught all He had to teach; 
after He had gone about doing good, healing 
men by touching them, and thus revealing the 
might of His arm and the tenderness of His 
| heart; after all He had said and wrought, He 
still realized that the purpose that had brought 
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Him to the world had not been accomplished till 
He had entered His Gethsemane and died on Cal- 
vary. Still He had a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how was He straitened till it was accom- 
plished ! His ideal was not to be the model teacher, 
or even the ideal philanthropist. Without the 
Cross He deemed His work unaccomplished; for 
without a Cross there was no Saviour; and with- 
out a sacrifice there was no atonement, and without 
an atonement there was no forgiveness of sins. 
The burden of Christ’s heart, after He had said 
and done all, until His Cross was uplifted, and 
His blood was shed, was that there was something 
yet to be done of infinite importance. 

We can only look on at a distance, and wonder 
how much He suffered. But this we know, that 
for the joy that was set before Him He endured 
the Cross, despising the shame; and the joy that 


was set before Him was just the joy of saving | 
you and me, of being glorified in His saints, and | 


thus of seeing of the fruits of His labours, of the 
travail of His soul. Oh, depth of mystery! 


How infinite the burden of the world’s sin and | 


the world’s misery! Great, indeed, was the love 
that triumphed over all, and mighty the self- 


sacrifice that atoned for human sin and opened | 


the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 

§ What is the sufficient motive-power of a 
perfect endurance? I agree with Aristotle that 
the highest and most prevailing motive is that of 
pleasure, happiness, and blessedness, rather than 


that of mere duty without these. Nothing is done | 
Pleasure | 


perfectly until it is done with joy. 
in its truest sense perfects every function. God 
is not law or duty, but love and blessedness. 
Without love enough to make it joyous there is 
no perfect service nor sacrifice. 


There was the consummate joy of perfect moral | 
the | 


and spiritual action, attainment, life, in 
supremest temptations and trials of Jesus Christ.* 


The Constraint of Conscience. 


Luke xii. 50.—‘ How am I straitened till it be accom- | A ; Rin 
flesh shrinks in anticipation of the ordeal, any 


| pleads piteously for deliverance, the main strean 


plished ! ’ 


How did the religious sense and the moral sense 
stand related to each other in the workings of 
Christ’s inner consciousness? The question does 
not admit of a complete answer, for Christ gives 


1'W. P. Du Bose. 
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| of apparent inconsiderateness. 


_ claims, even those of His earthly parent, should b. 
_ placed in competition with these. 
| is struck in such ejaculations as ‘I came. . 


| plished ! ’ 
| intensity when in Gethsemane the shadow of th. 


( 


us only occasional glimpses into the realm of Hi 
own inner experience.- But it is noticeable tha 
whenever He does so the same kind of phraseolog) 
is used. When, for instance, a centurion sup 
ported his petition on behalf of his sick servan 
by the plea, ‘I also [I, like you,] am a mar 
under authority,’ notice Christ’s rejoinder | 
‘Behold, I have not found so great faith, no, no 
in Israel.’ ‘This man has shown that he pos 
sesses the capacity of spiritual discernment ’—fo) 
faith in the New Testament is above all els) 
capacity of spiritual discernment—‘in a uniqu 
degree; he, a Gentile, has penetrated to My life’ 
inmost secret more completely than any even o 
My own compatriots and chosen followers.’ Ii 
other words, Christ recognizes in the exclamatioi 
of this Roman soldier an echo of the deepes 
strain in His own inner experience. He thu 
declares Himself to be primarily and essentialh 
a man under authority, living in the consciou 
and constant presence of One who has a righ 


| to say to Him, ‘ Go,’ or ‘ Come,’ or ‘ Do this 0 


that,’ in terms which cannot be ignored or evaded 
This is the master-strain of His self-revelations 


1. Even in early boyhood we find the sens) 
of compelling obligation asserting itself in ; 
decisive manner. ‘ Wist ye not that I must b 
about my Father’s business?’ So He answer 
His mother when she rebuked Him for an ac 
Must: alread 
He recognizes His relationship to a persona 
Power above Him whose claims are absolute an 
indefeasible. He shows surprise that any othe 


The same not 


not to do mine own will, but the will of hin 
that sent me’; ‘I have a baptism to be baptize: 

with; and how am I straitened till it be accom 
And we hear it ringing with agonize 


Cross begins to encircle Him, and, though Hi 


of His life’s purpose goes on unchecked and un 
abated—‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cu) 
pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, bu 
as thou wilt.’ So Christ unfolds His inmos’ 
self to us in glimpses brief but quite distinct. H 
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reveals Himself as before all else a Man under 
authority, the willing servant of One above Him 
whose claims for obedience are absolute and all- 
inclusive. 


2. Now let us turn to our own inner exper- 
ience and see what there is in it which corresponds 
to this ultimate consciousness of Christ. Among 
the many inner voices which claim our attention 
and seek to determine our conduct there is one, 
and only one, which speaks in accents of authority. 
Sense whispers, ‘ Follow me, and I will give you 
rapturous pleasure and delight.’ Ambition cries, 
Follow me, and I will bestow on you wealth 
and peace and power.’ Intellect pleads, ‘ Follow 
me, and [ will unravel for you the secrets of the 
universe. Emotion calls, ‘Follow me, and I 
will open up for you the rich treasures of beauty 
in shape and colour and sound.’ But behind all 
these another voice is heard speaking in accents 
very different, and it makes a very different claim. 
‘I bear in my hands no gifts,’ it cries; ‘I offer 
you no rewards. But you must follow me. For 
I am the rightful monarch of your soul, and at 
the peril of that soul you must render me the 
fealty which is my due.’ It is the voice of con- 
science that speaks thus, and the path to which 
it points is that of duty-doing. ‘At all costs and 
at all hazards,’ it declares, ‘that path must be 
pursued.’ The man who listens to this voice 
and recognizes the rightfulness of this claim 
accepts Christ’s self-description as his own. He 
declares himself to be fundamentally and essen- 
tially a man under authority; he acknowledges his, 
consciousness of relationship to some compelling 
power to whose behest his complete allegiance 
is due. ; 

' 4The one fact amid the mystery and chaos 
of our inner life, is a fact which is a Voice. 
Our nature may be wrecked and dissipated, but 
conscience is always left; or in ignorance and 
gloom, but conscience is always audible; or with 
all the faculties sttong and assertive, yet conscience 
is still unquestionably queen,—and conscience is 
a Voice. « It is a still, small Voice, which is the 
surest thing in man and the noblest; which makes 
all the difference in his life; which lies at the 
back and beginning of all his character and con- 
duct. And the most indispensable and the 


his fellow-men is to get back to this voice and 
make himself its mouthpiece and its prophet.? 


Discernment. 
Luke xii. 56.—‘ Ye can discern the face of the sky and 
of the earth; but how is it that ye do not discern this 
time ?’ 


‘THERE are two great methods of arriving at truth, 
and both of them are recognized by Christ in 
this passage. There is the inductive or scientific 
method. This is the method in which we gather 
all the facts from as wide a field as possible, and 
then formulate our theory of the laws and forces 
of which they are the expression and effect. This 
is the method indicated by Christ as being followed 
in arriving at the weather forecasts which were in 


' that some great crisis was at hand. 


vogue in His day. He reminded His hearers 
that certain phenomena always associated with, 
or followed by, certain classes of weather had been 
noted and registered by the popular mind. So 
that, given certain signs, those who read them were 
able, with a fair amount of reliability, to utter 
their predictions as to rain or shine. Christ is 
represented in this passage as endorsing both the 
method and the accuracy of the generalization 
at which they had arrived, and He recognizes 
the practical wisdom which thus turns to account 
for guidance in the immediate present the results 
of age-long observation. 

But the Great Teacher was reminding them of 
their common and everyday practice in forecasting 
physical weather only that He might employ it 
for the purpose of rebuking their failure in fore- 
casting moral weather, although the signs were 
just as patent and as readable as any by which 
they read the portents of the morning or evening 

| sky. The force of His rebuke lies in the fact 
that, had they been as careful to note the histor- 
ical developments of their own time, had they 
used common ordinary sagacity, such as is dis- 
played by any fisherman on the sea, or shepherd 
on the hills, then they could not have failed to 
gather from the facts which were transpiring 
Had they 
been as quick to detect and interpret moral signs 
| as they were those that were physical they would 
have been conscious of a great tidal movement 


| in the world of thought and feeling which was at 
grandest service therefore which a man can do> 


! George Adam Smith. 
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once a challenge to all their moral instincts and 
aspirations. They were faced, although they 
knew it not, with an atmospheric disturbance in 
the spiritual realm, resulting from an incursion 
of the Divine upon the field of human history. 
It was a spiritual impulse, vast, mystic, wonderful, 
projected earthwards from those timeless regions 
out of which all things come and into which all 
things haste. Christ’s presence and personality 
became a disturbing factor in the world of men. 
The Incarnation introduced a new force into his- 
tory, so that the world has never since been the 
same, 


1. Now, again, within our own lifetime we are 
passing through a similar critical period, moment- 
ous with great and far-reaching issues. What 
strikes one first and foremost, as characteristic of 
our time, is something which we might describe 
by our Lord’s own word, ‘ perplexity,’ ‘ distress 
of nations in perplexity —perplexity amounting 
at times, and particularly just now, even to 
bewilderment. This is a ‘sign’ of the times 
which lies, we may say, almost on the surface. 
It shows itself in a thousand forms, over the 
whole area of human affairs, puzzling the judg- 


ment, paralysing action, embarrassing the will. It | 


shows itself at every turn in the various and often 
flatly contradictory remedies which are from time 
to time proposed in view of the long prevailing 
depression in trade and commerce and agriculture. 
Human society generally, outside the narrow 
limits of our British Isles, as well as within those 
limits, seems to be out of joint, as it were, and a 
Babel of tongues is heard proclaiming this nostrum 
and that as the panacea of all our woes. 


2. Now, our Lord Jesus Christ not only noted 


the perplexity, which He foresaw as a most sure | 


and certain fact, but also assigned in advance the 
causes of it. After predicting that there would 
be ‘signs in sun and moon and stars,’ and ‘on 
earth distress and perplexity, ‘men fainting for 
fear, and for expectation of the things which were 
coming on the world’, He added, ‘for the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken.’ It seems 
beyond controversy that what He meant by this 
was that the convictions and beliefs, religious and 
other, which lie at the base and foundation of the 
social fabric and of social order, would be rudely 
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shaken, would perhaps totter to their fall, would 
need to be replaced by other beliefs and other 
convictions. We need not pause to show how 
true this was for the age and generation which 
He addressed. Now, if we find traces of per- 
plexity and distress, marked outwardly, and legibly 
upon our own age, it is only reasonable to look for 
the cause beneath the surface, in some shaking of 
the fundamental beliefs and convictions which 
have hitherto bound men together and formed a 
solid base upon which to build. Herein lies the 
inner peril of this strange, curious, perplexing age 
—so quick to destroy, so slow to construct, so 
potent to disintegrate, so slow to consolidate—in 
which our lot is cast. If now we take up a note 
of warning against the peril, we take it up in na 
weak, faithless, alarmist spirit, but in the pro- 
found conviction that this which we see and suffer 
from is but a passing phase of human experience } 
and that, when the shaking has done its work, the 
Divine order will reveal and assert itself again, 
stronger and more glorious than ever. Not for 
the first century only, but for the twentieth also, 
were the words written :—‘ Whose voice then 
shook the earth: but now he hath promised, say- 
ing, Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but 
also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, sig: 
nifieth the removing of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that are made, that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain.’ 


3. Let us consider how this spiritual disturbance 
affects our most vital and fundamental convictions, 
namely, our belief in God and immortality and the| 
immutability and everlasting obligation of the great 
principles of morality. So long as people believed 
that the Bible was the infallible Word of God, 
absolutely true in every particular, they were con- 
tent to accept this as the foundation of their most 
cherished faiths and hopes. When the sap and 
mine of science and criticism began to make this: 
position untenable, it seemed as if the one possible. 
foundation of faith had suddenly slipped and 
broken up beneath them. An Anglican Bishop of 
recent years gave expression to this feeling 
actually declaring in the columns of the Times 
newspaper, that the impeachment of the accuracy 
of the Bible, even upon a trivial point of natural 
history, would, if proved, -be fatal to our hope: 
and faith. The force of panic could go no further 


infallibility of the Bible could ever yield. 
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than this. 
the then widely prevailing feeling in religious 
circles. 

We have got through all that turmoil now, and 
can breathe a purer and serener air. - We are 
thoroughly assured that our faith in God, in the 
life beyond death and the eternal principles of 
morality rests on a far deeper, wider, and more 
solid basis than the modern notion of the verbal 
But 
can we wonder that the break-up of a false found- 
ation of faith should be followed by the conse- 
quences which we have actually witnessed and still 
witness; and that we should have in the midst of 
us so much of what we know as atheism, agnostic- 
ism, secularism, and the like? We have no need 


to be scared at the existence of such evil things in 


our midst, however much we may deplore them, 
and though we do our utmost to extirpate them. 
Even in reference to these things there is a lesson 
for us in our Lord’s striking parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares. ‘To the question of the servants— 
‘Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up?’ 
—the answer might perhaps still be—‘ Nay; lest 


while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 


wheat with them. Let both grow together until 


- the harvest.’ 


daily walk and conduct of life. 


4, Now three words of counsel. ° 

(1) The first word of counsel shall be suggested 
by Paul’s language, addressed to his favourite 
disciple and friend, Timothy : ‘ That thou mayest 
war the good warfare; holding faith and a good 
conscience; which’—namely, ‘the good con- 
science ’—* some having thrust from them made 
shipwreck concerning the faith.’ The two, ‘ faith’ 
and a ‘ good conscience,’ Paul says, go together, 
hand in hand. They act and react upon each 
other. To part with the one is to lose the other. 
To thrust away the good conscience is the sure 
road to making shipwreck of the faith. The 
admonition is one which applies most emphatic- 
ally to a time like the present. Never could it 
be more incumbent than now to hold steadily be- 
fore ourselves the highest possible standard of 
rectitude, uprightness, probity, and purity in the 
Never could it 
be more incumbent than now to listen for the 
faintest whisper of duty and honour within; to be 


true to our true self; to be faithful to such light 
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| from God only?’ 


But it is only an extreme specimen of | as we have in the full persuasion that ‘ to him that 


hath shall more be given.’ 


But, above all, the victory is most sure 

For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 

To yield entire obedience to the Law 

Of Conscience ; Conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And His most perfect image in the world.! 


{ There is a kind of smoke of evil, preceding sin 
in*’which the conscience cannot breathe. A man 
may be wrecked as is a ship. Conscience is an 
anchor. It is a terrible thing, but like the anchor, 
conscience may be carried away.” 

(2) The second word of counsel shall be sug- 
gested by our Lord’s own language, addressed to 
the Jews at Jerusalem. ‘How,’ He asked them, 
‘ How can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
As the great aid to faith, so 
we learn from Paul, is the moral purity and sound- 
ness of the life, even so the great hindrance to 
faith, as we learn from our Lord’s own lips, is 
still moral rather than intellectual, namely, a 
servile deference to the applause or the censure of 
men, the habit of looking to men and not to God 
for standard and guidance. Let us be possessed 
with that truly noble scorn of human praise and 
human blame to which the prophet Isaiah gave 
expression. in the words, ‘Cease ye from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils; for wherein is he 
to be accounted of?’ But then we must take 
care that we get possessed of this noble scorn in 
the true way. Never for a moment must the en- 
nobling scorn of human praise and human blame 
be allowed to degenerate into a base degrading 
scorn of men themselves—our brothers, for whom, 
as for us, Christ died, and to whom our debt of 
life, honour, help, sympathy is accordingly great. 
Ever must it be kindled and kept alive in us by 
the ardent invigorating search after ‘the honour 
that cometh from God only.’ We must look 
steadfastly to God for guidance, sanctify Him in 
our hearts, and commit the keeping of our souls 
to Him in well-doing; and then the question 
of what men think of us will fall into its proper 
place of indifference and unconcern. 

{ What thou art, that thou art; neither by 


1 Wordsworth. 
2 Victor Hugo. 
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words canst thou be made greater than what thou 
art in the sight of God. If thou consider what 
thou art within thee, thou wilt not care what 
men talk of thee. Man looketh on the counten- 
ance, but God on the heart. Man considereth the 
deeds, but God weigheth the intentions.* 

(3) The last word of counsel shall again be 
suggested by language of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He said to the Jews at Jerusalem, toward the end 
of His ministry, ‘My teaching is not mine, but 
his that sent me. If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it 
be of God.’ Faith and practice act and react 
upon each other. Nearest to our hand, most 
within our own power, is practice. As we will 
and strive to do God’s will (and we can thus will 
and strive if we are so minded), the supreme 
object of faith, God Himself, becomes more real 
to us—seems to draw closer to us and so quickens 
the life and soul of faith within us. ‘This, again, 
reacts upon the willing and the striving to do 
God’s will, making the willing more imperious 
and more peremptory, and the striving more stren- 
uous and more determined. And this, in_ its 
turn, reacts upon the faith, rendering it clearer 
and stronger. 


‘Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At length he beat his music out.’ 


That is a good motto for the first beginnings of 
the life of faith in the soul. But the latter stages 


of that life, if it be earnestly and consistently — 


lived, may hope for this as a watchword—this, 
which sums up the career of the noblest character 
of the Old Testament in the light of the New— 
“He endured as seeing him who is invisible.’ 
{The new education is everywhere recognising 
the importance of the education of the will, and 
to lead the will to express itself in outward habits 
and customs. This is a return to the principles 
of Aristotle, whose system of ethics furnishes per- 
manent illumination which has never been sur- 
passed by any thinker. ‘ We acquire the virtues,’ 
he said, ‘by doing the acts. We become builders 


by building, and so by doing right acts we be- | 


come righteous.’ Which, after all, is but another 
way of saying that ‘he that doeth the will shall 
know of the doctrine.’ ? 


+ Thomas a Kempis. 
2 Lilian Whiting, The World Beautiful, 114. 
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‘the awful thought of something retributory, and 


Sinners and Judgments. 


Luke’ xiii. 4.—° Those eighteen upon whom the tower — 
in Siloam fell.’ | 


1. THE judgment of their neighbours was that 
they had been killed because of their sinfulness. 
That way of thinking is exceedingly common, jor 
it is a case of judgment based upon external cir- 
cumstances. Another typical instance of the same | 
spirit is found in the story of the man blind from 
his birth, of whom the disciples said that his mis- 
fortune must needs be either the fault of his 
parents or a judgment on his own sin. Nothing 
can exceed the cruelty, or even the absurdity, of 
such a verdict. It means either that the man was 
punished for a sin he never committed or that, 
since he was predestined to be a great sinner, 
God punished him before his sin was actually 
committed, on the principle of the schoolmaster 
who thrashes his pupils regularly because he con- 
cludes that if they do not deserve punishment to- 
day they certainly will do so to-morrow. 

Yet, cruel and absurd as such a temper is, 
there is one thing not to be overlooked: it is the 
ineradicable moral instinct that leads men to con- 
nect penalty with wrong-doing. Let men say what 
they will, all men have a certain instinct that 
the Power which rules the universe is just; that 
moral Cause and effect run through all the 
worlds; that no wrong-doing on the part of the 
humblest, committed in the most absolute secrecy, 
or covered by what seems the most complete 
effacement of time, can or does escape punish- 
ment. It is the working of this moral instinct 
that we discern here. Men cannot help connect- 
ing in their minds the facts of a great disaster with 


it is with a genuine thrill of moral awe they tell 
themselves that these eighteen must have done 
something terrible to deserve so terrible a fate— 
that, in fact, they were sinners above all men. In 
its own fashion their statement is an attempt to , 
vindicate the ways of God with man. The con- 
clusion was wrong; but let us remember that it 
is only a moral creature who could put such an 
interpretation on human calamity, and, harsh and 
mistaken as we shall presently see their verdict 
to be, it is yet far more intelligible, reverent, and 
rational, than the verdict of the brilliant novelist | 
who tells us at the end of the great human tragedy | 
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which he depicts that ‘The President of the 
Immortals had finished his sport with Tess.’ 


2. The question we have to consider, then, is 
this—Wherein does the inherent error of such a 
verdict lie? It is found in the fact that it is a case 
of judgment based entirely upon outward circum- 
stances and appearances. It is possible enough 
that among these eighteen there were one or more 
persons notorious for evil living who deserved to 
die suddenly, terribly, and tragically. The whole 
group may have consisted of the riff-raff of the 
city, who collected round the towers of Siloam for 
the purposes of riot or plunder. ‘The Galileans 
to whom Christ alludes in the previous verse, 
whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, 
were undoubtedly insurrectionaries, and as such 
included the wildest and most turbulent elements 
of the nation. _ Very possibly—and let us grant it 
for the sake of argument—in both cases the men 
thus tragically slain included known enemies of 
society and civil order. How natural, then, to say 
that they died by the judgment of God? Is it 
not a common human characteristic to expect such 
plain and brusque judgments: do we not demand 
in our plays and in our novels that the last act 
shall unmistakably award happiness to injured 
innocence, and public infamy to the detected 
wrongdoer ? 

But, if we demand it, we do not often get it, 
and rarely, or never, from the great artist and 
student of life. Shakespeare paints a Falstaff as 
corrupt and cowardly as a man well can be—yet 
he makes him die like any Chrisom child, babbling 
of green fields; and history, more often than not, 
shows the man we have accused of every crime 
going out of life amid troops of friends, and with 
the dignity that should be the guerdon of the 
saint. For the fact is that life is much more in- 
tricate than we think; the invariable happy end- 
ing of the human story belongs to the fairy tale 
but not to real life; and any judgment of man 
based on circumstances is sure to be fallible and 
false. Wise men know this and are dumb before 
the human tragedy. They attach little value to 
either human praise or blame. Mendelssohn, in 
one of his letters, laments that he has gained a 
‘point of fame when all men praise him, and 
wishes for a little rational blame once more, be- 
cause he knows the haste of the world to applaud 

ccess and condemn failure—quite irrespective 


oot 


of the real conditions of the case. Have we not 
often seen in our own day that when an author 
gains a certain altitude of fame his worst work 


| is praised, whereas the infinitely finer work of 


unknown men is ignored because they have not 
succeeded ? 

And so this tendency to untempered judgment 
runs all through life; and the man who is visibly 
the object of misfortune is called a sinner above 
all men, and the man who stands sleek and 
prosperous in the end of his days feels that he 
has presented to the world the best possible creden- 
tials of sainthood, and the only ones the world is 
eager to accept. It is that tendency which Christ 
attacks. He attacks it for its shallowness, its 
blindness, and its cruelty. It does not follow that 
because the tower of Siloam fell on those eighteen 
they were necessarily sinners above all men. You 
cannot solve the mystery of life by any such cheap 
and hasty methods. If eighteen saints had stood 
there when the tower fell it would have fallen 
just the same; for accident does not imply judg- 
ment, and misfortune is not the evidence of retribu- 
tion. The eighteen died tragically—of that there 
is no doubt; does it follow, then, that they were 
sinners above all men? ‘That is Christ’s question, 
and let us interpret it by certain very plain moral 
parables which lie at our own doors. 


3. Take such a crime as theft. It is character- 
istic of human society that while it has only light 
punishments for moral offences it reserves its 
utmost severity for those who are guilty of 
offences against the rights of property. The brute 
who kicks his wife into a pulp has a month’s 
imprisonment. The forger is sent to penal 
servitude for life, The rights of the person, save 
in the case of murder, are lightly considered; the 
rights of property are supreme. And so it happens 
that, next to murder, theft is the great human 
offence which society never condones. But here, 
again, we cannot help discriminating many degrees 
of crime. Theft may be the sin of a moment, or 
the calculated crime of years. It may be 
deeply purposed, or it may be drifted into 
by mere pressure of temptation and lack of 
will to resist. If we study the police reports 
we shall see that the latter case is by far 
the more frequent; that men _ unconsciously 
wind about themselves a coil of circumstance that 
drags them into crime; that they have no idea of 
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crime when, with the hope of paying it back, they 
first take what is not theirs; that they often sin 
through poverty, or because they are deliberately 
placed by others in circumstances of temptation 
which stronger men than they might find it difficult 
to resist. But we have only one punishment— 
for, whether the sentence is for days or years, the 
prison taint is ineradicable. We see the broken 
man, pale with his agony of shame, leave the 
court of justice, and society is glad that another 
specimen of human vermin is exterminated. It 
takes no account of what the man was yesterday, 
of what he was before his crime—a faithful 


servant, a lover of his kind, a father to whom | 
his children were dear, and who had never done | 


a deed of wilful cruelty in his life; yet the man 
is in his own nature to-day precisely what he was 
yesterday. And society will certainly take no 
notice of what he once was when he again emerges 
from the prison gate; it will thrust him away 
with bitter gibes, and tell him to hide his mournful 
and dishonoured head among the purlieus of 
humanity. Yet there are men who have cheated 
all their lives as occasion served, but have always 
managed to keep within the law—men who have 
committed a hundred acts of essential dishonesty 
for this man’s single act of crime and folly—and 
they, even they, will scorn him as a sinner above 
all men. Are they, then, better than he? Nay, 
more, are we whose lives have been so safeguarded 
that we have known no need and no temptation 
such as his—are we essentially better men than 
he? If we looked on the hungry faces of our 
children, if we were crushed by debts incurred 
by sickness, and had no friends, and saw daily 
glittering on our desk the means of deliverance 
from a situation too tragic, too terrible to be borne, 
should we prove ourselves stronger men than this 
man, who has done in a moment what cannot be 
undone in a lifetime? Are all the men and 
women in gaol sinners above all men? Nay; 
there may be far worse sinners in. church than in 
gaol. 

{It is one of the fixed beliefs of the criminal 
anthropologists of to-day, and especially of Lom- 
broso and his school, that the criminal stands in 
a species by himself; that he is born without 
any sentiment of honour or morality; that, if the 
criminal be a woman, it is an invariable rule that 
she is destitute of the maternal instinct, and that 
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- shall all likewise perish.2 


thus criminals stand from the first outside the 
pale of common humanity, predestined to dis- 
honour, and driven to crime by a necessity of” 
nature against which there is no appeal. No 
doubt there is such a thing as inherited criminal. 
instinct. But beyond that the whole theory is 
a fallacy. So far is it from the actual truth that. 
we have been lately told by the governor of one 
of the largest gaols in England that in all the’ 
common qualities of humanity the people inside 
a prison are not to be distinguished from the 
people outside. They are capable of warm affec- 
tions; they form close friendships, and they are! 
deeply grateful for kindness. Listen to these 
pathetic and striking words: ‘The birth of a 
baby is always a great event in prison. The child 
is exhibited with immense satisfaction to all 
visitors, and ‘‘our baby” is spoken of with pride 
by the female officials. “The maternal instinct is 
aroused in all the other prisoners, and the advent 
of the little child has a softening influence which 
is as unique as it is beautiful. In prisons, as well 
as in happy homes, “a little child shall lead them’” 
is a prophecy which holds true. There is quite a 
keen competition to be permitted to hold the baby, 
and hard faces scarred with evil-doing become 
irradiated with tenderness as they gaze at the 
tiny face of the new inmate of his Majesty’s 
prison. That is the deliberate statement of a 
man who has passed his life in hourly contact with 
criminals; and surely it points rather to baffled and 
defeated goodness in the criminal than to positive 
and incurable wickedness. Can we doubt, can 
any man who has paid the least attention to the 
subject doubt, that in nine cases out of ten those 
who are outcasts from society are not without 
magnanimity and nobleness of nature; that 
neglect of moral training on the part of parents, 
conditions of life that make vice easy and virtue | 
dificult, the pressure of strong and continuous _ 
temptation, have had more to do with their down- 
fall than any monstrous crookedness of nature? 
And may we not again ask, Are those on whom) 
the just vengeance of society has fallen, the sad 
and mournful regiments of captives who look 
upon the light of day only through the barred 
windows of the prison, indeed sinners above all 
men? I tell you nay; but unless ye repent, ye 
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The Urgent Need of Repentance. 


_ manner perish.’ 


_ perish,’ 

Luke xiii. g.—‘ After that thou shalt cut it down.’ 
WHEN we take these three warnings together we 
\realize how intense was the soul-travail of Christ 
‘for the conversion of men. ‘The three words 
which He speaks are three flashes from the fire 


His Kingdom which He found it so hard to 
kindle in the cold hearts of men. ; 

“That very season’ to which the first verse of 
this passage refers cannot be fixed chronologic- 
ally, but it can be characterized spiritually if we 
look back to the previous chapter. It was a season 
in which our Lord, like His apostle afterwards, 
/ was pressed in the spirit; an ardour unusual, or 


unusually visible, even for Him, glowed in all His | 


words; He spoke of the fire He had come to 
cast on the earth, and of His intense longing 
to see it take hold; of the baptism of pain that 
awaited Him; and of the relerttless grasp in which 
, His soul was held till it should be accomplished ; 
of the signs of coming storm in the sky, and of 
the wisdom of making peace with the adversary 
while there was yet time. We need to remember 
this spiritual tension, this awful feeling of ur- 
gency, if we would do justice to our Lord’s 
threefold summons to repentance. 

1. The circumstances under which the Galileans 
“were massacred by Pilate in the Temple are un- 
known, but can easily be guessed. The Galileans 
“were the most patriotic of the Jews, and it is 
‘natural to suppose that a disturbance to which a 
‘political colour could be given was summarily 
quelled by the governor. ‘To the Jews the action 
of Pilate was a horror of impiety: the Temple 
had been profaned, the nation insulted, the 
instincts of humanity and religion outraged. No 
doubt there was wild excitement in Jerusalem, 
and it is conceivable that the story was carried to 
Jesus as a person who made Messianic claims of 
‘some sort, and who might be expected to show a 
practical interest in the honour of the country. 
Jesus startled His informants, as He startles us 
when we read the story, by the abrupt diversion 
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. of interest. 


Luke xiii. 3 —‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all in like | 


burning in His heart, that passion for God and | 


| answered in the negative; 


‘Think ye that these Galileans were 
sinners above all the Galileans, because they have 
suffered these things? I tell you, nay: but, 


_ except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish.’ 
Luke xiii. 5.—* Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise | 


Jesus speaks out of that tension of spirit just 
referred to; He has said to Himself, This one 
thing I do—lI strive to create in men’s souls the 
sense of God and of their state in His sight, and 
I must make everything minister to that. We 
can understand in this case how He does it. The 
Jews, as a whole, were in warm sympathy with the 
Galileans. The same blind patriotism burned 
in all their bosoms, and would eventually lead 
them as a nation to fatal conflict with Rome. 
Certainly their patriotism professéd to be relig- 
ious; it appealed to God, and rallied round the 
Temple and the Law; nay, it was the conscious- 
ness of being God’s people, and of having Him 
on their side, that animated them for battle, even 
in despair. Yet Jesus knew that the path on 
which the nation had entered could only lead to 
ruin; and He saw in the death of these Galileans, 
with all its atrocity of circumstance, a picture and 
prophecy of the doom which, within a -single 
generation, should overtake the race. 

The moral motive to repentance is plain here. 
When we see lives ruined by the inevitable opera- 
tion of forces which are at work in ourselves, God 
is summoning us with awful earnestness to change 
our ways. ‘The more signal the ruin, the more 
urgent and imperative is the summons. When 
a career is blighted, a life cut short, a soul slain 
before our eyes, by sins to which we ourselves 
are not strange—by pride, by anger, by lust, by 
falsehood, by cowardice—what is it for? Is the 
tragic impression made upon us only to pass away? 
Is it to be a nine days’ wonder, a thing to talk 
about, br to preach about? No, it is a voice from 
heaven, a voice with the emphasis of a blow, 
meant to stagger and shock the careless, and to 
make them think seriously of God. 


2. The ;case of the men on whom the tower 
fell was different. It was what we call an 
accident, and the use made of it by Jesus raises 
the question whether an accident has a moral. 
The question is very often and very confidently 
Oe ina Panoral ais 
admitted, it is limited, so to speak, to the physical 
sphere; the accident, so far as it has a purpose 
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at all, fulfils that purpose when it compels men 
to examine the-causes which led to it, and to take 
means to prevent its recurrence. If a train leaves 
the rails, or a ship goes out of her course and 
runs ashore on an unlighted coast, the ‘ moral ’ 
is seen in the Board of Trade inquiry; if there 
is an outbreak of diphtheria or typhus, it is found 
in the report of the medical officer. When any- 
one goes outside of these and, after an appalling 
accident, which cuts off many lives in a moment, 
speaks of it as a ‘ warning,’ or ventures to hint 
at repentance, he runs the risk of being set down 
as a heartless fool. Why, then, did our Lord 
utilize this pure ‘ accident,’ which no doubt made 
an immense sensation in Jerusalem, so directly 
and vehemently in a moral interest? Why did 
He say to the people who had been shocked by it, 
and who had felt as keenly as any moderns could 
the pitiableness of it, and their own inability to 
render any real help, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all in like manner perish’ ? 

We must admit that on the lips of an unfeeling 
man, or of a man who had only an official interest 
in speaking about repentance, such language would 
be unpardonably offensive. It is the-use of it 
by such men that has brought it to discredit. 
But Christ’s interest in repentance was an absorb- 
ing passion; He lived and died to make men other 
than they are; He knew that the change described 
by this word was the one thing needful for their 
salvation; He knew its immense difficulty, and 
He grudged everything—especially He grudged 
every great and solemn emotion—that might have 
contributed to it, and did not. Men, as a rule, 
have little feeling, and it is this that makes their 
conversion hard. ‘They live, so to speak, on the 
surface of their nature. Their common interests 
and pre-occupations are sufficient to engage them, 
and even to absorb and excite them, but they are 
rarely sufficient to reveal to them the hidden 
depths of their being, and to let them see that life 
has possibilities, and may have a purpose, which 
they have never contemplated. A great accident 
may have this heart-shaking, heart-searching, 
heart-revealing power. In the sight or the 
imagination of what has happened; in pity for 
the dead, for the hopes that have died with them, 
for the living they have left behind them; in 
the dim sense which visits the most hardened 
and the most unreflecting, that the unseen is not 
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far off, that after death comes judgment, and 
that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God—in all this solemn experience men— 
get a new light upon their natures, were it but 
for a moment, and the preacher of repentance gets 
a moment for his work which no arrogance and — 
no flippancy of unspiritual criticism should induce 
him to throw away. 

The earthquake helped to convert the Philippian 
jailer; the fall of a tower, a crash on the railway, 
an explosion in a mine, may help—and, if we 
take Christ’s example here as indicating a law, 
ought to help—in the conversion of all who are. 
awed and startled by them. Such emotions are 
the opening of the nature to greater depths, the. 
rendering of it more accessible to the interests to 
which it has hitherto been indifferent. Our Lord, 
in this lesson on repentance, teaches us that the 
waste of emotion is a serious thing for man, a 
distressing thing for Him, and for all workers for 
God. ‘To see men moved, and moved deeply, yet 
not permanently, and not to the point of chang- i 
ing their life to the bottom, and putting it right 
with God, this it was that straitened His spirit, 
and moved Him to speak with such startling © 
vehemence. 

§ One very remarkable worker appeared in our 
midst and continued for some time working faith- 
fully, especially on the Monday evenings. His 
conversion happened in the following manner. . . . 
He had occasion to go to Glasgow, and had in- 
tended returning by an afternoon train which on 
that same day met with a terrible accident at 
Winchburgh, many of the passengers being killed. © 
Business, however, had detained him, and on the 
following day he returned by the same train. 
On arriving at Queen Street Station in the after-_ 
noon the thought of the accident of the previous 
day was naturally very much in his mind. That 
thought suggested another thought, “ Had I gone 
with that train yesterday as I had intended, and 
been killed, where would my soul have been?’ , 
This thought was persistent and troubled him 
greatly. He knew the only answer possible, but _ 
he nevertheless resolved to banish the thought. 
Accordingly he bought some cigars and a copy of 
Punch, and, being alone in the compartment, | 
settled himself down comfortably for the journey. | 
The thought, however, would not be banished. 
“Ii I had been killed yesterday, where would my 
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soul have been?’ At last he threw away his 
paper and cigars, went on his knees, and cried for 
mercy. His distress continuing, on arriving at 
the Waverley Station he at once drove to the 
house of the late Dr. Candlish. He was shown 
into the study, and in great excitement put the 
question, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ That 
interview was blessed to his conversion.* 


3. It is not certain that the parable of the 
fig-tree in the vineyard was spoken in the same 
breath as these two passionate words; the con- 
nexion indicated by ‘ And he spake’ (v. 6) is loose 
rather than stringent. But even if it were first 
spoken on another occasion, its insertion here is 
very apposite, and may serve as an illustration of 
that guidance of the Evangelists by a higher wis- 
dom in which their inspiration as historians is dis- 
played. It rounds off the lessons of the passage 

on repentance; it presents the same appeal with 
the same importunity, on what seems at first a 
totally different ground. 

_ ‘There is no denying that the urgency of vv. 1-5 
is very easily evaded by most men. Massacres 
and appalling accidents do not happen every day 

or at every door. ‘What happened to the 
Galileans,’ people say, ‘or to those eighteen, is 
not going to happen to us. I never was in a rail- 
way collision, I never knew anybody who was; 
IT never knew a man killed suddenly without 
warning; it is not a case that has to be considered, 
and it is absurd to make the bare supposition of 
it a motive in life. Such appeals miss the mark, 
and produce no effect but impatient contempt.’ 

The parable is Christ’s answer to this sceptical 
mood. He seems to side with it, but does not 

allow it to evade His earnestness. All this is true, 
He says; the massacre and the sudden deaths are 
extraordinary resources of which God avails Him- 
self; but His goodness also—that goodness which 
by your own objection so completely makes up 
life that you decline to take anything else into 
your reckoning—that goodness also is designed to 
lead you to repentance. God tries every way, be- 
cause men seek to evade Him by every way. He 
“tries severity, sudden, exceptional, startling, be- 
cause they take goodness for granted; He tries 
goodness, uniform, ever-renewed, inexhaustibly 
|! William Robertson of Carrubber's Close Mission, 
132. * : , Ye 
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patient, because He is good, and severity is His 
strange work. But it would be a fatal error to 
presume on His goodness. The parable ends with 
the same inexorable refrain as the verses about 
the Galileans and the fall of the tower. ‘If it 
bear fruit thenceforth well; but if not, thou 
shalt cut it down.’ Not to repent is perdition, 
let men argue about it as they please; if severity 
does not startle them into it, if goodness does 
not subdue them to it, they are lost. The stern- 
ness and passion of these utterances do not deny, 
or even disguise, the love of Christ; they are as 
truly the expression of it as that cry from the 
depths of a Divine despair with which the chapter 
closes, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee; how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not!’ Even after this 
the inexorable note is struck once more: ‘ Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you desolate.’ No 
one has ever spoken so severely and with such 
awful urgency as Jesus, because no one has ever 
loved like Him. 

| Love like His does not always speak gently 
and act gently; love never can speak and act 
gently with effectiveness unless it has behind it 
capacious possibilities of moral indignation . . 
Just as in the Master’s love there are heights of 
tenderness and horizons of compassion where even 
our imaginations cannot reach, so, in the presence 
of obdurate iniquity, depths of sternness are there 
that make us quail.? 


The Barren Fig Tree. 


Luke xiii. 6 —‘A certain man had a fig tree planted 
in his vineyard.’ 


Tuts parable is easy to understand. It is taken 
from Nature, that great open book of parables 
which ‘he who runs may read.’ In the corner 
of the vineyard, protected by its walls, and 
nourished by its specially prepared soil, a fig-tree 
has been planted. For two years the lord of the 
vineyard has come eagerly expecting to see the 
promised fruit. For two years he has suffered 
disappointment. On the third year his patience 
is atanend. The tree isa failure. It is exhaust- 
ing the soil and hindering the other plants; and 
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— 


his sentence goes forth: ‘Cut it down; why 


cumbereth it the ground?’ 

But, identifying himself with the tree in the 
friendly sympathy for his plants which is one 
of the marks of gardeners, the vinedresser pleads 
for it; 
allowed to dig round its roots and fill the spaces 
with manure, and give it thus another trial. And 
the parable ends leaving the fig-tree with a great 


hope, ‘if it bear fruit, well’; but also a great 
risk; ‘if not, then after that thou shalt cut it 
down. 


1. All this pictures vividly the relation of our 
Lord’s countrymen to the sparing mercies of God. 
Israel truly was a fig-tree planted in Jehovah’s 
vineyard, and with peculiar care. No other race 
had been so deeply rooted in spiritual truth, or 
been given more opportunity of realizing the 
gracious rule of God. As they themselves were 
wont to boast, there was no people to whom God 
was so near, or who had such lofty laws, or with 
whom He had dealt so bountifully. They had been 
brought out of Egypt while yet a tender plant, 
and had been established in the goodly heritage of 
Canaan. God had supplied them with rulers, 


and raised up prophets to warn them against | 


evil and to guide them in His ways. What nurs- 
ing and tending could have been more careful? 
Such stirring of the soil, such feeding at the root, 
such pruning and watering of the tree! But 
where were the precious fruits of the spirit result- 
ing from this goodness of God? What was the 


practical outcome of it all? Nothing, com- 
paratively speaking. Jehovah, like the owner 
at the three years’ end, had to complain 


in sorrow and anger that they were a people who 
erred in their hearts and would not know God’s 
ways. He had to say of their countless and costly 
sacrifices: ‘’They are vain oblations: I cannot 
away with them.’ In the midst of their religiosity 
they were omitting the weighty and essential mat- 
ters of the law—justice, mercy, faith. And the 
obduracy seemed incurable, for the evil was a 
thing of centuries. But the sacrosanct character 
of their nation will not save them in the hour 
of judgment. When the long-suffering God 
comes, at the end of the age, and looks longingly 
for the fruit of true holiness, if He ‘find none,’ 
the stern stroke of retribution must descend, and 
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pleads that for one year more he may be | 
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.the commonwealth lose its position of privilege. 


The dread sentence shall go forth: ‘Cut it down, 
why doth it also cumber the ground?’ 

Although, as the story closes, the tree is pai 
spared, the combral-t impression is a feeling of grave 
apprehension that the final crisis for the chosen 
people is at hand. The fascination of the parable 
lies in our sense of a certain subdued throb of 
emotion in the breast of Jesus as He speaks. The 
decisive issue, He knows, cannot long be delayed. 
The last stage of warning and kindly offices of help 
is fast passing. Witness the appeals made by John 
the Baptist and Himself. His own unconcealed 
apprehension is that the fate of His country is 
trembling in the balance. We have a parallel 
lesson, indeed, on the subject—a parallel in the 
realm of action—in the unforgettable picture of 
Jesus seated on the slopes of Olivet and weeping 
over Jerusalem—the Jerusalem which would take 
no warnings, which rejected and slew those that 
were sent to it, the Jerusalem which at this 
moment, as His heart told Him; was rushing 
blindly and madly to its fate. 

We know from history that the tree soon after- 
wards was stricken. Jerusalem fell in 70 a.p. 
When the Evangelist, therefore, was fixing the 
narrative as we have it, he and the Christians 
from whom he received the story were looking 
back on closed events. Parable, as usual, tended 
and no doubt Jesus, in the 
most edifying way, seemed in their eyes to be 
the Dresser in the vineyard, who had interceded for 
the last respite. ‘Let Me,’ He cried, ‘ preach to 
them My gospel, and try to touch their hardened 
hearts; let Me tell them of the things that belong 
unto their peace, ere these be hid for ever from 
their eyes. And by the issue of this added era 
of probation, I too am contented to abide. If at 
last they become spiritual in aspiration, and bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit, great is the gain, 
biessed the result. But if not—if they persist in 
their perversions of tradition and hanker after a 
carnal kingdom, in which the Jew is to be exalted 
and the Gentile abased, instead of the Kingdom 
which is not of this world—then their blood be 
on their own heads.’ 


2. These special local features against which 
the parable was directed have passed, but the 
principle is permanent for all time and for every 
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land. It is the principle which determines that 
life everywhere must vindicate its right to con- 
tinuance by making an adequate return for what 
it has received. ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give’ is the law that runs through and controls 
all the kingdoms of life. The circle of force 
must be completed. Life demands of the organism 
in which it holds temporary residence unhindered 
thoroughfares along whose highways it may pour 
‘its reproductive powers. ‘The barren fig-tree did 
not offer a clear line for life’s full and free expres- 
sion and self-multiplication, and thereby forfeited 
its right to continued existence. Instead of be- 
coming a means to life’s ends, it used up and 
ended life’s means. Life had gone to all the 
trouble of constructing this tree in order that it 
) might become the medium of transmitted force, 
only to find that it was a non-conductor, through 
which the vital current could not pass. 
Our life, also, has been planted in a vineyard 
Pe tances and guarded by God’s fatherly care, in a 
soil of special richness. We have been born in 
a Christian country, inheriting the traditions of 
centuries of Christian life, protected by centuries 
of Christian custom. Every gift needed for our 
Godward growth has been bestowed upon us. Yet, 
when we look at our lives as they really are, can 
we say that they show signs of growth correspond- 
ing to all these possibilities with which we have 
been endowed? Let memory take its stand at 
any point in our past life, and review the years 
which have since passed. Are we nearer to God 
in thought and plan and purpose? Has it become 
more natural to us to spend a large part of our 
time in communion with God? And yet, why 
should it not have been so? Why should there 
not be a constant and increasing vitality of the 
“spirit corresponding to all this rich endowment 
which is bestowed upon us? How listless, inert, 
and dull our Christian life at the best seems to be. 
{1 often think of the words of an earnest 
agnostic. He said: ‘If I could believe one-tenth 
‘part of what you Christians profess, I think there 
is nothing I could not venture and suffer, and yet, 
when I go to your churches, how dull and tame 
and heavy you Christians seen! ’ + 


3. The barren fig-tree may be regarded as 


typifying the business, whether individual or cor- 


i) 
i 
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‘porate, that is run on ae selfish lines. 
‘have seen that everything was for the tree, but 


We 


that the tree was only for itself. It made no con- 
tribution to the general good. It was always 
absorbing, greedily grasping everything above and 
beneath and around merely for self-enlargement ; 
multiplying hands and mouths for the purpose ot 
still further acquisition and appropriation, yet 
never by any chance putting anything into any- 
body else’s hand or mouth. ‘This is the type of 
an all too common condition of things in the 
world of men. As soon as any individual (or 
chuster of individuals in the shape of a company) 
seeks to exploit society in the interests of any 
particular trade or industry, and to the detriment 
of the common weal, he becomes a menace to 
the social order, and society is bound in self- 
defence to limit and prescribe his power. Up to 
a certain point, of course, the individual is to be 
encouraged and protected in seeking his own 
interests. He has a right to live, and therefore 
to the legitimate means of living. But when, in 
the assertion of his rights, he begins to ignore and 
trample on the rights of others, he becomes an 
element of peril, to be guarded against in society’s 
interests, and therefore, in the long run, of his 
own. For if society should perish through the 
violation of its fundamental principles, it is. not 
likely that its parasites will share any better fate. 

What a satire on our advanced civilization, that 
society has to take precautionary measures against 
the very individuals that compose her, and who 
owe all they possess to her shelter and care, lest, 
like the barren fig-tree, they cumber the ground ! 
Yet such is the selfishness of human nature that 
this is everywhere so. “The individual is for ever 
forgetting, and requires to be for ever reminded, 
that he owes duties to society as well as to him- 
self. The time is coming when the man who 
seeks merely to enrich himself independently of 
how he does it, or at whose expense, the man 
who grinds the faces of the poor and sweats his 
employés, will be regarded as a monstrosity. In 
the new social order which is emerging such a 
creature will be degraded from citizenship and 
denied its rights. He will be treated as a malig- 
nant growth, to be eliminated as swiftly as pos- 
sible, lest he infect the mass. 

{| Whatever changes may be made in the 
organization of our industry and in our land 
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system, we shall realize a better and more har- 
monious society only in the measure in which 
the dominant spirit of self-seeking shall be super- 
seded by the spirit of justice; for this gross 
selfishness is the root of the evil. The grasping 
employer, and the duke who holds for his own use 
and pleasure thousands of acres of open country 
while he draws a royal revenue from a congested, 
stifled, land-bound city, are conspicuous examples 
of this spirit; but the fact is only too patent that 
it is general in all grades of our society. There 
is a general tendency to grasp at the good things 
and pleasures of the world, and to avoid the work, 
especially the disagreeable work, necessary to mak- 
ing these good things and sustaining these pleasures. 
The idea has got ingrained into our people that 
‘making’ money out of others, without regard 
to the justness of its acquisition, is quite proper. 


The attitude involved in this idea is immoral; 
and all who take it are blamable, as being set 
against, instead of for, the good of their fellows. 
But it is most reprehensible, from the social stand- 
point, in those who hold the higher and more 
responsible positions in society and in the industrial 
and commercial spheres, because of the limitation 
and suffering it imposes on others; and also be- 
cause they, who ought to be showing a good 
example of conduct, are setting a bad example. 
It is with these that the change of attitude which 
must precede the realization of a better society 
must begin—the change from the desire to get to a 
desire to be just and to serve. 
ing to their privileges, they should remain in- 
different to their true part, then that spirit which 
is engendered by injustice and the bitterness of 
oppression, which is already clamouring to pull 
down the system of privilege, will do its part.? 


Life not Death. 


Luke xiii. 9.—‘If it bear fruit thenceforth, well; but 
if not, thou shalt cut it down.’ 


‘THERE is a custom among the Miao which curi- 
ously resembles the gardener’s pleading in this 
parable. It is told in the Life of Samuel Pollard, 
who lived and laboured for many years among 
that race on the Yangtsze. ‘At the new year, 
or in the second moon, in the old days the people 
used to go out to see the fruit trees with axe in 


'R. H. Hodgson, Glad Tidings !, 69. 
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If, selfishly cling- 


hand. When two men went together one would 
climb up into the tree, while\the other standing 
below would ask: ‘‘ Are you going to bear fruit 
this year or not? If you are going to bear fruit, 
all right; but if you are not, I shall cut you,” 
and the man in the tree would reply: “I am 
going to bear fruit,’ and the tree would receive 
no blow of the axe. If only one man performed 
the ceremony he would answer his own question. 
Sometimes the man in the tree would give an 
uncertain answer and the other would chop the 
tree to make it “bleed” a little, and this was 
imagined to stimulate it to be fruitful. The Miao 
pointed out on one of the trees near the chapel 
an old scar which bore witness of the warning 
it had formerly received.’ + 

1. This parable of the gardener considering 
what to do with the barren fig-tree is one of the 
best known of Christ’s parables, and yet the point 
of it is curiously misunderstood. It is commonly 
taken as a warning to be prepared to die, while 
its real lesson is to be more prepared to live. It is 


commonly taken as putting a more solemn emphasis | 
on death, while its real meaning is to put more 


emphasis on life. Christ pictures a man whose 


life is worthless and useless like a barren fig-~ 


tree. Now, the common question in the case of 
such a man is: Is he fit to die? As if dying 
were the specially solemn and momentous thing. 
But Christ’s parable puts it that to die is about 
the only thing he is fit for. ‘ Is the tree fit to live? ” 
is the question as Christ puts it. If He consents 
that it shall be ‘let alone this year also,’ it is not 


in order that then it may be more ready to be 


cut down, but that it may possibly begin to bear 
fruit, and so be worthy to remain and live. 


Now this is not a mere change in the inter-_ 


pretation of an old text; it is something that 
touches the very heart of religion. 


men’s attention. 
life ; 
home to men—life—its importance and greatness. 
All the common appeals to the fear of death are 
in the wrong direction. If there was one thing 
that Christ was constantly telling men, it was 
not to fear death. 


1W.A. Grist, Samuel Pollard, 377. 


The world | 
puts the emphasis on death; that is what is most | 
dwelt upon, that is what is most urged upon , 
Christ puts the emphasis on | 
that is what He was constantly pressing | 


He did not make more of | 
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death than others had done, but less. He treated 
it as a mere passing on from one room to another. 
He hardly ever spoke of it except as a falling 
asleep. 

§ I once heard of a saying of my old friend, 


Dr. Bartol, of Boston, that has always seemed | 


to me just to express Christ’s feeling about death. 
As it was told me, some very orthodox clergyman, 
who was arguing with my friend, at last ex- 
‘claimed—‘ Doctor, do you expect to die?’ and 


the old man’s face lighted up, and he replied, | 


“Why, no! Do you?’ That is the true feeling.’ 


2. The great eternal, spiritual fact is life; what 
we call ‘death’ is not its extinction, but only 
a change, an incident in it, and not even in its 
very self, but only in its bodily habitation. There 


is no moral meaning in death except what we | 


put into it. The moral meaning is all in Life. 
Righteousness and sin, affection, strenuous en- 
'deavour—these are the moral meanings and facts 
ot life itself; but death is only of a lower order 
ot things, among mere bodily facts such as bruises; 
or burns, or broken limbs. Indeed, it seems as 
if the great God of all worlds were constantly 
showing us how small a matter death is in His 
‘thought and Providence. Watch these mighty 
forces—flood, fire, cyclone—sometimes sweeping 
men away like flies. Note these common accidents 
or sicknesses which take away now the good man, 
now the bad man, now the aged, now the little 
child. It is not that God’s great Providence is 
random or meaningless, but that these things are 
His physical meanings, with no more moral mean- 
ing than a snowstorm or an eclipse. God’s moral 
and spiritual meaning is in the life of man—in the 
capacity for thought, in the strange sense of duty, 
} in the mysterious consciousness of personality, the 
sense of ‘1’ and ‘you,’ the wonderful faculty of 
‘love, the irrepressible reaching out towards a 
Being higher than ourselves, the wide instinct that 
life is something that is to last and live. Here 
is God’s moral meaning, in Life, and it was thus 
that His Holiest, His Christ, was ever putting 
it to us, and thus that we should try more and 
more to put it to one another and to ourselves. 


iy) .| Lord, Tibelieve. 
Man is no helpless thing, 
a That, like a bird in spring, 
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Comes fluttering to the light of life, 
And out into the darkness of long death. 
The Breath 

Of God is in him, 

And his agelong strife 

With evil has a meaning and an end. 
Though twilight dim 

His vision be, 

Yet can he see 

Thy Truth, and in the cool of evening 
Thou, his friend, 

Dost walk with him, 

And talk 

(Did not the Word take flesh?) 

Of the great destiny 

That waits him and his race 

In worlds that are to be. 

By grace 

He can achieve great things, 

And, on the wings 

Of strong desire, 

Mount upward ever, 

Higher and higher, 

Until, above the clouds of earth, 
He stands 

And stares God in the Face.? 


A Spirit of Infirmity. 


1r1.—‘And, behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was 


Luke xiii, 


bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself.’ 


1. IN our Lord’s ministry the physical and the 
spiritual were closely associated. Unparalleled 
spiritual force was balanced by physical results 
no less striking. Heéaling and preaching appear 
to have gone together as correlatives. Luke has 
a special concern in it. He writes as a doctor, 
with a doctor’s natural interest in this question. 
He himself, learned in all that the profession of 
that day deemed essential, meets a Teacher who 
ignores all the learning of the schools and yet 
obtains results no other physician could claim. 
It was natural that such a man should be especi- 
ally arrested by Christ, the Healer, and all that 
His cures stood for. We feel the value of expert 
opinion on such a matter as this. Therefore, a 
cure that he alone records has special value, and 
the case of the woman with a spirit of infirmity 


1G, A. Studdert-Kennedy, Songs of Faith ard Doubt, 
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deserves our study. Not unnaturally the fact 
that this was a case of long standing (she had been 
bent double for a matter of eighteen years) is one 
that impresses the physician. But perhaps he was 
yet more struck by the explanation of her condi- 
tion which the language of Christ incidentally 
affords. ‘This woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years,’ we read, ought to ‘ be loosed from 
this bond.’ 

The opening phrase of the narrative is sig- 
nificant of much. ‘he sufferer is described, and 
described by a learned physician who was apt to 
weigh his words, as ‘a woman who had a spirit 
of infirmity’; not simply an infirmity, but a spirit 
of infirmity. Now that does not mean that she 
was of a weak, or infirm spirit. She was of a 
most brave and patient temper—and patience 
implies even greater strength than courage. “The 
phrase denotes, rather, that her disease had no 
merely physical origin; that it was one of those 


inward inexplicable maladies whose origin was | 


psychical rather than physical; which, because it 
took its rise in the spirit, and not in the flesh, the 


medical science of Antiquity attributed to the | 
influence of an alien spirit of more than mortal | 


power. Even Paul held the crippling infirmity, 
or the mortal agony, which he could only com- 
pare to. ‘a stake in his flesh,’ to be ‘a messenger 


of Satan, sent to buffet’ him—as in some sense, | 


no doubt, it was. 


2. Now in reading the Gospels we often have 
to observe how perfectly Jesus knew what was in 


. « . 
man, needing not that any should testify unto | 


Him: how, for example, He saw in Simon Bar- 
jona the hidden Cephas, in ‘ the son of the timid 
gentle dove’ the steadfast ‘rock’ on which He 


would build His Church; how He looked on | 


Nathanael, and saw, beneath the outward appear- 
ance, the inward man of the heart, an Israelite 
indeed in whom there was no guile; how He 
looked on Iscariot, and forthwith knew who it 
was that should betray Him; how, in short, He 
read men’s past histories and the omens of their 
future in their face. And here also we may find 
a trace of this Divine insight, this gift of divina- 
tion. He looks on the impotent woman and 
knows that for eighteen years she has endured a 
cruel bondage of weakness and pain. In her face 


| her free. 


He saw the signs, not only of an infirmity of eigh- 
teen years, but also of an eighteen years’ conflict 
with her infirmity. He knew that, against her will 
and despite her struggles, she had been tied and 
bound as the ox or the ass is chained to its stall, 
with no merciful hand to loose the chain and 
lead her away to the healing waters. As He 
looked on her and read her pitiful story His heart 
was smitten with an infinite ruth, so that He 
could no longer contain Himself, but called her 
to Him, and, with one gracious word, snapped 
the chain which had galled her so long, and set 
Nor will He, we may be very sure, 
be less equitable or less merciful in His reading 
of the stories which Time has written on our 
face or graven on our heart. He will remember 
our infirmities, and the force of our temptations, 
and make large allowance for them all. He will 
pass by no line which speaks of conflict, even 
though it do not also speak of victory. In His 
grace, He will put a value on all our poor 
struggles and endeavours which will fill us with 
grateful wonder and surprise. For 


All, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language 
escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 


and 


3. My infirmity shows itself in one way, yours 
in another : mine succumbs to one class of tempta- 
tions, yours to another. But we have each ‘his 
own lust,’ his cleaving and besetting sin, his 


| private and peculiar inability to abstain from evil 
; and to do well. And, whatever form this infirmity © 


assumes, we are sorrowfully aware that it has 
one common feature in us all: it bows us down- 
ward; it bends us together, so that we cannot in 
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any wise lift up ourselves to the straightness, the 
rightness, to which we aspire. 
tions on earthly things when we would fain fix 


It sets our affec- 


them on heavenly things. It obtrudes worldiy 


and selfish cares and aims on our most devotional 


hours, and mars with its sceptical suggestions the 
peace we should enjoy in our Father’s presence, 
the trust we should repose in our Father’s care. 


, It lowers our highest resolves, and frustrates our 


best purposes and desires. Because of it we can 
never be sure of ourselves—never be sure that we 
shall be true to our most intimate convictions, 
to the aims we most fondly cherish. 

This bondage is, indeed, the constant theme of 
our confessions and prayers. ‘Io the new better 


life it is natural to look and grow upward; it is 


only the remaining power of our old evil life 
that thwarts and reverses this upward tendency 
of the soul. And often we hate our chain. We 
long and pray to be loosed from it. We loathe 
the infirmity to which nevertheless we yield. We 


‘try to shake off the yoke, to stand erect, to do 


the good we would, to become what we fain 


would be. But we cannot in any wise lift our- 


selves up; and, after many futile endeavours, 


_we acknowledge that, though the will to do good 


is present, the power to perform we find not. 
There is but One who can make us straight. 
The Healer of the impotent woman can heal us. 
We must go to Him, we must get Him to say, 
and to say again and again, as often as we need 
to hear it, ‘Thou art loosed from thine infirmity.’ 
And He will say it—for what else is He our 
Saviour ? 


Fain would I say, ‘ Forgive my foul offence!’ 
Fain promise never more to disobey; 

But, should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way; 


- Again in folly’s path might go astray; 


Again exalt the brute, and sink the man; 


Then how should I for Heavenly mercy pray, 


_ Who act so counter Heavenly mercy’s plan? 
Who sin so oft have mourn’d, yet to temptation 
ran?? 


xi. 16 
The Patriotism of Jesus. 
Luke xiii. 16.—‘Ought not this- woman, being a 


daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, 
these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 
sabbath day ?’ 


In the synagogue one day Jesus noted a woman 
who had had a spirit of infirmity for eighteen 
years, so that she was bowed together and could 
in no wise lift herself up. Apparently she made 
no appeal to Him, nor did anyone appeal to Him 
on her behalf, but He volunteered to heal her. 
He laid His hand on her and spoke certain words; 
then the woman straightened herself. The ruler 
of the synagogue interfered because the cure had 
been wrought on the Sabbath day, but Jesus 
defended Himself in a very spirited style. Appar- 
ently He assigned as the reason for interfering the 
fact that this was a daughter of Abraham, a 
countrywoman of His own. It was that that 
made him interfere—a patriotic motive. 

Now you could hardly have credited Jesus with 
a motive of that kind. You would rather have 
said that to Him, the Son of Man, it did not 
matter in the least whether any human being with 
whom He had to deal was black or white, Gentile 
or Jew. Yes, but you would be mistaken it 
you thought that. Perhaps it might be supposed 
it was because she was a woman that He inter- 
fered, that it was a chivalrous sentiment that 
moved His breast. Well, that is not a bad idea, 
but we are prevented from attaching much im- 
portance to that because on another occasion He 
alleged the same motive for what He did, and 
on that occasion He was dealing with a man. The 
case was that of Zaccheus, the publican, and Christ 
finished what He had to say in his case with the 
words: ‘For as much as he also is a son of 
Abraham,’ that is to say, a countryman of Mine. 
There again Jesus was moved by the patriotic 
motive. Now this seems to prove that the gospel 
despises no influence which can move one either to 
goodness or to usefulness. It calls upon us to act 
not only from the primary motive for doing good, 


| but from secondary motives, to give secondary 


motives fair play in our minds as well as the 
supreme and primary. Of these secondary motives 


| for doing good and engaging in Christian work 


patriotic sentiment may be very useful. 
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1. How may this sentiment affect our Christian 
work? First, it gave to Jesus a high conception 
of what a son or daughter of Abraham ought to 
be, and filled Him with shame when He saw any 
one conspicuously and obviously coming short of 
it. Perhaps that was what moved Him in the 
case of Zaccheus, a Jew who had turned to be a 
publican. In the same way we may cherish a high 
conception of what the people of our own land 
ought to be, and feel a burning sense of shame 
and distress when we see them coming conspicu- 
ously short of it. That patriotic motive made 
Jesus keener even than He would have been to 
save the lost Zaccheus, and it may add a keenness 
and tenderness to our efforts to save the lost in 
our own land. These are our flesh and blood; 
if not the sons and daughters of the same fathers 
and mothers, they are the sons and daughters of 
the same fatherland, and, while to be the means 
in any degree of saving any child of Adam is an 
incomparable privilege, the greatest privilege of 
all is to have something to do with saving a son 
or daughter of this land to which we ourselves 
belong. 

§ A good many years ago I spent several months 
in the Southern States of America, lecturing in 
the colleges, and generally staying with the Prin- 
cipals of those colleges. J am unable to express 
how I was moved when, in house after house 
where we stayed, we were told by our hosts that 
they never in their lives had seen a drunken woman 
until they visited Glasgow and Edinburgh. And 
only the other day a friend of mine, whose chil- 
dren were born in Vienna, and who is now work- 
ing in Dundee, told me that a day or two after 
he arrived in this country with his family, one of 
his children came rushing into the study in great 
excitement, and with tears in her eyes, and said: 
“Oh, father, I have seen a drunken woman.’ And 
it was the first time she had ever seen such a sight 
in her life.t 


2. The second way in which patriotic sentiment 
affected Jesus, as far as we can ascertain, was 
this: it filled Him with indignation against in- 
justice or cruelty inflicted upon any of the chil- 
dren of Abraham. We see this especially in the 
case of the woman of our text. Not only did 
our Saviour protect her from the ill-will of the 
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ruler of the synagogue, who wanted to interfere 
with her cure, but in performing the cure He 
referred to Satan, who had bound her for eighteen - 
years; and it was obviously a delight to Him to 
try to thwart Satan, who had tyrannized over 
her. This is a kind of emotion in Jesus that is 
rather subtle, and that you need to investigate a 
little if you are to understand it, but we have 
examples of it elsewhere in the course of His 
ministry. For instance, when He was on His way 
to raise His friend Lazarus, our version says: 
‘He was troubled,’ but what it really says is 
that ‘He was incensed,’ indignant, It was even 
stronger than that. It is that He ‘was shaken 
with indignation.’ At what? Well, that is a 
curious thing to find out. It seems to have been 
at the power and tyranny of disease and death in 
the life of the children of men. Jesus was not 
the mild character that we often take Him for. 
We might be more like Him if we had more of 
His power of indignation. It it not always wrong 
to be angry. It is sometimes wrong not to be 
angry. ‘Be ye angry and sin not,’ says the Bible, 
and where there are influences, whether of men or 
of institutions and customs, that are vitiating and 
debasing the life of the people, it is Christ-like to 
view them with indignation. Where there are 
men battening on the sins of their fellow-creatures, 
growing rich through the disease, poverty, and 
death of others, or perverting and poisoning the 
mind of the people for ends of their own, putting 
obstacles in the path of progress, it is Christ-like 
to be indignant at such and to seek to subvert and 
overcome them. 


{ ‘I do not like women to meddle in politics,’ 
said Napoleon to a gifted French woman. ‘ Right, 
Sire,’ was the answer, “but in a country where they 
cut off women’s heads it is natural that they should 
ask why.’ Something of that questioning spirit 
has spread abroad to-day. We also are learning 
to put the ancient interrogatory. When we stand 
before the tragic facts and see what is meant by 
man’s inhumanity to man, we want to know the 
reason of it all. For we Christians cannot believe 
that world policy to be satisfactory which con- 
demns the majority of men to suffer pain of body 
and anxiety of mind, while there remains a class 
which, immune from these ills, can rejoice in the 
coming of every day, since its only task is to find 
selfish delight. We feel more acutely than ever 
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‘the problems which press upon the common con- 
science, and we can be satisfied with no theory of 
life which denies to the masses of the world the 
hope that their enduring anguish may be mitigated 
by the teaching of the wise and the government 
of the best. 

Of course this indignation will spring from no 
comparison between the acts of man and some ex- 

_traneous standard. It will be the spontaneous 
expression of a righteousness bred in the matrix 
of the soul. “Phere will. be developed under the 
influence of Jesus a sentiment, firmly bound up 
with intellectual judgments, as to what is fitting 
conduct for mankind, and it will be increasingly 
difficult to resist the claims made by this awakened 
soul. Already it is impossible to remain entirely 
quiescent. ‘The time has come when the Church 
must speak with united voice on all these matters, 
refusing to be connected with any form of life 
which does not enrich the spiritual vitality of the 
race. And this burning indignation against the 
wrongs that men have suffered will involve no 
hatred for men as men. It will oppose itself to 
all those institutions and customs which have made 
life difficult for the multitude of men, but it will 
be directed, not towards persons, but towards 
those evil energies which reveal themselves through 

persons, and those social structures which embody 
and perpetuate these. Until these are destroyed 
the divine rage of the Christian must continue.* 


3. The third and most important lesson is this : 
the patriotic sentiment of Jesus, when He saw 
His fellow-countrymen oppressed and injured, led 
Him to put forth all His resources to circumvent 
the oppressor. But here, you think, we cannot 
follow Him, because He had the power of work- 
ing miracles. If we had such power, should we 
not exert it for our kinsmen, and fellow-country- 
men? But did you ever get to the bottom, in 
your own minds, of that singular saying with 
which Christ parted from the disciples when He 
was leaving this world? ‘The works,’ He said, 
“that I do shall ye do also; and greater works 
than these shall ye do; because I go to my Father.’ 
What did He mean by these greater works? What 
greater works can we do than He did, because 
He has now gone to the Father? What He 
meant was this, that the Christian spirit, that is, 
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the spirit of beneficence and benevolence which 
He had invoked in the human heart, would, after 
His departure, in the course of centuries, arm 
itself with powers like the power of science, the 
power of politics, and other powers which were 
to be born out of the womb of time, and thereby 
accomplish far greater results than He accom- 
plished by His miracles. Jesus, for instance, 
healed Peter’s wife’s mother of a fever. He healed 
one woman of a fever, but a Christian physician, 
armed with the resources of science, may pre- 
vent, in modern times, an outbreak of fever, or 
he may even stamp a disease altogether out of a 
country or even out of the world. That 
accomplishing infinitely more than Jesus was able 
to do by His miracles. Or take another of the 
births of modern times, take political power. Jesus 
had no political power, none whatever. Neither 
had His followers for many a day after He left 
the world. But His followers have had greater 
political power since, and they are acquiring it 
more and more as time goes on, and they can use 
it for accomplishing far more widespread results 
than those of His miracles. Jesus picked up the 
victims as they were falling broken from the wheel 
of oppression, but we, by means of the franchises 
that are now come and are more and more coming 
to Christian people, may stop the wheel itself. 


is 


{One of the Lord Provosts of Glasgow once 
said to me that more than the half of the men 
he was presiding over at this time at the Council 


.Table had learned to speak at young men’s Sab- 
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bath morning fellowship associations, and foundry 
boys’ forenoon meetings. In these religious meet- 
ings and services they had fitted themselves for 
taking a creditable part in public life, and they 
had been convinced that in the town council they 
could serve the same Divine Master as they had 
served in this more religious way. “The town coun- 
cil, and the parish council, and the school board, 
and the Imperial Parliament may be levers with 
which vast obstacles to the progress of the king- 
dom of God may be rolled away, and they may 
be made into tools by which the kingdom of God 
will be built up in our land. This was the ideal 
of the Puritan, the ruling of England by the God- 
fearing men of England; that was true national 
religion. ‘These tools can be wielded by all who 
take an intelligent and conscientious and effective 
part in putting into such positions as I have 
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named, and other positions of trust, men and 
women who are filled with the love of God and 


the love of man, and who want to spend their time 


and strength and means for bettering the condi- 
tions of their fellow-creatures. And it will only 
be when this kind of evangelism spreads and gets 
hold of religious people, this manly, public-spirited 
kind of evangelism, that humanity may lift up 
its eyes, for the day of its redemption is drawing 
nigh. 
The Nature of the Kingdom. 

Luke xiii. 18.—‘ Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? ’ 


TuHat is a large, and, in its fullness, an unanswer- 
able, question. The Kingdom of God is much too 


vast a thing to be comprised in any pocket | 


formula; it cannot be squeezed into the four cor- 
ners of a precise definition. More than the whole 
course of time is required to write it out in its 
fullness; it becomes completely manifest only on 
the last day. Hence our most comprehensive 
descriptions fall short of the reality. Who could 
have described from the eighteenth century the 
miracles of nineteenth century progress? A single 
hundred years would falsify the shrewdest fore- 
cast, and who shall attempt to paint the picture 
of the final consummation when the Kingdom of 
God has fully come?  Resemblance, likeness, 
description by similarities is all that we can hope 
for, and even the likenesses are, as often as not, 
more unlike than like. The Divine Teacher Him- 
self tells how hard it was to make plain the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom. As though at a loss what to 
say, as though seeking for some likeness which 
should not mislead, He was bound to call out, 
‘Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and 
whereunto shall I liken it? How shall I utter in 
a few puffs of breath that which it will take the 
ages to spell out? 
end when as yet there are only beginnings?’ 
Yet, though it is hard to learn what the King- 
dom of God is like, it is not impossible; for the 
end is already there, even in the beginning. Each 
moment we breathe is a part of the age-long pro- 
cess. The Kingdom of God, unlike all save itsel/, 
is yet like everything that is right and good, be- 
cause it includes it and rules it. The Kingdom 
of God, we must never. forget, is a reality. I- 
is no mere hope or wish or devout dream; it is a 
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How shall I set forth the 


fact completely manifest at the end of time. Hence 
it can be correctly, if partially, understood and 
realized here and now. It is no pious sentiment ; 
it is no hidden emotion of the heart; it is a solid 
actuality. The mere phrase may remind us that 
it is a social reality. 


1. The Kingdom of God is a realm wherein 
God rules. God is King and has therefore sub- 
jects, and His subjects stand in a certain relation to 
Him and to each other. We must of course grant 
that the words ‘ King,’ ‘kingdom,’ ‘ subjects,’ are 
only images, pictorial ways of setting forth an 


| inner truth, but none the less the truth is there; 


the Divine soul and the souls He has created stand 
in certain relations to each other; and, according 
to the New Testament, these relations have been 
mediated by Jesus Christ—that is to say, the 
way in which God and men get on together and 
live together in the Kingdom which contains them 
has come into being through Jesus Christ. This is 
a general idea to start with, given us on the very 
face of the phrase. Now let us try to fill in this 
idea by help of one likeness after another. 

(1) The kingdom of God is like a building. 
Men who had seen the temples of Grecian anti- 
quity rise slowly from the live rock, had watched 
piles of unhewn marble grow into symmetry, 
beauty, magnificence, and solemn grandeur, saw 
there the image of a Diviner architecture. Out 
of the ruins of a fallen humanity there would yet 
be reared the august social edifice of the Kingdom 
of God. ‘The one foundation was Jesus Christ. 
To Him, coming as a living stone, believing souls, 
as living stones, were built up into a spiritual 
house founded on Him. ‘This was the favourite 
likeness of the Apostles. — 


(2) But the Master chose a finer and a truer 
likeness. He compared the Kingdom to things of 
a natural growth, rather than of mechanical com- 
bination. The Kingdom of God is like the seed 
sown in the earth, which passes though many stages 
—first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear; but in all it is the Kingdom of 
God. Jesus is the grain of wheat which fell into 
the earth, and abode not alone, but died, and dying 
bore much fruit. When the harvest of the ages 
comes, every one of the golden grains of a glorified 
humanity will be a reproduction of the Divine 
seed, 
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The Kingdom of God is like a vine. ‘I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.’ Those who are within 
the Kingdom of God are boughs, twigs, leaves, 
tendrils. Jesus is the stem from which they spring 
and by which they live. From His Divine life 
flow the sweet and subtle rills of influence which 
give verdure and flower and fruit to the believer’s 
life. That picture of the vine, with its widely 
stretching branches, its many-pointed leaves, its 
rich green, its purple clusters, brings to our minds 
a great store of thoughts which. can never be set 
forth in speech or even in song. 

(3) But though the vine and its branches are 
alive, and have a sort of vegetative sentience, they 
have not the highest kind of life, nor are they as 
quickly sensitive and responsive to each other as 
are those who abide in the Divine Kingdom. As 
men felt how close to each other the love of 
Christ had brought them, as they knew how the 
thoughts and feelings of God went thrilling 
through them, they fixed upon the noblest form 
of physical life as the image of the spiritual fact. 
The Kingdom of God is like the human body. 
“Ye are the body of Christ, and severally mem- 
bers thereof.’ ‘For as the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of the body, 
being many, are one body; so also is Christ.’ 
This is a picture far more beautiful than that of 
the vine, and with far more meaning in it. What 
a rich variety of form and function, what a close 
unity of life between all parts, what a vibrating 
sympathy, what swift reciprocal consciousness, 
the human frame contains! Every advance of 
physiology reads a larger meaning into the words 
of the Psalmist: ‘I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.’ Yet this mystic miracle of many 
members in living unity is what obtains in the 
Kingdom of God, only the limbs and organs, veins 
and arteries, joints and muscles, are all of them 
souls—living souls—and Christ is the head. He 
is the brain where are stored the centres of initia- 
tive direction and affection. From Him flash 
through the organism the tremors and ardours of 
love, the passion of service, the will to do and 
to dare. His thought, His feeling, His purpose 
pervade the life of the sacred community. He, 
too, is the source of continuous progress. From 
the Head, even Christ, ‘all the body fitly framed 
and knit together through that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the working in due 
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measure of each several part, maketh the increase 
ot the body unto the building up of itself in love.’ 
And He presents the standard of consummate 
development. ‘Ye shall all attain unto a full 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.’ 


2. So far we have traced what might be termed 
external likenesses. No doubt buildings, cereals, 
vines, bodies of men, are in a sense comprised 
within the Kingdom of God; it rules over them; 
they serve it, but they are not essential to it; it 
could exist without them. Let us now pass to 
a higher kind of likeness, an internal likeness. 
We have looked at likenesses derived trom 
mechanical aggregation, from vegetable growth, 
from animal growth; now we should learn more 
from comparison with certain forms of social 
growth. 

(1) When we seek for a society which shall be 
like the Kingdom of God, our first thought, per- 
haps, is that of a world-wide Church. We call 
to mind the great ecclesiastical organization which 
ruled the Middle Ages. All the great lands of 
the West were united under one spiritual sway; 
men of all tribes and languages were gathered 
into one religious fold; one dread potentate 
coerced by his spiritual terrors the fiercest feuds 
and most widely different governments; over 
many-mannered Europe ruled one policy, one form 
of worship, one sacred language, one confession ot 
faith. And this spiritual organization made itself 
felt alike in the hut of the peasant and in the pal- 
ace of the Cesars; it covered with its offices and 
service the whole course of human life from the 
cradle to the grave. ‘Surely here,’ one might say, 
‘is no faint resemblance to our transcendent 
scheme. The Kingdom of God is like the 
Medizval Church.’ So great was the likeness that 
some of the greatest Christian thinkers dared to 
say, ‘The Holy Catholic Church as centred in 
Rome is the Kingdom of God.’ 

(2) But how unlike the Medizval Church was 
to the Kingdom of God we see by referring to 
the court of the Borgias, and to the torture- 
chamber of the Inquisition. We deplore the ex- 
ternal, arbitrary, and mechanical nature of the 
unity which she imposed; we seek for a more 
living and less forced union of men to serve as a 
type of the Divine community. We venture to 
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say the Kingdom of God is like the nation, a 
mass of human beings sprung from the same 
kindred, or governed by the same laws, or speak- 
ing the same tongue, or working together for the 
same political purpose. Here, indeed, we come 
on what was the actual historical origin of the 
Kingdom of God, for the Kingdom of God was 
first, though in*a very imperfect way, realized as 
a nation. The people of Israel was the kingdom 
of Jehovah. ‘The best life of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth stands for all time as a model and 
image of the higher realm which Jesus intro- 
duced. 

(3) Yet, how unlike the nation is to the King- 
dom of God we may learn from the denunciations 
of Israel’s prophets, and from the patriotic indig- 
nation of the noblest Englishmen of recent years. 
Carlyle and Ruskin and a host of others remind 
us how far our national attainment is from the 
national ideal. The nation, as we have yet known 
it, presents too large a possibility of moral and 
spiritual opposites. A smaller social unity con- 
tains fewer opportunities of divergence from the 
normal type. A single town of marked individu- 
ality and of high moral excellence is nearer what 
we want. The kingdom of God is like a city. 
A true city is a community of mutual service, 
mutual affection, mutual delight. The com- 
munion of life is closer and intenser than in the 
nation. Men’s hearts as well as their houses join 
on to one another. Hence the cities have become 
to men the symbol of their highest social ideals. 
What Athens was to the Athenian, what Rome 
was to the Roman, above all, what Zion was to 
the Jew, that is the Kingdom of God to every one 
of its citizens. Early believers thought of the new 
realm as Mount Zion, the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

(4) But how unlike Jerusalem was to the King- 
dom of God we may learn from the zealotry and 
atrocity that disgraced its last days; and how un- 
like a modern city such as London is to the King- 
dom of God we may learn from a saying of one 
of our own poets, ‘Hell is a city much like 
London.’ We are driven to seek out a more 
perfect community than is found in any town, and 
we leap at a bound to the family. The Kingdom 
of God is like the home. ‘There are far greater 
possibilities of perfectness in the home than in 
either town or nation or church. To found the 
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home only two persons are necessary, and it is 
much easier to find two persons of a high type of 
character than to find a whole population; and 
where two noble souls have blended in the com- 
plete unity of marriage, there has been formed 
one of the truest models of the Divine realm. 
There life is love, and love is life, source of life, 
joy of life, crown of life. “There reign continually 
every common day the Divine graces of gentleness, 
helpfulness, forbearance, self-sacrifice, chivalry, 
and the delight of ready service. No words can 
picture the serene, holy homeliness of home. 

(5) Yet even in the best home we know there | 
is something that belongs not to the Kingdom of 
God. ‘There are stains of earth even on this gate 
of heaven; there are shadows which ought not 
to be found there. What, then, shall we do if we 
would have a pure idea of what God’s Kingdom 
is? Home is the purest and holiest spot on earth, 
and yet if it be an unlikeness as well as a likeness, 
unto what shall we liken the Kingdom of God? 
Ah, we must go back to Him who came to estab- 
lish it; we must return to the all-perfect soul 
of Jesus. The Kingdom of God is like Jesus. 
He is the Christ, the anointed ruler of the com- 
munity; He is the Son of Man, the regnant type — 
of humanity; He is the Son of God, dowered — 
with Divine authority, the exponent of the Divine 
love. Jesus is, one might say, the personification 
of the Kingdom of God.. It is in social, what He 
is in personal, form. In relation to God He is 
the ideal subject; in relation to man He is the 
ideal King. All the laws of the Kingdom are 
more than expressed in the command, ‘ Follow 
the Christ.’ To follow Him fully is perfectly 
to do the will of God and to work the weal of 
man. The Kingdom of God is the Divine family, 
in which every member is being conformed to the 
image of Jesus, who is the first-born among many 
brethren. 

4 A Redeemer . . . comes into the world, and, 
at the cost of great suffering, establishes in His 
own person a type, a matrix, so to speak, for 
humanity raised to its absolute perfection. 

He also promulgates a creed or scheme of 
highly influential truths, and founds therewith a 
system of institutions and means of grace, whereby 
men may be re-cast, as it were, in that matrix or 
mould which He has provided, and united one 
by one with His own perfect humanity. Under 
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the exercising forces of life, their destiny is to | 
grow more and more into His likeness. He works 
in us and by us; not figuratively but literally. 
Christ, if we answer to His grace, is, as St. 
Paul said, formed in us. By a discipline of life 
based on the constitutive principles of our being, 
He brings us nearer to Himself; that which we 
have first learned as lesson distils itself into habit 
and character; it becomes part of our composi- 
tion, and gradually, through Christ, ever neutral- 
‘izing and reversing our evil bias, renews our | 
nature in His own image.* 


The Mustard Seed. 


Luke xiii. 19.‘ It is like a grain of mustard seed, which 
a man took, and cast into his garden; and it grew, and 
waxed a great: tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in 
the branches of it.’ 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON says: ‘ The character- 
istic of the modern movements par excellence is 
the apotheosis of the insignificant. . . . Its writers 
have ceased to believe certain things to be im- 
portant and the rest to be unimportant. Signific- 
ance is to them a wild thing that may leap upon 
them from any hiding-place. They have all 
become terribly impressed and not a little alarmed 
at the mysterious power of small things. Their 
difference from the old epic poets is the whole 
difference between an age that fought with 
dragons and an age that fights with microbes.’ 

In ‘ Mr. Sludge, ‘““ The Medium,” ’ Browning 
sings with great force and beauty the dignity and 
power of the infinitesimal : 


And the world wears another aspect now : 

Somebody turns our spyglass round, or else 

Puts a new lens in it: grass, worm, fly grow 
big : 

We find great things are made of little things, 

And little things go lessening till at last 

Comes God behind them. ‘Talk of mountains 


now? 

We talk of mould that heaps the mountain, 
mites ) 

That throng the mould, and God that makes 


The Name comes close behind a stomach-cyst, 


The simplest of creations, just a sac 
1W. E. Gladstone. 


That’s mouth, heart, legs and belly at once, yet 
lives 

And feels, and could do neither, we conclude, 

If simplified still further one degree : 

The small becomes the dreadful and immense ! 

Lightning, forsooth? No word more upon that! 

A tin-foil bottle, a strip of greasy silk, 

With a bit of wire and knob of brass, and there’s 

Your dollar’s-worth of lightning! But the cyst— 

The life of the least of the little things? 


It should be easier for us to-day to believe 
greatly in the possible potentiality of the small. 
This parable of our Lord should come to us with 
far greater force of rebuke or encouragement, as 
may be needed, than ever it could to those who 
first heard it, especially in view of the amazing 
evolution of Christianity itself, from that lowliest 
beginning up to what it is to-day—‘ the greatest 
of all phenomena.’ 


1. The first lesson of the Mustard is the smali- 
ness of the seed in proportion to the greatness of 
the tree. The mustard-seed is spoken of as ‘ the 
least of all seeds.’ This is not meant as an absolute 
statement, but is introduced as a proverbial one. 
‘Small as a mustard-seed’ was a current expres- 
sion to indicate anything insignificant. The 
Saviour accepts this as representing the seed of 
truth He was then planting in the earth. In 
doing so, He does no more than indicate what 
the majority of people thought of the revelation 
He had made. To many of them it was insig- 
nificant indeed. ‘To some it appeared as no seed, 
but a mere dried and withered husk; something 
of so little worth that, once put in the ground, 
it would be buried for ever and no more remem- 
bered. But He who brought it and planted it 
in the earth says it is indeed small, but it is a 
seed; it has vitality, and needs no more than to 
be left in order to live and grow apace. Few gave 
heed to the sowing of this seed, and few of those 
who did had much prospect of its growth. But 
the Lord Himself had no misgiving. That which 
finds only a hiding-place in Palestine will spring 
up, and shoot forth on every side, until it occasion 
world-wide interest. This is the confidence of 
the Great Teacher who proclaims the truth which 
finds small acceptance. He is like the man who 
has hid a mustard-seed in his garden, and has set 
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a mark at the spot. He is content to wait, and 
when the first feeble signs of growth appear, he 
knows well to what extent that plant will yet 
expand. 

Surely this parable must have come, back to 
the minds of the friends of Jesus with encourage- 
ment when, as a small body of obscure and 
despised men, they were bidden to go into all 
the world and make disciples of all nations. And 
to us, too, who look back upon the long and 
chequered history of the Church, the fulfilment of 
its prophetic truth is always encouraging. Dr. 
Lightfoot used to say that the study of history was_ 
the best cordial for drooping spirits. But the 
study which cheers is that which takes a wide 
view over long periods. When we look round at 
the position of the Christian Church in our 
country to-day, and note its divisions, its failures, 
the vast masses who stand outside it, depression 
comes over us. But when we look back at the 
position of the Christian Church, say a hundred 
years ago, courage returns. We see in the main 
real advance; we see signs everywhere of that 
astonishing power of revival of which the Church 
alone among human institutions seems to possess 
the secret; we are convinced that a power more 
than human is necessary to account for this per- 
sistent capacity to survive abuses so glaring, fail- 
ures so overwhelming, sloth so inveterate. “The 
encouragement grows the farther back we cast our 
glance. It reaches the point of buoyant faith when, 
down the long and confused vista of the cen- 
turies, across the bewildering picture of the rise 
and fall of powerful nations and great ideas, our 
eyes reach the first century of the Christian era. 
‘Then we realize that the institution which seemed 
then to be the very feeblest, the company of 
fanatical believers in a crucified Jew, ridiculed 
and persecuted, is the only one which has survived 
the shocks and convulsions of these nineteen 
hundred odd years. The mere survival of the 
Church proves that there is that within it against 
which ‘the gates of hell’ cannot prevail—an in- 
herent, indestructible vitality which comes from 
the indwelling Spirit of Him who is the resurrec- 
tion and the life. Thus when the Church is 
taunted by its critics to-day with its divisions, its 
loss of numbers, or worldly influence, or intel- 
lectual strength, its patent inconsistencies, it will 
note, and if it can will remedy, its defects; but 


7 


o 


it will also quietly say, ‘ Graviora passi’—‘ I have 
survived greater calamities than these ’—and will 
tare forth upon its way in faith. 


2. If, then, the growth of the tree be certain, 
we have next to consider the outspreading of the 
branches. Expanding growth means extended 
shelter for men throughout the world. “When 
it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.’ This history 
of growth is in accordance with the natural 
development of the mustard-seed; it is simple 
organic development such as belongs to every 
shrub or tree. It is the unfolding of the plant 
towards maturity. So it is with the living power 
of gospel truth, shooting upwards, spreading out- 
wards, widening its influence over the nations. 
Its unfolding is its outspreading among the tribes 
of men, until men of all climes gather under its 
shade. These two go together, and are essential 
to each other. There is an outstretching of gospel 
truth, and an ingathering of men under its shelter. 
As birds find a retreat among the branches, so do 
men find that the truth of God provides under 
its cover a soothing rest. 

Moreover, in the tree full-grown—‘ a summer 
home of murmurous wings ’—we have an apt em- 
blem of the perfection of the Kingdom of Christ. 
The figure is a familiar one in Scripture. In the 
eightieth Psalm the history of the ancient Church 
is figured under the beautiful allegory of a vine 
brought out of Egypt, covering the hills with her 
shadow, sending out her boughs unto the sea and 
her branches unto the river, taking deep root and 
filling all the land. And the image of the revived 
Church, in Hosea’s description, is that of a tree 
after the storms of winter putting on her summer 
foliage, and receiving back into her shelter her 
tenantry of birds and flocks of cattle—‘ they that 
dwell under his shadow shall return.’ 

{The Christian religion has ever attracted, 
given shade and shelter, security and hospitality, 
to all the beautiful, songful things of earth. 
Literature has sung some of her loveliest pieces, 
inspired by, and under the shade of, and in the 
branches of, Christianity. Music would not have 
the ‘ Messiah,’ and countless other pieces, had it 
not been for this tree of this kingdom.  Archi- 


tecture never uttered its noblest notes, nor assumed 
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its divinest forms, till it came and lodged in the 
branches of the Christian religion; and even 
science has found good lodgment in its branches, 
such as the right of private judgment and the 


freedom of thought. It is the Christian religion | 


which has prevented, in good measure, the beauti- 


ful, songtul things of life from being degraded | 
into being nothing but the ministrants of vice, | 


so losing some of their purest, divinest notes. Let 
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none, therefore, think, if they take this mustard | 


seed of Christianity into their heart, there is for 


them an end of brightness and beauty, of light and | 


sweetness. Nay, recreation never sings so sweetly 


as it does in the branches of a Christian life, and | 


art in all its forms never pours forth such heavenly | 


strains as when it is at once inspired and directed 
by the Christian spirit. 
come and lodge in the branches thereof.’ ! 


The Parable of the Leaven. 


Luke xiii. 20, 21.—‘And again he said, Whereunto 


shall I liken the kingdom of God? It is like leaven, which | 


a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened.’ 


Next to the outdoor process of sowing, growth, 
and harvest, there was no. more universal spec- 
tacle in Palestine than a woman mixing and knead- 
ing her yeast with the dough. It was the one 
great distinctive sign of the Paschal Feast that 
no leaven was to be found for eight days in any 
Jewish house; at other times the practice was 
universal, and could be observed daily. It is such 
daily occurrences, such obvious object lessons, that 
our Lord chooses; there is nothing recondite in 
His choice of similitudes; the Kingdom of 


Heaven is to enter every man’s life, and it finds’ 


its analogies in the life it enters, and not in things 
remote from it. It is interesting, too, that He 
selects His scenes from the life of the Galilean 
woman, as well as from that of the raan. The 
man is at his work in his field or garden, the 
woman at her oven; and there is a parable which 
answers to each; just as in St. Luke xv., that 
other great chapter of parables, the woman finds 
her lost coin, and the man his lost sheep. 
evident that women as well as men were among 
the crowds, and that the Lord welcomed them and 
purposely drew some of His illustrations from 
the surroundings of each sex. 
1A. Goodrich, in The Parables of Jesus, 60. 


It is | 


“The birds of the heaven | 


xiti. 20, 21 


The leaven, however, is capable of two very 
opposite uses as an illustration. The ancients re- 
garded fermentation as a species of corruption, 
and therefore made leaven a figure of moral evil, 
and it is so used both in the Old and in the New 
Testament. Under the Law no leaven was 
allowed in any offering made upon the altar, doubt- 
less for this reason; and the same feeling, perhaps, 
lay at the root of the prohibition of leaven in the 
Passover week. It is interesting to find that a 
similar aversion to leaven exists in the Old Roman 
religion: for example, that most distinguished ot 
Roman priestly officials, the Flamen Dialis, was 
forbidden to eat leavened bread. The New Testa- 
ment recognizes this aspect of leaven, as when St. 
Paul exhorts, ‘Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump? Purge out the old 
leaven, . .. the leaven,’ as he says below, ‘ of 
And our Lord Himself 
spoke deprecatingly of ‘ the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees,’ meaning their pernicious doctrine. 


malice and wickedness.’ 


This is indeed the prevalent view of leaven in 
the New Testament. Considered as a type of 
moral energy, its connotation is on the whole 
decidedly bad. For this reason some have taken 
the parable of the Leaven as a prophecy of the 
spread of evil through the Church until the whole 
is corrupted—a very much worse version of the 
teaching of the parable of the Tares, for in the 
Tares evil is represented as merely mixed with 
the good in whatever proportions, whereas in the 
Leaven, if we hold their view, it is represented as 
finally triumphant and universally disseminated, 
the whole Kingdom of God on earth being 
leavened by it. But that is very far from being 
the prospect which our Lord holds out to His 
Church; whatever dark ages may come, evil is in 
the end to be conquered and not to conquer. 
Hence in this parable we must not press the idea 
of corruption which usually adheres to leaven, but 
think only of its characteristic power of spreading 
through a mass far greater than itself, and chang- 
ing it, making the rest like itself. 


1. The Kingdom of God is like leaven: it is 
a principle endowed with a subtle power of spread- 
ing itself through society and transforming it. 


| Look at the process as it is exemplified in the case 


| of leaven. 


A woman takes a small piece of 
leavened dough reserved from yesterday’s baking,. 
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buries it in a great lump of unleavened mass, then 
kneads it all and leaves the leaven to work. So 
the life and teaching of the Incarnate Son were 
dropped into the mass of human society, and left 
to work; and the leavening process began which 
has gone forward from generation to genera- 


tion, and will go forward till the whole is leavened } 


with the principles of the Divine life. 

This is far from being merely another way of 
representing the spread of the Kingdom of Heaven 
from small things to great which is foretold in 
the parable of the Mustard Seed. “The Mustard 
Seed, like the other parables of sowing, represents 
the law of growth as it is common to the vegetable 
and the spiritual kingdom. But the leayen does 
not in this sense grow; it makes its way through 
an alien mass, changing its character by a pervasive 
influence. ‘This is quite a new view of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and it is complementary to the 
former, Its progress is like that of a growing 
plant; but it is also like that of a permeating, a 
spreading, influence. The Kingdom grows by its 
own inherent vitality, but it grows also by assimil- 
ating to itself that which has hitherto been of a 
different nature and even hostile to it. “There was 
nothing in common use which so clearly illustrated 
this property as leaven; and so, notwithstanding 
the bad reputation which leaven had in symbolism, 
the Lord did not hesitate to use it for His own 
purpose. Good, He would say, spreads as well 
as evil, if not so fast.. In Israel under the Law 
the Kingdom of God had not spread to other 
nations, for even the Dispersion merely sought to 
bring people of other nations over to the Israelite 
fold; there was no effort made to influence with- 
out proselytizing them. But the new Kingdom 
was not to be such; the men whom it dominated 
were to remain in their own homes and influence 
those around them, until the whole empire, the 
whole world, the whole lump of humanity was 
leavened by the faith and moral teaching of Jesus. 


You may think, perhaps, that the world is not 
lifted very high as yet; that, considering the long 
chain of centuries which measures the existence 
of Christianity in the world, it has as yet done but 
little to save the world. Perhaps you are inclined 
to say, with Browning’s Pope— 


And is this little all that was to be? 
Where is’ the gloriously-decisive change, 


Metamorphosis the immeasurable 
Of human clay to divine gold, we looked 
Should, in some poor sort, justify its price? 


But if you compare what was with what is, you 
must surely exclaim— 


How has the glory gained upon the shade! 


Think how low-sunken was the world whea 
the leaven was put into it! The blackest de- 
cription that words could paint of the pitiless 
wickedness, the abominable impurity, cruelty, and 
injustice of the pagan world could not do justice 
to the facts. In the latter part of the first 
chapter of Romans, Paul has sketched for us a 
hideous picture in colours which might have been 
borrowed from hell itself. How stupendous 
the task of raising this low-sunken mass must 
have seemed to the little band of Christians who 
first contemplated it! How mighty must have 
been their faith, and their Master’s! 

§| Emerson was walking with Carlyle on the 
hills around Nithsdale; suddenly in the conver- 
sation Carlyle exclaimed, ‘Christ died on the tree : 
that built Dunscore Kirk yonder.’ Yes, Christ 
died on the tree, and that has built all the homes 
of refuge for the unfortunate, all the hospitals 
for the suffering, all the retreats for the incurable, 
all the asylums, all the rescue agencies, all the 
shelters. Christ has shed a tender grace over all 
the relations of life.+ 


2. The parable may be applied also to the 
individual life. When ‘the grace of God ’— 
which is nothing else than the infused life of the 
Christ—is fully and honestly taken into the soul, 
it quietly and inevitably penetrates and transforms 
all the capacities and energies of the character. 
But its law of growth is from within, outward. 
How often we attempt to reverse the process! 
In our desire to live rightly; as we say, ‘to be 
good,’ we begin at the circumference of life— 
business, daily habits, -intercourse with others. 
We make resolutions and frame rules to control 
this outward life of conduct; and we think that 
this dutiful, regulated, outward life will some- 
how pass its virtue into the inner soul. Now it is 
of course right that we should thus bring all our 
outward life into order; but the rules and resolu- 


1G, S, Walker, The Pictures of the Divine Artist, 24. 
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tions must be the result, the expression, of the 
inward life. It is the old lesson which Paul 
learned in the bitterness of his own experience 
and taught once for all in his Epistle to the 
Romans. The law cannot give life; life must 
issue in law. To forget this is to entangle our- 
selves in the struggle and the bondage from which 
Paul was set free. We may go on making rules 
and breaking them; making them again and striv- 
ing to keep them better; and yet find that even 
earnest moral struggle results in little moral 
progress and brings us no nearer to the sense of 
freedom. We forget that the first thing is by 
whole-hearted faith and self-surrender to welcome 
and respond to the grace of God in the inward 
soul. With all our self-discipline, we must begin, 
continue, and end with ‘conversion.’ ‘Then, if 
at the centre of our life we are really surrendered 
to God, His grace will work its way out to the 
- farthest circumference of our conduct, permeating 
as it passes all our desires and thoughts and 
interests. Learn from the parable of the Leaven 
that first and last lesson of the life of the King- 
dom in the soul—that it works from within 
‘outward. 

§| What a picture rises before us in that phrase, 
“until the whole be leavened!’ Tennyson 
gloriously dreamed when he ‘ dipt into the future 
far as human eye could see,’ and sang of the days 
~ when 


_.. . + the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
| battle-flags were furl’d, 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world; 


when 


) Each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
. Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers. 


| They were splendid dreams. But even their glory 
is dimmed by this of our Lord—‘ until the whole 
_ be leavened!’ 

-. To that sublime consummation must our faith 
aspire, and all our prayerful labour tend; 


That far-off divine event, 


which need not indeed be ‘ far-off’ if only all who 


_ bore Christ’s name were Christ-filled men.,* 
tt 


“tlio bios 


ies 


| oo jf 


 1G.S. Walker, The Pictures of the Divine Artist, 31. 


Towards Jerusalem. 


Luke xiii. 22.—‘ He went on his way through tities | 

and villages, teaching, and journeying on unto Jerusalem ' 
(RV). 
In order to appreciate the graphic, power of our 
text, we ought to look at it in its proper setting. 
It is one of three striking pictures in the long 
gallery of the New Testament. It occupies the 
middle position in the series; but we shall glance 
at the other two for a moment, and leave the 
examination of it to the last. 

The fifty-first verse of the ninth chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel provides the subject of the first 
canvas. ‘There we are told that ‘it came to pass, 
when the time was come that he should be received 
up, he stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ 
These words remind us of a great prophecy in 
the Book of Isaiah, where we read, ‘The Lord 
will help me, therefore shall I not be confounded ; 
therefore have I set my face like a flint.’ The 
idea that is emphasized is that of a resolved will. 
The feature accentuated in the portrait of the 
Figure is His attitude of inflexible decision. ‘ The 
time was come.’ Our Lord needed to ‘set his 
face stedfastly.’ Volitional effort was called for 
to overcome disinclination in a contest of feeling. 
He shrank from the mysterious darkness of the 
road, and from the cross that stood at the end of 
it. His hardening of His countenance reflected 
the inward victory over the instinct to recoil, and 
the ‘straitened’ condition of spirit into which 
He had been brought. The picture thus pre- 
sented to our eyes is full of human pathos and 
moral grandeur. ‘When the time was come that 
he should be received up, he stedfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem.’ 

The Evangelist Mark, in the thirty-second verse 
of the tenth chapter of his Gospel, furnishes the 
details of which the third canvas of the series is 
composed. ‘The disciples,’ he tells us, ‘were in 
the way going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus was 
going before them: and they were amazed; and 
they that followed were afraid.’ In the fore- 
ground of this arresting study we see Jesus walk- 
ing alone. Step and gesture reveal the strong 
emotion under which He is labouring. Behind 
Him is the little group of disciples, awed into 
speechlessness, their eyes filled with amazement at 
the abstractedness and deep preoccupation of their 
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Master. In the background the faces of a crowd 
of followers are visible, with intense fear plainly 
written across them. 

But we turn from the dramatic realism of that 
scene to the central canvas, represented by our 
text, and find that it is well worthy a place be- 
tween the other two. ‘He went on his way 
through cities and villages, teaching, and journey- 
ing on unto Jerusalem.’ There is an unmistak- 
able suggestion here of life, and movement, and 
opportunity seized. A sense of freedom and 
horizon is awakened in our minds. The human 
interest and the suppressed passion which are 
manifest in the delineation of the solitary Figure 
who appears in the picture appeal to us most 
The Master is depicted as ‘ on his 
teaching, and 


powerfully. 
way through cities and villages, 
journeying on unto Jerusalem.’ 


Jerusalem was the goal which our Lord had 
in view as He traversed district after district of 
Palestine. What awaited Him there was plainly 
foreseen by Him. ‘The supreme ordeal of His 
career, in the form of a cross of shame, beckoned 
to Him to come and suffer its agonies. ‘ It cannot 
be,’ He told His disciples, ‘that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem.’ The truth for which He stood 
had to be vindicated at the headquarters of error, 
and vindicated: in face of the real issue. So He 
eluded the efforts of Herod to arrest or assassinate 
Him, and. bent His steps towards the historic 
centre of the nation’s political and religious life. 
Guides in the Holy City at the present day point 
out the Via Dolorosa to travellers, and explain 
that it ran about three furlongs in length from 
the Pratorium and the Column of Scourging to 
Golgotha. Nay, it was longer far than that. It 
stretched from Czsarea Philippi and Galilee in the 
north, and, passed southwards through nameless 
cities and villages ere it finally merged itself in a 
street of Jerusalem. 

“He journeyed on.’ The meritorious signific- 
ance and saving power of Christ’s death are set 
forth by these commonplace words quite as dis- 
tinctly as by any of the great evangelical texts of 
the New Testament. For the virtue, the atoning 
value, of our Lord’s death, is not explained by His 
having been subjected to violence and derision, 
exposure and crucifixion. It lies in the fact that 
He accepted this destiny as the will of God, over- 
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came the temptation to flee from it or rebel against 
it, reconciled Himself perfectly to it, and ‘ gave 
Himself up.’ A passive sufferer, not to say a pro- 
testing one, could not have been the Saviour of 
the world. It was the voluntary element in that 
which transpired on Calvary, and not the mere 
physical circumstances of the event, that gave to 
Christ’s death the character of a sacrifice to take 
away the sin of the world. It was not that He 
happened to get entangled among forces from 
whose malignant grip He could not by any possi- 
bility escape. He became invested with an eternal 
Mediatorship and with power ‘to save to the 
uttermost’ because He consented, submitted, 
willed to die on the cross. So when we read of 
His ‘ journeying on unto Jerusalem,’ we perceive 
Him realizing that freedom, putting into effect 
day by day, despite all lurid anticipations and feel- _ 
ings of alarm, that spontaneous and deliberate 
exercise of self-determination which gave to His 
death a universal meaning and an inexhaustible 
redemptive efficacy, and which secured to Him-_ 
self ‘the Name that is above every name.’ 


2. Notice, in the second place, that our Lord | 
is represented here as going ‘on his way through | 
cities and villages, teaching.’ How profoundly” 
our Lord’s mind was affected by the vision of the | 
cross that extended its monstrous arms to embrace 
Him is brought out by the words which are 
recorded in the chapter previous to that in which _ 
our text occurs. ‘I have a baptism to be baptized — 
with,’ He said to His disciples, ‘and how am I. 
straitened till it be accomplished!’ And yet, 
straitened though He was, pressed and constrained _ 
by the consciousness of what was before Him, Hal 
did not avoid the haunts or the society of men. 
The route which He chose for His southward 
journey lay through cities and villages. And, as 
He came to one after another of these centres of 
population, He taught as many of the inhabitants 
as were willing to receive His words. Like a 
person in search of a friend whom he has not seert 
for a long time, He looked wistfully into men’s , i 
eyes for signs of recognition, and waited for dis- 


hunger of soul that He coud satisfy. 


In this, as in all other respects, the Master has | 
left us an example, thatwe should follow His steps. | 
He went on His way towards Jerusalem, ‘ teach- 
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ing.’ The best possible preparation for any im- 
pending momentous experience consists in a faith- 
ful discharge of present duties. Whatever may 
be the nature of the ordeal that lies ahead of us, 
it will not be able to demand of us a higher 
attitude towards itself than that of submissively 
accepting it as God’s will, and endeavouring to 
deal with it in a true ahd brave spirit. For 
higher attitude than that, as far as human beings 
are concerned, there is none. And so it would 


Je strange if a course of conduct which involved | 


| overwhelming fact that the 


| is to be as regards the happiness or misery of man- 


kind. It seems, indeed, absurd that we should 
have to ask the question at all in face of the 
Son of God was 
made man and died upon a cross for the very 
purpose of saving us all. Yet the minute we 
begin to study either the Scriptures or the records 
of Christian opinion we meet with a thousand 


| difficulties, reservations, doubts and contradictions. 


he disowning on our part and the casting away | 


‘rom ourselves of present obligations were held 
0 be an appropriate discipline in view of the 
1ecessity of our coping with a grave future crisis. 
He that is faithful in that which is least is arm- 


-apacity for being faithful in that which is greatest. 


trength, what confirmation in His sublime pur- 
ose our Lord received, as He journeyed on to 
Jerusalem, ‘ teaching ’? 

4 John Wesley, we are told, was once asked by 
. lady how he would spend the intervening time, 
f he knew that he was to die at twelve o’clock 
he next evening. ‘How, madam?’ he replied; 
why, just as I intend to spend it now. I should 
reach this night at Gloucester, and again at five 
o-morrow morning. After that I should ride to 
Tewkesbury, preach in the afternoon, and meet 
he societies in the evening. I should then repair 
o friend Martin’s house, who expects to enter- 
ain me, converse and pray with the family as 
sual, retire to my room at ten o’clock, commend 
nyself to my Heavenly Father, lie down to rest, 
nd wake up in glory.’ 


\ - The Number of the Saved. 


@) 


“Luke xiii. 23. —‘Then said one unto him, Lord, are 
ere few that be saved : ig 


Ne do not know who asked this question of our 
ord, and we do not know why he asked it. But 
- is a question which has been repeated with ever- 
icreasing emphasis and insistence by fifty genera- 
ions of Christians, and never with such insistence 
s by the Christians of to-day. We want to 
now, approximately, what the final result and 
utcome of our Lord’s Incarnation and Atonement 
i—4—c. 


ng himself in the only possible armoury with the | thick with graves. 


It is not any use to put aside the question as 
though it did not concern us: it does. 

The question of the text, ‘Are there few that 
be saved?’ rises in our thoughts again and again 
when we think of the unnumbered multitudes of 
mankind, when we meet them in crowded streets 
or great assemblies, when we stand in some place 
And when we think of their 


| infinite varieties of character, of history, of circum- 


Who can tell what fresh inspiration of faith in | stances—when we think that in each single soul the 


he -redeemableness of mankind, what increase of | 


story of its life is really as complicated, as mixed 
with good, and evil, as full of opposing tendencies 
and appearances, as any fiction of poet or novelist; 
when we consider what each of us knows of his 
own life, its vicissitudes and critical moments, its 
falls, its recoveries, its relapses, its shame and 
anguish, its hopes and efforts, the frequent uncer- 
tainty on which side we are, whether on the side 
of good or of evil; when we pass in review, among 
those whom we have known in public or private 
life, their diversity of temperament, of aim, of 
principle, of conduct, their impulses, their attempts, 
what they have accomplished and wherein they 
have failed, their excellences dashed by unaccount- 
able faults, their defects relieved by strange and 
rare virtues—we are lost in wonder as to what 
is to become of them. Are there few saved, or 
many? 


1. The question may be asked from different 
motives. 

(1) Sometimes it has been forced upon men by 
the rigour of the theological systems in which they 
have been educated. ‘ By the decree of God,’ says 
the Westminster Confession, ‘ for the manifesta- 
tion of His glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death.’ ‘These angels and 
men,’ it proceeds, ‘thus predestined and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed; and their number is so certain and 
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definite that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished.’ Calvinism is strong because, when 
necessity and chance are offered to it as the alter- 


native explanations of the universe, and even of | 


man’s destiny, it elects for necessity. But a state- 


ment like this is not required by any religious | 
interest, and it stimulates a curiosity which may | 


become a pain and a torment, but can never obtain 
the kind of satisfaction it seeks. ‘There is no list 


published of the citizens of heaven, as there is of | 
_ men’s deliberate and voluntary conduct. 


those who possess the franchise here. 

(2) Others, again, ask this question in the per- 
plexity of love. They look at the world, perhaps 
at themselves, or their own family or friends, 
and cannot but have misgivings. They are not 
sure that those who are dearest to them are in the 
way of salvation, and they are certain that multi- 
tudes are not. May not the way, after all, be 
wider than they had supposed? May not God 
have, among the forces working for redemption, 
some that are unknown to them, and that produce 
their effect only in the world unseen? 

(3) Others may have the question prompted by 
the words of Jesus Himself. It seems to have 
been in some such way that it occurred, if not to 
the man who put it, then to the Evangelist who 
records it. Luke has just set down the two 
parables which predict the extension of God’s 
Kingdom: it is like a mustard seed which ex- 
pands into a great tree; like a piece of leaven 
which leavens a great mass of dough. The con- 
trast between this glorious prospect and the actual 
fruit of Christ’s labours reminded him of this 
question, as it may have put it into the original 
questioner’s head. 


2. Nevertheless it is really a foolish question. 
When it comes from the head it always is so; 
only when the heart lends it tenderness and 
anxiety can it be profitably asked. And Jesus 
treats it as a foolish question: He does not 
respond to the speaker’s curiosity or speculative 
interest; turning away from him to the others 
who are present, He says: ‘ Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.’ It is 
the same word, no doubt, which we find in a 
fuller form in the Sermon on the Mount : ‘ Enter 
ye in at the strait gate; for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 


2 
a 


| down the broad way; 


many there be which go in thereat; because strait 


_is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 


unto life, and few there be that find it.’ | 
Such is the answer of Jesus to the idle, or at, 


least in this case the idly put, question: ‘Are 
there few that be saved?’ It is hard to be saved, 
it is easy to be lost, as experience shows. Jesus 


does not answer as knowing some Divine decree 
which fixes men’s destiny irrespective of their will; 
He answers out of His own sad observation of 
He saw 
with His eyes many entering in at the wide gate, 
and travelling at their leisure, or at reckless speed, 
He found few who had 
it in their hearts to make the needful renunciation 
and follow Him. It is throughout simple, stern, 
unquestionable fact in which He deals. No doubt 
many, when this question rises before them, look 
away from the present disheartening world, and 
speculate on the possibilities of salvation in the 
world unseen; some can even assert roundly that 
sooner or later all shall be admitted to the light 
and joy of heaven, and can be indignant and 
almost contemptuous with those who do not share 
their confidence. But can we help feeling that 
to enter on this line is to ignore not only the 
testimony of. experience, but the testimony of 
Jesus; and that conclusions which require us to 
treat the words of our Lord and the facts of life 
as things that must somehow or other, we cannot 
tell how, be got over, are not conclusions on which 
one dare venture much either for this life or for 
that which is to come? Jesus refuses to look at 
the question of salvation except in connection with 
man’s responsibility and action. Many, He sees 
with pain, yet cannot help seeing, enter on the 
way that leads to destruction; many also, He sees 
with pain as keen, refuse to make the effort which. 
is needed to enter into life. These are facts which’ 
consist with God’s character, and no appeal to 
God’s character can alter them. If a man is on 
the wrong side of the strait gate, it is not because) 
God has shut it in his face, but because he is 
keeping something which can never go through. 4 
§,A hut-superintendént during the w at—aill 
earnest Nonconformist—after listening to an. 
address on the fulness of the Holy Spirit, followed 
me to the door and said very gravely: ‘I cannot 
ask to be filled with the Holy Spirit because I 
am not willing to pay the price.’ 5 
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“That was a very candid confession from one 
ho was so keen a Christian worker. He knew Seeking ‘and not Finding: 
- oaahentaicces apd that these) was auncanine Luke xiii. 24.—‘ Many, I say unto you, will seek to 


. his life which would have to go before he 
suld be filled with God’s Holy Spirit—and he 
ras not willing that it should go.* 


3. The severity of our Lord’s words about the 

rait gate is indeed mitigated in two ways. 
(1) There is nothing Scripture teaches more 
lainly than the truth, which the heathen also 
ad discovered, that though it is hard to become 
ood, it is easy to be good. The initial difficulty 
1 Christianity is the supreme one. Everything 
-unexacting compared with the entrance on the 
ray. 
lis yoke is easy and His burden is light. ‘ A life 
f self-renouncing love is a life of liberty.’ Even 
rom outside the gate we can see this; it is the 
xy set before us to enable us to make the hard 
enunciation. 

{| When Bishop Hannington was only a curate 
1 Devonshire, he gave himself to Christ, and 
ras at length able to write, ‘I know now that 
esus Christ died for me, and that He is mine, 
nd I am His.’ 
rholly to Christ. ‘I am His.’ 
yve that broadened and deepened in the self- 
urrendered soul. In 1882 he started from the 
oast of Africa for the interior. He was beset 
rith difficulties, but the love within him was un- 
noved, On the first of August he wrote the 
eautiful, triumphant words, ‘I am very happy. 


fever is trying, but it does not take away the joy | 


2 


f the Lord, and keeps me low in the right place.’ * 
(2) And the second lightening of the prospect 
; found in our Lord’s express teaching, in this 


ery connection, that, hard as it is to enter into | 


fe, many will be found there whom men in 
eneral did not think to see. ‘They shall come 
rom the east and from the west, and from the 
orth, and from the south, and shall sit down 
1 the kingdom of God.’ The true Church, if 
hese words are true, must be to a great extent 
iisible : ‘the Lord knoweth them that are his,’ 


nd in every nation He has those, unknown to us, 


Christ’s commandments are not grievous. | 


He had surrendered himself 
Now look at the | 


$5 


| in Luke xiii. 25, 26! 


enter in, and shall not be able.’ 


Sous there be to whom ’tis given 
Easily to enter heaven; 

Scarce an effort on their part, 
Without struggle, prayer, or art; 
Sometimes utterly unknowing 

Why such glory should be showing; 
Wondering what the reason is 

Of the inflaming ecstasies 

That Christ giveth unto His.’ 


Why are there some, why are there many, 
unable to enter in though they seek to do so? 

(1) Partly, no doubt, as Jesus goes on to ex- 
plain, because they do not seek entrance till it 
is too late. How ominous is that double ‘ begin’ 
What a time to begin to 
think of entering—‘ when once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut to the door’! 
Is a man to keep God and the universe in ever- 
lasting suspense? Is the world to wait for ever 
to see whether I will make up my mind? If 
not, there is the possibility of beginning too late : 
of refusing to be serious till the door is shut, 
and seriousness no longer avails. ‘To-day if ye 


| will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.’ 


Delay becomes fatal because it begets irresolu- 
tion, and nothing more easily than irresolution 
becomes chronic, incurable, irreparable. Decent 
people probably ‘ose more by it than by all the 
sins they confess put together. They lose eternal 
life by it when it makes them, as it eventually 
does, incapable of the grand decisive renunciation 
by which alone we can pass the strait gate. 

(2) Many, again, are unable to enter because, 
instead of accepting the conditions which the 
strait gate imposes, they try to get these condi- 
tions modified. ‘They spend infinite time and pains 
trying to transact, to negotiate, to compromise 
with Christ. The gospel abounds in unqualified 
statements and in peremptory demands; such and 
such things, Christ tells us, are impossible; such 
and such others are necessary—they simply must 
be. Many waste life, like incompetent men of 
business, trying to evade the inevitable, to achieve 
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the impossible, they exhaust their talent in attempts 
to qualify our Lord’s inexorable words; they seek, 
so to speak, to widen the strait gate, before they 
make any push to enter. They would fain 
justify their retention of something upon which 
the door closes, and in sophisticating conscience, 


and arguing against Christ’s ultimatum—the end | 


comes and the door is shut. 

(3) But above all, many are unable to enter 
because they will not make the effort they could 
if they were wholly in earnest. Many shall seek, 
Jesus says; but His commandment is not ‘seek ’, 
but ‘strive. ‘Strive’ is much the stronger word ; 
it is the word appropriate to a contest in which all 
the force of a man is exerted against an adversary. 
Well-meaning people, as we say, will seek to enter 
n; but eternal life, our Lord tells us here, is the 
prize not of the well-meaning but of the desperate. 
Put all your strength into it when you come to 
pass the strait gate: it will need it all. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.’ 


We know the paths wherein our feet should 
press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labour as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with 
steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast 
lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.1 


The Strait Gate. 


Luke xiii. 24.—'‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate.’ 


Our Lord refused to say whether ‘the saved,’ as 
His questioner understood the common expression, 
were few or many. He even appears to have 
turned away from the man altogether. 
next words He spoke were addressed, not to him, 
but to those who were standing by, so that they, 


1 J. Drinkwater, Poents of Men and Hours, 2. 
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For the | 


| izesthe, strain every nerve, keep on striving and 


| by the assurance that “many will seek to enter i 


| nexion in which it stands, demand our serio 


| wreck. And, further; 


too, might hear and remember. ‘ Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate.’ What a strange, yet what a 
significant, answer! At one stroke the whole 
question was simplified by taking out of it, so to 
speak, the unknown quantities, and the alternative 
was shifted from the uncertain future to this 
present world and the region of practical life and 
conduct. | 
| 

1. Christ was always endeavouring to extract 
the kernel of religion from the husk; always call- 
ing people’s minds off from words and phrases and 
unsubstantial dreams to the actual facts of life 
and the great principles that interpret them. So 
here He says, in substance, to people all alive with’ 
curiosity, ‘Ask not how many or how few are 
in the way of salvation. Think of. yourselves; 
think of the critical character of your own lives, 
with their capacities for good and evil. ‘Think 
what manner of men and women you are, and 
whither you are going. This is the question that 
really concerns you; and it is a question you cam 
answer for yourselves.’ 

It was not a new thought that He dropped like 
a seed into the minds of those disciples. Some 
time before, in the Sermon on the Mount, He had 
warned His hearers, in a figure of speech that has 
embedded itself in popular language, that ‘wide 
is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to| 


destruction, and many be they that enter in 
thereby’; while, on the other hand, ‘ narrow 1s 


the gate, and straitened the way, that leadeth unto 
life, and few be they that find it.’ ' 

And now He goes back to that impressive par 
able, adding only one significant word, which in- 
tensifies the idea of difficulty and ona 


struggling to enter in by the narrow door; and 
finally He gives point and cogency to the woul 
i 


(by some other door) and will not be able.’ | 
Both the word itself, agonizesthe, and the con 


attention. For they put before us in an incisivé. 
form the ruling idea of Christ’s teaching as re 
gards the conduct of our lives, Life means effort 
and struggle, if it is not to end in moral ship- 
Christianity confronts u 
all with a decided alternative. There are two 
gates, two ways, two foundations on which te 
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build, two kinds of life, and we have to make our 
choice between them. We can travel along the 
broad way or the narrow way, but not along both. 
We can build the fabric of our lives on the rock 
or on the sand, but not on both. 
nature of the case these are alternatives that 
exclude one another. 

A man half-afraid to go to the devil might 
find himself delivered from distress of mind by 
Ainging aside his former hesitancies and entering 
with a whole heart and a whole will into the 
satanic service. The point is that all success 
demands the will at the back of it. 
not be happy ina life of vice so long as he is 
conscious of moral scruples; and a man cannot 
se happy in a life of virtue so Jong as any of his 
nclinations bear him towards vice. “The demand 
§ both God and Satan is identical—the whole 


1eart.? 


BIG 

2. What, then, is meant by the strait gate which 
ypens on the path of life? It is a gate, as the 
lame suggests, which excludes much. You can 
arry a thousand things to hell which you must lay 
lown before you can take the first step on the 
vay which leads to heaven. In one sense it is 
wide enough: it can admit any man; it can let 
he whole human race pass through, if they come 
me by one, and strip at the outside; but it is 
ot wide enough for anything else. “The question 
las sometimes been asked, ‘ What, in one word, 
s the strait gate?’ and various answers have been 


riven. It has been called Repentance, Faith, 


In the very | 


A man can- | 


Shrist, and what not. Even if these answers are | 
m some respects true, as they are, they are mis- | 


eading; they divert the mind from the very point | ; ; 
| earnestness, and in this respect, at least, is aloof 


vhich Jesus wishes to emphasize. His purpose is 
o make us feel that the entrance to the path of 
ife is an entrance in front of which man becomes 
uddenly, profoundly, perhaps startlingly, conscious 
hat if he is ever to pass through there he must 
eave much behind him. If there is one word 
vhich expresses this, it is Renunciation. 

Jesus takes it for granted that everyone has 
omething to part with. The gate is a strait gate 
or all who go up to it. There is not a man on 
arth who can be saved as he is: he has some- 
hing to renounce before he can enter into life. 


[his is one of the indirect ways in which Jesus | 


-.- 1 Harold Begbie, Life Changers, 43. 


assumes the natural sinfulness of the human heart. 
The heart may have the capacity of heroism, and 
of making the great renunciation which is _ re- 
quired; but no heart is spared renunciation; no 
man enters the Kingdom without the sense of sac- 
rifice and constraint. -And it is because the re- 
nunciation is painful and requires a great effort 
that Jesus says with such solemnity and urgency 
‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not 
be able.’ 

{A mere novice in the art of living must have 
noticed that only the cheap prizes are cheaply 
won; the really precious things of life come to us 
through blood and agony and tears. And is not 
the kingdom of heaven to be numbered among 
those exceedingly precious things? Is it likely, 
therefore, that the kingdom of heaven can be 
cheaply gained ? ? 

{ To give up all for God is not to be beggared. 
It is not giving up that beggars, it is holding on. 
A lad, whose father was offering him a present, 
was unable to take it. He had gotten his hand 
fastened in a long jar with a slender neck and 
seemed unable to extricate it. His father told him 
to pull his hand out, but he said: ‘I can’t let 
go. ‘Let go of what?’ ‘Why, the penny!’ 
The little fellow had put his hand into the vase 
to take out a penny, and his chubby fist, that re- 
fused to let the penny go, was too big for the 
opening. He let go and found that he got his 
present and kept his penny too. 

It is a common blunder in life to hold on to 
some trifling value and lose eternal riches.? 


3. The present-day pursuit of salvation lacks 


from the thought which possessed the mind of the 
great Teacher. There is so much good in human 
nature that the bad side of it, with its attendant 
perils, need scarcely come into the reckoning. 
“Easy all’ is the word from many a pulpit, caught 
up and echoed by the heedless outside crowd. 
Religion is no longer a quest for escape from a 
tremendous jeopardy, but a seventh-day task for 
the early morning, to be followed by golf, motor- 
ing, or a whiff of the sea on a pleasure-yacht, if a 
man can afford it. Such an order of life has 


1F. W. Boreham, The Uttermost Star, 64. 
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nothing in common with that marked out by the , 


Lord for His disciples. 


The intense concentrated — 


struggle to which He urged men is commensurate | 
with His own forecasts and premonitions of judg- | 


ment. The Church has no such disquieting belief 
in retribution nowadays, or it holds it as an esoteric 
doctrine to be kept out of view. - The wrath to 
come is what no one fears, least of all the in- 
fatuated creatures who are in a welter of 
elementary animalism. Readjustments of the 
language used by our forefathers may have been 


necessary, but the readjustments have been made | 


to rest upon such vague and indirect inferences 
that the average man looks upon the entire subject 
as flimsy and speculative. To work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling is foreign to the 
spirit of the times. 
motives of the gospel. 


We must appeal to the nobler | 
But the difficulty is that | 


the tendencies of the times are, in many cases, | 


against these nobler motives, and that there are | 


multitudes needing the spur of fear who cherish 
the traditions of a roseate gospel which has not 
the slightest influence over them. ‘They hold 


nothing which would incline them to make the | 
quest of salvation the grave and all-important | 
subject which Jesus accounts it in this discourse. 


Our view of the future has nothing in common 


with His, or we should think more seriously of | 


His idea of a narrow door, entered by struggle. 
| A few years ago, on a keen, bitter winter’s 
night, a vessel went down on our east coast, in 
sight of land, and scarcely a survivor was left 
to tell the tale. 
disaster was that in the wet, freezing night the 
ropes had become rigid as bars of steel, and would 
not run through the blocks and pulleys when an 
attempt was made to lower the boats. God’s pro- 
cesses of salvation cannot work themselves out 
within us when every fibre of the temper is rigid 
and all the functions of the religious nature are 
choked with ice. We can only be saved by zealous 
and concentrated struggle. "The Lord comes to 


preach and to justify hope to the children of men; | 


and consuming earnestness.? 


E only to those in whom there is kindled fervour 


1 T. G. Selby, The Strenuous Gospel, 20. 
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‘This Fox.’ 


Luke xiii. 31-33.—‘ In that very hour there came certain’ 
Pharisees, saying to him, Get thee out, and go hence: 
for Herod would fain kill thee. And he said unto them, 
Go and say to that fox, Behold, I cast out devils and 
perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I 
am perfected. Howbeit I must go on my way to-day 
and to-morrow and the day following: for it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem’ (RV). 


Tuar is the translation of the Revised Version, 
It is not perfect. It is not so near perfection as 
it might be. ‘In that very hour’ is certainly 
better than ‘The same day’ of the Authorized 
Version and all the earlier Versions. For the 
Greek word which is justly preferred by the 
textual critics is the word for ‘hour,’ and not for 
‘day.’ But ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ does 
not hit off the meaning well. 

The phrase ‘ would fain’ appears to have had a 
fascination for the Revisers. They use it fre- 
quently, and sometimes with effect. They use it 
with some effect in 1 Th. ii. 18, and with great 
effect in Philem. 13, ‘Whom I would fain have 
kept with me.’ It is a phrase which they found 
in the Authorized Version of Lk. xv. 16, and they 
retained it there. But while they retained it there 
they altered the verb, and at once made it evident 
that they did not understand the phrase. In the 
Authorized Version it is, ‘ he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks,’ which brings out its 
keenly personal and active meaning. But ‘he 
would fain have been filled with the husks’ is at 
once passive and impossible. The remaining 
example is Ac. xxvi. 28, ‘With but little per 
suasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ 
This passage is the despair of the translator. 
The Revised Version is not satisfactory. It intro- 
duces into the words of Agrippa a softness of 
tone which the context gives us no encouragement 
to credit him with. 4 

But the most unfortunate example of the Re- 
visers’ use of the phrase ‘would fain’ is in the 
passage before us. Herod had none of the gentle, 
longing which ‘ would fain’ conveys. ‘And if he 
had, the Pharisees would not have conveyed that 
feeling to Jesus. The Greek is simply, ‘ Herod 
wishes to kill thee.’ That was the simple mean- 
ing which the Authorized translation, ‘ Herod will 
kill thee,’ was meant to express. And in its own 
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day it expressed that meaning. But ‘ Herod will 
kill thee ’ is not enough now, for the verb ‘ to will’ 
has lost its independent value, and become a mere 
auxiliary. 

It is very likely that the Revisers chose the 
translation ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ because 
it seemed to them to be suitable to the wily 
motives of a man whom our Lord immediately 
afterwards describes as ‘that fox.’ But when 
translators become interpreters they often go 
astray. Are we sure that our Lord intended to 
tell us that Herod was wily? Are we sure that 
he called Herod ‘that fox’? 

Now, in the first place, the epithet is inappro- 

priate. No doubt, if our Lord called Herod ‘ that 
fox, He called him so appropriately. But the 
epithet is inappropriate to all we otherwise know 
of him. On another occasion Christ warned His 
disciples to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the leaven of Herod (Mk. viii. 15). Was 
the leaven of Herod cunning? No commentator 
has ever suggested cunning. ‘The leaven of 
Herod,’ says Professor Swete, ‘ was doubtless the 
practical unbelief which springs from love of the 
world and the immoralities to which in a coarser 
age it led.’ And then he quotes from Bede: 
“fermentum Herodis est adulterium homicidium, 
temeritas iurandi, simulatio religionis. It is an 
ugly list. We may hope it is complete. But the 
cunning fox is not in it. 
- But there is more than that. The grammar is 
well-nigh insuperable. Long ago Cyril pointed out 
that Jesus did not say, ‘Go and tell that fox,’ 
but ‘Go and tell this fox.’ And he held that in 
saying ‘this fox’ He must have referred to some 
one nearer the spot than Herod. The com- 
mentators rarely notice the difficulty. But Dr. 
Plummer, as usual, notices it. He endeavours to 
meet it by saying that we have here an instance 
of a common use of ‘this’ to signify that which 
is condemned or despised. But when ‘this’ is 
used i in a contemptuous Way it always refers to a 
person who is present; it never stands for ‘ that.’ 
Dr. Plummer recalls: nine passages in the Gospels. 
Turn them 1 up one by one, and you will-find that 
not one of them bears the 1 meaning which he puts 
upon ite atever Jesus. 5 meant, what He said 
was, . Go hog tell this nege © 
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reminds us that Theophylact agreed with him, 
that Jesus referred to the Pharisees themselves. 
And when we follow Dr. Plummer, and, in order 
to bring out the contempt which the words carry, 
translate them (not ‘that fox of yours,’ as Dr. 
Plummer does, but) ‘ this fox of yours,’ then we 
find that the suggestion of Cyril is worth con- 
sidering. Jesus did not charge the Pharisees 
directly with falsehood; He left them to apply 
the words as they themselves knew they had to be 
applied. But if the whole thing was an invention 
of the Pharisees’ own, it surely must have made 
the wily Pharisees wince when He who always 
“knew what was in man’ answered their strata- 
gem with ‘Go and tell this fox of yours.’ 


But now, what is it that they were to tell this 
fox? Christ’s words are: ‘ Behold, I cast out 
devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, 
and the third day I am perfected. Howbeit I 
must go on my way to-day and to-morrow and 
the day following: for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.’ The meaning is not 
quite easy to follow, and the passage has been the 
occasion of much variety of interpretation. 

It is clear enough that, when He says, ‘I cast 
out devils and perform cures,’ He refers to the 
ordinary doings of every day. But what is the 
meaning of ‘ to-day and to-morrow’? And what 
is the meaning of ‘and the third day I am per- 
fected’? ‘The translation ‘I am perfected’ has 
been challenged. It is a comparatively new trans- 
lation. It has been suggested by Heb. ii. 10, ‘ to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.’ This is the only other place in the 
New Testament in which the verb is used of 
Christ. But it does not follow that the use in 
St. Luke is identical with the use in Hebrews. 
One commentator prefers to look upon the verb 
as middle and not passive, and translates it simply, 
‘I reach an end.’ What have we now? 

We have the assertion of our Lord that He 
has work which the Father has given Him to do, 
and that as long as He continues doing that work 
no cunning of the wiliest fox in the world will 
prevail to hinder Him. He is doing His work 
to-day; He will do it to-morrow; and He will 
go on doing it until the day comes when He is 
able to look back upon it and say, ‘It is finished.’ 
We are told that one of the articles in the creed 
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of General Gordon was the providence of God. 
General Gordon’s belief in God’s providence sent 
him into the thick of the battle without a tremor. 
Jesus believes in God’s providence also. He is 
absolutely confident that there is no power upon 
earth that will for one moment hinder Him from 
carrying on the work which the Father has given 
Him to do until He has accomplished it. 

But the providential care of the Father does 
not ensure a career of uninterrupted prosperity. 
‘Howbeit I must go on my way to-day and to- 
morrow and the day following: for it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.’ No man 
may look for uninterrupted prosperity. Jesus 
does not. ‘The only difference is that He knows 
when the sorrow will enter His life, and where. 
He must go on His way. It is something more 
than ‘continue His journey,’ but it includes that. 
We do not know where the way is leading us. 
He does. It is leading Him to Jerusalem, For 
even apart from His knowledge of all the things 
that will befall Him, does not history itself declare 
that Jerusalem is the prophet’s cemetery ? 

But this does not mean that, after all, Herod 
or the wily Pharisees are to have their way with 
Him. It means that the sorrow and the suffering 
are part of the work which the Father has given 
Him to do. When Pilate said, ‘ Knowest thou 
not that I have power to release thee, and have 
power to crucify thee?’ He answered, ‘Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were 
given thee from above.’ Pilate was an instrument 
in the hand of God. And now, also, neither Herod 
nor the Pharisees can have any power over Him 
except as their power over Him is part of God’s 
plan for His life and for the redemption of the 
world. I continue My work, He says, altogether 
regardless of this cunning fox of yours, and I will 
continue it till it is finished; nevertheless, I know 
that I must go on My way towards Jerusalem, for 
it is the will of the Father that one day soon I 
should die there at the hand of the rulers of My 
people. 


Christ’s Tenacity of Purpose. 


Luke xiii. 33.—‘I must go on my way to-day and to- 
morrow and the day following.’ 


Tue ‘acceptable year of the Lord’ was drawing 
rapidly to its close. In the December after Jesus 


had begun the Galilean ministry He attended 
the Feast of Dedication at| Jerusalem, and St. 
John, in his suggestive way, reminds us that it 
was winter, stating an obvious fact in the natural 
world, and giving one to understand that it had a 
moral counterpart. Certainly the Jews met our 
Lord’s claims in such a way that He was forced 
to retire beyond Jordan, and wait there about 
five weeks. And while there, apparently, He made 
the revelation to His Apostles of the Temptation 
which followed on His Baptism, the temptation to 
vindicate His Messiahship in improper ways, to 
establish a discipleship on an insecure foundation. 
So much of His work had seemed like failure. 
He had come to His own in Judea, and His own 
received Him not; and when in Galilee thousands 
had followed Him and been fed by Him, by His 
own act they had been prevented from making. 
Him king. Then had come the wanderings far 
north into Syro-Phenicia, back again. through 
Decapolis, up to Mount Hermon for the Trans- 
figuration, and again back to Jerusalem for the 
Feasts of Tabernacles and Dedication. And still, 
in spite of the missions of the Twelve and of the 
Seventy, in spite of the gratitude of numerous in-_ 
dividuals, He was rejected by the ruling classes of 
His own people. “They seemed, indeed, to be bent” 
on His destruction. 

Yet neither the strain on His affection, nor the 
need for self-protection against His enemies, in- 
duced our Lord to abate His efforts. On the 
contrary, He said to those who proffered Him | 
the warning that He must go on with His teach- 
ing and healing for two days more, and then 
begin the journey to Jerusalem, which would 
bring Him in due course to the Passion. In these | 
two days He healed a man of dropsy, gave all 
the teaching recorded in St. Luke xiv.-xvi., made _ 
His way to Bethany, and there raised Lazarus. 


j 


There are three great lessons to be drawn — 
from this ‘I must’ of the ministering Messiah. 

(1) Our Lord’s recognition of the duty of just 
“going on’ in spite of the snares of enemies and — 
the entreaties of friends——Think what it must_ 
have cost Him to wait on in Perea, knowing — 
Herod’s character and John the Baptist’s fate, — 
finding Himself ‘ watched’ even while partaking - 
of hospitality which had been proffered Him, — 
Think what must have been the pain of knowing 7 
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‘that Martha and Mary were wondering at His 


delay, that each would meet Him with the pro- 
test: ‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 


had not died.’ Does it not give a ring of personal | 
‘If any man cometh | 


experience to the saying: 
unto me, and hateth not his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple’? 
ance shown by our Lord in those two days of 
inner anguish, the sickness of Lazarus was ‘ for 
the glory of God, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby.’ 


(2) The fruitfulness of this perseverance in the | 


formation of our Lord’s own character.—He was 
‘made perfect through suffering.’ He endured. 
He would do everything in due time, nothing be- 
fore the time. He might have come down from 
the Cross when they taunted Him to do so; but 
He had practised simple endurance, as here, be- 
fore that last trial, and therefore neither the 
gibes of enemies nor the sorrow of friends could 
make Him swerve. 

(3) Yet this time of ‘ going on’ was also most 
fruitful to the world at large! Look at the 
teaching we owe to it in word and deed! Two 
great lines are clear in the revelations Jesus makes 
in these days :— 

(a) The tenacity of purpose in the Shepherd, 
the Housewife, the Prodigal’s Father, the 
Steward, the Rich Man—not one of whom was 
prepared to abandon hope of either recovering 
the lost or retrieving the past; the Steward, dis- 
placed by his master, makes a place for himself— 
“I am resolved what to do’; the Rich Man, 
refused what he asked for himself, makes en- 
treaty for his brethren. And with this tenacity 
is linked the most tender compassion, considerate- 
ness, and a longing to be helpful. May we not, 
again, interpret these parables as coming largely 
out of that fiery ordeal through which their 
Speaker was passing when ‘He was bound, although 
He ‘loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus,’ 
‘to go on,’ preaching the gospel to the publicans 
and others who needed Him? 

(6) The interest of the invisible in the visible 


-world—the joy in the presence of God, the joy 


of the angels, the scheme for securing everlasting 
habitations, the rich man in torments praying for 
All through 


. 


ro) 


Truly in the pattern of persever- | 


we see that human life and human experience are 
not limited by matter or time, that spiritual issues 
are involved, that the eternal is at stake, and that 
in the world that lies above or beyond death the 
unfallen angels welcome the fact that a fallen 
soul craves for the opportunity of repentance. 


The Compulsions of Life. 


Luke xiii. 33.—‘I must go on my way to-day and to- 
morrow and the day following.’ 


Nor to the Son of man alone, but to every man, 
there come inevitable days of life. No human 
| will can escape the necessity of saying at some 
hour, ‘I must.” We say, ‘I will’; and the 
next day we find ourselves saying, ‘I must.’ God 
never suffers us to say the one for many hours 
| without compelling us to say the other. Thought- 
lessly we go our way, and look up to find 
ourselves facing the inevitable. There it is, 
steadily confronting us. It is hard as the face 
of a precipice. We cannot go round it. We 
cannot climb over it. We must stand still before 
it. There is no word of our English speech 
which we more cordially dislike than this short 
word must. We will not brook it when it is 
spoken to us by other men. Any friendship 
would be broken by it. Love knows nothing of 
it. Liberty consists in refusing to speak it when 
kings proclaim it, or any foreign might commands 
it. Men have died rather than yield to it. Yet 
Nature every day compels us to say it, and hard 
providences often wring it from broken hearts. 

Consider how large a portion of our daily life 
is put before us, and how much of our own 
personality is given to us, under some form of 
necessity; and how large consequently is the work 
of reconciliation to be accomplished, if it be pos- 
sible, between the J wills, and the J musts, of 
our lives. 

(1) There is, to begin with, the must of 
heredity. We cannot vacate our inherited indiv- 
iduality and choose another, and a happier. We 
have to accept ourselves as we were born. 
“Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature?’ There is a must for 
every human face and form in every looking- 
glass. There is sometimes an awful inevitable- 
ness in the laws of heredity. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord God unto Jerusalem: Thy birth and thy 
nativity is of the land of the Canaanite; the 
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Amorite was thy father, and thy mother was 
an Hittite.’ So the prophet Ezekiel explains the 
false Israel and her apostasy. 

{From his mother, no doubt, came that pre- 
disposition to consumption which showed itself 
in her youngest son from adolescence and carried 
him off at nineteen, and with the help of ill-luck, 
over-exertion, and distress of mind, wrecked also 
before twenty-five the robust-seeming frame and 
constitution of her eldest, the poet. Were the 
accounts of her character less ambiguous, or were 
the strands of human heredity less inveterately 
entangled than they are, it would be tempting, 
when we consider the deep duality of Keats’ 
nature, the, trenchant contrast between the two 
selves that were in him, to trace to the mother 
the seeds of one of those selves, the feverishly 
over-sensitive. and morbidly passionate one, and 
to his father the seeds of the other, the self that 
was all manly good sense and good feeling and 
undisturbed clear vision and judgment. In the 
sequel we shall see this fine virile self in Keats 
continually and consciously battling against the 
other, trying to hold it down, and succeeding 
almost always in keeping control over his ways 
and dealing with his fellow-men, though not over 
the inward frettings of his spirit.* 

(2) Besides this primal necessity of,our birth, 
there are the fixed grooves of natural law in which 
our lives must run, and all the forms. of circum- 
stance. to which our individualities must be fitted. 
In the midst of these physical, industrial, and 
social necessities our space of spirit and freedom 
seems small as the cage of a bird, and hard some- 
times. as the treadmill, of a. beast. of, burden. 
Every day, every. hour, has, its limitations and 
thraldom: of spirit for us. ‘The dawn of day, in 
which the careless birds sing, brings renewal of 
burdens to men. ‘The round of cares must. be 
gone through again. It is for us, ‘ You must,’ 
“you must, every step we take, every effort we 
make. And this little earth still holds us as in 
a vice. .We can see the heavens, and know that 
there must be wondrous spectacles, scenes magni- 
ficent beyond all comparison, in those distant con- 
stellations, but we cannot follow our thoughts 
to the nearest planet; we have not yet the free- 
dom of the skies. Even our arts mock us by 
disclosures of things which we cannot touch, or 
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handle, or own. Photography reveals stars which 

cannot be seen even in the telescope. The mighty 

universe opens around us; but we are tethered to” 
one world, and, until we die, must be content 

with a dwelling-house, and a daily round of duties, 

on this insignificant earth. 

{ Limitations are probably as much used for 
divine ends as gifts; the one fits the soul for 
certain predestined ends, while the other preserves 
it from: the waste of its capacities'on irrelevant 
issues. In that way one gets some glimpse of 
the strange incapacity Im certain ‘directions \ of 
most ‘ souls of grace,’ as Lady Julian calls) them— 
that very incapacity is a hedge’ divinely placed to 
prevent the soul’s energies wandering into other 
fields of service and so leaving those for which 
they are fitted and which would not otherwise be 
entered... Thus God’s servant may be blind «and 
deaf to fit him for service, as well as to marl: it 
out. So St. Paul speaks of glorying in. infirm- 
ities that the power of Christ might rest upon him 
-—the infirmities being a channel of and’ not an 
obstacle to power. 12 

(3) In addition to this general and constant 
compulsion of the world upon. our free spirits, 
to which we have become so-used that only in 
thoughtful moments do we rebel against it; there 
are sent to us hours when it seems like, death to 
have to say, ‘1 must ’—that hour when our hope > 
and all its bright colours broke like a bubble, and 
we knew in cold disenchantment that'it must be 
so; that hour when the bearer of evil, tidings 
stopped, at our door, and a few hurried words 
subjected our hearts to the inevitable; those hours 
when we must'enter the vacant homej.and live on 
in memory., Every grave means, ‘ You must.’ 

{ Death is of itself so very obscure and mysteri- 
ous. Life ceases so silently. The soul passes so 
utterly from the senses of the survivors, and in — 
the unanswering pathetic decadence of ‘the re-— 
mains’ we feel so bafled. We have no power | 
over those we loved most... They wall slide away k 
from us, and all our force of will, and ingenuity | 
is nothing. to the calm, inexorable wasting of our | 
friends and lovers and acquaintances into dark- 
ness. I have in one of my books a memorial — 
sketch of Quintilian with his wife and three 
children all dead beside him. All his quiet, phil- 
osophic studies, so sweet for years with the placens | 
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uxor and the dear children, are broken in upon by 


a mystic death that he cannot dispute with and | 


cannot see; and he is lifting his hand impotently 
and declaring that a man could not be a man 


who did not curse those gods and that Fate who | 


sit behind the scene of mortality and do all this 
to him." 


‘There are some who through great troubles are | 


trying to follow Christ, in a grand Christ-like 
manner, up to Jerusalem. 


to Jerusalem where they must suffer before they 
had learned to walk, towards their hour in some 
Christ-like trust. and peace of God. 


‘to learn in what spirit alone they can be met. 
Jesus might mever have been able to say for a 
world’s salvation, as He drank the cup, ‘ Not as 
I will, but as thou wilt,’ had He not been led of 
God to say when» He was twelve years old, 
must be about my Father’s business.’ 
You will never get to the root of that state of 
mind until you reach down to religion. 
put your discontent from you, reason it away, or 
laugh it down, or dance, it off for the hour;, but 
the root of all dissatisfaction and discontent with 
self, and with one’s. surroundings and prospects, 
can never be reached until we make the discovery 
of God’s will for us and the doing of it gur 
chief aim and hope. No change in life’s circum- 
stances, no larger work, no happier outlook, will 
be enough. , We ourselves need to be born again; 
it is not our outward life that needs to be re-fash- 
ioned. | It is a great thing for us, and an oppor- 
‘tunity of eternal. life, when something which we 
see we ought to do, which we feel we must be, 
becomes full of attractive power; when the 
thought of it, though we keep putting it off, will 
as often come back to us, and. our hearts begin 
to feel the spell of it; when, though we turn our 
thoughts from it and would deny it, we find it 
there waiting to greet and to reprove us at our 
first quiet moment; when in the silence of the 
night it haunts our last waking thoughts, and 


~~ 


when in the morning it is still with us. In that 
same thought we are still ee God. 

By e11}3,.! lsertedy hia dre ve. 4 
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They are thankful | 
that they did not wait until they had to go up | 


It is hard | 
if we have to be in the way towards great duties | 
and great troubles, and at the same. time have | 


roe | 


You may 
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Jerusalem’s Refusal. 


Luke xiii. 34.—‘ And ye would not.’ 


Ir must have been near the end of Christ’s earthly 
days when these words of passionate judgment 
| were spoken. And you may imagine Him standing 
_ with His disciples on some eminence overlooking 
the historical splendours of the Holy City. It 
) is a scene worthy of a great painter. And yet 
no painter, however great, could portray upon the 
Master’s face all the 
colour to His words. 

Nor can human interpretation do more than 
gather but a fragment from the meaning of that 
one hour. . Emotion is at its height, and the 
keen play of thought and feeling makes these 
sentences into. something like a great symphony. 
| Tenderness and pity are here with their plead- 
ing; the heart’s reserve is broken down by a 
passion which rises to the heights, ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings.’ The tragedy of refusal 
is here, and the pity of it, in that sharp phrase 
which comes like a sudden stab, ‘But ye would 
not. And then beyond the tenderness and the 
pity of the refusal there succeeds a stronger note, 
firm, masculine, the note both of judgment and 
of hope—judgment in the awful phrase, ‘ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate’; hope -be- 
yond judgment in that magnificent confidence as 
to the future, ‘Ye shall. not see me, until the 
time come when ye shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’ 

{The mosaics of the apse of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian in the Forum. were executed early in the 
sixth century (A.D. 526-530) and contain also a 
very beautiful Christ figure, one of the noblest 
conceptions of Christ that remain to us from the 
wreck of the early centuries. 

In the midst of flaming clouds of glory, brilliant 
sunset hues, and deep blue sky, the colossal figure 
of Christ stands, a scroll in His left hand, His 
right hand uplifted and seiated out high as His 
shoulder. 

The eyes are gazing weary toward you, the 
brows lowered in deep thoughtful appeal, while 
the mouth suggests words of bewildered pity and 
passionate, loving entreaty. The head is sur- 
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rounded with a glowing nimbus, and His long | 
hair parted in the middle falls in waves on neck | 
and shoulders. ‘The face is bearded. ‘ Few com- 
positions, says Mrs. Jenner, ‘of any age approach 
the majesty and the divine benignity of this | 
majestic Christ, severe with inexorableness of © 
justice, and compassionate as only infinite wisdom 
canébe i 


1. The first note is the passion of the Divine | 
desire, and pity for the men who by their self- 
will frustrate it. ‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, as a hen gathereth her brood under her 
wings. What tenderness is revealed there! 
What passion to enter the life of man and guide | 
it aright! And what pity when men refuse and 
go their own ways! If- you can see into the 
heart of Christ as He gazes out over the city 
which will have none of Him—passionate desire 
turned into pity—then you have a key to the | 
Divine mind throughout all the history of man- 
kind. You have a certain key to the Divine 
mind in the world to-day. 


2. The second note is the Divine assurance of 
the ultimate issue. Christ’s verdict upon Jeru- 
salem does not end with the solemn words, ‘ Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you desolate.’ Pity 
and judgment are not the last word. Follow 
Him beyond the gloom—‘ The time will come 
when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.’ So the rejection is 
not final. Something comes after judgment. 
The Holy City will see its Lord again. The 
lips which are silent now will say ‘ blessed’ then. 
It is the combination of these two things that 
thrills us as we repeat these old words again— 
first the depth of pity and tenderness, and then 
the magnificent strength which can look forward 
to a future of hope. ‘The time will come.’ We 
are saying it to-day with trembling lips and falter- 
ing hearts from the side of our slender human 
hopes. ‘The time will come,’ we say, ‘when 
things will be different, when pain and agony 
shall be no more’; but we find it hard to conjure 
the vision into any reality. But all that is from 


| jected. 


| weak. 


the side of our faltering hope. What is the 
thought in the mind of God? A pity and tender- 
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ness, a passion with outstretched arms in the figure 
of a cross. Yes! But more than that. Far 
more than that. There is this word from the 
Divine side of things, ‘The day will come when: 


_ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the: 


It is a word 
Sick of 


name of the Lord.’ It is certain. 
of God even more than a hope of man. 


| piled-up evils, of wrong plans and policies, with 


desolation staring them in the face, men and 
nations will return to that which they once_re- 
From the depths of longing hearts they 
will welcome that to which they were indifferent. 
There is no other way out of it all. 

Do not fear for the Kingdom of God on earth! 


| There is no need for any weakness or faltering 


here. We may talk about the pity and the suffer- 


| ing of God, but never picture these things as 
though the Divine were weak. 


It is the godless: 
thing that is weak. All the old plans and policies 
are crumbling into dust before our very eyes. 
Materialism is weak. War, hatred, cruelty are 
Selfishness is weak. Sin is weak. It is 
only God and the things of God that are strong. 


| Do you imagine that Christ had really failed as: 


He gazed at Jerusalem, that He was the weak 
one in that meeting of lament? No, He knew 
already that He was the conqueror, and He knows 
it in face of the world to-day. ‘The day will 
come!’ And put out of your mind any thought 
that God will continue to condemn when this 
dar& night of the world has passed into the hour 
of dawn. God never leaves His children in the 
house of desolation. As soon as they see where 
their sin has led, the work of redemption begins, 
and when they cry, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord,’ the Lord Himself 
returns. That is the story of the past, and it will 
be the story of the future. Among the tangle 
of uncertain things, the perplexing issues and 
results, one certain thing stands—mankind wilf 
return to God, and God will not refuse the cry 
of welcome. 


Jesus and the Pharisees. 


Luke xiv. 1.—‘ And it came to pass, when he went” | 
into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees on a. 


sabbath to eat bread, that they were watching him.’ 


Tue Pharisees have been called the middle class 
of our Lord’s time. They were undoubtedly the 
respectable class. But Jesus, who dealt so kindly 
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with the outcasts of society, was invariably severe , 


with the respectables. He laid Himself out to 
attract and win the prodigal son in the far 


country, but the correct elder brother at home | 


He put in the pillory, till we almost forget the 
vice of the one and the virtue of the other. The 
lawlessness, the impudence, the evil-living, the 
corruption of the sinners Jesus described only 


‘ence, in the Prodigal Son, although their manner | 


ef life was to Him utterly loathsome and most 
tragic; but the faults of the Pharisees, down to 


their very foibles, He exposes with merciless | 


‘satire. 


It was, indeed, a social paradox that | 


Jesus should come to confirm the Law of Moses, | 


and yet that this very Law should rise as a barrier 
between the Master and its devotees, so that Jesus 
used the Ten Words to condemn them, and they 
prosecuted Him as a law-breaker. 


The relation | 


between Jesus and this middle class was strained | 


from the beginning, with suspicion on their side, 
with indignation on His; while now and again 


there was a hot collision, and at last a life-and- | 


death wrestle. What ailed Jesus at the respect- 
ables? » | 
1. For one thing He could not endure their 
immovable and contented se/f-righteousness. “This 
was the point of the parable, at once so merciless 
and so merciful, of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
It\is by a phrase that a man reveals himself, and 
when the Pharisee stood in the temple of God, 
the highest and holiest place he could find, and 
returned thanks that he was not as other men, 
and especially not as this publican, you have 
Pharisaism taken in the act. Surely he might 
have been satisfied to rehearse the catalogue of his 
own virtues without the contrast of another’s 
vices; but as a dark curtain is hung behind an 
‘erator to fling his figure into relief,so an in- 
attentive or unappreciative audience will be most 
likely to appreciate his spiritual excellence when 
it is set against a foil. It was the life-long habit 
of this respectable to exhibit himself as the very 
type and paragon of religion, and it was his art 
to keep himself in constant comparison with the 
-miserables. Before God and men he desired to 
present a contrast in black and white, and for 
this end he required a publican. Each had his 
rdle—the Pharisee religion and the publican 
~ irreligion. 


_ ‘God,’ says this artist in religious 


insted 


insolence, ‘I thank thee that I am not as this 


publican.’ Jesus has been hotter and more 
solemn; never has He been keener and more 
severe. 


2. The respectables provoked the Master also 
by their pettiness, so that He could not look on 
them and hold His peace. One day He had been 
asked to meat at some chief Pharisee’s house, and 
as none heeded Him, a poor prophet, amid the 
ceremonious reception of distinguished guests, the 
Master, from His quiet place, took note of the 
scene. Each Pharisee he came in cast a 
swift, covert glance over the feast chamber to 
identify the head of the table and the chief seats, 
and then he began a series of strategical move- 
ments that he might, either by the host’s invita- 
tion or without it, secure a high place for himself. 
With His innocent humour, Jesus saw the devices 
of the local magnates—how this one boldly appro- 
priated a seat as one of assured dignity; how 
another, in pure unconsciousness, found himself 
in a high place; how an unfortunate, who had 


as 


_ mismanaged his affairs, was asked to take a lower 


place. Some were much satisfied as they noted 
their positions, and they made pleasant remarks 
on the excellent arrangements; some were highly 
indignant because they had been undervalued, 
and they became disagreeable. For days the 
former would be complacent; for months the 
latter would be out of temper—so serious was 
social precedence, so modest was their ambition, 
so narrow and paltry was the mind of a respect- 
able. Yet these Pharisees, who manceuvered for 
a seat at a dinner-table, were the heads of the 
religious community and the ruling class in the 
district. For the great feast of God’s Kingdom 
—the things which are unseen and eternal, right- 
eousness, joy, and peace—they had no desire; for 
the jots and tittles of Rabbinical doctrine, the 
tithing of mint and cummin, greetings in the 
market place and an important seat at a feast, 
they argued and schemed and hungered and 
thirsted. What an utter want of intellectual 
imagination! What a blindness of spiritual 
vision! What a poverty of soul! What an in- 
capacity for passion! ‘These frigid and cautious 
souls, walking on tip-toe through life, ever guard- 
ing their own dignity, swathed in pedantry and 
soaked in self-consciousness, were very unpromis- 
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ing material for the Master and His evangel, 
which demanded an absolute self-forgetfulness 
and a joyful self-abandon. Because the miser- 
ables had no self-conceit and no position and no 
dignity, they were so far open for the Master’s 
call. Because the respectables were tied, hand 
and foot, by dogmas and notions, by self-import- 
ance and conyentionality, they were’ hindered. 
So it came to pass that the publicans and harlots 
entered the Kingdom of God and the children of 
the kingdom were cast out. 


3. But the secret of Christ’s antipathy to the 
Pharisees was their selfishness. This was to Jesus 
the sin of sins; and no outward respectability or 
undeniable popularity could hide from Him the 
fact that the thoughts of the Pharisees began and 
ended with self. It was not their ambition that 
was hateful to Him. Ambition is not an evil 
thing in itself. Even from the Christian stand- 
point it is an entirely legitimate thing, provided 
that it be transmuted from the purely selfish 
desire to achieve power or place. for one’s own 
amusement or glory into the desire to acquire 
position or place or wealth so as in some way to 
better, improve, or help the world. | There are 
legitimate social ambitions. Each man and each 
woman should desire the best—the highest cul- 
ture, the highest refinement. All fathers and 
mothers should desire for their children the best 
possible environment. But that is very different 
from the cold-blooded, hypocritical calculation of 
the person who makes, or pretends to make, friend- 
ships for the sake of social advancement and social 


recognition; who for social advancement condones | 


fraud and is blind to immorality; who is proud 
to associate with rich scoundrels and immoral 
divorcees, to claim acquaintance with them, to 
invite and be invited by them for the sake of 
social position. There is almost nothing more 


of relationship, because such friendships and_re- 
lationships would hinder them in their climbing. 


(1) Our Lord in His talk that day laid down | 
Seek | 


the fundamental law of Christian society. 
not merely or first your own welfare, your own 
promotion and advancement. As you recognize 
the rights and the virtues of others, as you give 


them place, as you help those who are unsuccess- 
ful, unfortunate, unfriended, you show yourself 
a follower of Christ. When you seek for your- 
self only, you are His enemy and betrayer. He 
indicated in His talk that Sunday afternoon, 
among those worldly and hypocritical men, the 
true attitude of the possessor of wealth or oppor- 
tunity. He who, having wealth, a beautiful 
house, picture galleries and the like, yachts, carr- 
lages, automobiles, regards them as his own, to 
be used only for his own pleasure, for the pro- 
motion of his social position, the satisfaction of 
selfish social ambition, has failed to recognize the 
fundamental principle of the stewardship of 
wealth. 

411 heard a short time since the later story of 
a woman I once knew, who, after an unfortunate 
marriage, had been left to struggle for herself. 
She opened a boarding-house in a college town. 
It was very successful.. By and by she inherited 
a large house in the country; and. to that house 
go to-day, for nothing, or for a small sum, work- 
ing girls, tired clerks, and all sorts of people who 
need rest and refreshment. Here is a woman of 
small means who has entered into the Saviour’s 
conception of hospitality as religious service. What 
would happen if Christian men and women who 
possess the means were, in their various degrees, 
to regard their houses, their gardens, their gal- 
leries, their yachts, their automobiles and carriages 
as a personal trust from God, of which they are 
the stewards? ? 

(2) But it is not merely the wealthy for whom 
our Lord’s parables are intended. Their number 
is very small. The social teaching of this parable 
applies to all. It is for the men and women 


of small means as well as for the men and women: 


of large means. It has to deal with principles 
which concern social relations in general; and 


| there are, unfortunately, plenty of people of 
contemptible than the conduct of men and women | 
trying to rise, as they conceive it, in the social | 
scale, who cast off old friends, or deny the ties — 


small means who devote their all to clothing 
themselves so as to keep up with their society, 
or the society which they aspire to, whose 


entire social relationship is based on that prin- 


ciple of self-seeking which fell under our Lord’s 
condemnation. All about us are those less 
fortunate than ourselves. To these we owe 
a social duty, to give to them what we have 
that is better than what they have—if it be 


1J. P. Peters, Modern Christianity, 220. 
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but our higher grace and higher culture. 
Merely to strive to win for ourselves a place in 
a social circle above us, or to maintain our place 
in the social circle which we call our own, is to 
renounce the fundamental doctrines of Christ- 
ianity as applied to the social relations of life. 

|The world canonizes ‘push.’ It eulogizes 
the ‘man of push.’ It loves to see a man elbow- 
ing his way through the jostling crowd, and 
gaining for himself a ‘chief seat’ at life’s feast. 
He is proclaimed a ‘ successful’ man, and he rises 
in ‘the chief seat,’ and amid loud hurrahs he 
responds to the toast of his health. 

Yes, ‘push’ is the word of the world, but 
“pull’ is the word of the Lord, and between the 
two there is the difference of darkness and light. 
“Push” is selfish and exclusive: ‘pull’ is in- 
clusive and neighbourly. ‘Push’ takes as its 
motto, “The weakest to the wall!’ ‘Pull’ 
takes as its motto, ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.’ 

The final verdict upon life will be founded, 
not upon our own success in gaining a chief seat, 
but upon our success in encouraging the faint 
and the weakling, and in ‘helping lame dogs 
over stiles.’ ! 


_ Christ the Observer. 


Luke xiv. 7.—' He marked how they chose out the chief 
rooms.’ 


Tue ‘chief rooms’ mean the chief places or seats 
—as we still say, ‘Have you room enough?’ or 
“make room for me.’ We now Use the word 
“yoom’ for a separate apartment in the house; 
here it means a place at the table, a seat. | 

‘When he marked how they chose out the chief 
seats. What an observer Jesus Christ was! 
There was nothing that escaped His notice. 
‘There is a genius in observing. There are some 
people who never see anything. They walk 
through the world as if it were an infinite vacuum, 
save for the space occupied by themselves. Nature 
paints her glorious canvases, sings her sweetest 
messages, calls attention to a myriad points of 
absorbing interest, and yet they can see and hear 
nothing but themselves, nothing but (as Browning 
puts it) ‘the blood clicking in their own brain.’ 
FS AS 145. H. Jowett. 


ahaa 


It must not be considered a mark of greatness to 
live in this- high independence of the external 
world. It is rather a mark of littleness, of a life 
of mean capacity, of dwarfed and narrow and poor 
aims. ‘The great life is ever drinking in the rich 
dews from the world around, is ever being touched 
and impelled by, is ever feeling the pressure of, 
the myriad fingers of the world outside. The 
great life is an open window, through which it 
looks out upon a vast and varied world. The 
man who walks with his head too high to see 
the ‘wee modest crimson-tipped flow’r’ that 
flecks the meadow with loveliness, is equally un- 
able to see the glory of God’s firmament. The 
man who cannot hear the trill of the music from 
the songsters of the forest has never, you may 
depend upon it, listened to the music of the angels. 
The man who cannot stop to see the children at 
their play is incapable of seeing the face of God 
and the vision of the holiest. 

Notice Christ. There was no fact He ignored, 
no fact He omitted. On the one side He took 
into account, with a great comprehensive view, 
the stupendous facts of man’s spiritual history, and 
the manifest presence of the Divine Being direct- 
ing the processes of the world. Wide was His 
glance, mighty His comprehension, all-inclusive 
His acceptation of the facts of life and history. 
On the other hand there is evidence that He was 
a keen observer of all the details of Nature around 
Him. See how His parables throb with Nature, 
even to its minutest details. 


But more than that, Jesus always found the 
highest in the lowest. He always saw everything 
in the light of the eternal... Everything was im- 
portant for Him. A man at a feast choosing a 
seat where he had no business to be—that was 
important. He saw great principles involved in 
the lowest action. In the most incidental occasion 
He found the presence of the great laws that rule 
the universe, and so from this ordinary incident 
(perhaps all too ordinary), from seeing’ certain 
men choosing greedily the most honourable posi- 
tions in the feast, He calls men’s attention to mat- 
ters of weighty consideration, matters that deal 
with the very essence of the progress of human 
life, the principles that determine whether in the 
end any given human life, or any given human 
society, shall rise or fall. 
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His feet went here and there 
About the common earth. 

He touched to grandeur all 
Men held of little worth. 


He loved the growing flowers, 
The small bright singing birds, 
The patient flocks of sheep, 
The many-pastured herds. 


The field of rippling corn 
That shimmered in the sun, 
The soft blue smoke of eve 


That curled when day was done. . . 


He did not search a-far 
For what He had to say : 

His mind reached forth and drew 
Its strength from every day : 


The struggling nets, alive 
With fish drawn from the sea 

Supplied Him with the apt 
And chosen simile. . . 


He saw a neighbour build 
A house that did not stand— 
And men may not forget 


The House Upon The Sand ; 


He saw a widow drop 
Her mite into the hoard— 
And to eternity | 
That treasure is up-stored ; 


He heard.a publican 

Who thought none other there— 
‘The souls of all mankind 

Are richer for that prayer... . 


O, Poet of The World, 
I pray Thee, come to me, 
That my lame heart might walk, 
That my dark soul may see; 


And teach me, too, to go 
About the ways of earth 
And find the Wealth of God 

In things of little worth! ? 


1H. Kemp, Chanteys and Ballads, 135. 


-as it can shine. 


The Parable o the Lowest Place. 


Luke xiv. 7.—‘ He marked how they chose out the chief 
rooms.’ 


WE see in this parable, first, the evils of a false 
ambition. We have, in the next place, a summons | 
to a true ideal. 


1. The evils of a false ambition—This is the 
first thought, the first principle involved in the 
question of human ascent or descent. What is it 
that our Saviour points out? Where is the 
wrong? The first element in.a false ambition is 
that it always aims at place rather than merit. 
That is the very essence of ambition. It reckons 
not what its own intrinsic value may. be, so long 
It matters not. though the inside — 
be full of dead. men’s bones, if there is a fine 
monument outside and the crowd stand round and 
gaze at the beauty of the, external decoration. 
That is the first great evil of human ambition 
when it runs recklessly on its course. he instinct 
of ascent, the desire for progress, is a holy one. It 
is implanted by God in the human heart. It is 
indeed a direct summons from the skies. To. 
every one of us, if we understand the message 
aright, and carry it out as God intended us to 
do, there comes the message, “Friend, ge up 
higher.’ Let each to-morrow find us higher than 
to-day. But that ascent should be a matter of 
personal value, of personal growth, of internal 
glory, of soul progress. Unfortunately this holy 


| instinct, like many another holy instinct, is dis- 


torted, is desecrated by the sin and the shallow- 
ness of man, and. that which should be sacred, 
that which should be one of the greatest glories 


| of human life, becomes one of its greatest snares 


and one of its most terrible delusions. ‘That is the 
first element in a false ambition, a desire for place 
rather than power, a desire for prominence rather 
than merit, a desire for external honour rather — 
than for inner growth. ‘ 

(1) There is then sure to be an undue haste 
to realize the ambition. These men our Saviour 
saw hastened by the shortest cut to the front seat. 
We should distrust men and societies that cannot 
wait, that are afraid to wait, that fear the issues 
if they tarry, that are afraid that, unless they make 
a rush they will be too late and their end will 
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be lost. The true end cannot possibly fail. The 
man who knows his power, the man who is con- 
scious of his fitness for the place, the man who 
knows that the power within him is adequate 


for the issue, is content to fight the battle step | 


by step, and inch by inch, until the heights are 
gained. Do not be afraid of slow methods of 
attaining the Kingdom of God. Distrust short 
cuts to the glorification of God and the salvation 
of men. There is something wrong about them. 
Your old way of conversion, of individual re- 
generation, they tell us, is too slow. But salva- 
tion of human kind that is not based on the 
regeneration of human character is destined to 
collapse with the first winds that blow upon it. 
‘There is no need to rush recklessly. ‘He that 
believeth,’ said the voice of the prophet, ‘ shall not 
make haste.’ His heart is fixed, trusting upon 
God. He can afford to wait. He knows that 
the foundation must be sound, that the rock must 
be the base of the new city, and that only thus 
can it stand.. 


The aloes grow upon the sand, 
The aloes thirst with parching heat; 
Year after year they wait and stand, 
Lonely and calm, and front the beat 
Of desert winds, and still a sweet 
And subtle voice thrills all their veins : 
‘Great patience wins ; it still remains, 
After a century of pains, 
For you to bloom and be complete. 


I grow upon a thorny waste, 
Hot noontide lies on all the way, 
And with its scorching breath makes haste, 
Each freshening dawn, to burn and slay; 
} Yet patiently I bide and stay, © 
' Knowing the secret of my fate. 
The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait, 
~ Come when it will, or soon or late, 
A hundred years is but a day.’! 


(2) Another evil that dogs a false ambition is 
a mistaken estimate of one’s own powers. Our 
Saviour’s words contain a hidden sarcasm. ‘A 
more honourable man than thou,’ He said, ‘ may 
come.’ You will find men who are ready at any 
given moment to manage the affairs of the British 
Empire, and very much better, so they think and 

1 Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. 


| tham were unknown to him. 
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will tell you, than they are managed now. You 
will find men who, if you will only allow them, 
would set social difficulties right by one stroke of 
the pen, and end all wrong and all poverty just 
by one little line—and the world is so foolish that 
it does not allow them to do it. They would 
get into the highest seat—the seat of the angel, 
yes, if it were permitted, the seat of God Himself, 
and judge the universe. This is not because they 
are truly great, but because they are small, and 
have not learned to measure themselves. 

4 Spencer was naturally a vain man. And the 
vanity was never checked. He let it have its 
way. The consequence was it sometimes made 
him ridiculous. It led him to pose as an expert 
in matters about which he really knew nothing. 
He lectured mothers on how they ought to bathe 
and dress and feed and exercise their young chil- 
dren. He claimed to be able to manage the 
domestic affairs of a house better than house- 
keepers themselves. To Statesmen in Japan he 
laid down that ‘the Japanese policy’ should be 
“that of keeping Americans and Europeans as 
much as possible at arm’s length. 

Here were three departments at least, which 
most public men who had a reputation to lose 
would have been difiident enough to leave to those 


| whose experience and training made them speci- 


ally capable of dealing with them. But Spencer 
had no difidence. He dogmatised even when he 
did not know. In 1899 he made a remarkable 
confession to Leslie Stephen on this point. ‘ When 


| Social Statics was written (he said) I had none of 


that preparation which you suppose.’ How meagre 
his equipment had ‘since been he proceeds to state. 
Of mathematics he had learned nothing more than 
what he knew at sixteen years of age. Books of 
a philosophical kind he had seldom read. Bacon’s 
Essays he knew. Locke, Hobbes, Paley, and Ben- 
“It was the same 
with Politics and with Ethics... .’ ‘ My ignor- 
ance of ancient philosophical writers was absolute 

“Twice or thrice I have taken up Plato’s 
Cal varae and have quickly put them down with 
more or less irritation. And of Aristotle I know 
even less than of Plato. At twenty-four he had 
read ‘ the first few pages’ of Kant. It was enough. 
He forthwith rejected Kant’s doctrine of Time 
and Space.’+ 


1H. Lewis, Modern Rationalisim,220. 
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2. While there is here a warning against the 
evils of a false ambition there is also @ summons 
to a true ideal. ‘The first piece of advice given 
by our Lord is to take the lowest seat, to begin 
at the bottom. Of course we are not to under- 
stand from this that a man who can do a man’s 
work is to attempt only that of a child. We 
are not to understand that a man is to be stupidly 
ignorant of his powers and of his resources. We 
are not to understand that a man is to undertake 
less than God has given him power to do. Every 
ounce of power is an ounce of responsibility. 
What our Saviour means is that we should take 
care that we do not undertake a larger and a 
higher matter than we are capable of attending to. 
We must be content to rise from less to greater, 
according to the growth of our true power. 

Nor does He mean that we should make any 
show of mock modesty, so as to get people to 
march us up publicly to a higher position. \ He 
does not mean that we should call ourselves miser- 
able worms when we know that we are not 
miserable worms, and would be prepared to pro- 
secute the first man that so designated us... That 
kind of angling for compliments is as distasteful 
as the miserable and empty vanity that we find 
at the other extreme. 

(1) But the principles that we are to gather 
from the parable are these. First, you must inter- 
pret the injunction, ‘ Friend, go up higher,’ as 
meaning higher in value, higher in character, 
higher in moral worth, higher in moral power, 
higher in spiritual nobility. Not higher along the 
ranges of an earthly stage, or up an earthly 
ascent, but up the golden ladder that connects 
earth with heaven, and every step of which brings 
us nearer the glory of God. ‘Friend, go up 
higher.’ Only see that it is indeed higher. See 
that it is a real ascent and not a sham one. See 
that it is an ascent by which your life is being 
glorified, not a mere external ‘show that can 
finally explode only in ridicule. 


{There is an amusing example in the Life of | 
“A Maori chief came to the | 


Bishop Selwyn. 
bishop’s recent confirmation, and seeing the bishop 
at the altar, and Mr. Maunsell at the reading 
desk, he, heathen as he was, walked up to the 
altar and assumed the vacant seat, saying that 
the bishop was the great chief in church and he 
was next. Mr. Maunsell in vain tried to induce 


can fill. 


| choosing did all things well. 


him to move, when, just before the confirmation 
service, the bishop beckoned to the faithful Rota, 
and in a moment he and another lifted the altar: 
bodily over the rails, and shut the gate, leaving 
the old chief alone, terribly disconcerted, and a 
laughing-stock to the whole community.' 


(2) The next thing to be learned from the sum- 
mons is: What you can do, do, and do it well. 
Know what you can do, and perform it. Do not 
attempt what you ought to know you cannot do 
efficiently. Measure yourself well. Look at the 
work, and then look at yourself. Never mind 
honour and dignity and applause. Never mind 
the worship of the world. Think of the task, and 
of God, and the great eternity. Then whatsoever 
your hand findeth to do, see that you are master 
of it, and do it with all your might. If it is two 
talents that you are capable of using, then do 
not envy the man that uses ten, and do not try 
to sit in his place. That would be failure— 
failure for yourself, because you can find honour 
with two talents while you can find only final 
dishonour with the ten. “Take the seat that you 
The day will come when there will be 
no ‘ Well done, thou mighty one, that didst spring 
to the highest seat amidst the applause of the 
people.’ But there will be ‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, thou hast rendered ser- 
vice in the sphere that thou wast able to fill, 
go up higher! Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

{ If history teaches anything, it tells us that 
those who are discontented with their task and 
temperament, and look with envious eye upon 
another’s talent, have made themselves sons of 
folly. Rebellion cannot build happiness, but re- 
bellion can wreck happiness. Discontent can 
furrow the face, sour the affections, twist the judg- 
ment, turn home into a hell. Few of those who 
covet another’s temperament, realize what they : 
ask. : 

Personal happiness begins with this thought: 
God needs to have this work done, and set me 
here to do it. To shirk the work imperils a great 
plan, and is traitorous. To do the work appointed 
for me is honour enough; so I chose, and in 
Every man should 
reflect that if all the facts between his cradle and | 


1H. W. Tucker, George Augustus Selwyn, ii. 2. 
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rrave were fully before him, as they are before | 
he All-loving Father; all would choose what 
de chose, selecting the same parents, the same | 
hildhood’s home, the same position, no matter 
iow obscure or how lofty. Doubtless men would 
lo this, even at the moment when things go bad | 
s heart can wish.’ In the old story the pilgrim 
ebelled against his load, dropped his burden, and | 
itterly prayed to God for death to relieve him. 
suddenly the angel of death stood beside him. 
You called me?’ said Death. ‘ Yes,’ answered 
he frightened pilgrim, ‘1 wanted you to help me 
ift this load to my shoulders, for this load is very 
lear to me); and this story describes us all. Did 
nen but know it, not one would exchange his 
oad if he could. Every task is unique, every | 
emperament is solitary, single, never copied and 


et ae ened — eae ‘ 
lever repeated, and the humblest w ‘or rker ‘should | 


ractise_self-reverence.* 

@) What is a man to do who has taken a place 
oo high for him? There is but one remedy in 
uch a case. The person who, through pride or 
mpatience, has pushed himself into a position to 
vhich he has not been called must leave it. ‘He 
aust begin with shame to take the lowest room’; 
hat is his only hope, but it is a most real hope. 
uch an one has learned from bitter experience, 
nd he has learned that pride must have a fall. 
f he has the courage to begin again, to take alto- 
ether a humbler position and a humbler line; 
0 do what he ought to have done, and to learn 
shat he ought to have learned, years ago, he will 
ot regret it. A man who can do that, who, 
or the sake of being real and thoroughly true, will 
ndure the shame which such a step involves, 
ill eventually have his reward. “The Giver of 
he Feast will come to him and say, ‘ Friend, come 
p higher; then shall he have worship in the 
resence of them that sit at meat with him.’ 

(4) But there are some timid and untrustful 
ouls who have taken the lowest place when first 
alled to the wedding and have never gone up 
igher, although they have been called. They 
ave always feared the risk of undertaking what 
hey are not used to. They are lacking in courage, 
acking 1 in the spirit that is ready to make a venture 
1 obedience to the call of God. And such people 
ertainly are in’ great danger, for there comes a 
me when a person can no longer remain where 


ND. Hillis, The Quest of Happiness, 88. 
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| which was unnecessary, nor yet what the 


he is, but must go on or deteriorate: he has 
exhausted the nourishment that is to be found 
where he is at present. ‘When I was a child I 
spake as a child; . when I became a man I 
put away childish things’; the time of childhood 
comes to an end. ‘There must be growth, move- 
ment, development, both inwardly and in the cir- 
cumstances of one’s life. As time goes on it is 
impossible to cling to the things that were seemly 
for a child, and therefore there must be advance- 
ment. When He that bade you to the wedding 
calls you up higher, you must go up or eventually 
be superseded. 

Dante, in his Divine Comedy, speaks of one 
who made ‘the great refusal.’ This is all that he 
tells us about him—not his name, nor his doom, 
‘ great 
refusal’ was. But the words in all likelihood are 
meant for one, not long dead when the poet wrote, 
who, being called to the highest throne in the 
Church where he might have wrought much for 
the cleansing of the sanctuary, did yet out of 
timidity, or unwillingness to change his manner 
of life, or lack of all noble ambition, or some other 
meaner motive, shrink back and decline the office 
to which in the providence of God he had been 
led. Many, it is much to be feared, in that great 
dividing day which is coming, will be found who, 
invited by open or secret monitions of God, will 
yet have made, like him, ‘the great refusal ’— 
how many these shall prove, only that day itself 
shall declare.* 

{ Two maxims had fed Pater’s life, and he often 
put them before his pupils. (1) ‘ Be content with 
a humble place at first, but spare no exertion to 
fit yourself for a higher.’ (2) ‘ Regard your pos- 
ition in life as a revelation from God, who wills 
you to perform the duties assigned to it with a 
cheerful obedience.’ 
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The Christian Gentleman. 


Luke xiv. 
(RV). 


1o.—‘Go and sit down in the lowest place ’ 


THE world professes to admire the ideal of the 
perfect gentleman, but it is indifferent to the truest 
and noblest elements of that ideal. This is what 
one meant when he defined a gentleman as ‘ the 


mr. C. Lrenct. 
2T. Wright, The Life of Walter Pater, i. 39. 
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devil’s imitation of a Christian.’ The devil’s imita- 
tion—for a man may have upon ‘the surface the 
semblance of those fine qualities which do make a 
gentleman, and he may have the sprightliness and 
good humour which are in themselves charming, 
and yet may be a scoundrel to the backbone. 


of a gentleman is also essentially Christian. 


The words ‘ gentleman’ and ‘ lady’ are used in 
two sets of meanings—one conventional and super- 
ficial, the other deep and real. Really and deeply 
every man is a gentleman—whatever be his rank, 
position or education—who has the noble manners 
which are the fruit of a noble mind. Really and 
deeply no man is a gentleman if he be base and 
selfish. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


Charles I]. was a king whose manner, when he 
chose, had an exquisite urbanity; but what would 
the title ‘gentleman’ be worth if, in its true sense, 
it could be applied to a perjured deceiver, a shame- 
less’ debauchee?, As well value a wicked and 
worthless painting because it has been varnished ; 
or wood rotten in the grain because it has received 
a thin veneer! Take another magnificent. per- 
sonage, Le Grand Monarque—Louis XIV. He 


never met the humblest servant maid in his palace 


corridors without taking off his plumed hat and | 
| practise it.’ 


bowing low. Superfine courtesy, no doubt—but 
what was its essential worth in a despot eaten up 
with vain-glory, selfishness and lust? The title 
of ‘the first gentleman of Europe’ was given to 
an English king of whom history has found but 
little good to say. 


1. There are two tests by which the Christian 
gentleman is.to be judged. One of them is given 
by St. Paul, the other by our Lord. St. Paul’s 
rule is that we must forbear one another in love 
(Eph. iv. 2); Christ’s is that we must seek the 
lowest place. Both Jesus and His Apostle based 
upon unselfishness, upon considerateness for the 
feelings of others, the ideal of the true gentleman 
and the true lady. Mark the behaviour of men 
or women when many are taking their seats at 
some common meal or gathering. Those who— 


oi, 


whatever their rank, wealth, education—are not 
true gentleman and ladies, will be loud-voiced and 
self-assertive; they will struggle, and push, and 
jostle; they will think only of themselves; they 
will wait only on themselves, they will seize the 


best delicacies for themselves; they will ignore 
Whatever is attractive and noble about the ideal | 


the feelings, the wishes of all others. But those 
who are modest and retiring; who wait first 
on all the others; who think first of every-) 
one but themselves; who find their chief happi- 
ness in making others happy; they, however poor 
and humble, bear the palm of true nobility. 

{ One day at the great national Olympic games 
of Greece, an old man tottered in late, when all. 
the seats were full. He passed the seats of the 
Athenians, and the Athenians thought themselves 
very fine gentlemen indeed; but so far from mak- 
ing room for the old man, they behaved to him 
just as English boors would do. They laughed, 
and jeered and made jokes about him. . He passed 
on, ashamed, to the seats of the Spartans; and, 
when he reached them, the. hardy Spartans, 
trained in modesty and obedience, rose to their 
feet like one man to offer him a place. .There- 
upon the consciences of those superfine Athenians. 
were touched. For all their splendid physical, 
beauty, for all their art and genius, they had not, 
behaved like gentlemen; and seeing the Spartans 
rise to make room for the white-haired stranger, 
they raised a loud cheer. ‘Ah,’ said the old man, 
when the roar of acclamation ceased, ‘the 
Athenians admire what is right, but the Spartans 
One might say in the same way that 
the world admires what is in the high sense gentle- 
manly, but the Christian does it. | 

When Napoleon I. was at St. Helena he w as 
walking with a lady in a narrow path, and a 
porter with a heavy load overtook them. The 
lady motioned him to: stay behind, and not to pass’ 
the Emperor., But Napoleon cues drew her. 
out of the path with the words, ‘Respect the 
burden, madam’; and so far, and in that one act,’ 
he showed that ‘ generosity in trifles’ which is one 
mark of the real gentleman. Again, the good) 
and great American General, Robert Lee, was. 
once seated in a public car when a poor old woman 
entered the car, and looked round. It was full of 
officers and gentlemen by position, but not one of 
them moved, till she came near the General, who’ 
was at the extreme end. He was at that time 
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he Chief Commander of the Southern Army, and 
1e at once rose to give the old woman a place. 
Phen the officers and gentlemen emulously got 
ip to proffer their seats to the great General. 
No, gentlemen,’ said Robert Lee, ‘if you could 
10% give your seats to the infirm old woman, you 
‘annot give them to me.’ } 


2. Considerateness, then, is one necessary ele- | 


hent of fine manners, one characteristic of the 
rue gentleman; another is magnanimity. What- 
‘ver is narrow in opinion, unfair in argument, 
iolent in language, is the antithesis of the true 
rentleman. 


hem as strongly as truth demands; but his 
pinion will not be furthered by personalities. St. 
aul was the strongest possible opponent of false 
roodness and false orthodoxy, and was therefore 
ntensely hated; but St. Paul was yet a perfect 
entleman, for he was forbearing, and dealt hon- 
urably with all men. If you think this an un- 
mportant matter it is only because the Church 
ind the world are alike tainted with low and 
inchivalrous standards. Look at ordinary talk. 
tow much that calls itself personal criticism is 
letestable in its baseness. It does not even try, 
carcely even pretends, to be fair. ‘ Who is the 
ritic?’ asks an American poet, and answers— 


Rich in the caustic epithets that sting, 

The venom-vitriol malice loves to fling; 

His quill a feathered fang at hate’s command, 
His ink the product of his poison-gland : 

Is this the critic? call him not a snake, 

This noxious creature, for the reptile’s sake. 


The perfect Christian and the perfect gentle- 
bai aim at least at a perfect large-heartedness, 
1 width of outlook, a detachment from small 
‘ntanglements, which are the opposite of feline 
vartisanship and furious dogmatism, and without 
which .it is not possible for us to forbear one 
mother and forgive one another in love. 

§ 1 venture to think that, speaking generally, 
Christian people do not attach anything like due 
mportance, anything like the importance which 
the New Testament attaches, to what may be 
‘alled the ‘minor moralities’ of life. We are 
rightly anxious that a man should ‘ believe and be 


1, W. Farrar, Bells and Pomegranates, 95. 


| saved,’ 


| think of the hump on the camel’s 


A gentleman, a good man, a true | 
Shristian may have strong opinions, and may state | 


| genuine geniality.’ 


but we are not anxious as we ought to be 
concerning the things which a saved man should 
‘add to’ his faith, A man—a Christian man, I 
mean—may be rude, ill-mannered, boorish, but we 
are all ready with excuses for him; these are his 
‘ failings,’ we say, and we think of them as we 
back—very un- 
gainly, no doubt, but then the creature was made 
so! According to one of Tennyson’s biographers, 
when a lady once appealed to him to explain a 
certain passage in one of his poems which she had 
failed to understand, the poet replied as follows : 
“Dear madam, I merely supply poetry to the 
English people—not brains’; concerning which 
the biographer remarks, ‘His friends always 
understood that the rough manner concealed a 
But what is the worth, one 
would like to know of a ‘ geniality,’ however 
‘genuine,’ that is ‘concealed’ after that fashion ? 
Has not Tennyson himself taught us— 


Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature, and of loyal mind ? 


To my thinking such a letter was positively 
brutal.? 
Higher. 
Luke xiv. 1c.—' Friend, go up higher.’ 


1. THERE is a climbing instinct in man which 
makes him love to go up higher. The great popu- 
larity of Longfellow’s poem, ‘ Excelsior,’ is due, 
in part, to its touching this much-loved note. To. 
go to the top of high places is attractive. There- 
fore, in our travels, we love to ascend spires, tow- 
ers, and mountains. To mount even a few hundred 
feet above the level of the earth seems to lift us 
for the time above its cares. We look down upon 
the hurrying crowd with a certain angelic com- 
posure, and wonder at its impatience. Its hurry 
and haste appear quite unnecessary. To us, in our 
sublime elevation, bathed in the circumambient air, 
life has suddenly become calm, and our soul is 
serene. 

Much more is this the case when we attain the 
summit of a mountain. A deeper calm comes 
over us, and we pass into the region of nobler 
thoughts. In that lofty realm of silence, amid 
pure airs and snows, amid rocks piled by the hand 
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of God, and untouched since the morning of crea- | 


tion, the soul within us is also lifted, also purified. 

Many of the Psalms become doubly precious to 
us in days of crisis and trouble. Some of them 
seem to have been written just for such days, 
so very appropriate are they. 
with fullness of understanding into our case. And 
among the most precious, the 121st will find a 
place: ‘1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills — 
to the, things that are big and high. But if we 


interpret the message of Jesus aright, we shall | 


find that it is a call to something more than this. 
He desires,us not, only to gaze upon the hills 
from.afar....His word rather is: “ Get thee. up 
into the high mountain.’ 


2. All this is but the type and image of moral 
climbing. 
morally, and. spiritually to loftier and still. loftier 
heights of excellence? 

There are some of us who never get beyond 
the first step of Jacob’s ladder. In taking that 
step we make the transition from death to life; 
but we are content with mere life—the life of 
an infant’s breath. We are always talking of what 
we have been saved from in, the past, 
always exulting in our liberation from the state 
which lies behind us. It is indeed beautiful to be 
erateful for the breath of existence, but have we 
considered what the breath: of) existence means? 
It means the introduction to boundless possibilities. 

(1) Go. up; to. the Rock. ‘Lead. me,’ says one 
of)the Psalmists, ‘to the rock, that is, higher. than 
I... For the idea, behind, this: we, shall not be 
wrong in taking the picture in another Psalm— 
the picture of a man who felt himself sinking into 
a. fearful pit and being ,engulfed in miry clay. 
Or we may think of that. picture which is on the 
wall of some of our homes, of a person struggling 
in deep and stormy waters that are like to oyer- 
whelm him, and clinging for dear life to. a rock 
which is ‘ the Rock of Ages.’. The Master is ever 
seeking to draw our attention to the rock that is 
higher than we. Nobody will deny the deep 
waters to-day. Nobody will say that there is no 
flood sweeping down on human life, with a power 
in it to overwhelm. If we have never been caught 
in it ourselves, we have only to look around us to 
see how others, our fellow-mortals, have been so. 
They are in deep waters. The flood of a great 
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| have nothing to say. 
They seem to enter | 


Ought not we all to climb mentally, | 


| the Psalmist knew of such an one: 


we.are | 


and in a current that is too strong, He comes 


have a canker somewhere, and the taint of a nee 


sorrow has swept down on them; or the flood of 
perplexity and anxiety—dark, forbidding waters 
these, with an overwhelming strength in tnem. 
And what have we to say to them? Perhaps we 
We stand by with sympathy 
in our hearts, but feeling our powerlessness to 
help. Perhaps, if we say nothing, our inner 
thought is that they must measure their own 
height, and their own strength against the stream}; 


‘that they will need all their courage and patience 


and endurance... It is their own height. and their 
own strength we think of as battling against the 
Hoods, But do; they not need something higher 
than themselves, something. stronger than their 
own, strength, something, more steadfast and rey 
liable, while the torrent rushes down on the 
with such terrific. force? ‘ Something higher than 
I!’ cried the Psalmist, ‘ something stronger than 
I, for the floods are deeper than my baa and 
the torrent is stronger: than my strength. Some 
rock that rises, firm and steadfast, higher than 1, 
and higher than the floods! ” Some rock ! ; An 
“From the en 
of the earth will I cry unto, thee when my heart 
is overwhelmed: lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I, For thou hast been a shelter fo 
me, and a strong tower.’ And when the Master 
asa us plunged in waters, too deep for 4 
t 


us and says, ‘ Friend, go up higher ’; nay, He 
comes and offers His hand to pull’ us up’ and ‘set | 
us upon that Rock which is’ above the floods of 
time_the Rock of iAgesh! 9279076 ti 
J Most’ pure’ is’ the ‘happiness’ death J ‘may be 
ours if only we will; a bliss without 'a shade 
of sorrow. "There are no’ thorns’ now’ in’ the 
hidden life of Christ; no chill, no blemish, in, i 
gladness. All things, even the dest; below God, 


Not so the life which is with) 
Christ in. God. It is as peaceful aS. it 11S pure}. 
high above the reach of all perturbations. ‘They 
that live in Him have their dwelling in God; 
they look out of Him as out of an everlasting 
shelter, and look down on the wide weltering sea 
of this world’s troubled life.* 


world is on them. 


something else. There you have see vlad | 
and purposes in full swing, and evidently meaning 


‘ Cardinal Manning. 
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to sweep everything before them—the kings of the O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
earth setting themselves and the rulers taking Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
counsel together, and not for any good. And it | On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
is not a pretty sight. It appear. though the We smile at pain while Thou art near! 
game were pretty much in their hands. But, look! Though long the weary way we tread, 
The curtain is drawn aside and we are bidden to And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
go up higher to see that something else has to be | No path we shun, no darkness dread, 
taken into account. What is it? ‘He that | Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near! 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord 
Uhalbothavel themilan! derision.’ Soo'Godohas | (Qn, ‘Thee..we, fling our. burdening, woe, 
plans and purposes too? ‘Things are not all in O Love Divine, forever dear, 
mén’s hands. Of course, God has plans and pur- Content to suffer while we know, 
poses, and He has never abdicated in favour of Living and dying, Thou art near! * 
anybody. ‘He is Sovereign Lord, and His will | 
and purpose are sovereign over all. When we | (+) Paul speaks about our ‘ high calling.’ Here 


look around us in life, there are times when there 


appears to be nothing but confusion-purposes and | 


cross-purposes, ‘a struggle and a scramble in the 
dark. ‘ Friend, go up higher.’ It is not all a 
question of our ways and our thoughts. There is 


One on high who has His ways and His thoughts; | 


and it is: His purpose that is going to stand. 
tri His [ty 4 


One, adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 

-Exists—one only; an assured belief 

. ‘That the procession of our fate, howe’er 

“Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 

“Of infinite ber evolence and power; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good.? 


(3) But there. is something else that is high, 
and of it, too, the Master would speak and say, 
“Friend, go up higher,’ Paul speaks about 
height of the love of Christ.’ There is a loneli- 
ness of soul where , human love cannot help, but 
the love of Christ.cani. There is a shadow of 
death where human love must hold back, but there 
the love of Christ is found. ‘There is a sorrow of 
heart which nothing but the love of Christ can 
comfort. There is a burden of sin on the soul 
which nothing but the love of Christ on His Cross 
can lift. ‘To know the love of Christ,’ said 
St. Paul, as though the solving’ of life’s problems 
lay there. And so it does. And to all the lonely 
and burdened and sad and penitent the Master is 
saying, ‘Friend, go up higher.’, The love of 
Christ will meet you with a power to help and to 
heal like no other power in all the world. : 


Se ee Pe vordsworth. 


a 


‘the | 


we are making it. 


we find a correction to any impression that our 
human life is low and mean and base. ; It can 
be made low and contemptible enough. It is not 
meant to be so. It isa high calling, And surely 
when we look upon our own lives, at the low 
levels at which we have been content to live them, 
at the absence of anything really high in our 
motives, our desires, even our prayers—surely we 
hear the. Master saying to us, “ Friend, go. up 
higher.’ Life was meant to be a higher thing than 
It was not meant to be all a 
thing of the earth earthy... The vision of the 
eternal was meant to beckon us, the love) of Christ 
Was meant to constrain us, His Spirit was meant 
to lead us, whither? ‘To the heights—to the 
heights of consecration and service, of Christ-like- 
ness and holiness; yea, to the heights of heaven. 
And the Master is pointing us to the heights now, 
seeking to shake us out of ease and lethargy and 
contentment with what is low and unworthy, say- 
ing, ‘ Friend, go. up higher.’ 

{The best way to escape many difficulties 
which beset us on a lower plane is to go up to a 
higher one. It-is sometimes easier to go up than 
to stand still where we are. In climbing a pre- 
cipitous rock, if you stop, you may grow dizzy, 
and be in danger of falling; but if you push up- 
wards you are safe.. So, sometimes, if you find it 
hard to do your duty, try to do more, not less. 
Adopt a higher standard, go up to a higher ground. 
Then you have more motive, purer air, better in- 
spiration. If it is hard to be a moderately good 
Christian, try to become a better one; you will 
often find that easier than to halt between two 
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opinions. When you try to compromise between 
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| 


right and wrong, to be moderately just, to be | 
truthful to a certain extent, and religious without | 


ceasing to be worldly, it is a hard matter. 
if we say, ‘We will do whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are noble,’ it simplifies the matter amazingly. 


One thing which caused Christianity to triumph | 
| formed by Him and fulfilled to Him by this time, 


The old | 


over Judaism was that it was a higher religion, 
demanding more, but also giving more. 
Jewish system was a heavy work, a task work, 
a routine of duties and ceremonies, ‘ which,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘ neither we nor our fathers were able 
to bear.’ But Jesus made it easier to do this by 
giving them more to do. He did not say, ‘I am 
come to give you rest, by giving you less to do’; 
He said, ‘except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
He said that not a jot nor a tittle should pass 
from the law until all of it was fulfilled. It is 
hard to do our duty, when duty is a task, a 
drudgery, so much to be done every day. But 
when it is a spirit inspiring all of life; when it is 
the love of God and man; the love of all excel- 
lence; joy in fighting a good fight; the happiness 
found in making others happy; when it thus takes 
in all of life, then it becomes at once a great deal 
more, and a great deal easier.* 


The Exaltation of the Humble. 


Luke xiv. rr.—‘ He that humbleth himself shall be 


exalted.’ 

THis was said by our Lord at-a feast. He 
observed the guests elbowing their way to the best 
places, and advised them to begin low and they 


would mount high. ‘For,’ He said, ‘he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 
1. So was it with Christ Himself. He sat 


down in the lowest room. I feel as sure, says 
Dr. Alexander Whyte, as if I had seen Him 
do it, that He sat down in the lowest room when 
He entered that supper chamber. The two sons 
of Zebedee chose out the chief rooms for them- 
selves, their mother encouraging them to do it. 
Go up yonder, she said. There are two seats at 
the head of the table, go up at once and take them. 


1j. F. Clarke. 
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But | 


| 
And they went up, their mother pushing them up. 
But Mary and her Son sat \down at the foot | 
the table. The more I imagine myself present. 
at that marriage, the more convinced I become. 
that our Lord was that humble-minded man Him-_ 
self. At any rate, whether our Lord only in- 


| vented and composed this parable, or actually Him- 


| shade, as others seek notoriety. 


self experienced it, at any rate it has all been per- 


in every jot and tittle of it, first in His earthly 
life, and then in His heavenly life. For did He 
not sit down in the lowest room in the over- 
crowded inn? And as His birth was, so was His 
whole life on earth down to the end of His life 
in the lowest of all this earth’s low rooms. ‘Till 
a Voice came from the head of the table, which 
said to Him, Friend, come up higher. And now, 
as this parable says, He has worship in the pres- 
ence of them that sit at meat with Him. Yes; I 
for one am to delight myself and impress myself, 
and instruct and rebuke myself, with believing 
that our Lord’s whole earthly life, and now 
His whole heavenly life, was all enacted, in 
small, at that wedding supper to which He 
was called and with Him His twelve disciples.* 
The author of Ecce Homo, says that nothing 
surprised Paul more in the character of Jesus than. 
this humility. Gifted as Jesus was with those 
miraculous powers by which He could at any 
moment exalt Himself to be the object of uni- 
versal admiration, become at once the idol and 
ruler of the nation, He used them so quietly, so. 
unostentatiously, in the service of the poorest, to’ 
heal the sick in out of the way places, that He 
succeeded in being unnoticed. He sought the 
‘Being in the 
image of God,’ having all these Divine powers, — 
He did not grasp any Divine honours, but made 
Himself nothing, taking the form of a servant, 
and submitting to the death of the Cross. 
‘Wherefore,’ he continues, ‘God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above | 
every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee_ 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things intl 
earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.’ i 


2. So shall it be with us. How? Because, 
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according to the law of grace, all the emptying | 


of self is an admittance of God into action within 
the self. According to the measure with which 
man distrusts himself, denies himself, negates 
himself, God in Christ enters, fills, takes posses- 
sion, uses, feeds. Christ takes up the room left 


{ There is room for pride and. assertiveness 
only when men imagine that their gifts and 
powers are their own and belong to them by 


' natural right or as‘a result of their own achieve- 


yacant; Christ pours in His own life abundantly; | 


Christ makes all His own. As the man dies to 
himself, he becomes alive to Christ; he expands, 
‘he is transfigured, he is glorified. And the greater 
the glory, the less is it his own. The more glory 
there is in him, the more he recognizes its true 
source outside himself. His own transfiguration, 
then, intensifies his humility; its very glory fills 
him with shame. He can but, as it were, run 
forward, rending his clothes, like those two 
Apostles whom the heathen at Lystra began to 
worship as God, Saying, ‘Sirs, why do ye these 
things?’ He can but cry out in an agony of 
sincerity, ‘It is not I that live; it could not be 
mine, this amazing life; it owes nothing to me; 
It is to me a strange wonder, a Startling surprise, 
a miracle of grace. ‘This life in me is a revela- 


tion of what God can do with so poor and mean — 


a thing as I am. To think that He should be 
Ns) forgiving, so generous, so true, so full of 
power !| Indeed, indeed, it is not I that live, but 
Christ that aa; in me, and the life that I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of Jesus Christ, 
who loved me and gave Himself for me.’ 

(1) Two things follow from this. First, that 
humility is quite real. We are not asked by Christ- 
ianity to take a false measure of ourselves, to 
pretend to be less deserving than we are. We 
have not to take a lower estimate of our powers 
and gifts than is true. On the contrary, humility 
is the only temper which takes the absolutely true 
and exact measure of the facts. We are, in fact, 
nothing at all except what we become through 
being in Christ. We have nothing of our own, 
nothing except sin. It is sin, because it is our 
own; that is what makes it sin. Our true life 
is never our own. We cannot live in ourselves; 
we have no origination, no initiation in ourselves. 
All that we are or can be comes into us out of 
God, and carries us out of its own energy back 


into God. Tumility is simply the precise and 
sincere recog ition of this, the true inner law of 
our life. H i ite 4 is our one true relation 
to the a hings . 


ment. But that is a narrow and limited view, 
so narrow and limited that it is false. For what 
we possess and what we are, we are entirely 
dependent upon the goodness of God. ‘ Every 
virtue we possess and every victory won, and 
every thought of holiness are His alone.’ When 
we arrive at that truth as a personal conviction, 
there is no room left for pride. What God has 
given to us we owe to Him. The feeling of 
pride at our gifts and powers is replaced at once 
by a solemn sense of responsibility for the use 
we make of them.' 

(2) And, secondly, we note that humility and 
its rewards are to be thought of not as con- 
secutive, but as contemporaneous. We do not 
first lose our life in order that we may gain it; 
but by losing it, and in the act of losing it, we 
gain it. They are simply the obverse and reverse 
of the same act. We go on losing it, and so go on 
gaining it. The first condition is no mere pre- 
liminary; it never ceases to be the one condition 
on which the result takes place. The impulse, 
the instinct to seek the lower place, is itself the 
secret of a responsive discovery by which we find 
ourselves translated to a higher room. 

{ Since his [St. Francis’ ] first visit to the leper- 


_house the brilliant cavalier had become a poor 


beggar; he came with empty hands but with heart 
overflowing with tenderness and compassion. 
Taking up his abode in the midst of these afflicted 
ones he lavished upon them the most touching 
care, washing and wiping their sores, all the more 
gentle and radiant as their sores: were more re- 
pulsive. The neglected sufferer is as much 
blinded by love of him who comes to visit him 
as the child by its love for its mother. He be- 
lieves him to be all powerful; at his approach the 
most painful sufferings are eased or disappear. 
This love inspired by the sympathy of an affec- 
tionate heart may become so deep as to appear 
at times supernatural. . . . The ties of pure love 


_are stronger than the bonds of flesh and blood. 


Francis had many a time sweet experience of this; 
from the time of his arrival at the leper-house he 
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felt that if - had lost his life he was about to 
find it again. 


Christian Hospitality. 


. call 


Luke xiv. 12,—' When thou makest a dinner . . 
not thy friends.’ 
Luke xiv. 13-14.—‘ When thou makest a feast, call the 


poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be 
blessed.’ 

THE words of the first verse have formed a hard 
saying to many— When thou makest a dinner 
or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee.’ Are we forbidden, then, to invite 
to our tables any except the poor? 


Are ordinary dinner-parties wrong in the eye 
of Christ? Does He really condemn the custom 
of having our friends and social equals to dine 
with us, and really demand that we entertain 
instead, if we entertain at all, only those who are 
conventionally below us, only the poor and de- 
stitute, the most melancholy objects, the most 
miserable creatures we can find? 

We cannot believe it. We cannot believe that 
He called upon His host to do it on that occasion 
any more than He calls upon us to do it to-day. 
Christ never defied human nature; 
He? He, who was at once Son of man and Son 
of God! Should you meet with any recorded 
statement or claim of His that appears to contra- 


dict or deny anything that is purely and essent- | 


ially human, you may be confident that you have 
somehow misapprehended His meaning. Human 


nature is rather an unchanging and invariable | 


thing; it is pretty much the same the world over. 
Thus, as here in England to-day, so also in Pales- 
tine then, anvone who had neighbours with whom 
he sympathized, or friends, wealthy and cultured 
people to whom he was drawn, would naturally 
seek intercourse with them, and as naturally would 
wish to dine or sup with them; for eating and 
drinking together is a help to fellowship. 

Christ began His mighty works by brimming 
over the wine-cups at a village wedding. John, 
indeed, had come as an austere ‘recluse, eating no 
bread and drinking no wine. ‘But Jesus came 
genial, gracious, familiar with common’ people, 
and intimate with all ranks and classes of 


Hey Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 64. 


society. Some of His greatest parables hinge 
upon the fitness of human festivities and the priv- 
ilege of those that are bidden. By precept and’ 
example our Lord declared that it is meet to 
make merry and be glad with our friends in due | 
season. 

What is forbidden, then? ‘Call not thy| 
friends,’ Christ said to His host. It is the present 
imperative that is used in the Greek. ‘Do not 
habitually call’ thy friends. It is the exclusive 
invitation of rich neighbours that is forbidden. 
Whether it is wrong on any particular occasion 
depends on whether the motive to hospitality is 
selfish. It is not at all certain that all the guests 
at this feast, with the exception of Christ, were 
of the upper classes. Some of His disciples may 
have been with Jesus. To what extent, then, 
the words were intended for a warning to the 
host is uncertain. 

Let us look at the course which the Lord 
disapproves and then at the course which He 
recommends. 


1. There can be no doubt that the course which 
Jesus here disapproves is that which is still® most 
generally followed. Indeed, it is alarming to 


| think on how thoroughly selfish a basis the friend- 
how could | 


ships of this world rest. The bonds that draw 
people together are often of the most mercenary 
sort. [he intercourse which people have is mar- | 
vellously hollow and insincere. What is the 
end of it? Why does it exist? Is it that 
people may really get to know each other better, 


| that they may administer mutual help or encour- | 


agement, and foster a benevolent or manly spirit? 


| Is it that by the measure of unity it affords they 


may be able with greater vigour and more irre- 
sistible strength to pursue some lofty and mag- 
nanimous aim? Who can say so? Is it not 
rather a vain show, as the Scripture calls it—an 
atmosphere of continual trivial excitements, of 
smothered and paltry jealousies that fret and eat 
away the finer susceptibilities of the soul? Is 
not the end of it mere dissipation, the squander- 
ing of strength on trifles—and that by men and 
women of real capacity and resource—as though 
steam were made only for blowing off into the 
air, or a locomotive used for drawing perambu- 
eee, And yet how much people will stake to 
get within the charmed ground of society, espec- 
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ially to reach its more exclusive circles, forgetting 
that the farther they advance the more rapid the 
vortex, and the more difficult that calm reflection 
and sober self-control without which the fear of 


God is utterly impossible. 


_ often regulates its whole arrangement. 


But it is not so much the excitement and dis- 
sipation of excessive social enjoyment that Christ 
condemns as the calculating, sordid spirit that too 
What is 
the motive that guides the choice of our friend- 
ships, and determines the esteem in which we hold 
them? Is it sterling excellence of character and 
consistency of Christian behaviour, according to 
the principle of St. Paul, who knew no man after 
the flesh? Or do we make a man our neighbour 
just because he is rich and in a good position, 


‘while we disdain to be brotherly to anyone else? 


It is to be feared that this is the principle on 
which men often act. They look out for friends 
whose friendship will improve their status, 


or procure them an entrance into a better set. 


They think most of those who can do most for 
them, and they will lay themselves out to enter- 
tian them in the hope of receiving some favour 
in return. ‘The attention which they pay to a 
man is to what they believe he can do. And so 
strong has this tendency become, so absorbing the 
pursuit of self-advancement, that anyone who 
commands exceptional influence or wealth will be 
forgiven the most flagrant faults for the sake of 
the patronage he is able to dispense. Selfishness 
so blinds us to the faults of others who can ad- 
vance our aims that we are tempted to make light 
of the moral distinctions that lie at the very root 
and basis of our social well-being. 


§, Captain Scott, in The Voyage of the Dis- 
covery, tells of the immense care that was taken 
by the magnetic experts on board to banish all 
iron and steel from the vicinity of the magnetic 
observatory. Everything within thirty feet of the 
observatory had to be made of brass, lead, hemp, 
or some other non-magnetic material. These regu- 
lations secured the accuracy of the magnetic 
observation. | 


But the motions of the heart are most disturbed 


by a bit of gold anywhere in its neighbourhood. 
The thought of gain seems to mar and deflect the | 


whole delicate: machinery of the moral sense. Let 


a single yellow particle insinuate itself too near 


2 
re) 


the sacred circle of the conscience, and the judg- 
ment is no longer true to the eternal verities.* 


2. What course does our Lord recommend? 
‘When thou makest a feast,’ He says in effect, 
‘let it be something nobler than such calculated 
selfishness. Make it a real banquet of thanks- 
giving to the Heavenly Giver of all.’ 

The point will grow clearer if we consider for 
a moment the proper meaning of grace before 
| meat. Such a grace surely ought to mean that we 
recollect how little we merit our mercies, that 
we are astonished and humbled to think of the 
multitudes from whom God has withheld what 
| He pours into our lap, that we confess how in our 
prosperity we are no more deserving than our 
brothers and sisters in their adversity, that we 
delight to share with them those good gifts which 
the Father has lavished upon us. “The best grace 
before meat is the presence of some guest at our 
board who can never recompense us one whit, 
whom we have bidden out of pure and simple 
kindness of heart. ‘Am I then to turn my home 
into a free shelter for tramps, and make my 
children sit at table with the outcasts of the 
streets?’ Christ does not say so. But He does 
say, in most striking and dramatic phraseology, 
that our gratitude for what we possess should be 
shown by sharing God’s bounty generously with 
those who lack. He says, ‘ Treat the disinherited 
of this world as though their need were not a 
stigma, but rather a claim.’ He does not say, 
‘Treat every one alike’; He says, ‘ Treat people 
as though their money in itself did not matter. 
_ Base your discrimination on something more 
vital, something which lies closer to the reality.’ 
How many of us make a habit of trying to obey 
this most practical commandment? If you had 
lived in Galilee in the days of Herod the 
Tetrarch, would you have -obeyed it then? If 
| you had been a ruler of the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, would you have thought shame to sit at 
meat with rude fishermen? If you had owned 
a white villa on the hillside above Nazareth, 
would you have made a feast which gave welcome 
to the village carpenter? Liddon was right when 
he said: ‘To believe that a man with £60 a year 
is just as much worthy of respect as a man with 
£6,000, you must be seriously a Christian.’ 


‘W.L. Watkinson, The Gates of Dawn, 66. 
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Christ commands us, in effect, to welcome Him 
as the permanent Guest at our table, to entertain 
Him in the persons of His afflicted and His little 
ones and His poor. ‘When thou makest a feast,’ 
He seems to say, ‘let there be some visible sign 
of My true Cross.’ For that Cross is the eternal 
death of selfishness and self-seeking. God has so 


loved the world—with the love which seeks not its | 
own, which has no thought of recompense or | 
Nevertheless, He promises us that we | 
shall be recompensed in the end—if we forget to | 


reward. 


care about reward and to scheme for it. 


4 Some while ago I was talking to a personal | 


relative of one of the greatest of the Hebrews of 
modern times, the late Sir Moses Montefiore. 
He told me how, after Sir Moses had passed 


away, they found a private book of accounts that | 
he had never intended to see the light, with | 


benefactions privately entered there, amounting to 


far more than those which had been publicly | 


announced. On the front page of this book these 
words were written: ‘ Gifts acknowledged pub- 
licly are never registered in the ledgers of heaven.’ 
That was a Hebrew. And that is the true spirit 
of hospitality in the Kingdom of God. We are 
not to ask the man who can return our invitation, 
in case he should do so, and by doing so hospit- 
ality should become commercialised, a quid pro 
quo business.* 


3. Yet, let us beware of.a travesty of our Lord’s 
words. It is one thing to do good for His sake, 
another thing to do good for the sake, though not 
of a present, yet of a future, reward. In the latter 
case we are still governed by selfishness, though 
by a selfishness that looks a little farther ahead. 
Our Lord in stating that such a reward will cer- 
tainly come, assures us that kindness to those who 
cannot repay it will not fail of its repayment from 
Him. But this is not to be the chief, still less 
the only, motive of kindness. For then it 
would cease to be kindness and become a species 
of exchange in which something was given in con- 
sideration of something else to be received. Besides, 
it would encourage that spirit of self-righteous- 
ness which rests the hope of salvation upon our 
own good works, instead of receiving it freely as 
the gift of God. What Christ requires is a 


1G. Campbell Morgan, in Westminster Bible Confer- 
ence, Mundesley, 1912, p. 269. 


charity that seeketh not her own, the single eye 


that looks to Him and is indifferent to the praise © 
and censure of men, the guileless heart that thinks . 


only of following Him, and loses even the con- 
sciousness of any other judge or critic of its 
actions. 


The Sentimental Guest. 


Luke xiv. r5—‘ And when one of them that sat at meat 
with him heard these things, he said unto him, Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.’ 


THE occasion of the guest’s remark was a feast 
at which Christ was present in the house of a 
leading citizen of the metropolis. Christ watched 
the company, rich and self-important, struggling 
for the best seats; He saw that the host’s hos- 
pitality was formal and hollow; and, seated there 
at the table, He began to enjoin upon the guests 


/ modesty, and upon the host the practice of true 
‘When thou makest a feast bid the 


hospitality. 
poor . .. and thou shalt be blessed.’ Christ’s 
speech became more and more direct and personal, 
and guests and host became more and more un- 
easy. It was interrupted by the remark of an 
unnamed man, “ Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God.’ To relieve the strain 
this well-meaning man changed the subject from 
the present occasion into the wide and spacious 


| future, from a particular instance to vague gener- 


His 


alities about which there could be no dispute. 


| benignant sentiments and edifying remarks about 
| the Kingdom of God may well have won him a 


grateful glance from the uneasy Pharisee at the 
head of the table. Jesus was so explosive, so 
unexpected—what would He be saying next? 

The saying itself does not look like an original 
one, and may very likely have been a familiar 
quotation from some of the Rabbinical writings. 
Matthew Henry takes a kindly view of the in- 
cident : 
carry on good discourse themselves ought to put 
in a word now and then, to countenance it and 
help it forward.’ 


But Christ’s answer rules out the kindly inter- 
pretation of the guest’s remark. The answer is 
the parable of the Great Supper, that vivid story 
of those who were bidden to a feast, and who, 
when the time came to go, all with one consent 
began to make excuse. 
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‘imply that a man who would use such words was 
just like the men in the parable who accepted 


, transcend our narrow, 
_ come redemptive men and women. 


the invitations to the great supper; and that, just | 


as they welcomed the supper when it was in the 
future, so he welcomed the Kingdom of God when 
nothing had to be done. 


There is a habit of effervescing emotion which 
slowly corrodes the whole character. The capa- 
) city for appreciating what is excellent, and 
responding to it sympathetically, is one of the 
highest endowments of our nature. It is the hall- 
mark of our divinity. ‘That we can conceive 
and long after an ecstasy and vision that are time- 
less is an endorsement of Paul’s saying, that man 
is the image of the glory of God. But it is at a 
terrible risk that we bear about this treasure in 
eur poor earthen vessels. For it is possible to 
dissipate it. It is possible to feel and forget, to 


imagine that feeling is equivalent to action, and | 


/ having wasted all our substance, to die spiritual 
bankrupts. That is a poor ending. Emotion 
without achievement is worse than nothing. 
was against such a result that Christ warned the 
Jewish enthusiast, and the warning comes home to 
us to-day. 


land that was to come after the war, of a new 
Brotherhood of Nations, a new Fellowship in 
Industry, and a Reconstruction of Society in a 
new form. And we have talked of these things 
in a very easy way, and have said they were 
blessed things, and we believed in them, and they 
were much to be admired. But far too often, 
eithér from sheer indifference, or from distrust, 
or from some previous interest which we had not 


It | 


: oh ide, by weak and ceaseless indulgence ? 
We have fed on large ideals of the Better Eng- | PSE ieee) UP FER ANG, CESAR ESS AO USED SE 
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stunted existence, and be- 
We promise 
our own souls that one day we will achieve saint- 
hood. But sainthood cannot be achieved in a 
day, or a year, and meanwhile we do not begin. 
We lie in the airless prisons of our sloth and 
viewing the wind-swept downs, the 
haunts of all fair enterprise, the far blue heights 
beyond that lead upward to the city of God. 
And at last we die in our base thraldom, ‘That 
is the tragedy of our lives, and that is the con- 
dition on which Christ looks with infinite sorrow 
and immeasurable love. 

As we have seen in the parable before us, it 
calls forth His most scathing criticism. Yet we 
enter into a larger liberty more frequently through 
Christ’s criticism than through any other spoken 
provocation. It is like ozone in the spiritual at- 
mosphere. We ask for a gospel of compliant pity 
that condones our meanest failure. But we find 
no such compliance in love. There is a sense in 
which the Eternal Compassion is pitiless. 

Even in human relationships, is there not an 
austerity in true love? Does the true mother im- 
peril the strength and vigour of the child who is 
She 


selfishness, 


moulds him after a high ideal. 


Love is always critical in proportion to its sin- 
cerity, and as it is with our love for each other, 
so, only much more so, is it with Christ’s love for 
us. It is full of the most comprehensive scrutiny, 
a scrutiny detecting the subtlest hidden flaw. It 
draws all souls into the piercing light of God. 


| He sees in His disciples a tendency to conscious 


taken into account, we have failed to see that | 


‘such large words are nothing in themselves, that, 


to be made effective, they have to be translated at 


great cost into fact. 
‘Thus, at the present day, we sometimes speak 
of the vision of Universal Peace. We acclaim it 
as an idea. We think it would be a very blessed 
thing. But we do not sufficiently see that, if we 
are really in earnest about it, it demands gigan- 
tic effort, moral effort, intellectual effort, cease- 
lessly put forth, and that it can come only after 
a sustained struggle to act up to the eis prin- 
: ciples, and at very severe cost to ourselves 


y ? We age an, ideal for ourselves. 


jigenede 


excellence, and reminds them that, when they have 
done all they can, they may yet be unprofitable 
servants; in the same way, when an enthusiast 
hails His description of the Messianic Kingdom, 


_ He answers in a parable whose obvious moral is 


| it into achievement. 


“Don’t mistake emotions for achievements! ’ 

If we obey Christ’s counsel we shall show our 
gratitude to God for every noble and gracious 
emotion that He stirs within us, by translating 
Have we not all seen men 
and women gain wonderful. distinction in the 
faithful endeavour to do this? The quest trans- 
figures them. They find God a reality in His 


Church, and go out of it to read life, history, 


We mean to | duty, in the light of His presence. 
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their wisdom, their self-sacrifice, their unremitting | 
fidelity, the grandeur of their character. But | 
we also feel their exquisite charm. There is lyric, 
as well as epic, in the poetry of life into which 
Christ bids us translate emotion. 

§ ‘I remember well,’ says Mrs. Booth, ‘ when 
the General decided finally to give up the evan- 
gelistic life and to devote himself to the salvation 
of the East-Enders. He had come home from | 
the meeting one night, tired out as usual. It was | 
between eleven and twelve o’clock. Flinging him- | 
self into an easychair, he said to me, “Oh! Kate, | 
as I passed by the doors of the flaming gin-palaces | 
to-night, I seemed to hear a voice sounding in my 
ears, ‘ Where can you go and find such heathen as 
these, and where is there so great a need for your 
labours?’ And I felt as though I ought at every | 
cost to stop and preach to these East End mul- | 
titudes.” . 

I remember the emotion that this produced in | 
my soul. I sat gazing into the fire, and the devil 
whispered to me, “‘ This means another new de- 
parture—another start in life.” 

The question of our support constituted a seri- 
ous difficulty. Hitherto we had been able to meet 
our expenses by the collections which we had made 
from our more respectable audiences. But it was 
impossible to suppose that we could do so among 
the poverty-stricken East-Enders. We had not | 
then the measure of light upon this subject which 
subsequent events afforded, and we were afraid 
even to ask for a collection in such a locality. 

Nevertheless, I did not answer discouragingly. 
After a momentary pause for thought and prayer, 
I replied, ‘“ Well, if you feel you ought to stay, 
stay. We have trusted the Lord once for our | 
support, and we can trust Him again /’’ ‘There | 
was not in our minds, at the time we came to this | 
decision, the remotest idea of the marvellous work 
which has since sprung into existence.’ * 


The Great Neighbour, 

Luke xiv 16.—‘A certain man made a great supper, 
and bade many.’ 
1. THE Jews thought of their God as a Mighty 
Monarch who, by His servant the Messiah, 
should, in some distant future, shiver in pieces 
the strength of the Gentiles, and crown His chosen 
people Israel on Mount Zion with the blessings 


1 The Life of Mrs. Booth, i. 400. 


| Parable of the Great Supper. 


and privileges of peace, glory, and good rule. 
This popular conception of God was reflected in 


| the religion of the Pharisee and the scribe. 


The exclamation of one of the guests in the 
incident referred to, ‘Blessed is he that shall 


-eat bread in the kingdom of God,’ exactly 


expressed the sentiments of the devout and 
patriotic Jew. His countrymen, he believed, were 
the only inheritors of the Kingdom. ‘They alone 
were to be privileged to sit down at the great in- 
augural banguet which was to usher in the reign 
of the Messianic King. ‘The interruption was 
opportune. It came at a moment when the 
Rabbi’s instruction had taken an uncomfortable 
personal turn, 

Our Lord does not hesitate. He takes up 
the remark and makes it the point of departure 
for a fresh line of teaching—the teaching of the 
‘Yes,’ He seems 
to say, ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in 
the kingdom of God!” But the Kingdom of 
God, what is it? It is not a vague apocalyptic 
vision of futurity. It is already with us. There 
is no real eagerness to ‘ eat of the bread’ or ‘ drink 
of the cup’ of the Kingdom. The Kingdom of 
God is no dream of a future Golden Age. It is 
around us and within us. Our Lord draws a 
picture of the Almighty as the great and kind 
Neighbour whose bounty is already offered, 
already disowned, and already rejected by those 
who had been made the recipients of His favours, 
the people of His choice. The whole idea is new 
to His hearers. It conflicts with the teaching of 
the day. It upsets all the preconceived. notions of 
respectable Jewish religion and faith. 


2. Each generation is tempted to fancy its own 
conception of the Deity complete and final. Time 
passes. New ideas creep in. A sense of some- 
thing wanting is experienced—disturbing, restless, 
unsettling. In spite of ourselves, the Spirit of 
God is moving. He speaks afresh. A fuller 
revelation comes. ae: 

There was a time, not really so very remote, 
when the Almighty was regarded as the benevolent 
but austere Despot, living apart, with hell as His 
state-prison, and with heaven as His state-palace, 
from which He suffered His Son to go forth as 
the emissary of a milder policy toward mankind. 
It was reserved especially for the intensely spiritual 
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‘and nobly human teaching of the great mid-Vic- 
torian preachers, Robertson and Maurice, to lead 
‘a revolt against this solemn caricature. “They and 
the other mid-Victorians constrained the Christian 
‘conscience of England and America to return with 


joy and thanksgiving to the fuller doctrine of | 


God as the loving Father. Profoundly true and 
influential as this teaching was, it is to be doubted 
whether it has really held its ground. 


| suffice. 
It is not | 


‘that we have grown out of it, but that other | 


thoughts have grown up around it. ‘The idea of 
the Divine Fatherhood is overwhelmed in the 
endeavour to conceive of a Creator-Mind in 


terms of time not to be measured by myriads of | 


millions of years, or in terms of space in the pres- 
ence of the dust-storms of solar systems passing 
in swift but orderly procession along their 
appointed tracks in the illimitable void. 

§] The modern. thought of the Divine Being, 
while it has gained much in vastness and in 
solemnity has lost something in Fatherly tender- 
ness. 


subjects necessarily assume for a time, in minds 
on which they are just dawning, a proportional 
importance which does not belong to them in the 


final synthesis. And it is no wonder if our ex- | 


-panding acquaintance with the whole wonderful 
system of natural law, and with the vast and 
troublous history of our race and its beliefs, should 


power to repose in the simplicity of that ‘ revela- 
tion to babes’ which is after all the deepest and 
most lasting of faiths.? 

| This very set back, as some religious minds 
‘have felt it to be, from the conception of God as 
a Father to God as a Creator has served benefici- 
ally to steady men’s minds and to correct the 
tendency of Christian thought to rest satisfied in 
mere sentiment. Our parable bids us beware of 
/merely repeating phrases without consciousness of 
their history or their meaning, and without 
periodic attempt to adjust them by patient inter- 
pretation to the philosophical thought of the time. 


3. In the face of the historic Christ we find the 
One Person in whom on earth the human con- 


4 4 
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It has become less personal than of old; | 
and this is felt by many who have not ceased to | 
seek after Him as adding greatly to the difficulty | 
of prayer. Single aspects of great and complicated _ 


have deprived many of us, for a time, of the | 
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ception of God as love, goodness, wisdom, sorrow, 
joy and strength has been fulfilled, and whose 
Spirit abiding, permeating, guiding, patiently in- 
fluencing and irresistibly elevating, has been borne 
witness to for two thousand years. 

No material system, no impersonal Pantheism, 
no barren atheism, no sentimental abstractions 
Personal Spirit, Personal Will-power, 
Personal Love, Personal Mind, they, even on the 
scale of thought of our tiny earth, point us in the 
direction of what must be, in an infinitely higher 
degree, the Divine Ideal. 

{| Jesus made revelation in the practical field of 
religion. God is the eternal reality which stands 
at the heart of religion: and Jesus placed this 
eternal reality in range with men, and men in 
range with it, so that its supreme spiritual power 
might go forth upon them. He flung forth from 
that central verity, God, a mastering force to take 
possession of human heart and will, and burn as a 
living power of religion in the human life. 

Jesus spoke as one who knew God well, not in 
abstract fashion, but in personal manner. He 
lived the human life as one to whom God was all 
that God could be to one who loves and trusts 
him. ‘Thus men beheld him, and thus he spoke 
to them—mien, to whom this one thing had always 
been lacking: God had not been to them all that 
God might be. To them religion was deficient, 
for God the reality had never come forth upon 
them in clearness and power, to make his im- 
pression on heart and life. They had not been 
overshadowed by the great reality, or lifted into 
high religion by the strong drawing of the living 
God. Groping after the divine fact, they had 
found it only in some partial way that disappointed 
even more than it satisfied their needs. What 
they wanted was a mastering sense of the God 


that is, and as he is: and this is what men want 


to this day, who have not learned it from Jesus 
Christ. Now came the revelation, the sending 
forth into heart and life of the spiritual power of 
God the reality. ‘See him,’ says Jesus: ‘ Behold 
him holy, awful, glorious. But he is your Father. 
The all-holy God loves you, and hates your sin. 
All his desire for you is that you may be right, 
and fulfil yourselves in the right life, children in 
his family. He loves you with the only love that 
can break or melt the heart, the love of sacrifice. 
His heart bends to you, he bears your burdens 
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and your sins, he loves you with a love of which 
the most self-sacrificing love you ever saw on 
earth is but an illustration. Trust him, live with 
him, fill your whole soul and life with the glad 
sense of his presence and his care: and he will 
make all things new. He will command your 
most honourable devotion, call out all your man- 
liest powers, claim your noblest loyalty, and make 
you alive with life that will thrill within you as 
life eternal. He will make you hate evil, love 
your fellow men, help every good cause, and live 
the life of contagious spiritual health among men. 
You may live for him, and suffer for him, and die 
for him, and be thankful for the call to die for so 
high a Name! 

This, in the life and death of Jesus, was not 
cool teaching, but impassioned and passion-moving 
utterance. It was utterance of truth in the form 
of power. It would be possible to formulate this 
utterance about God into a doctrine for the in- 
tellect—and indeed some formulation of it was 
necessary, and sure to be made: but Jesus gave 
it as revelation for the heart and impulse for 
the whole being. He revealed God to be loved 
and lived with, God to be acted upon, God to be 
all that God can be to men. 


The Great Supper. 


Luke xiv. 16,—‘ A certain man made a great supper.’ 


THE identity of the parable of the Great Supper 
with that of the Marriage of the King’s son, given 
in Mt. xxii. 1-14, has been much discussed. It is 
probable, however, that they are separate parables, 
not different versions of the same one, and that 
they belong to different epochs of our Lord’s minis- 
try. The parable of the Great Supper was pro- 
bably spoken at an earlier period, when a position 
of decided antagonism had not yet been assumed 
by the Pharisees. The parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s son is a comment on an attempt to 
arrest Christ, and dates from about the time when 
the hatred of the rulers could be satisfied with 
nothing short of His death. 


1. We all know the story of the parable. A 
great feast is prepared; invitations have been sent 
out. At supper time the host, in accordance with 
custom, sends his servant the ‘ vocator’ to call the 


1W.N. Clarke, Immortality, roo. 
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guests. 
remains in the East.. Canon Tristram, in Eastern 


This custom of reminding guests still 


Customs, says that to omit the second, summons - 


would be ‘a grievous breach of etiquette, equiva- 


lent to cancelling the previous and more general 


notification. To refuse the second summons would — 


be an insult, which is equivalent among the Arab 
tribes to a declaration of war.’ 

{ It was fixed that at the end of August, the 
Ameen-ad-Dowlah, or second vizier, was to give 


an entertainment to the ambassador and suite; — 
and on the day appointed, as is usual in Persia, a__ 


messenger came to us about 5 o'clock in the even- 
ing, to bid us to the feast, in strict accordance 
with the Scripture narrative.* 


Even if the double invitation, as some have | 


argued, is not customary on a large scale in the 


East, it was an undoubted fact in the spiritual — 


history of the Jews, and it is an undoubted fact 
in our spiritual sphere to-day. The Jewish people 


were first invited by the prophets to participa- | 


tion in the blessings of the Kingdom, and then 
when the hour of fulfilment came, and the King- 
dom was at hand, Jesus, as God’s Servant, 


appeared, and cried, ‘Come to the feast long | 


promised, and now ready.’ 

Christ’s view of the past course of revelation 
was that it was all preparative to Himself and His 
gifts. 


The whole past ages of Israel’s history— _ 


during which law and sacrifice and prophecy had _ 


been aiming to make men ready to receive the 


kingdom—was the preparation, the first call. 


2. The double call is an undoubted fact in all 
spiritual life. There is a general invitation which 
comes to all who hear the Gospel. 
every Sabbath brings it; it is repeated in every 
sermon; it comes to us in the reading of the 
Bible; it is repeated in the lives of Christians, and 


‘The dawn of 


in the religious institutions by which we are sur- — 


rounded. And to this invitation all consent. 


It is | 


easy to agree that it is a good thing to be a | 
Christian, and all intend some time or other to | 


become Christians. But then comes the second 
and particular invitation, ‘ Will you now become 
a Christian?’ 

The second invitation comes in many forms, 
but in whatever form it comes it is always the 


same in its nature—it is a challenge to turn con-_ 


? Morier, Second Journey through Persia. 
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viction into action; no longer to admire Christ | 


and approve of Christianity from a distance, but 


to elose with Christ, and to join the ranks of the | 


soldiers of Christianity. Sometimes the call comes 
to those who are already known to the world as 
professing Christians. And these are the first to 
admit, when the second call comes, how imperfect 
has been their service, how feeble their love. 

§ Dr. Thomas Chalmers, that Scottish saint of 


last century, in a letter to his brother thus des- | 


cribes such a spiritual crisis in his life. 

“I stated to you that the effect of a very long 
confinement, about ten years ago, upon myself 
was to inspire me with a set of very strenuous 
resolutions, under which I wrote a journal, and 
made many a laborious effort to elevate my prac- 
tice to the standard of the Divine requirements. 
During this course, however, I got little satisfac- 
tion and felt no repose. I remember that some- 


where about the year 1811 I had a Wilberforce’s © 


View put into my hands, and as I got on in reading 


it, felt myself on the eve of a great revolution in all | 


my opinions about Christianity. I am now most 
thoroughly of opinion, and it is an opinion 
founded on experience, that on the system 
‘of “Do this and live,” no peace, and even 
no true and worthy obedience, can ever be 
attained. It is “‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’”’ When this belief 
enters the heart, joy and confidence enter along 
with it. 


never can a soul arrive at true or permanent rest 
in the pursuit of this object. The righteousness 


which by faith we put on secures our acceptance | 


with God, and secures our interest in His promises 
and gives us a part in those sanctifying influences 
by which we are enabled to do, with aid from 
on high, what we never can do without it. We 
look to God in a new light—we see Him as a 
reconciled Father: that love to Him which terror 
scares away re-enters the heart, and with a new 
principle and a new power, we become new creat- 
ures in Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

- This sudden apprehension and warm adoption 
‘into his life of principles so well known, upon 
which he had been nursed from his cradle, and 
which he had vaguely preached for years, was the 
turning-point in Chalmers’ career. The ambitious 
young mathematician, eager for work, finding no- 
lil. 5. A. 


‘The righteousness which we try to work | 
out for ourselves eludes our impotent grasp, and | 


thing that occupied his exuberant energies in the 


' career of a minister, and continually dreaming of 


fresh woods and pastures new, turned from all 
that tumultuous though innocent past with disgust, 
and flung himself with impetuosity unsubdued, 
though the current of its outflow was changed, 
into the occupations of a fisher of men, a devoted 
pastor and priest, having no thought but the saving 
of souls." 


3. There is something unnatural in this refusal 
to attend the feast. The parable describes what 
would never take place in actual life, and in this 
respect it is unlike the parables of our Lord in 
general, one of the principal charms of which is 
their naturalness. You have only to think of the 
Prodigal Son, or the Good Samaritan, or the 
Pharisee and the Publican, to realize how delight- 
fully natural they are. They belong to the 
region of the imagination, but the meaning is never 
forced, the incidents are never arbitrary. Now 
in this parable something is described which would 
never take place in real life. You would never 
hear of all the people who were invited to a 
feast with one consent excusing themselves. 

But this very unnaturalness is the most marked 
feature of the truthfulness of the parable, because 
it brings out this fact, that in religion people wil 
behave as they never behave in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

One would almost venture to say that there is 
a kind of law according to which the more valu- 
able a thing is the less men care to have it; or, 
to put it into more scientific language, the 
attraction of an object is in inverse ratio to its 
worth. Small things, transitory things, material 
things, everybody grasps at; and the number of 
graspers steadily decreases as you go up the scale 
in preciousness, until, when you reach the highest 
things of all, only the very few want them. 


4. ‘They all with one consent began to make 
excuse. All the reasons that are given come to 
one and the ‘same thing, namely, occupation with 
present interests, duties, possessions, or affections. 
There are differences in the excuses, which not only 
are helps to the vividness of the narrative, but also 
express differences in the speakers. One man is 
a shade more polite than the others. He puts 


1 Mrs. Oliphant, Thomas Chalmers, 43. 
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his refusal on the ground of necessity. He ‘must,’ 
and so he courteously prays that he may be held 
excused. The second is not quite so polite; but 
still there is a touch of courtesy about him too. 
He does not pretend necessity as his friend 
had done, but he simply says, ‘I am going’; 
that is not quite so courteous as the former, but 
still he begs to be excused. The last man thinks 
that he has such an undeniable reason that he may 
be as brusque as he likes, and so he says, “I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come, and 
I do not make any apologies.’ So, with varying 
degrees of apparent recognition of the claim of host 
and feast, the ground of refusal is set forth as 
possession in two cases, and as affection in the 
third; and these so fill the men’s hearts and minds 
that they have no time to attend to the call that 
summons them to the feast. 

The parable of the Great Supper is a parable 
on the danger of preoccupation. The three men 
who made excuse were preoccupied, the first with 
the wealth which he had made, the second with the 
wealth which he was making, the third with the 
home-life on which he was entering. “The claims 
of the higher life upon us are often inconvenient. 
‘They are an interruption of social life, of business 
life, of private life. They interfere with pleasure 
and interest and leisure. Take what one of our 
own poets has said: ‘’ The world is too much with 
us. What could be more simple, and what more 
true? It only restates that which Jesus sought 
again and again to prove: ‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone’; ‘the life is more than meat’ 
“a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth’; ‘what shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’ ‘The field, and the oxen, 
and the newly-married wife—what are they but 
types of the excuses which men still make, excuses 
on the ground of cares and interests and ties and 
engagements which take up their whole time? 
The claims of the spiritual life upon us we do not 
dispute—we only evade them. ‘The world is too 
much with us.’ 


5. “Then the master of the house, being angry, 
said to his servant, Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city.’ The Pharisees had set 
aside the invitation. Others, however, more con- 
sciously needy, were already responding to it. 


386 


Jerusalem had its social and religious outcasts, 
that large element of the population usually 
spoken of as publicans and sinners; and these, 
represented by the poor, the blind, the maimed, 
and the halt, were crowding in to fill the gospel | 
feast. Before long a third class would be 
invited. Cheered at the result of his labours in. 
the streets and lanes of the city, the servant comes, 
to report his success, and seems to express his, 
willingness to be employed again in inviting yet. 
more guests. ‘ Lord, it is done as thou hast com-, 
manded,’ he says, ‘and yet there is room.’ So 
he is sent this time outside the city to scour the 
highways and search beneath the hedges for any 
aliens and strangers who might be found there. 
This represents the carrying of the gospel to the | 
Gentiles. 


The outer world of the Gentiles was to i | 
from the midst of its darkness, the light which was 
to leave the Jew unconvinced by its brightness. 
All the detail of the story, the anger of the host, 
the obstinate vindictiveness of wounded feeling, 
which will see to it that no room is left at the 
feast for the original guests if, as is possible, they 
may repent of the rudeness of their refusal—all 
that, as is usual in our Lord’s parables, is but the 
accidental verisimilitude of the story as a story. 
It has no part in the application. It belongs to 
the probable character of the imagined master of 
the feast, not to the real character of the Eternal. 
Father of men, to whom in the application He. 
points. It is not the anger of God that has. 
rejected the Jew. It is no vindictiveness of God 
that will shut him out for ever from the feast he 
has declined. It is his own spiritual obtuseness . 
and pride. ‘That is the only thing that can deny 
a place to any human soul at the table of God. | 

We should be probing the meaning of the 
parable too critically if we inferred that it was 
only on the refusal of the bidden guests that room 
was found for others; that the Gentile world. 
was admitted into covenant with God solely in» 
consequence of the apostasy of the Jews. Surely 
in the great and beneficent designs of God there) 
was from the beginning present to His mind the 
gradual extension of his Kingdom over the hearts 
of men. ? 


¢ 
{ 
And as we gaze, 


Fa : 


6. ‘ And yet there is room.’ 
the human horizon broadens to the view. 
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beyond the city walls, far beyond the bounds of 
Church and sect, we see a great multitude, that 
no man can number, of all kingdoms, and nations, 
and ages, and tongues. We see them, a strange | 
and nameless band, hurrying in at the summons | 
to the feast, and the portals of the heavenly man- | 
sion are flung open wide to welcome the guests 


of God. 


jy 
Bring me to see, Lord, bring me yet to see 
Those nations of Thy glory and Thy grace 
Who splendid in Thy splendour worship Thee. | 
Light in all eyes, content in every face, 
Raptures and voices one while manifold, 
Love and are well-beloved the ransomed race : 
Great mitred priests, great kings in crowns of gold, 
_. Patriarchs who head the army of their sons, 
Matrons and mothers by their own extolled, 
Wise and most harmless holy little ones, 
| Virgins who, making merry, lead the dance, 
Full-breathed victorious racers from all runs, 
Home-comers out of every change and chance, 
Hermits restored to social neighbourhood, 
_ Aspects which reproduce One Countenance, 
Life-losers with their losses all made good, 
All blessed hungry and athirst sufficed, 
All who bore crosses round the Holy Rood, 
Friends, brethren, sisters, of Lord Jesus Christ.’ ? 


| The Invitation to the Supper. 


‘Luke xiv. 17.—‘ Come ; for all things are now ready.’ 


1. Tue kingdom of God is here described as a | 
supper. Now it,is, of course, quite true that — 
supper is an evening meal—it is the last meal of | 
the day. And some have thought there was a 
hint i in that of the final nature of the gospel-call : 

as if God, who had fed the world with many an 
earl'er banquet, closed His provision for the 
world’s day with Jesus. But it is better and safer 
to remember that this meal called supper was the 
mr orcinal meal. It was the chief hour for appeas- 
in henger; it was the chosen time of fellowship 
an” And all these features of the supper- 
oh “> idealized long since in psalm and prophecy, 
mo ‘to it very expressive for our Lord of the 
a and varied blessings of His_ Kingdom. Had 


Festa 


H »o* come to satisfy men’s cravings; to bring 
| thet “o a knowledge of His Father? Had He 
‘ Christina G. Rossetti. | 
38 


a 


—), tainment of His 


thing thou art wanting. 


| invading foes. 


not said, ‘Come unto me... and I will give 
you rest’? Was He not often speaking of His 
joy? It was such things that were symbolized 
for Christ under this figure of the gospel supper 
Neither the mustard-seed nor yet the hidden 
treasure more truly and fully conveyed the mess- 
age of God’s grace than did the great supper of 
our parable. 


2. When Christ begins to think of what He 


_has come to do and what He has come to bring, 


He expresses it all under the imagery of a great 


| feast with a table laden with provisions—absol- 


utely nothing lacking for the enjoyment and enter- 
guests. Jesus of Nazareth, 
Divine as He was, knowing men as He did, com- 
prehending their necessities, knowing His own 
resources, said to everyone whom He met, ‘ I offer 
thee a great feast. At My table there is every- 
Come, for all things 
are now ready!’ 

Christ has absolute confidence that He can meet 
all our needs. And He ‘ knew what was in man.’ 
He watched the internal workings of human 
kind as we might watch the internal workings of 
bees in a glass hive. He knew everything. He 
knew our basal necessities, our primary instincts, 
our cravings, our appalling perversion. He knew 
the faculties that were broken like trees stricken 

lightning. He knew the devastated graces 
that were like beautiful gardens trampled by 
He knew the hopes that were 
withering like blossoms in fiercest drought. And 
knowing all, knowing it perfectly, exactly, with 
nothing overlooked, knowing our profound neces- 
sity, He said, ‘Come; for all things are now 
ready! At My table there is much, and to spare.’ 
He knew all the petrifying religious conventional- 
ities that lay like cold fossils on the hard hearts of 
the Pharisees. He knew all the ingenious devilry 
that worked day and night in the brain of Judas 
Iscariot. Because He knew all this He said, I 
can meet it. He knew what was in man, and, 
knowing it, He said, ‘Come; for all things are 
now ready.’ 

4 The teaching of Christ, paradoxical as it must 
at first have sounded, was yet based on a surer 
knowledge of human nature than human nature 
itself possessed. ‘ He needed not that any should 
testify concerning man, for He Himself knew 
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what was in man,’ in a way which man, till then, 
did not. 
fitting in with what we know of human nature, 
but as having told human nature things about 
itself which it had never discovered, and having 
made it believe them in spite of itself. And to be 
human in that sense is to be superhuman : 
inner knowledge of the thing created could only 
come from the side of the Creator. 


3. What kind cf things are ready on His table? 
(1) Here is one: ‘I am come that ye might 
have life, and that ye might have it abundantly.’ 


Is that one of the things? Yes. Is it now ready | 
for the guest? It is now ready. Can I receive 
it? I can receive it now. What is this 
gift of life? It is the gift of a restored 


relationship with God. 
renewed communion between Father and child. 
Indeed, our Lord never applies the word ‘ life’ to 
anything else. 


Christianity is human, not merely as | 


such | 


| through 


the power of the transfigured life. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.’ And as we find new light upon God. 
we find light upon the old road. If we have light 
upon our Father, we shall certainly have light, 
upon common duty. 


All things most excellent | 


_ Are likened unto thee, excellent thing! | 


_ Yea, he who from the Father forth was sent, 


It is the vitality of a | 
| To show, 


When the gift of life is received—not by any | 


effort on our 
grace—does anything happen? Does it 
any difference? Will anybody know it? I 
remember, says Dr. Jowett,? an experiment that 
we used to try at school in my boyhood. <A 
candle flame was put under a bell glass. We 


part but purely as a gift of His | 
make | 


boys watched the flame burn lower and lower | 


as the capital of the oxygen was spent, until it 
was exhausted and the flame died out. Usually 
the teacher’s plan when the flame was just flick- 
ering and dying out was to lift the bell glass and 
let in the oxygenating air, so that the flame was 
immediately vitalized. The Lord Jesus Christ 
finds us in a sort of bell glass imprisonment. 
He lets in His blessed oxygenating air and the 
vitality of our lives is renewed and restored. We 
begin to burn with purpose and ardour. 

(2) Light must surely be among the supreme 
excellencies and delicacies of His table. 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light.’ First life, then light. 
First communion, then radiance. First fellowship 
with a dynamic, then the shining. 
of the things that are ready. Light upon what? 
In the first place, light upon God. God lit up, 
so that we see His face. We begin to see Him 

1 E. A. Burroughs, The Valley of Decision,’210. 

2 In The Homiletic Review, \xxxii. 235. 


‘He. 


Light is one | 
| flows in merriment and song. When his father 


health, the feeling fit of the athlete. 


| Informing chaos, to a pure sunshine! + | 


true gaiety as he tells his old companions that 
_he is thinking of taking a wife, more beautiful, 


Came like a lamp, to bring, 
Across the winds and wastes of night, 
The everlasting light. 


_ Hail, Word of God, the telling of his thought ll 
_ Hail, Light of God, the making-visible ! 


| 
Hail, far-transcending glory brought 

In human form with man to dwell— | 
Thy dazzling gone; thy power not less ‘| 
irradiate, and bless; 

The gathering of the primal rays divine 


(3) Another of the supreme gifts of Jesus Christ 
is the gift of joy. ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might remain in you, and 
that your joy might be full.’ Life—light—joy- 
It is not the joy of ecstasy. You do not find. 
many people who have the consciousness of ecstasy. 
It is not so much ecstasy as a glow—the glow of 
Too much 
ecstasy is not good for _ It is a verg 
wearing and exhausting thing. Exciting emotions 
frequently lead to enervation and weakness. But, 
says the Bible, the joy of the Lord is your 
strength. : 

4] Francis, when he made his great surrender, 
did it without whining. There is a note of 


us. 


more rich, more pure than they could ever 
imagine, and that wife was the Lady Poverty, to, 
whom he was thenceforth wedded. | 

Hardships dogged his steps, troubles many and 


_ varied befell him, but through them all he pos-) 


sessed that fullness of spiritual life which over- 


had cast him off utterly, and was bent on his 


on a cold afternoon in March. 


Snow lay on the 


- 1 George Macdonald. 
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mountain, and drifted into the wood. His feet 
were bare, and only a coarse garment covered 
him. But he was singing with all his might, 
for on the breast of his tunic he had drawn a 
cross in chalk, the badge of a Master whose 
service is perfect freedom from earthly care. 

Francis could not endure the grimaces of false 
piety, the moroseness and disfigurement of face 
which characterize the Pharisees and the half- 
converted. He actually counted mirth and joy 
in the number of religious duties. Not without 
reason has it been said that ‘the word “ joy”’ 
perhaps that which comes most often to the pen 
of the Franciscan authors’; that ‘in the history 
of the early Franciscan missions there are bursts 
of laughter which ring out high and clear.’ * 

. (4) And now Peace. ‘My peace I give unto 
you.’ He gives His peace because He gives Him- 
self; and in the bestowal of His life He bestows, in 
so far as we possess the gift, the qualities and attri- 
butes of that life. His peace is inseparable from 
His presence. It comes with Him, like an atmos- 
phere; it is never where He is not. And Christ 
gives; men can only wish. ‘ Peace be unto you’ 
comes from many a lip, and is addressed to many 
an ear, unfulfilled. Christ says ‘ peace,’ and His 
word is a conveyance. That which the world 
wishes Christ gives. 

Life, Light, Joy, Peace. All of them are 
His gifts and the table is laden to overflowing. 
‘Come; for all things are now ready.’ 
os ae 

The Invitaticn Refused. 


Luke xiv. r8.—‘ And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse,’ 


is 


2 


| 
Axi of them! 


for honourable distinction, endowed with the privi- 
lege of the great Lord’s familiar friendship, had 
alsified its prerogative, had disdained the con- 
idence reposed in it! ‘All at once began to 
ake excuses.’ 
vffront. And yet each individual of the class 
had done what he did in ignorance of what the 
thers were doing. For they were all of ‘one 
consent ’—one would suppose—not by willing 
precmean so. much as by unwitting identity of 


de Flew, Saints of Yesterday, 108. 


As a united act it became a public | 


conduct. It was not aconcerted plot to dishonour 
the splendid feast, but each by himself arrived at 
the conclusion that he, at least, ought to be let 
off, whatever the others were. Each is absorbed 
in some matter of private personal importance, his 
excuse is no fictitious one caught up at hazard. 

“The first said, I have bought a field and must 
needs go and see it: I pray thee have me excused. 
And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said, I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.’ The common 
word describing all these things the word 
“excuse.” The Greek itself is suggestive. Trans- 
lated literally it means ‘ to beg off,’ and our own 
word (and our use of it) is a singularly apt and 
accurate translation of the Greek word. What 
is an excuse? ‘That from which all reason is 
absent. 


is 


The excuse offered by each of the guests was 
the breach of an engagement. ‘They had pro- 
mised to do something, and they did not do it, 
because they did not want to do it. They broke 
their word. We do not think half enough about 
the simple Christian duty of keeping engagements. 
Our word, when once it is given, should be our 
bond. Nothing, or scarcely anything, should be 
allowed to come in the way of our doing what we 
have undertaken to do. There was a King of 


_ England whose lifelong motto was Pactum Serva 


—‘ Be true to your plighted word.’ 

‘| People promise to go with you to a certain 
place, and then at the last moment put you off 
on the most frivolous pretext, or sometimes with- 
out so much as even the semblance of a pretext. 


: | People promise to come to your house, it may be 
That is what makes it so bad. | 


A whole class of people in high position, set apart , 


to tea, to lunch, or to dinner, and then write or 
telegraph saying they are sorry they cannot come— 
which is a double lie, for the sorrow is as ficti- 
tious as the inability. Sometimes the cause is 
a slight inconvenience, an inconsiderable prefer- 
ence, or even a trifling reluctance. Sometimes 
they have received what they are pleased to regard 
as a superior invitation, and, immediately wishing 
to embrace the new opportunity, are mean enough 
to throw over with the best grace they can, that 
is to say, with the most plausible untruth, that 
to which they are already committed. It is 
surely an unpardonable fault, for, while refusing 
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to recognize any claims but those of self, it strikes 
at the very root of society. In all social inter- 
course men must be able to depend on their 
fellows, or such intercourse becomes impossible.* 


2. How common it is to make excuses! In 
the great allegory with which the Book of Gen- 
esis opens, in which is summed up the story of 
the Fall, this characteristic comes out with perfect 
directness and simplicity. The tragedy is com- 
pleted, and sin has entered into the world; and at 
once the man excuses himself by throwing the 
blame on the woman, while the woman if turn 
throws the blame on the tempter. The silence 
in which these excuses are passed by is more im- 
pressive than any condemnation could be. 


Adam, when God to Eden came 
And told the man his sin and fate; 


Would shift the burthen of the blame: 
“The woman tempted, and I ate.’ 


And Aaron, who, at Jews’ desire, 

A molten god with tool would mould, 
Said, ‘Rings I cast upon the fire, 

And lo! came forth this calf of gold! ’? 


3. The excuses made by the invited guests were 
all of things in themselves legitimate. ‘They were 
pride of possession. ‘I have bought a piece of 
ground.’ Attention to business. ‘I have bought 
oxen, and I must go to prove them.’ ‘The claims 
of another affection. ‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come.’ None of the in- 
terests is evil—they are all good. It is highly 
desirable that men should own land, and that 
farmers should purchase oxen, and that young 
men should marry wives and be devoted to them. 
It was not as if one had said, ‘I am planning to go 
out and get drunk to-night—I pray thee have me 
excused ! ’ 

It was not a series of crimes which led to the 
moral failure of the men in the story—it was 
their preoccupation with interests entirely legi- 
timate which crowded out that which was of 
supreme importance. 


4. Let us look at the excuses in more detail. 
(1) The first is the excuse of a man who is 


1S. E. Cottan, in Ch. of Eng. Pulpit, \xi. 520. 
2 F. Cornish, Week by Week, 63. 


swe 


| essentially self-seeking. 


getting on in the world. He has made some money, 
he is able to speculate in land. It is his fin- 
ancial success that is the cause of his spiritual: 
failure. How common an experience that is! 
We have all, perhaps, known somebody who was 
reverent and devout so long as he was not part- 
icularly well off. Then he became rich, God 
prospered him, and he forgot God. 

4 I remember one time being on a railway atl | 
in the boom days, and there were two prospective 
cities sixteen miles apart, and we were going from 
one to the other. Two real-estate dealers boarded 
the car and were very enthusiastically discussing 
the values of real estate, praising one town and 
running down the other. 

I said: ‘Gentlemen, judging men by their 
actions, there are many who would rather have the 
cash down in this world than a promise of a home 
in heaven.’ 

And one man on the car looked up and smiled, 
and said: ‘ Stranger, that represents me; I would 
rather have the cash down in this world than the 
promise of a home in the other world.’ 

(2) The second excuse is that of the man of 
business. The guest in this parable was a first- 
rate man of business. He had made a purchase. 
Was it a good one or not? Were the five yoke 
of oxen as strong and sound and as fit for plough- 
ing as they had been warranted to be? So far 
all this was right enough. Business is business. 
It is an absorbing interest, it demands .a large 
sacrifice of time and thought. It is the source of 
civic prosperity. It is the bond of union among 
the peoples of the world. 

But there is always a danger that business may 
sap the springs of spirituality. For business is 
It lends itself only too 
easily to rules and practices widely alien to the 
laws of Jesus Christ. ‘A good. name is rather 
to be chosen than riches’ is the motto inscribed 
upon the dome of the Royal Exchange in Man- 
chester. But there is a worldly, material habit of 
mind which is sometimes at least the outcome of 
money-making. 

{ The famous words of Darwin should be taken 
to heart by those who feel that they are giving 
their exclusive affection to the work of their lives, 
however important and honourable that may be. 
‘Up to the age of thirty,’ he says, ‘or beyond it, 
1W.H. Book, The Columbus Tabernacle’Sermons, 35. 
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poetry of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, 
Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, 
gave me great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy 
I took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially 
‘in the historical plays. . . . Pictures gave me con- 
siderable, and music very great, delight. But 
now for many years I cannot endure to read a line 
of poetry. I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, 
jand found it so intolerably dull that it naus- 
-eated me. I have also lost my taste for pictures 
or music. . . . I retain some taste for fine scenery, 
but it does not cause me the exquisite delight which 
it formerly did. . . . My mind seems to have be- 
come a kind of machine for grinding general laws 
out of large collections of facts. . . . If I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at 
least once every week; for perhaps the parts of 
my brain now atrophied would thus have been 
/ kept active through use. ‘The loss of these tastes 
is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injur- 
ious to the intellect and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part 
of our nature.’ ? 

4‘ Born a man and died a grocer ’—some such 

.epigram would be but too truthful a summary of 
many a life-story.” 

(3) There is yet a third guest in the parable. 
He is the man who has just entered upon the 
matrimonial state. ‘You cannot expect me to 
go to church during my honeymoon ’ is his answer. 
Why not? It happens too often that the ties of 
family life are pleaded as excuses for neglecting 
some plain duty or for doing something that is 
undeniably wrong. ie 

It is told of Bishop Selwyn, the first Bishop 

‘of New Zealand, that he made his bride give him 
a promise on the eve of their wedding-day not to 
‘stand in the way of his undertaking any duty 
at home or abroad which might be laid upon him 
by the Church. ‘There may be wives who, for 
domestic or other reasons, have lowered the high 
ideals of their husbands. There are, certainly, 
husbands who have sought to lay the blame of 
their lowered ideals on their wives; they have 
urged that it was impossible for them on their 
wives’ account to render services which on their 
own account they did not wish or mean to render. 
; _! Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 100. 
_ 2J. E Macfadyen, The City with Foundations, 215. 


“I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come. But if any life upon earth needs the 
motive of religion, it is the domestic life, with its 
responsibilities and opportunities, with its intimate 
ties of affection and obligation, with its myster- 
ious adumbration of the awful and sacred bond 


between Christ and His Church. 


5. The world had captured these men, but this 
need not have been so. It was obviously to men 
living in the world—occupied with the business 
of buying and selling—that the royal invitation 
came. The fact that they were practical and 
busy men did not render it impossible for that 
invitation to be given; it need not, therefore, have 
made it impossible to accept. “There was, perhaps, 
some tendency in the early Church to suppose 
that unless a man cut away all the ties and relation- 
ships that bound him to the world, he could not 
be a really sincere Christian; that a Christian 
must live outside the ordinary conditions of life; 
that, in a word, external circumstances—a pro- 
fession, the fact of slavery, even marriage itself— 
might carry with them something fatal to disciple- 
ship. Against this dangerous distinction of the 
secular and the sacred we find St. Paul asserting 
a great and new principle—that every man was 
“to abide in the same calling (or occupation) where- 
in he was called (or converted).’ The work of 
Christianity, he meant, is not to alter the circum- 
stances of life, but, taking them as they are, to 
infuse into them a new spirit. And it is this 
spirit, therefore, that makes the life Christian 
or not Christian. The surroundings of a man’s 
life—his rank or position, his wealth or poverty, 
the work he does, the profession he follows, the 
class of people with whom he is brought into con- 
tact—all these are matters of indifference. 

No path and no pursuit—unless the spirit of it 
is essentially bad in itself—can possibly exclude 
the opportunity »f the Christian. In the most 
unexpected corners beautiful characters appear, 
like the blue ‘soldanelle’ on the edge of the 
Alpine snows, stirring the heart with a sudden 
reverence and wonder. 

The call to us is not to abandon the duties of 
social life, not to throw away our individuality in 
monastic self-effacement; it is to give our best, to 
join in the Divine fellowship, to confess the claims 
of God in the trust of possessions of property or 
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talent, powers of mind or body, and home relation- 
ships. 


Hindrances to the Acceptance of Christ. 


Luke xiv, 18.—‘ They all with one consent began to 
make excuse.’ 


Wuar are the commonest hindrances that pre- | 


vent men accepting Christ? 

1. The radical, initial hindrance is, of course, 
simple indifference to His offers. A strong swim- 
mer, floating with perfect enjoyment in deep 
water, necessarily disregards the lifebelt that is 


flung to him. As our Lord Himself said, they that |? pea 
are whole have no need of a physician; and they | father’s reply was, ‘They don’t let Him in, be- 


who think themselves whole necessarily neglect His 


offers. If there is no sense of sin, no feeling of 
being stained, no pain or uneasiness at being sep- 
arated in spirit from Him in whom we live, then 
there will and can be no response to Christ’s offers. 
{ Religious indifference . .. is barren sand. 
Stubborn spirits, hearts seared with social drought, 
are closer and more certain allies for us than those 
who, dry by nature, and shaking in the wind, con- 
stitute the barren downs of modern society.* 


We heard his footfall on the vacant stair 
The whole night long. We lay awake in bed 
And heard him climb ;—but those who slept in- 
stead 
Smiled and assured us that he was not there. 
We had our own important things to care 
About—place, profit and the daily bread; 
And then the street so thundered in one’s 
Néad enone 
And often life’s a commonplace affair ! 
Yet then we heard him !—we not they were right : 
We heard him—Yes! tho’ now we sleep by 
night 
Almost as soundly as we sleep by day, 
We waked, we heard him, heard—and nothing 
MOLE...) 
For we, inert as they who heard not, lay 
Damned and dishonoured as he passed our 
door ! ? 


2. Indifference may become repugnance. There 
may be a perverted will. The late Hugh Price 
Hughes tells how, after he had conducted a reli- 


A. Cieszkowski, The Desire of all Nations, 249. 
2G. C. Lodge, Poems and Dramas, 152. 


gious service, a lady, entering the vestry of the 


church, said to him that whilst she could find no 
fault either with the truth preached or with the 
appeals made, she was constrained in simple hon- 


esty to confess that she did not want to become © 


a Christian. 

§ When Holman Hunt’s picture ‘ The Light of 
the World’ was thrown upon the screen at a large 
gathering of working-class folks, in one of the big 
cities of England, a son, sitting beside his father, 
and very deeply moved, whispered to him this 
question, ‘ Why don’t they let Him in?’ On the 


boy’s repetition of the question, after a while the | 
y p ) 


cause they don’t want to.’ 

And they do not want to let Him in because 
they cherish misconceptions as to the life to which 
Christ calls them. THe life to which He calls is 
often conceived as a condition full of restrictions, 
and one in which the pulse of life beats feebly 
and slowly. 

It is admitted that religion does put restraints 
upon us; but so does nature. ‘There is not a 
desire or an appetite to be exercised towards 
earthly things that is not under restraint. Is 
there no limitation to the gratification of the appe- 
tite? Is there none to the passion for self-agrand- 
izement? Is it not a fact that in every part of 
our being restraints are experienced? Think of 
the laws to which we are subject, the grip of which 
we cannot shake off. Since there are restraints 


imposed upon us by nature, is it unreasonable that | 


religion should also have its restraints? The 
restraints God has put upon men are the restraints 
of love. He would not have men hurt in either 
body or soul.? 

To desire fullness of life, intense and varied, is 
natural and right. And it can be fulfilled only 
in the Christian life. Christ’s own words are: 
“T am come that they might have life ’"—and some- 
thing over, He says; life with an inexhaustible 
margin to it. Apart from Him a man may no 
doubt amass a fortune, may make a career for him- 
self, but he can know nothing of the joy, the 
strength, the liberty, the hope of that life which 
the loving God would convey to His children. 
The life that such a man lives is as different from 
the life that he might be living as life in an 
Arctic winter differs from life in a southern sum- 
mer. 
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A plant may no doubt live in a cellar, but — 
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it has a very different life if you take it out to 
the open air and the sunshine. Life apart from 
Christ is really life in a cellar, gloomy, contracted, 
fruitless, a dying life. Fellowship with Christ is 


the one and only means of reaching the highest | 
| from the traditional beliefs of Christendom is well- 


and becoming all we are meant to be. 


3. Another hindrance arises from the miscon- | 


ception which thinks of religion as solely concerned 
about the life to come and as scarcely proposing to 


bring any light or strength into our present daily | 
life. A man says: ‘I have occupations and | 
duties now which engage my whole attention, | 
which demand my whole strength; and if there | 


is another world, the best preparation that I can 
eke for it is to do thoroughly well the duties of 
the present.’ It is perfectly true that the best 
preparation any man can make for the future life 
is to do thoroughly well the duties of the present. 
But after all the whole question remains, What 
are the duties of the present? If Christ is to be 
trusted, our very first duty is to believe in Him. 
This being omitted, all our energy is spent in 
-Yain; we are running in a direction from which 
we must retrace our steps. If there is a God, 
then, it is not merely in the future, it is now that 
we have relations with and duties to Him. 
He be such a God as Christ revealed, a God with 
us in perfect love, then plainly our whole life 
must be coloured and influenced by His presence. 
God is as much in this world as in any possible 
world, and, if so, our life must be, not a secular, 
but a godly, life; the life we live can be lived well 
only in true and frank fellowship with God. 


-are commoner, than to find men who have been 
counted successful lamenting at last that they have 
‘spent their life laboriously doing nothing. From 
this disastrous termination Christ saves every 
‘man. ‘To every man He opens a career. 
Kingdom there*is no such thing as a wasted life. 


4. Another very common hindrance is that 
which’ results from difficulties of belief. The 
young man is conscious that his opinions do not 
square with any Confession of Faith ever issued 
in Christendom. He cannot accept all that the 
Bible declares to be true; the Old Testament 
miracles bewilder him; he is doubtful about 
‘many doctrines which are considered to be de- 


= lee 


In His | 


rived from the New Testament. In such a state 
of mind he thinks it would be hypocritical to 
listen to the offers of Christ and to think of 
responding to them. What is to be done? 

(1) First make quite sure that your divergence 


founded. 

W. Watson, in The Unknown God, says he 
does not and never will believe in the God of 
the Hebrews. 


Not him that with fantastic boasts 

A sombre people dreamed they knew ; 

The mere barbaric God of Hosts 

That edged their sword, and braced their thew : 
A God, they pitted ’gainst a swarm 

Of neighbour Gods less vast of arm. 


We are not asked to believe in the God who is 
delineated in these words. There is no such 
God known in the Old Testament, not even in 


| the Book of Judges, so dashed with tears and blood- 


If | 


| shed. The God of the Hebrews is the one living 


and true God; the Maker of Heaven and of 
Earth, of Man and of all things; the Creator, 
Sustainer, and Judge of the whole world. He 
is a God of tenderest Mercy, and brooding Love. 

(2) In the second place, bear in mind that it is 
not the acceptance of certain propositions that 


_ Christ ever requires of any man, but wholly an- 
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other thing—personal allegiance. The question 
is not whether we can believe all that other people 
have said about Christ, or all that they tell us 


| it is imperative to believe about Him; but whether 
| we can accept Him personally as our Ideal, our 
Few things are sadder, yet surely few things | 


Redeemer. His one word is, ‘ Follow me.’ He 
does not ask how much of this or that Confession 
we have been able to believe. He does not demand 
that we shall have this or that view about miracles, 
or the Atonement, or Inspiration. What He does 
demand is that we shall give ourselves to Him. 

§’ Darwin, the Higher Criticism, the bewilder- 
ing questions of belief and doubt debated in the 
public press, intervene to keep men aloof from 
the Christian career; they often create a dumb 
sense of uncertainty or a critical ‘detachment of 
mind regarding the old faith, When a man be- 
gins to think, he finds the assertions of the Scrip- 
tures very extraordinary and almost staggering. 
But the person of Christ rises transcendant above 
them. ‘That One Face, far from vanish, rather 
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grows.’ That vision of goodness still strikes its 
path of life through all these intellectual dust- 
clouds and carries its own conviction to our soul’s 
sight. Somehow Christ lives on irrespective of 
the ephemeral questions of successive ages, still 
speaks to us in the language of our hearts, still 


calls us to forsake our sins and ourselves and | 


follow the Christ-life. Something in us is an ally 
of! His, answering His appeal as deep answers 
deep. We know, under all our dialectics, that 
we need not wait to solve all problems—doubt 
itself fails to solve them—before we rise up and 
live the life of His disciples.* 


I have a life with Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 


Of this and that book’s date? 


I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait till science give 


All doubts a full reply. 


Nay, rather, while the sea of doubt 

Is raging wildly round about, 

Questioning of life and death and sin; 
Let me but creep within Tal 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 

Take but the lowest seat, 

And hear Thine awful voice repeat, 

In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet : 


‘Come unto Me, and rest; 
Believe Me, and be blest.’ ? 


Christ tells us that He came to found the 
Kingdom of God and of Righteousness, and only 
that man is justified in holding aloof from Him 
who can say that Christ does not lead to God and 
to righteousness. If any bid farewell to the 


Christian Faith after honestly giving it a fair | 


trial in doing and knowing, with all boldness it 
may be said that, of all his kind, he stands forth 
alone. 


Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny : 
Yea, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.3 

1R. E, Welsh, Man to Man, 188. 

? Principal Shairp. 

3 F.W. H. Myers. 
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| THE gospel is wide. The grace of God in Jesus 7 


| the feast. 


_and temporal, which is separated from the other 


A Wide Place. 


Luke xiv. 22.—‘ And yet there is room.’ 


Christ is most spacious and most accessible. 
Sounding down the long centuries and across the © 
broad earth, the word comes to us. ‘And yet 
there is room.’ A great multitude is seated at ~ 
Some are in the upper chamber of § 
heaven; some in the under chamber of the present ~ 


by the narrowest of partitions. Said one, ‘ We are © 
below stairs, and they above; théy in their holiday, © 
and we in our working-day clothes; they in har-~ 
bour, but we in the storm; they at rest, and we 
in the wilderness; they singing as crowned with || 
joy, we crying as crowned with thorns. But,’ | 
concluded that Puritan preacher—‘ but, I say, we | 
are all of one house, and are all children of One 

Father. And yet, and yet, there is room. 


1. For proof of it turn to the Giver of the ~ 
feast. | 

(1) There is room‘in the purpose of the Father. | 
Negatively, He willeth not that apy should perish. 
Positively, He wills that all men should be saved. — 
And there are no reserves whatsoever in the sum- 
mons He addresses to all to taste and see that He 
is good; for everybody it is a summons true and 
urgent and tender. And, in fact and experience, 
no one has ever been prevented by the Divine | 
decree from participating in the life, the liberty, 
and the love he sought. The opposite has always — 
been the case. When, in the old phrase, we began 
to ‘hanker after God,’ we discovered that God 
had long anticipated us, that already it was His 
intention to raise us from the dust and set us 
among the princes of His people, and that His 
fiat was one of mercy unspeakable. ‘Let us eat, 
and be merry: for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again.’ 

(2) There is room in the redemption of the Son. 
Are there any regions where Christ will. be in- 
effective, any hearts or histories before which He 
must retire bafled? There is, and can be, none. 
Mr. Chesterton contrasts Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. Buddhism, he affirms, is a circle, fixed for _ 
ever in its size; it can never be larger or smaller. 
But Christianity is a Cross, which can extend its” 
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rms for ever without altering its shape. ‘ The 
ircle returns upon itself, and is bound. The 
“ross opens its arms to the four winds; it is a 
ign-post for all travellers.’ 

4‘ When I had been long vexed with this fear,’ 
»f being too late for salvation, says Bunyan, ‘ and 
was scarce able to take one step more, these words 
roke in upon my mind, “ Compel them to come 
n, that my house may be filled; and yet there is 
oom.” 
jet there is room, were sweet words to me; for 


ruly I thought that by them I saw there was | 
slace enough in Heaven for me; and moreover | 


hat when the Lord Jesus did speak these words, 
He then did think of me; and that He, know- 
ng that the time would come that I should be 
iflicted with fear that there was no place left for 
ne in His Bosom, did before speak this word, and 
eave it upon record, that I might find help thereby 
igainst this vile temptation.’ 


‘ (3) And there is room in the potency of the | 


Spirit.. Some vitalities are worn out in the lapse 
yf time. Some names, which men conjured with 
ynce, have lost their magic. Some labourers, whose 
jands used to be busy, whose brains teemed with 
yrojects and hopes, must sit still in the evening 
yf their day. Shall we predicate the check, the 
hange, the fall of the Holy Spirit? By no 
neans. The secrets of a perpetual youth are with 
Him. His Pentecost is for the twentieth century 
is well as for the first. If our age, and Christ’s 
hurch in it, are sorely in want of the Holy Ghost, 
t is not because His might and grace are dimin- 
shed. It is because we are men of little faith, 
ittle prayer, and little assurance: we have not, 
cause we ask not. When William Burns began 
is work in Robert McCheyne’s ‘Parish of St. 
eter’s in Dundee he shut himself up in the house 
here he was staying, and, hours afterwards, was 
ound lying on his face on the floor in an agony 
supplication; and it was no solitary instance; 


wed his steps wherever he went. 


2. But, for another proof of the largeness and 
reeness of salvation, let us turn from the Giver 
f the feast to the feast itself. What does it 
srovide? * inaain al 

_ (1) Pardon.—This is the first course of the ban- 
uet. It is the draught of cold and quickening 


These words, but especially them, and | 


- was the explanation of the revivals which fol-_ 


| 


eb 


water that waits us at His table. ‘The pardon 
covers all the sins of the chief of sinners. It 
cannot by any conceivable emergency be ever can- 
celled or revoked. And it is bestowed without 
money. 

(2) Purity—The banquet of salvation in- 


‘cludes deliverance not only from the guilt of sin, 


but from its power. The bread of holy character 
is prepared for our appropriation at the banquet 
of God. It is a growth in holiness, the heart 
and soul brought into harmony with God’s will 
and into the enjoyment of God’s peace. 

(3) Purpose-—This is the third course. Many 
people scramble through life with no higher idea 
than their own comfort. But to have a good pur- 
pose, and to follow it steadily, gives strength and 
stability to the character. One man purposes to 
be rich. He works hard, denies himself, uses 
every opportunity; and probably his perseverance 
will be to some extent rewarded. 

Now, the Christian is, above all things,»a. man 
with a purpose; and that purpose is the highest 
one. He is a follower of One whose whole life 
was spent in doing His Father’s business, who 
declared, ‘ My meat and my drink is to do the will 
of him that sent me, and to finish his work,’ 

And if we follow Christ there will run through 
our life, however multifarious our duties, the one . 
great principle of the service of Christ; just as 
throughout all the cordage of the royal navy one: 
coloured thread is entwined, to show that the 
cordage is used for the service of the King. 

(4) Protection—This is the next course of the 
banquet. In this world, full of danger and 
temptation, we need a protector. Our Saviour 
not only gives us the peace of pardoned sin, the 
peace of growing holiness, the strength of a high 
purpose, but He gives us His friendship, to succour, 
guide, and comfort us in all times of our need. 
To Him we can at all times come, casting all 
our cares on Him who careth for us, and at 
all times, by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, making our requests to Him. 

(5) Prospect.—The last course of the banquet 
is prospect. What is your prospect? A few years 
— ten, twenty, thirty, forty—and then—what? 
Ah, what? There are many people who do not 
care to look to the future; to them the future is 
all dark; but to the Christian the future is all 
light. ‘The path of the just is as the shining 
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light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.’ 

The hope of the Christian is the sure and 
certain hope of eternal life; the assurance that 
when accident, or illness, or old age comes to 
terminate our bodily life, it will only be to 
exchange this world for the inheritance incorrupt- 


ible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, which | 


ig reserved for us in our Father’s house above. 
Christ has vanquished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light. 


The Problem of Church Attendance. 


Luke xiv. 23.—‘ Compel them to come in.’ 


1. In 1879 the Bishop of Manchester gave in a 
sermon a statistical report of a certain working- 
class parish in Manchester. There were 520 
homes represented. Out of these 520 homes, 72 
attended or were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, 75 were members of various Nonconformist 


go nowhere for worship.’ The Bishop went on to 
say that the condition. found in this parish was to 
be found existing in working-class districts of 
various cities in this country. 

Writing in 1901 Mr. Ambrose Shepherd said : + 
‘The only people who now habitually attend a 
place of worship are the lower and upper middle 
classes; and even their attendance is rapidly be- 
coming, first half-day, and then arbitrary and 
intermittent.’ 

The position to-day is little different. Half-day 
attendance is ordinary, and in many cases attend- 
ance is intermittent. In still other cases alas! it 
has altogether ceased. Many causes for this fail- 
ure in Church attendance have been given. 
most important cause is indifference. 

A man who is conscientiously hostile to Chris- 
tianity is in a better position than one who is 
indifferent about it. The century which is the 
most hopelessly diseased is not that which is 
passionate in error, but that which is simply 
indifferent about truth and error alike. 

(1) One reason for this indifference is that it is 


a kind of inheritance—though the word is not used | 


in its ordinary acceptation, but rather as a term 


1 The Gospel and Social Questions, 75. 
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The | 


| I d idly into mental 
bodies, 95 held to the Roman Catholic faith, and | aman. more, surely) andi api iia a Saaaentalya 
278 deliberately said, ‘We belong nowhere and | 


| great conceptions of the Fatherhood of God, th 


| translated in the RV, fixes our attention. 


that denotes a force between inheritance as a 
natural law and example as a moral influence. 
To a large extent we are born into habits, as we 
are born into homes. And when the habit of the 
home has scarcely the shadow of a religious tend- 
ency you need hardly wonder if the children and 
young people in it maintain the succession. | 

(2) A second reason for this indifference about) 
the Churches and public worship is that so many” 
men have all but lost their soul. And by this) 
phrase is meant that they have lost their soul as 
people sometimes lose one of the senses, such as 
sight or hearing. They are oppressed by the 
weariness of modern life. There is no attraction 
to them in the idea of a ‘heaven of glory, and 
action, and sublime joy.’ The very thought of a 
soul that cannot die and be done with it all is 
the burden of a great horror. j 

This spirit of weariness with the present and 
hopelessness about the future has taken fast hold 
of the masses. There are few things that carry 


moral indifference than the feeling that he is the 
slave of toil that is brainless and distasteful. The) 


redemption of the race through Jesus Christ, the 
power of the new life of faith in the Son of 
God are meaningless formulz to untold men an 
women fighting the battle from which there is no. 
discharge but death—the grim struggle for sheer 
existence. These people are not infidel to the) 
transcendent truths of religion. The pathos of it) 
all is that they are past infidelity; they simply, 
have no soul for such truths. From their weari- 
ness and hopelessness has come an utter indiffer-| 
ence, not only about the Churches, but about the, 
very God the Churches are supposed to preach and 
teach. 


2. ‘Compel them to come in.’ Compel them 
to come in so that the churches may be full? No, 
but so that the Church, the Kingdom of God on) 
earth, may be full. Of what avail is it if the 
rolls of the churches be swelled, if the heavenly 


members of the Kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. | 

The word ‘compel,’ or ‘constrain’ as it is. 
It a 


too strong for us. But it is a strong word in t 
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Greek. And it was interpreted very Literally in 
the past. 

History discloses the fact that at certain periods 
the Church tried compulsion by legislation. When 
the Emperor Constantine first united the Church 
and the State, he commanded all his subjects to 
become Church members. 
was inundated with professors who were not 
possessors, and then it lost its purity. In our own 
land, a few centuries ago, everybody was com- 
pelled by law to attend church a stated number of 
times a year. But the people were irritated in- 
stead of improved. ‘These were wrong methods. 


Parliament. 

Further, the Church has, not once but many 
times, endeavoured to compel by brute force. It 
has persecuted unbelievers. It has fined, im- 


prisoned, tortured, mutilated and burned them. 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs is a record of attempted 


And so the Church | 


dimly understood, but in these latter days it has 
been exalted to a scientific conclusion. Even 
if we look askance at the startling phenomena of 
hypnotism there still remains in the common paths 
of our daily life ample evidence that a powerful 
will concentrated has tremendous force upon the 
will of another. The Church must realize that 
this is one of its compulsive instruments in the 
salvation of the world. ‘There is going on every 
day of our lives a great battle of souls. Silent, 
but in deadly battle array, the law of the Church 
and the will of the world are in conflict with 


one another. 


Christ does not build His Church on Acts of | 


compulsion of heretics. But the Church of Rome | 
_ thoughts of God; flashing into your spirit bright 


has no monopoly of this method. Evangelical 
bodies have done just the same. 
pious John Calvin did not hesitate to commit 
murder in order to advance gospel truth : 
Servetus to death. 

Since those rough times milder methods have 
been tried. “The compelling influence of bribery 
has been abundantly employed. 
were irresistibly tempting in the way of honour, 
social advantage, or financial profit have been 
used to attract adherents. Religious charities have 
been dangled before the eyes of the irreligious 
poor. | 

3. All these methods were failures. What 
force or forces remain for us to use? 

The free will of man, this magnificent liberty 
of the human spirit, brings a corresponding difh- 
culty. The will of the depraved human mind is 
a subtle and stubborn force, and the passing of 
that will into the new will that accepts the truth 
of God joyfully and gladly is one of the mysteries 
of heaven and earth. The Master does not tell 
us to use compulsion in any sense, unless we have 
wonderful power at our disposal which can be 
called by that name. 

What compulsory powers are there? 

(1) The will is profoundly influenced by an- 
other and higher will. That has always been 


he put | 
| sent forth to minister. 


Inducements that | 
_ willed, with one strong, strenuous, persistent will, 


The great and | 
| ably, like the wind, you knew not whence. 


Spirit is linked with spirit, and life with life. 
You are as responsible for your thoughts and 
words as for your actions; and mayhap they carry 
further. The pure thought and the pure will 
pass out of a man and spread their purity to many 
souls. Have you not felt sometimes as though 
you had been visited by a sudden company of 
angels whispering into your hearts snow-white 
They inexplic- 
Per- 
haps it was a passing company of angelic ministers 
But it may well have been 
the yearning of a godly mother impinging upon 
your will its holy influence and power. Suppose 
the whole Church, without a break in its ranks, 


ideas of celestial purity? came, 


the redemption of the world from morning to 
noon, and from noon to night, never letting the 
attention relax. Do you think it would mean 
nothing? It would compel the world to come in. 

(2) If we call the compulsive power ‘ the com- 
pulsive power of prayer” instead of the ‘ compul- 
sion of the higher will’ we are but putting the 
same truth in another way. It is not the occasional 
prayer that prevails, it is the constant prayer; 
not the appointed prayer meeting, but that which 
answers to our Saviour’s command, ‘ Pray with- 
out ceasing.’ Prayer is the holy will of the 
redeemed Church; the yearning that never ceases 
by day or night that the world should be saved. 
Prayer is not only the expression of the redeemed 
will of the Church, it is also the linking of that 
human will with the Divine will. It is the deepest 
recognition of the profound truths that we are 
workers together with God; the human will pant- 
ing for the redemption of the world, groaning for 
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the deliverance of humanity, seeks and finds alli- 
ance with the will of Him who willeth not that 
any man should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance. 

{ Many of us have read, in the mythological 
literature of this country, the famous story of the 
awakening of the great warrior-giant of Ceylon. 
He is represented as sunk in the deepest sleep. 
Effort after effort was made to rouse him to con- 
sciousness and life. Musical instruments were 


sounded in his ear, but the clang of trumpets and, 


the clash of cymbals failed to disturb that heavy 
slumber. Messenger after messenger returned to 
the king with the unwelcome news, ‘ The giant is 
not awakened.’ 


This land of India, with its mass of heathen 
cults and superstitions, lies stretched before us like 
a sleeping giant. We stand appalled at the very 
vastness of the task before us. India has been 
drugged by the! poison of subtle philosophies and 
by the deadly draughts of degrading superstitions, 
till she seems beyond the power of all our efforts 
to awaken and arouse. What, then, is the 
remedy? 

Is it not worth our while to call a halt and 
ask the question? Are we so busy with our multi- 
form labours of philanthropy and love that we 
have no time to stop and think? India can 
show, and it is second to no other mission field in 
this, a missionary army of hard-working men and 
women. Go where you will throughout this land, 
you will find the Christian workers incessantly 
busy at their work. And the cry is heard from 
every quarter: ‘Over-work. Too much to do.’ 
No charge of idleness can be truly laid against 
us, as a whole. But how is it that so much of 
our busy energy appears to be expended all in 
vain? Holy Scripture, personal experience, the 
voice of conscience, all these alike suggest at least 
one answer—we have neglected largely the means 
which God Himself has ordained for true anoint- 
ing from on High. 

We have not given prayer its proper place in 
the plan of our campaign. Has not much time 
been spent in the school, the office, the village, 
or the zenana, and little, very little, in the secret 
chamber? Fellow-missionaries, we have toiled 
much, but we have prayed little. The energy 
of the flesh, of our intellect, of our position, of 
our very enthusiasm—this has been allowed to 
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xX 1 Men’s opinions are but as the threads of the) 


usurp, to a lamentable extent, the place of the 
one power which can rouse tinemeeal souls frony 
the slumber of eternal death, the might of the 
living God, the energy of the Holy Ghost.* | 

(3) Out of this great force of the redeemed 
will—constant and continuous prayer—there 
comes another compelling power, the power of 
the intense conviction of truth. Intense unwaver-) 
ing faith in God’s truth is a power strong enough” 
to remove mountains of unbelief. It compels the 
inconsiderate to consider, and it converts scepti-. 
cism into faith. When the first disciples, in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, spoke their message 
with authority and with absolute and unswerving 
conviction of truth, the people were not able to) 
withstand the spirit and the wisdom of the power 
with which they spoke. Make inquiries con-) 
cerning the ministers that have been most strongly) 
blessed of God in the conversion of sinners, and 
you will find they have always been men marked 
by intensity and certainty of conviction. When 
they spoke, they spoke as having been in the very 
presence of the King. There was no wavering; 
the message was given directly, simply, confid-) 
ently; and the world, when it listened, could not 
stand the directness oF such simple faith. 


gossamer. Men’s convictions are the powers that 
shake the world.’ 

The resolute, holy and earnest will for the 
redemption of the world, never flagging, never 
failing—the prayer that never falters morning, 
noon, or night and the lips that speak with uns 
swerving confidence the message of the King— 
this is the compulsive power of the Christian 


Church. | 


The Severity of Discipleship. | 

Luke xiv. 26.—‘If any man come to me, and hate no 
. he cannot be my disciple.’ 

27.—‘ Whosoever doth not bear his cross, : 

and come after me, cannot be my disciple.’ : 

Luke xiv, 33.—‘So likewise, whosoever he be of you’ 


that forsaketh not all he hath, he cannot be my disciple.”) 


his father . . 
Luke xiv. 


AFTER narrating the parable of the Great Supper 
our Lord left the house of the Pharisee. ‘And 
there went great multitudes with him.’ They) 
had been waiting outside for Him. — 

1 Walker of Tinnevelly, 196. 
°F. W. Macdonald, The Life of W M: Buntibn: 412.1 
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The crowds now flocking around Christ were 
attracted by diverse motives. Some were there, 
perhaps, through mere curiosity, to see what this 
famous prophet would do or say next. Others 
were doubtless attracted by His character and 
teaching; but, even in their case, lower motives 
may possibly have been blended with the higher. 
Some were there probably not well knowing why, 
but just because others were following Jesus, 
because their ‘ fathers’ or ‘ mothers’ or ‘ brothers’ 
or ‘sisters’ were in the crowd. Many, again, 
were doubtless drawn by purely selfish considera- 
tions, imagining that, if they courted this worker 
of miracles, they would at least secure some 
material benefit. If He were really the Messiah, 
to attach themselves to Him would surely bring 
the greatest advantages to their own life, and also 
to their families and friends. 


The attendance of great multitudes who were 
utterly without comprehension of Him or sym- 
pathy with Him, who were so far from being 
ready to die in the same cause that they could 
not find it in their hearts to do themselves the 
smallest violence for His sake, explains the 
passion with which Christ declares the conditions 
of discipleship. 
crowd, but the life of Jesus is a passion through- 
out; and here, as He turns and faces the dead 
mass in which no spark of the heavenly fire has 
yet been kindled, it flames up in His words with 
startling intensity. The multitudes were taking 
discipleship very easily; He will drive them away 
rather than have them on such terms; He will 
make them see, by any vehemence of expression, 
that discipleship is supremely difficult. 
He declares His terms. 


1. The terms of discipleship were severe, and 
it may well be that there was protest in the faces 
of the men and women forming that crowd. Was 
it to explain the severity of His demands that He 
told them the parables of the Rash Builder and 
the Rash King? ‘The ordinary interpretation of 
these Parables is that in them Jesus begged the 
crowd to count the cost of discipleship. He 
would have them take forethought like a man 
who intended to build a tower. Such a work 
demanded time and money, planning and persever- 
ance. No one but a fool would begin it without 
counting the cost. If he did, the result would 


There was no passion in the | 


And so | 


most likely be a ‘ folly’ which would stand as a 
cause of scoffing to the whole countryside. Or, 
again, He would have them use the same careful 
forethought as a king does when he sets out to 
make war. 

But it may be that these parables afford an 
explanation of the severity of Christ’s demands 
rather than an exhortation to consider their nature 
and to ‘count the cost.’ In this case the Tower- 
builder and the King represent Christ, and not 
the intending disciple. The two illustrations 
suggest two lines on which Christ carries forward 
His work. He has two things to do: a work 
to accomplish im the man himself, and a work 
to accomplish through the man in the world. As 
Tower-builder He is working upon the disciple, 
building up His Kingdom in the man’s heart and 
life. As King, He is working through the dis- 
ciple, meeting with a small body of soldiers the 
apparently overwhelming odds which oppose the 
victory of His cause. 

What He meant, if we accept this interpre- 
tation, was that He had to count the cost, and 
that that constituted the reason for the severity of 
the terms of discipleship; that He was seeking 
not merely to save men, but to gather about 
Himself a company of those through whom He 
would be able to consummate the whole meaning 
of His mission in the world. 

He said, ‘ Which of you, intending to build? 
. .. What king going to . . . war? ’—by which 
He meant: ‘I am here for building, I am here 
for battle; and I need men and women about Me 
upon whom I can depend to stand by Me in the 
building and until the building is done; men 
and women that I can depend upon to stand by 
Me in the battle, until the battle is won. That 
is why My terms are severe.’ 


2. What does the severity of Christ’s terms 
teach the Church? It teaches her not to count 
heads and think to express spiritual results by 
them. God can do more with a handful of men 
of a certain quality than with a mob that lacks 
the quality that He seeks. 

The Old Testament is full of illustrations of 
this. You remember the story of Gideon and how 
the word of God came to him, ‘The people . . . 
are too many ’, and they were reduced from thirty- 
two thousand to ten thousand. And once again 
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came the voice, ‘The people are yet too many,’ 
and three hundred were left, but these three hun- 
dred were men after God’s own heart. 

{ Dr. Campbell Morgan, writing in 1920, says : 
‘A year ago I saw in our denominational papers 
in England a notice that because of war con- 
ditions it was impossible for the Congregational 
Union to publish full statistics, and I said ‘“ Hal- 
lelujah! ’’ May they never be able to publish 
full statistics again! ’ 7 

4 There is a story told of the marvellous Welsh 
revival of a dozen or more years ago. “Two min- 
isters met in Wales and one said to the other, 
‘Has the revival reached your village?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ there are signs of revival.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said his friend, ‘and how many ad- 
ditions have you to the church?’ ‘ Well,’ he said, 
up to the present there are no additions, but, 
blessed be God, there are several subtractions! ’ ? 


A Test of Discipleship. 


Luke xiv. 26.—‘If any man come to me, and hate not | 


his father, 
brethren, 


and children, and 


yea, and his own life also, 


and mother, and wife, 


and sisters, he 


cannot be my disciple.’ 


Tue words are startling. Anyon might suppose 
that the word ‘not’ was an in‘*‘asion and that 
the verse should run, ‘If any rn come to me, 
and hate his father . . . he c.. not be my dis- 
ciple. It is one of the hard sayings of Jesus. 


If there be one sentence.in the whole Bible which | ‘ oe 
and child cannot be my disciple,” 


forbids a literal interpretation it is this. On the 
face of it, it seems to inculcate a fanatical indif- 
ference to the claims of ordinary filial duty and 
affection, not to speak of the obligations implied 
in being members of a civilized society. 


1. Notice first that Jesus’ own behaviour neg- 
atives any possibility of interpreting this as a 
command not to love. The Being who took little 
children up in His arms and blessed them was 
hardly likely to curse them in the next breath. 
Christ bids us love our neighbour as ourselves. 
And who is so near a neighbour as father, mother, 
child or wife? 

Again, He loved His disciples. ‘ Now, there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples 
whom Jesus loved.’ 


1 Record of Christian Work, xxxix. 49. 
2 Thid. 


_ not quite so mad as the observation : 


| become a beggar in the service of mankind. 


always drew him back to those whom he could | 
_not desert without arousing angry and bitter 
| feelings. 
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here for the tenderest friendship a the deepest 
love; and, more than that, for demonstration | 
outward sign! 

So affection is not contrary to the faith. It 
is a necessary part of it. Turn to the book of 
history. ’ He had a strong 
brain; he was a strong-willed, inflexible man. | 
And yet there is one little letter that he wrote to) 
Philemon, where he says, ‘ I “Pawlyethe*agedy=be- | 

fan 5 5 . 
turn to Luther. He was the greatest, grandest ) 
fighting man, and a strong-willed man. Yet see. 
him writing that letter to little Hans at home; 
see him as he stood by Margaret’s grave, and re-| 
peated, ‘I believe in the resurrection, and the 
life eternal.’ And see him go home after that; 
and watch the wrinkle that got into his brow on. 
that sad day, and never got out of it. 

Far away at the very back of revelation, we 
have Moses giving space for an explicit command | 
to honour father and mother. The words of the | 
text, then, cannot imply what on the face of them | 
they seem to command. 

{ Tolstoy interpreted them over literally. In 
his Life we read: ‘At present let it suffice to” 
say that his sincere desire to act in accord with the” 
principles expressed in What Then Must We | 
Do? is abundantly evident to all who know the_ 
facts. On more than one occasion, feeling that 
“He that hateth not father and mother and wife 
he left home, 
intending never to return, but like St. Francis to 
Be- 


fore he had gone far, however, another feeling 


enh 


{ Latcadio Hearn found this text a stumbling- | 
block to the Japanese. ‘ For this shall a man 
leave not only his friend, but his father and his | 
mother,—saith the Sacred Book. You know that |, 
particular passage makes the Japanese mad,—but | 
“Unless a 
man shall hate his father and his mother,” etc., 
which has knocked the wind out of much mission-— 


| ary enterprise.’ * 


What a justification we find | 


Take the words literally, Archbishop Trench | 


‘A. Maude, The Life of Tolstoy, Later Years, 197. : 
* The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, ii. 320. 
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says, and ‘they stand in direct contradiction to 
the whole teaching of the rest of Scripture, and 
of our Lord Himself elsewhere. 
an immorality. They require of men to hate 
those whom it is their prime duty to love.’ 


2. A certain relief from the difficulty of har- 
monizing Christ’s command to love and His com- 


apparent recension of this same saying, found in 
Matthew, where ‘loveth more’ takes the place of 
“hate,” and where some anxious person has noted 
with satisfaction that ‘ wife’ is not included. But, 
if there is to be a choice, the canon accepted in 
textual criticism that ‘ the more difficult reading is 
to be preferred’ is equally applicable here, espec- 
ially as there would seem to be a tendency on 
the part of Luke to tone down a difficult saying or 
remove anything that might be misunderstood. 
Again, some would draw comfort from the 
thought that this command of Christ’s had an his- 
torical significance only. In the early days, they 
say, the Christian religion proved itself a dis- 
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would be opposed to the teaching of Christ and 
the genius of Christianity. ‘Love one another,’ 
says Christ, ‘as I have loved you.’ ‘ Husbands, 
love your wives,’ says the Apostle Paul, ‘even as 
Christ also loved the church.’ What limits shall 
we set to the affection which is thus inculcated ? 
Clearly it is the purpose of the gospel to purify 


' and strengthen—not to diminish—all true human 
mand here to hate is promised by comparing an | 


ruptive force, breaking up families, undermining | 


the social order. 
ance of the older religions, the too despotic con- 
ception of the family, and the unfounded suspicion 
of the civil authorities. 
more enlightened ideas Christians came to be re- 
ognized as quite harmless persons, valuable mem- 
yers of society, and pillars of the State; so much 
o that the production of a sound domestic instinct 
ind the manufacture of good citizens have been 
issumed as fairly adequate tests of a man’s 
christianity. We need, therefore, read these 
vords only with grateful feelings that the old 
ruel days have gone. No doubt the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the Church, but for- 
unately we are living in the time of harvest. 
such teaching as this belongs to what was tran- 
ient in Christ’s teaching, because it refers to 
emporary conditions; it has no application now. 


3. To judge how far these explanations solve 
he difficulty we must see what was our Lord’s 
xact meaning when He laid down hate as a test of 
liscipleship. 

Hate cannot be a mere hyperbole, meaning that 


With the coming of 


This was due to the intoler-— 


love. ‘He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God.’ Jesus might wish His disciples to love 


their relatives and friends otherwise than they had 


' done before, or He might warn them that their 


love would not now be able to manifest itself after 
the same manner as before; but He could not 
surely wish that their love should grow absolutely 
less. If love be really pure and unselfish it cannot 
be excessive. , 

We cannot love any human being too much. 
But we may love the Divine Lord too little. It 
is here that the meaning of Christ’s aphorism lies. 
It is as when, on ‘a winter’s day, a beam of sun- 
light falls upon the mass of glowing coal in the 
grate. Where the sunlight falls the bright red- 
ness is turned into absolute blackness. “There you 
have the meaning of. these words of Jesus Christ. 
As the glowing coal appears black beneath the far 
more intense light of the sun, so Christ asks 
that the light of our love for Him should be 
so intense as to render our earthly love even as 
hatred in comparison. - 


4. Does this saying still hold true? Who can 
say to-day that it had only an historical application ? 
The war has rediscovered and re-illustrated it 
for us. During these weary years men set duty, 


_ patriotism, and honour before their lives and before 
‘the ties of home and the claims of affection. 


_the ‘hate’ of the text is intelligible. 
' Professor Denney says: 


War inevitably produces the very temper in which 
The late 
‘One of the closest 
parallels to the words of Jesus I remember to 


| have seen is in a war song of Tyrteus (v. Bergk, 


Poete Lyrici Greci, ii. 15). In battle a man 
must count his own life his enemy for the honour 


of Sparta, and the black doom of death as dear 


ve ought to love our relatives and friends with | 


diminished affection. Such an interpretation 


as the beams of the sun’. 
In the same spirit Shakespeare makes the brave 
young Clifford exclaim UI. Henry VI., v. 2, 37): 


He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love; nor he that loves himself 
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Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
‘The name of valour. 


The soldier’s spirit recognizes that there is 
something more important than the. claims of 
physical life. We remember the saying of Pom- 
pey, who, when warned on one occasion of the 
dangers which would meet him if he ventured to 
go to Rome, replied, ‘It is not necessary that I 
should live, but it is necessary that I should go 
to Rome.’ 

But there is a harder kind of sacrifice to which 
Christ may call us. It involves the sacrifice of 
others without their consent and even, it may be, 
against their will. You have all read of Bunyan 
and his poor blind child, and how in his prison 
cell his keenest torture was the thought of her 
helplessness deprived of her natural protector. 
“Poor child,’ he wrote, ‘how hard it is like to 
go with thee in this world! Thou must be 
beaten, must beg, must suffer cold, and want, and 
nakedness; and yet I cannot endure that even 
the wind should blow upon thee.’ Yet he re- 


mained in prison for Christ’s sake, and nothing | 


could induce him to violate his conscience or 
promise silence where he knew he ought to speak. 


© A fine instance of the inexorable demand of 


truth is found in Scott’s story, The Heart of | 


Midlothian. Effie Deans is on her defence for 
the murder of her infant. A word from her 
sister might have saved her, a word that was the 
slightest, most justifiable, falsehood. What said 
her Christian father, David Deans, the cowfeeder ? 


His heart was breaking; he loved his child; he | 
Let his heart break; let his | 


loved truth best. 
child die; Jeanie Deans must tell the truth. 


5. When the course is perplexed, when duty is 
hardest, we yet may find light in Christ. He, at 
least, was no idle preacher. 
deeds, for His deeds ever matched His words. 
He hated His own life. 
cause. 
the higher love? 
that shrouds His private story. 


We know He 


lived a single life, when a single life was held | 


blameable. He was no cynic, no contemner of 
His race. 


great renunciation may have been His. 


His words were as | 


He laid it down for His | 
Did He hate human love for the sake of | 
It is not ours to lift the veil | 
| the life which, in selfish cowardice, he has pur-) 


Yet He was alone, homeless, and a | 


_ hate these selfish cravings when they are tempting 


We know also that He hated His mother. He | 
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loved her dearly. He served her faithfully. He 
cared for her with His parting breath. But He 
hated her. The prophecy of Simeon was fulfilled : 
‘A sword shall pierce through thine own soul.’ 
Mary’s heart was pierced, and it was her Son who 
pierced it. She saw His dying agonies. Any | 
mother can guess what she endured. A word 
from her Son would have spared her. But, for 
Redemption’s sake, He hated His mother. And) 
so He died, leaving us in this also a perfect 
Example. 


Can a Christian Hate? 


Luke xiv. 26.—‘If any man .. . hate not his father, | 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 


Tue whole passage from the twenty-fifth verse: 
to the end of the chapter is an exhortation to put 
Christ first, and the words of the particular verse, 
quoted exhort us to put the claims of Christ before) 
those of family affection. 

There are those who weaken the word ‘ hate”) 
unduly. It is a strong word, and it points both 
to strong feeling and to strong action. 


1. The words ‘hate his own life also’ are the’ 
key to the whole aphorism. In what sense, then, 
can a man hate himself? He can hate what is) 
mean and base in himself. To cling to life is) 
natural; to desire ease and comfort is natural ;) 
but all this natural life, whenever it comes into) 
collision with the spiritual side of our being, may” 
be even hated. It is not merely that the Christian | 
may, after a struggle, prefer to remain true to 
God and Christ rather than gratify the selfis 
cravings of his own natural life; he may positively 


him to forsake his duty. Have we never experi- 
enced a strong revulsion of feeling when we have 
been tempted by ‘our own life ’—by our natural] 
liking for what is agreeable to that life—to shirk) 
our duty and do something mean and base? In 
the old Greek drama, Admetos is disgusted with), 


chased by the sacrifice of his wife Alkestis. It is}. 
thus, then, that a man may hate himself. Not i 
the bald literal sense; for he still cares for his). 
own best life, and wishes that to be developed) 
and strengthened. But he does, in a sense, hate 
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himself when the self in him rises in rebellion 
against God and Christ and duty. 


Lord, many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity— 
Yet be not Thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me. 


And hate against myself I often bear, 
And enter with myself in fierce debate ; 
Take Thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate. 


Best friends might loathe us, if what things 
perverse 
We know of our own selves, they also knew; 
Lord, Holy One! if Thou, who knowest 
worse, 
Should loathe us too! * 


2. In this sense, also, a man may hate his 
relatives and friends. He may hate that in them 
which is mean and base. He may hate the selfish- 
ness lying in their love for him, which leads them 
to tempt him into sin. 


selfish life, so he may hate all selfish love; 
and this hatred he may manifest in deliberately 
choosing ‘to renounce the favour and affection 
of his friends rather than recant his allegiance to 
Christ. 

"The multitudes who were following Jesus had 
no conception of the ordeal of suffering which 
discipleship might involve. Jesus warns them 
that if they become His disciples they may be 
summoned even to die for His sake. Are they 
ready to regard as an enemy that natural love of 
life which at such a crisis would tempt them to for- 
sake Him? And in like manner Jesus warns 
them that, if they become His disciples, the feel- 
ings and attitude of their own kindred towards 
them may altogether change. ‘I am come to set 
a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law: and a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household.’ ‘ And 
the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child; and the children shall 
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» Be it far from thee, 


“and treats her ideal of duty 
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rise up against their parents, and cause them to 
be put to death.’ Jesus asks them if they are pre- 
pared to face such contingencies as these. Are 
they prepared to see the natural affection of their 
relatives freezing into an unnatural hatred? Or 
are they prepared to steel their own hearts against 
the entreaties of those relatives who will beseech 
them to forsake Him? Are they ready thus, as it 
were, to hate their own friends, to turn away even 
withploathing irom all. that selfish. love. which 


? 


It is quite possible to be disgusted with those 
whom we nevertheless still love. When Peter’s 
affection for his Master led him to deprecate the 
sufferings to which Christ was looking forward— 
Lord; this shall not be unto 
thee! ’"—Christ’s reply was sharp and severe: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence 
unto me; for thou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men!’ And 
all noble souls experience somewhat of this revul- 
sion of feeling when their friends become their 
tempters. 

In George Eliot’s Romola, we see how a noble- 
minded wife recoils with contempt and scorn from 
the husband whom she had loved and trusted, 
when he tries to justify his own selfish baseness 
as a sentimental 
fancy. 

It is in the positive revulsion of feeling with 
which the faithful soul turns away from the 
temptations of affection, and in the positive sacri- 
fice of friendship which may be involved in 
allegiance to duty that we are to look for the 
explanation of Christ’s demand for hatred. 

{ Friendship is sometimes too exacting. It 
asks for too much, more than we have to give, 
more than we ever ought to give. There is a 
tyranny of love, making demands which can only 
be granted to the loss of both. Such tyranny is a 
perversion of the nature of love, which is to serve, 
not to rule. BR would over-ride conscience, and 
break down the will. We cannot give up our 
personal duty, as we cannot give up our personal 
responsibility. No human being can take the 
place of God to another life; it is an acted 
blasphemy to attempt it. 
Its very exclusive claim is a sign of its evil root. 
The rights of the individual must not be re- 
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nounced, even for love’s sake. 
ask too much, and it asks too much when it would 
break down the individual will and conscience. 


The hands that love us often are the hands 

That softly close our eyes and’ draw us earth- 
ward. 

,We give them all the largesse of our life— 

Not this, not all the world, contenteth them, 

Till we renounce our rights as living souls. 


We cannot renounce our rights as living souls 
without losing our souls. No man can pay the 


debt of life for us.1 


3. Nevertheless the word ‘hate,’ being origin- 
ally and designedly paradoxical, remains of course, 
under whatever explanations, paradoxical still. No 
Christian is permitted literally to hate any human 


being, far less those who are bound to him by | 


natural ties. All love is purified and ennobled by 
being taken into the keeping of conscience, and a 
Christian will not love the less purely or per- 
manently because his affections may have to 
struggle with spiritual disgusts and antipathies. 
Mere natural affection, on the other hand, if it be 
gratified without regard to moral considerations, 


1 Hugh Black, Friendship, 175. 


Human love can | becomes corrupted in the process. 


| or even to lose the friendship of those whom he 


It is no un- 
common thing for an unscrupulous love to pass — 
into an implacable hatred. The man who com- — 
mits a sin in order to please or benefit a friend | 
is really drying up the springs of his own best 
affections. Whereas, the man who, rather than | 
sin against God, is willing to incur the displeasure 


loves is thereby rendering himself capable of a 
Diviner affection. Many are the evils wrought 
in the world by over-indulgent and self-indulgent — 
love. ‘The strongest and truest love is that which — 
is capable of the courage and self-sacrifice in-_ 
volved in the infliction of necessary pain, And,” 
therefore, just as he who ‘ hateth his life in this— 
world’ really ‘keeps it unto life eternal,’ so he 
who, according to Christ’s paradox, ‘hates’ his 
friends, really loves them with a deeper, more 
abiding, and more unselfish affection. 

4 If energetic belief, pursuing a grand and re- 
mote end, is often in danger of becoming a demon-- 
worship, in which the votary lets his son andl 
daughter pass through the fire with a readiness 
that hardly looks like sacrifice: tender fellow- | 
feeling for the nearest has its danger too, and is 
apt to be timid and sceptical towards the larger 
aims without which life cannot rise into religion.” 


1 George Eliot, Romola. 


HATRED. 


Luke xiv. 26.—‘ If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’ 
1 Johnii. 11.—‘ He that hateth his brother is in darkness,’ 


John xv. 23.—‘ He that hateth me hateth my Father also.’ | 


Mt. v. 44.—‘ Do good to them that hate you.’ 


Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22.—‘ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee ? 


against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred: 


Ps, cxix, 104.—‘ Through thy precepts I get understanding: Therefore I hate every false way.’ 
Rev. ii. 6.—‘ Thou hatest the works of the Nicolaitans, which I also hate.’ 


Are feelings of strong and bitteg hatred compa- 
tible with a state of Christian charity? To ask 
this question seems like inquiring whether fire can 
burn under water, or storms rage on a tranquil 
lake. Hatred is on all hands recognized as an anti- 
Christian passion, to be classed with ‘ envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness.’ ‘ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer,’ says St. John; and a yet 
higher Authority says: ‘ Every one who is angry 


Yt count them mine enemies,’ 
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And am. not I grieved with those that rise up i} 


with his brother shall be in danger of the judg-) 
ment... . Resist not him that is evil . . . Love 
your enemies.’ Christians generally profess to 
acknowledge the binding power of these dicta.) 
Yet, in point of fact, we all do resist evil men, 
we are most of us angry at times with our brethren, 
and those of us who have enemies do not, in 
ordinary speech, profess to love them. What i 
more significant, we do not generally regard the 
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-apacity of feeling indignation, or even hatred, as 
a thing to be ashamed of in ourselves or reprobated 
in our neighbours. We usually feel more respect 
for a man or woman if we learn that he or she 
is capable of being a ‘ good hater.’ We regard 
advocates of non-resistance as pusillanimous if they 
are following the dictates of their own feelings, as 
fanatical if they are impelled by conviction. It 
is therefore worth while examining the nature of 
hatred, to discover if possible whether or not it is 
compatible with Christian feeling. 


1. Hatred is fundamentally natural and instinc- 
tive-—A man does not need to be taught to hate; 
he is born capable of hating. Hatred rises in his 


heart spontaneously whenever he feels insulted, | 
It is, according to Bertrand | 


wronged, or injured. 


Russell, ‘a mechanical product of biological in- | 


stinct,’ characteristic of the beast that reasons not 
as much as of the man who reasons. 


Like all | 


passions, it has a strength and power that we 


find it hard to explain. Like all passions, too, it is 
embedded deeply in man’s nature, and can be used 
and directed but scarcely eradicated. 


2. Hatred in itself is neither good nor bad.—To | 


hate is right or wrong, a vice or a virtue, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 
familiar psalm has both species of hatred in one 
verse: ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee?’ To hate God is wrong and wicked 
hatred. To hate them that hate God is good and 
just, if the hatred be cherished on the right 
grounds, in a fitting way, and for the proper 
time. Man’s hate, therefore, differs from the 
purely instinctive hate of the animal, in that it 
must have some relation to the power of reason. 


The unknown singer of a | 


So far as animals are concerned, this passion is not © 


the subject of either moral approval or disap- 
proval; it is simply a natural endowment like the 


teeth and claws of the cat, or the venom of the © 


snake, or the malodorous secretion of the skunk. 
It has the biological function of preserving the in- 


ence; but it has no moral significance. 
holds good also of a man, so far as he merely reacts 


like an animal in a sudden and trying situation © 
But it is quite | 


which takes him by surprise. 
otherwise with complex human sentiments which 
are developed from the primitive emotion of anger 
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and remain to the end essentially akin to it. In 
the animal the emotion occurs as a transient re- 
action to a transient situation. In human beings 
it passes into a variety of more or less permanent 
dispositions or sentiments, which permeate and 
control complex systems of thought and conduct. 
Indeed, in some instances, such a disposition may 
be the mainspring of organized thought and action 
throughout a lifetime, as in the case of Hannibal’s 
attitude to the Romans. 

3. Hatred is in destructive-—Where 
hatred is purely an animal instinct, the impulse 
is blindly and indiscriminatély directed to damage 
and destroy. By preference, of course, to damage 
and destroy the enemy, and in the next place, 
whatever is in any way associated with the enemy. 
But also beyond this there is a general destructive 
impulse which vents itself on whatever may en- 
counter it. Consider, for instance, the behaviour 
of a raging bull or of a man who in his fury 
destroys furniture and breaks crockery. But not 
only is blind hatred destructive: the hatred that 
is a moral force for good is also by impulse des- 
tructive. Because it hates it wishes to wipe out 
what it hates, to destroy for ever that which has 
given itself being. It works therefore ultimately 
towards destroying itself, for if it can succeed in 
destroying its own cause, it must of necessity itself 
cease to be. 

{ Essentially love is a synthetic force in human 
affairs, the merger tendency, a linking force, an 
expression in personal will and feeling of the com- 
mon element and interest. It insists upon resem- 
blances and shares and sympathies. And hate, 
I take it, is the emotional aspect of antagonism, it 
is the expression in personal will and feeling of the 
individual’s separation from others. It is the 
competing and destructive tendency. So long as 
we are individuals and members of a species, we 
must needs both hate and love. But because I 
believe, as I have already confessed, that the one- 


essence 


ness of the species is a greater fact than individ- 
dividual and the species in the struggle for exist- 


The same — 


| 
| 
\ 


uality, and that we individuals are temporary 
separations from a collective purpose, and since 
hate eliminates itself by eliminating its objects, 
whilst love multiplies itself by multiplying its ob- 
jects, so love must be a thing more comprehensive 
and enduring than hate.* 


1H. G. Wells, First and Last Things, 109 
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I. 
Blind Hatred. | 


Harrep that is blind is bad; and hatred is bad | 
because it is blind; and fundamentally the blind- | 
ness consists in failure to recognize the*true good 
of man in mutual union and co-operation. But 
there are many other subordinate ways in which its 
essential blindness is manifested. To hate is to 
view the actions and characters of others through | 
a medium which falsifies and distorts. “To quote 
Bishop Butler, ‘the whole character and behav- 
iour of those we hate is considered with an eye 
to that particular part which has offended us, 
and the whole man appears monstrous without 
anything right or human in him.’ Hatred, in fact, 
seeks only its own appropriate food and disregards | 
or rejects whatever does not sustain its own life 
and development. It blinds us not only to what 
may be favourable to the enemy; it blinds us also 
to whatever may be wrong in our own feelings 
and behaviour towards them. It tends to place 
the blame all on one side. It shrinks from any 
serious and impartial endeavour to trace the evil 
which offends it to the conditions which may 
account for it and render it intelligible. The im- 
pulse of hate is not to understand, but to destroy. 
‘To inquire into conditions and to seek an explan- 
ation would only divert and distract it. It pre- 
fers, therefore, to concentrate itself on the persons 
hated as if they were the sole ultimate source of 
the evil, as if the evil were due merely to their 
intrinsic and spontaneous badness. The attempt 
to explain is treated as an attempt to explain away, 
and resented as if it were a justification or defence 
or denial of fact. 


1. Against what is blind hatred directed? 

The hatred that is wholesome will, usually at 
least, strive to discriminate in its choice of object. 
It will hate what is base, ugly, ignoble. Blind 
hatred, the yielding to passionate impulse swayed 
by no reason, is most often directed against persons. 
It hates what is not conformable to itself, and so 
we may often find that its object is in reality a 
quality in which the person who hates is himself 
deficient: but he does not discriminate between 
the quality and its possessor. The liar hates sin- 
cerity, but directs his hatred against the man who 
dares to be sincere. And thus, by fierce unreason- 
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ing hatred for other people, a man is judging his’ 
own character. | 4 

(1) Blind hatred may be a sign of jealousy _ 
A lurking suspicion that others are nobler than_ 
ourselves, that their lives are a rebuke to us, may 
lead us to hate them because of that implicit rebuke. 7 
The hatred of the priests and Pharisees for Christ © 
was largely of this nature. His life judged } 
theirs; they knew it, and hated Him as a con- @ 
sequence. ‘Our evil acts,’ says La Rochefou- 9 
cauld, ‘do not entail so much persecution and hate 4) 
as our good qualities.’ { 

{ What a story for tears is that which Dr.) 
Alexander Whyte has told us of Thomas Shepard ! 
It is a tale to be read on our knees. “Thomas | 
Shepard, as we all know, was an English Puritan, | 
a Pilgrim Father, and the Founder of Harvard. | 
But we did not all know that Thomas Shepard | 
was a poor wretch of like passions with ourselves. 
He had, it seems, a brilliant ministerial neighbour. | 
And his neighbour’s sermons were printed on Sat- 
urdays in the New England Gazette. So, for} 
that matter, were Shepard’s. But his neighbour’s © 
sermons read well, and were popular. Shepard’s 7 
read but indifferently, and were despised. ” And on 
one memorable Saturday a particularly brilliant © 
and clever sermon appeared in the Gazette. 
Everybody read it, everybody talked of it, every- 7 
body praised it. And the praise of his neighbour 
was like fire in the bones and like gravel in the 
teeth of poor Thomas Shepard. It was gall and 
wormwood to his very soul. ‘That Saturday the 
spirit of the old Puritan passed through the Garden - 
of Gethsemane. When midnight came it found — 
him still prostrate before God on the floor of his 
study. His whole frame was convulsed in an - 
agony of sweat and tears, whilst his brilliant 
neighbour’s clever sermon was still crushed and 
crumpled between his clasped hands. He wrest- 
led, like Jacob, until the breaking of the day. — 
He prayed until he had torn all bitterness and 
jealousy and hatred and ill-will out of his heart. 
And then, with calm and upturned face, he craved — 
a blessing on his neighbour and on his neighbour’s | 
clever sermon.? _ 

(2) Blind hatred may be a sign of having done, 
not having received, an injury.—lIt is notorious 
that the injured is more readily the offerer of for- 
giveness. To be conscious of having done in- 


1. W. Boreham, The Luggage of Life, 221. hs ie 
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ury to a man is often enough to raise implacable 
atred against him in the heart of the man who 
loes the injury. It is said that we can never quite 
orgive those against whom we sin. 

{ The looks I received are hard to define. It 
vas not an enemy’s contempt of his foe. ‘There 
vas something fiendish, something horribly sug- 


restive of the most evil side of human character | 
n the bold looks directed at me. ‘The evil was so | 


eal, so vivid as to feel almost like a blow in my 


ace, and, as if after a blow, I felt sick and _ 


tunned. I have seen the desire for human blood 


—my blood—and the lust of a human which makes | 
nan lower than the beasts, but I had never met | 


refore such peculiarly fiendish expressions of 
bsolute hatred as were directed towards me by 
hose ‘Teutonic officers.* 


2. What is the penalty of hating blindly? 
The peril of unreasoning hatred is greater for 
he hater than for the hated. ‘True, great injury 
ay be done to the victim: ‘ Hatred,’ says George 
Jiot, ‘is like fire—it makes even light rubbish 
eadly.’ But the moral injury the man does him- 


e rational nature of man, as blinding him to his 
e good, hatred works like a disease or a can- 
erous growth in the soul of those who feel it. 

4 ‘ Hate is a bad spirit to face the world with, 
y boy. Hatred is heavier freight for the skipper 
an it is for the consignee.’ ” 

(1) Hating makes a man lose perspective.— 
here is a terrible attraction about the thing or 
e person we hate fiercely. Love is a tremendous 
ttracting force; but so is hatred. We cannot 
eep from what we hate; some power draws us 
ack perpetually to it; our thought dwells upon 
until it assumes proportions out of all keeping 
ith its importance. Our sense of perspective is 
ne. ' 

{As an example of this take the story of 
‘aman. He had climbed high, till he was the 
eatest man in the Persian Empire next to the 
ing. But his pride had been wounded by the 
glect of a certain Jew named Mordecai to bow 
fore him and do him reverence. He could 
asily have crushed the insolent Jew with one 


1C, Matthews, Experiences of a Woman Doctor in 
ervia, 96. \ | 
® Augustus Thomas, The Witching Hour. 


lf is a far more terrible thing. As contrary to | 


| but in his very heart. 


| life. 


word, but the insult had so mortified his pride 
that he could not be content with merely punish- 
ing the culprit. The royal favourite aimed at a 
royal revenge. He would make the whole race 
to which this impudent dog Mordecai belonged 
suffer for it. It was not only when he came out 
of the palace and saw the patient Jew sitting at 
the gate that Haman choked with anger and bitter 
feeling. It went home with him and stayed with 
him. It was a death’s head at the yery feast 
when pride was most gratified. Mordecai sat on 


| him like the old man of the sea, and wriggle as 


he might he could not free himself. The vision 
of the hated Jew was not only at the palace gate, 
It was like a mote in the 
eye; and look where he would the mote was there. 
Mordecai blotted out the sun from the heavens to 
Haman. . 

(2) Hating slowly crushes out the good from 
a man’s own soul.—Healthy growth is impos- 
sible where malice and hatred poison a man’s 
Hatred keeps the wounds green, so that they 
cannot heal, and nothing really matters but that 
one spot of disease. Disease it is, want of ease, 
a perturbation of the normal functions of life. 
Hate infallibly brings disease, discomfort. There 
is no peace, no ease, no happiness that way. 

| He who abides in hate is deprived of God 
and is in a state of condemnation, and has in this 
life the foretaste of hell; for he is always gnaw- 
ing at himself, and hungers for vengeance, and 
abides in fear. Believing to slay his enemy, he 
has first killed himself, for he has slain his soul 
with the knife of hate. Such men as these, who 
think to slay their enemy, slay themselves.? 


II. 
Clear-Eyed Hatred. 


Harrep allied with reason and directed against 
all that is clearly seen to be vile and worthless is 
one of the greatest driving forces of the world. 
The highest and noblest forms of hatred seem to 
be of an ideal kind, and the same may be said 
of the highest forms of love or charity. The 
passions are to be purified and made to serve their 
proper functions in the composite nature of man 
—not by partial elimination, by weakening, or 
even by strict control, but by direction towards 


1 Letters of Saint Catherine of Siena, 1096. 
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_ 
the ideal, by the guiding of hatred towards that | they must hate—the thing that is evil. Love of 
God cannot live without hatred of sin. True 


which is hate-worthy and of love towards that | 


which is love-worthy. M. Renan, in a beautiful 
funeral oration over an amiable scholar, para- 
phrases in application to him the dying words of 
Cardinal Richelieu. As Richelieu, when bidden 
to forgive his enemies, replied that he had none 
but those of the State, so, says Renan, this worthy 
man might have replied that he had none but 
those of the Ideal. Such enemies all who aim 
high are bound to have. 

How, then, does hatred work as a force in 
Christianity ? 


1. Hatred prevents lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence.—Holiness has few foes so deadly as luke- 
warmmness or indifference. In all high and noble 
pursuits we find that indifference is fatal. In the 
world of thought indifference is destructive of 
success. The half-hearted never reach the heights 
of knowledge,’ or discover hidden truths, or 
attain the grace of style. In politics enthusiasm 
and work are indispensable to victory. No social 
reform, no moral improvement, no benevolent 
enterprise, was ever carried to a triumphant issue 
by wavering and lukewarm advocates. Even in 
the ordinary avocations of industry and commerce 
failure awaits flabbiness; none but the determined 
and the zealous can command success. The same 
law holds sway in religion. Religious indiffer- 
ence leads inevitably to religious failure. Religion 
without earnestness, without enthusiasm, with- 
out passion, soon ceases to be religion, as fire with- 
out fuel soon ceases to be fire. Neutrality in 
religion is tantamount to irreligion. ‘They that 
are not with me,’ said Christ, ‘are against me.’ 
“No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
sod and mammon.’ In religion all halting be- 
tween two opinions means deciding against God. 

{It is, indeed, not too much to affirm that the 
perfection of holiness is unattainable without the 
practice of hatred. For what is holiness? Holi- 
ness is devotion to God and love of righteousness ; 
and there is no hatred more keen than the hatred 
of evil engendered by the love of righteousness, 
and the hatred of sin kindled by devotion to God. 
They that love the Lord hate—they cannot help 
hating, the spiritual necessity is laid upon them, 
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| it soon flickers down into a heap of ashes.cold and | 


religious love is never lukewarm, never indifferent. - 
It is not an affair of opinion or taste, but a burn- 
ing passion consuming all things opposite in their _ 
nature to itself. When holy love ceases to burn | 
with the flames of a lively, leaping indignation, | 


dead. In order that we may grow inethe beauty 
and purity of holiness, it is essential to feed well 
the furnaces of holy hatred; for the gold of good-| 
ness is often refined in the white heats of indignant | 
hatred against evil.t ) 


2. Hatred is a necessary proof of the difficult” 
choice between the merely good and the best.—) 
One of the most puzzling sayings of Christ is un-)| 
doubtedly the remark, ‘If any man cometh unto 
me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, | 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.’ It is a warning against allowing a love’ 
for what is natural and right in itself to claim} 
our allegiance if it stands between us and the) 
highest of which we are capable. 


It has some- } 
times been stated that Jesus felt deeply the opposi-- 
tion of His own kindred to the work He had } 
undertaken, and their inability to perceive His /}} 
fitness for it. Look at the sarcastic counsel, ‘ If 
thou do these things, shew thyself to the world” | 
—‘For neither did his brethren believe on him.” 
The time came when they thought He was mad— | 
a disgrace and danger to the family—and went out | 
to bring Him home by force. When Jesus spoke) 
of hating mother and kindred, then, He was)) 


the beloved persons themselves, that He had in | 
mind. He was using the strongest term He could |} 
find to express the greatness of the sacrifice that 
was demanded of one who would follow and obe 


life when we have to choose between a higher|} 
and a lower good, a larger and a lesser love. 


often difficult to see which way to take. When 
the: final decision has to be made it is sometimes) 
like tearing the flesh from one’s bones; to do} 


1J..W_ Diggle,tin The Expositor, ix. 435. 
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1e right thing you have to hurt someone, and 
vis is a very much harder matter than being hurt 
ourself. Well, here is your rule of action: 


1 know nothing more terrible in the modern world 


esus bids you see in the light of God what you | 


ught to do, and then do it with the same un- 
aunted front that you would wear if your con- 
ict were with the devil himself. Reject the 
ywer good as firmly and uncompromisingly as 
jough it were positive evil; choose the higher 
ve as strongly as though you hated the lower. 
[owever hard it may be to obey God’s voice when 
moral decision becomes a tragedy, go through 
ith it, and you will find in the end that you 
ave chosen the best even for him or her to 
hom you have given the most pain. 
This profound spiritual experience may be lived 
it on a very restricted scale, but may be none 
ie less real for that. ‘Take the case of a man 
ho knows of a wrong committed by his own 
lild, the declaration of which will bring public 
isgrace both upon that child and upon his own 
90d name. What is he to do? There stands the 
rong, a black and sinister barrier between him 
id truth. Someone else is having to bear the 
ynsequences of it, perhaps the blame for it. There 
but one thing to do: he must sacrifice that 
ld. He must offer him on the altar of the 


ernal righteousness, even though in so doing he | 


offering himself a hundredfold more. He can- 
at spare, if he really loves; the particular must 
> yielded to the universal, the smaller to the 


ister good—and all else be left to God. Or take | 


e fidelity to principle which occasionally means 
the cruel industrial world of to-day the fling- 
g of wife and children under the Juggernaut car 


yn at this moment who are so placed in business 
at they would expose an infamy to-morrow and 
alk out of their situation with a clear conscience, 
it the thing wears a different aspect when it 
comes a question of hungry mouths at home. It 
all very well to do the heroic thing, but is it 
ell to compel the baby to take the consequences 
o? You have no fear for yourself; few men 
ive; but we are all fettered more or less by 
e sweet relationships of home and fireside, which 
try with them such tremendous responsibilities. 
) you just put up with the foul practice, what- 
er it is, and go om day after day acting a lie. 


hs | 
hes 


Ve oa 
oo Se Meas Pal 


ae, 


than this moral antinomy.* 


3. Hatred prevents a one-sided development 
and an incomplete conception of life-—Love is the 
greatest thing in the world; but let us be very 
sure that we know the nature of love. Too often 
it is thought of as nothing but gentle, long-suffer- 
ing, patient, meek, bringing joy and radiance in 
its wake. All this it is; but if we see it only 
thus, we lose much of the greatest meaning in life. 
We cannot turn away and ignore all that is not 
lovable, and in this world no person but can find 
much that is not lovable. What is our attitude 
to it? If we are convinced that it cannot and 


' ought not to be loved, then we must hate it. Our 


attitude to it cannot be neutral, it must be positive. 
If our conception of life is to be whole, it must 


' include all that we meet in life. 


Religion of love as Christianity is, it is also a 


_ religion of hatred of all that is loveless, brutal, 


, : a Pe | I never felt it before. 
financial ruin. There are men in this congrega- | 


obscene, selfish, and money-worshipping. A love 
that cannot hate its opposite is a love without self- 
respect. Jesus never pretended that love of what 
is good means easy-going tolerance of what is evil. 
The first duty of the Holy Spirit was to convict 
the world of sin. If the forces of the modern 
Church are to follow the impulses of that Holy 
Spirit they will not only love God with all their 
might but they will hate evil with all their might. 

{We went into Port Said early this morning 
and went on shore. It was my first peep of the 
real East. .Somehow the whole place struck me as 
most repulsive. Genoa was beautiful, and Naples 
was dirty, but Port Said is wicked, wicked, wicked. 
It made me feel I wanted 
to go and fight, I do not know what, but fight 
that awful visible evil. I never felt so filled with 
hate before. It was almost as if one could see the 
smiling, triumphant face of Satan behind it all. 
Perhaps you think it is extravagant, and that I 
am getting some of the exaggeration of the East, 
but it is not so. You would feel it all if you 
were here.” 


4. Hatred strives to distinguish between the 
sinner and the sin.—Whether it is possible for 
men and women endowed with strong natural 


1R. J. Campbell, Thursday Morning at the City 
Temple, 132. 
* Dr. Isabel Mitchell of Manchuria, 35. 
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passions to hate sin and go on loving the person 
who commits it is a question that is not always 
easily answered. In the case of those who are 
dear to us, it is abundantly possible. But there are 
others whose whole way of life is so detestable that 
to love them seems almost a perversion of affection. 
We can say that we might love what they are 
capable of becoming—which is not altogether the 
same thing. As long as there remains a spark of 
humanity in a man there must be something lov- 
able in him. ‘The difficulty is that our sight is 
seldom so clear as to see it. We are so obsessed 
by what we rightly detest in the detestable man 
that we confuse the man completely with his sin. 

It was not until our Lord came to teach us that 
the distinction between the sin and the sinner was 
made decisive and clear. ‘The immeasurable love 
of the Saviour for the sinners whom He met and 
dealt with, the blazing wrath which went forth 
from Him against the powers of evil, were strik- 
ing features of the Perfect Humanity. Yet there 
Were instances when even He included in the ex- 
pression of His anger the persons through whom 
the evil was manifested. "The Pharisees were 
identified in His denunciation with the principles 
which they professed. Of course there comes a 
time in the career of everyone who delivers him- 
self up to be the instrument of evil when he and 
the sin which he yields to or embraces melt into 
an undistinguishable unity. 
trated and described by Dante in his terrible con- 
ception of the punishment allotted to Agnolo Brun- 
elleschi. 
at the wretched man and bound him in its grip— 


Ivy ne’er clasped 
A dodder’d oak as round the other’s limbs 
A hideous reptile intertwined his own. 
Then, as they both had been of burning wax, 
Each melted into other mingling hues, ~ 
That which was either now was seen no more. 


This is no unusual phenomenon; it is the ord- 
inary course of things. 
the task of distinguishing the evil from the per- 
son who embodies it is more than difficult, it is 
impossible. Only the Saviour Himself, who 
knows the depths of the human heart, can be 
certain of the degree in which the person and the 
evil are distinct or identified. The result is that 
we must never hate the person, because we can 
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This law is illus- | 


A serpent, the embodiment of sin, sprang | 


But, in consequence of it, | 


; course I do! 


| people. 


| he said, ‘I will make a confession. 


This is wha / 


never know the facts of his life. 


other men for the guidance of our gwn conduct}, 
but we are never to judge their ‘ motives.’ 


Wa 


5. Hatred educates the soul and is itself a step 
to love.-—True hatred leads to true tolerance. 
The easy-going indifference that lightly tolerates, 
evil because it would not cause trouble is dir- 
ectly antagonistic to growth and progress. Only, 
when we have learned not to tolerate lightly shall 
we tolerate wisely; and by fierce intolerance we 
educate our own souls for stronger and better 
work. Hatred at all times, if it is wise hatred, 
must be the servant of love. We have seen) 
how, by its fury for destruction, hate tends to 
eliminate the thing hated, and so ultimately des- 
troy itself; and thus it is working continuall 
towards creating in us an understanding of tru 
love and making possible the coming of love un- 
divided throughout the world. 

{ ‘But you don’t hate people, Father?’ sai 
Lestrange, looking rather pained. 

‘J, dear man?’ said Father Payne. 
I loathe them! 
eyes and ears? All decent people do. 
would the world get on without it?’ | 

Lestrange looked rather shocked. ‘I don't 
understand,’ he said. ‘I always gathered that 
you thought it. our business to—well, to love 
people.’ 

“Our business, yes!’ said Father Payne; it 
our pleasure, no! One must begin by hating 


What is there to like about many of | 


‘Yes, 


us?” 

‘Why, Father,’ said Vincent, ‘ you are the most 
charitable of men! ’ ; 

Father Payne gave him a little bow. ‘Come, 
I am b 
nature the most suspicious of mankind. I have. 
all the uncivilised instincts. There are people of, 
whom I hate the sight and the sound, and ever 
the scent. My natural impulse is to see the 
worst points of everyone. I admit that peopl 
generally improve upon acquaintance, but I hav 
no weak sentiment about my fellow-men—they are 
often ugly, stupid, ill-mannered, ill-tempered, un) 
pleasant, unkind, selfish. It is a positive delight 
sometimes to watch a thoroughly nasty person, ang 
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; 


o reflect how much one detests him. It is a 
ign of grace to doso. How otherwise should one 
earn to hate oneself? If you hate nobody, what 
‘eason is there for trying to improve? It 
mpossible to realize how nasty you yourself can 


ye until you have seen other people being nasty. 


1S 


Then you say to yourself, “Come, that is the | 


ind of thing that I do. Can I really be like 
mat?” 

‘But surely,’ said Lestrange, ‘if you do 
ry to love people, you cannot do anything 
hem; you cannot wish them to be different.’ 

“Why not?’ said Father Payne, laughing. 
You may hate them so much that you may wish 
hem to be different. That is the sound way to 
yegin. I say to myself, “ Here is a truly dread- 
ul person! I would abolish and obliterate him 
f I could; but as I cannot, I must try to get 


not 
for 


” 


ase. It is simple humbug to pretend to like 
veryone. You may not think it is entirely 
yeople’s fault that they are so unpleasant; but if 
‘ou really love fine and beautiful things, you must 
late mean and ugly things. Don’t let there be 
iny misunderstanding,’ he said, smiling round the 
able. ‘I have hated most of you at different 
‘imes, some of you very much. I don’t deny there 
ire good points about you, but that isn’t enough. 
Sometimes you are detestable.’ 

“I see what you mean,’ said Barthrop; ‘but 
rou don’t hate people—you only hate things in 
hem and about them. It is just a selection.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Father Payne. 
you going to separate people’s qualities and at- 
‘ributes from themselves? It is a process of 
iddition and subtraction, if you like. There may 
ye a balance in your favour. But when a bad 
mood is on, when a person is bilious, fractious, 
igly, cross, you hate him. It is natural to do 
0, and it is right to do so. I do loathe this talk 
of mild, weak, universal love. The only chance 
of human beings getting on at all, or improving 
it all, is that they should detest what is detestable, 
is they abominate a bad smell. The only reason 
why we are clean is because we have gradually 
learnt to hate bad smells. A bad smell means 
omething dangerous in the background—so do 
igliness, ill-health, bad temper, vanity, greediness, 
tupidity, meanness. They are all danger signals. 
We have no business to ignore them, or to forget 


‘ How are | 


| 
| 


4tl 


| crucifixion. 


them, or to make allowances for them. They are 
all part of the beastliness of the world.’ 4 


And wouldst thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high, unruflled state? 

Awake! Thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate.° 


Self-Crucifixion. 


Luke xiv. 27.—‘ And whosoever doth not bear his cross, 


and come after me, cannot be my disciple.’ 

‘THE saying about taking up the cross occurs five 
times in the Gospels. This is the second occur- 
rence in Luke, the first being in the twenty-third 
verse of the ninth chapter. The question as to 
whether all the various recensions go back to a 
single utterance, and if so which is the original 


| form, and especially whether it was spoken before 
lim out of this mess, that we may live more at | 


or after Jesus made the open prediction of His 
own death by the Cross, has engaged the critics. 
It seems most probable that the saying was uttered 
by our Lord on more than one occasion. 

The cross was a familiar sight to the Jew. 
Artemidorus says that a cross and crucifixion was 
such a customary sight to the Jews that it was 
quite common for a man to dream of his own 
This was such ‘a common dream,’ 
he says, that we may judge from the fact ‘how 
many must have been in dread of crucifixion, and 
how common the spectacle was.’ ® 

Christ’s words would raise in the minds of 
those who heard Him a picture of His followers 
in a long line, each with a cross on his back, each 
on the way to execution. This fearful picture 
must have made a deep impression on the crowd. 
Perhaps for the moment they took it literally. No 
adult there present could have forgotten the awful 
days, some thirty years before, when on the death 
of Herod the Great the country had seethed with 
revolt, which had been repressed with frightful 
cruelty by Varus, the Roman commander. Many 
of them may have seen the long chain of 2,000 
people, each bearing his cross on his back, on the 
way to death. They may well have thought that 
Christ was predicting a similar end to His 
followers. 

1 A.C. Benson, Father Payne, 79. 

2 Newman. 

°C. Bigg, The Church’s Task under the Roman Em- 


pire, 79. 
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1. What Christ did not mean when He said 
‘Bear the cross.’ 


the Roman Government. “The country was con- 
tinually disturbed by revolutionaries who were 
plotting to overthrow the Romans, who gathered 
themselves into bands, and who frequently com- 
mitted acts against order or property in order to 
force the issue. 
the two persons crucified with Christ were robbers 
in this sense, and Barabbas is the exact type. 
“Bear the cross’ did not mean 
methods of violence.’ Christ was perfectly clear 
—and He went to His death partly because He 
was perfectly clear—that He entirely disapproved 
of methods of violence as a means of bringing in 
the Kingdom. The Sermon on the Mount sets 
forth a programme over against the Zealot pro- 
gramme of violent insurrection. Yet at the same 
time one cannot help noticing that Jesus had a 
most tremendous admiration for the Zealot. He 
included a conyert from their ranks among 
His own disciples—Simon Zelotes. And in the 
reference to taking the Kingdom of Heaven by 
force we can hardly be sure whether He approves 


What Jesus admired was the energy of the Zealot. 
He loved that. He really loved the man who 
would do things, even mistaken things, in his 
effort to bring some change. His immediate 
disciples were men of this kind. 

(2) He did not mean ‘ Bear the cross’ in the 
sense in which it is usually interpreted by a softer 
modern generation, which takes its religion as 
easily as it takes its amusements strenuously. ‘I 
look into a modern dictionary,’ says W. P. 
Workman, ‘and I find a “ cross” defined as “ any- 
thing that thwarts, obstructs, perplexes, or 
troubles; hindrance, vexation, misfortune, opposi- 
tion, trial of patience.” ’ 

‘A cross: anything that thwarts, obstructs, 
perplexes, or troubles; hindrance, vexation, opposi- 
tion, trial of patience ’—1is this what Christ meant 
when He talked of taking up His cross? Most 
assuredly no! ‘There is only one instance in the 
New Testament where the cross is referred to as 
a burden to be borne and not a thing to be cruci- 
fied upon, and that is the case of Simon of Cyrene. 


4r2 


There can be little doubt that | 


“jmitate their | 


| somebody else, 

(1) It seems likely that in Gospel times cruci- | 
fixion was used chiefly for putting to death those | 
who were convicted of attempted rebellion against | 


| ot glory about the last hour. 


er not, so much does He allow of good intent. | tion of all respectable people, the scorn of those, 


| who would have owned Him if He had suc-) 
ceeded, but who disowned Him because He had 


In this case alone, when you bear the cross for 
may you consider it a burden, 
rather than an instrument of death. 


What Christ did mean.—He meant death, | 
denial of self and not self-denial—though the 
larger includes the lesser. And it was not a) 
glorious death that Jesus made the test. Some 
kinds of death will always seem crowned with) 
glory—the death that all acknowledge to be great, 
the soldier’s death that even your enemies will | 
honour. But the death that Jesus made the test) 
is the death that is accompanied with the shame 
of failure, the death that involves public degrada- 
tion. It involves going alone, doing the unpopular) 
thing. It involves dying alone, with no glimmer | 


It is remarkable that Jesus should have pro- 
posed such a test, because He carefully taught His, 
followers that they must avoid every just charge, 
of deserving such an end. ‘They must not touch 
insurrection; and yet it is the charge of being, 
unsuccessful insurrectionaries that they must be 
willing to risk. It was literally such a test that) 
He Himself had at last to endure. At last He’ 
had to walk alone beneath the staggering load, 
not only of the beam of the cross, but the repudia- 


failed. And for His followers, for three hundred | 
years, it was just that price they had to be willing) 
to pay—the unjust charge of disloyalty and sedi- 
tion, of being enemies of the human race and) 
deniers of their social duties. Jesus seized not 
only upon the most penetrating moral test, but 
upon the test that actually was applied in His 
own case to the letter, and in that of Hid 
followers in essence. 

The same test remains to-day. There may be 
long comfortable ages when the test is never) 
applied; but if it has not been faced and accepted, | 
our discipleship has given no proof of loyalty. 
We must always be prepared for this. And if), 
there is never any conceivable chance of the test 
being put into operation, it is our duty to ask 
whether we are living the life at all. 

A man cannot slip out of the challenge by say- 
ing he has never claimed to be a disciple or a. 
Christian, but only one who believes that Christ 
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vas right; for Christ clearly recognizes nothing 
s faith which is not prepared to venture thus far. 
And if he goes farther and says that he has never 
yrofessed to believe in Christ, it is still open to 


nquire whether this does not mean in essence | 
hat the real alternative is belief only in himself, | 


nere selfish concern. 


‘Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come | 


ifter me, cannot be my disciple.’ Self must be 
rucified. There must be an absolutely complete 
ind unconditional surrender to Christ of the 
lominion of self. 


ife begins, not ends. ‘This day,’ says our Com- 


anion on the cross, ‘this day thou shalt be with | 


ne in Paradise.’ ‘I am crucified with Christ; 
ret 1 live.’ 
0 eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 


he Eden of God.’ 


Tf thou couldst empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 

Then might He find thee on the ocean shelf 
And say, ‘ This is not dead,’ 

And fill thee with Himself instead. 


The Personal Cross. 


Luke xiv. 27.— ‘Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple’ (RV). 


THis is one of those great critical words of Christ 
which touch the deepest and most momentous 
ae of all who hear them, and there can 
ardly be a more serious or solemn inquiry than 
the question: ‘What does Christ mean by this 
- me? What is my cross which I am to take 
p, and without taking up which I cannot be 
Christ’s disciple?’ 


1. In the first place, our Lord teaches us this— 
hat each man has his own cross. ‘ His ‘own 
ross —mark those words. So that to every man, 
whether he be Christ’s disciple or not, there is 
ome personal self-denial, some thwarting of his 
wn inclination, some crossing of his own will, 
some giving up of what he wished to keep, with- 
ut which he cannot be Christ’s disciple. It is 
quite true that Christ does not define what a 
man’s cross is. He is careful not to do this, and 
leaves each one to discover it for himself; but 
what He does not leave in any kind of doubt is 


And when self is crucified, | 


“To him that overcometh will I give | 


RA. ZL 


| this—that for you, for me, somewhere or other, 
| there is the cross, and that unless that cross be 
taken up we cannot be His disciples. 


2. Are there any principles which will guide us 
in answering the question, ‘ What is my cross?’ 
| There are; and they may be reduced to two. 
First, anything that hinders your highest life in 
God must be given up, and to give it up may be 
your cross; and, next, anything that hinders your 
largest and fullest service for Christ must be given 
up, and to give it up may be your cross. Is there 
anything in your life that makes God seem far 
away, that makes prayer hard, that comes like a 
cloud between you and Him, that lames the wings 
of the soul as they would rise above the world— 
anything inconsistent with your secret loyalty to 
God? ‘Then that must be given up, and to give 
it up may be your cross. Is there anything that 
| impedes your service, that hinders your employ- 
ment of your best faculties for God—anything, in 
a word, that renders you less useful than you 
might be? It must be given up; and to give it 
up may be your cross. 

{One of the distinguished London 
oculists was a great cricketer in his early years, 
and after he commenced practice he used to seek 
in that noble game a relief from the anxiety and 
pressure of his professional work. He found out, 
however, very soon, that the game interfered with 
the steadiness of hand so imperative in a man 
touching one of the most delicate organs of the 
human body; he found out, in a word, that he 


most 


atethesamertime, and he at once resolved to give 
up the cricket—it interfered with the serious busi- 
ness of his life.t 


3. Every man must take up his cross. There 
are some crosses you do not need to take up. 
They come; and, as Simon of Cyrene was com- 
pelled to bear Christ’s cross, they compel you to: 
bear them whether you like it or not. When, 
for example, sickness comes to you, and you have 
to exchange the busy life of the world for the 
quiet of a sick room, and the nights go by and 
there is no healthful sleep, and the days bring no 
peace and no joy, and the long months roll by 
and you seem to grow weaker and weaker—that 


1G. S. Barrett. 
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could not be a great oculist and algreatyericketer) 
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is a cress ysu do not need to take up: you must 
bear it whether you will or not. Or when 
pecuniary disaster overtakes you, and in place of 
the full tide of prosperity in business there is the 
ebb tide, and the once rich and luxurious living 
has to be exchanged for niggardly means and 
a pinched competency, and you do not know how 
you are to provide for those you love, and every 
day wears out your heart with its grinding, 
pecuniary care—ah! you do not need to take that 
cross up; it is with you—you feel it every day. 
Or when a cruel and wanton heart flings away 
the love which was entrusted to it, and henceforth 
the music of your life is all still, and a broken 
heart bears to the grave the sorrow of an un- 
requited love—that is a cross you do not need to 
take up; it is on you, it crushes you, whether 
you will or not. Or, take one last illustration. 
When death comes to the home, and its pale sha- 
dow crosses the threshold, and it bears away in its 
arms the precious life within, and there is a vacant 
chair at the table, and a little voice stilled never to 
be heard again, and a new grave in the church- 
yard, and a new grief in your heart—that is a 
cross that you do not need to take up; it rests 
wearily on you every day whether you will or not. 
But it is not of these crosses Christ is speaking. 
He is speaking of the voluntary crosses of life, 
and those self-denials which the soul inflicts on 
itself—of the sacrifices which we offer with our 
own hands—and it is of these He says: ‘If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow me.’ + 


4, Every man must carry the cross which he 
has made. The Talmud contains a parable which 
is in point. Here it is, as Rabbi Pinchas uttered 
it, in the name of Rabbi Reuben :—‘ There was 
a certain king who made a feast and invited to it 
all the wayfarers and strangers in his dominions; 
but he made a decree that every man should bring 
with him something to sit upon at the feast. 
Some brought with them beautiful and comfort- 
able cushions, and some brought handsome but 
hard seats, and some brought sofas to recline upon, 
and some brought logs of wood, and some brought 
stones and boulders. The king provided every- 
thing for the nourishment and entertainment of 
all comers, and to adorn the court of the palace; 


1 Methodist Recorder, April 13, 1922. 
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but ordered that each man should sit at the feast, 
on the couch or seat that he had made or brought : 
for himself. ‘Then they who were sitting on logs, ; 
and stones, and other uncomfortable and ugly 
seats, grumbled at the king, and said: “Is it to! 
the honour of the king that we should be sitting] 
here in such discomfort, on stones and bits of) 
wood?” And when the king heard their com- | 
plaints he said to them: “Is it not enough for) 
you that you disgrace my palace with stones and 
logs, my palace that I have built and beautified 
at so much cost; but will you also insult me and 
fasten an accusation upon me? Your honour and. 
splendour are such as you make for yourselves.” ”) 


{ 


I made the Cross myself, whose weight | 
Was laid on. me. 

This thought adds anguish as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 

To think mine own hands drove the nails! | 
I sang a merry song, 

And chose the heaviest wood I had | 
Yo build it firm and strong. 

If I had guessed—if I had dreamed 
Its weight was meant for me, 

I should have built a lighter Cross | 
To bear up Calvary. q 


Counting the Cost. 
Luke xiv. 28,—‘ First sit down and count the cost’ (RV). 
THE two expanded similes or condensed cree | 
of the Rash Builder and the Rash King have 
afforded much difficulty to those who insist on in- 
terpreting their details. How could Christ, it is 
asked, have counselled the intending builder, when) 
he finds his means for building insufficient, to) 
desist from the attempt to build? How could He 
have counselled the king, who is fain to challenge 
the great adversary but finds his forces too few, 
to make a shameful peace? Archbishop Trench. 
met the difficulty by the interpretation that he. 
who counts the cost, and finds that, according to 
his estimate, he has enough, is the foolish builder. | 
He will presently have run through and exhausted). 
the slender stock upon which he began; and will 
then leave the spiritual building unfinished. The | 
wise builder is he who discovers that he has noé_ 
enough, and who thereupon renounces all that he. 
has, all vain imagination of a spiritual wealth of 
his own, and thenceforth proceeds to build, not | 
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t his own charges at all, but altogether at the | 


harges of God, waiting upon Him day by day 
or new supplies of strength. 

In the second parable, where Christ compares 
he Christian life not to the building of a tower 
ut to a conflict, Archbishop Trench interprets the 
ing with the twenty thousand not as Satan, but 
s God Himself. But would Christ place the 


ifference between the power of God and the | 


ower of man as the difference between t-venty 
1ousand and ten thousand? 

A later attempt to explain the difficulty makes 
1¢ Tower-builder and the King represent Christ 
nd not the intending disciple. 

But it is better to take these parables as en- 


orcing the one clear lesson that it is folly to | 


egin without consideration. 
) explain the details. The parables stand in jux- 
position with the parable of the Great Supper, 


It is not necessary | 


nd are plainly designed to supplement its lesson, | 


nd preclude any perversion of its meaning. 
1e one you have the freedom of gospel privileges, 
1 the other you have the costliness of gospel res- 
onsibilities. The earlier story represents the 


In| 


rgency of God’s calls, the later represents the | 


<tent of man’s sacrifices. They are related as 
le receptive aspect of the Divine life is to the 
ractical—the enjoyment of the Kingdom’s advan- 
izes to the discharge of the Kingdom’s duties. 
n the illustration of the supper Christianity 
pears as a blessing to be accepted; in the illus- 
‘ation of the tower, and the kindred one of the 
‘ar, it comes before us as an enterprise to be 
urried on. There were two ways in which 
hrist’s summons might be abused by His hearers; 
might be met by a thankless refusal on the one 
and, or by rash and thoughtless compliance 
1 the other. And, wrong as it was to delay, it 
ight be just as wrong and as fatal to presume. 
You that are following me so readily,’ says the 
aviour, ‘consider what you do. As builders of 
spiritual house, you are incurring a new and a 
rious outlay; are you prepared to face it? As 
arriors on a spiritual campaign, you are chal- 
nging new and uncompromising enemies; arc 
yu able to confront them? Count the cost then,’ 
at is Christ’s command to His disciples. ‘ Be- 
are lest you waken the world’s hostility by your 
retensions to strength when you begin, and live 
) incur its mockery by your confession of weak- 


ness when you desist.’ Of course, only one side of 
the truth is here brought before us. There are 
other and worse consequences to be faced than the 
pointing of a worldling’s finger or the wagging of 
a worldling’s tongue; and for these we must look 
elsewhere. In this passage Christ argues with 
earthly men on a clear earthly principle, overlook- 
ing for the time being the criminality of an in- 
sincere profession, that He may expose its folly 
—saying nothing of its danger, but emphasizing 
its disgrace. 

{ Canon Scott Holland, in 4 Bunch of Mem- 
ories, says: ‘It is not enough to undertake a big 
job: you must be sure that you are fit to under- 
take it. He is speaking of the spread of the 
Church of England abroad. There was a ‘ frame- 
work.’ Bishops were ‘popped down’ but they 
were given nothing to work with. ‘A shrivelled 
pea, loosely rattling in a hard hollow husk, has 
no Romance about it. It is not an inspiring 
symbol. Yet does it not recall to us a good deal 
with which we are familiar, in our work abroad 
and at home?’ And then he goes on to the 
warning. ‘ We dare not think that we can wear 
a Giant’s Robe with impunity. There will come 
a day when people will tire of the Robe, and will 
ask ‘“‘ What about the Giant?” ’? 


This parable of the Builder suggests three 
thoughts. 

1. The work on which the man has set his heart 
is necessarily a public one. One man may stake 


| his fortune in a distant investment, and none know 


the fact save himself and those more immediately 


| concerned. Another may expend his energies and 


occupy his time in the compilation of an ambi- 
tious treatise, and still keep the pursuit that absorbs 
him a secret. But he that will build a tower 
necessarily invites attention, provokes scrutiny, 
sets speculation astir, and these not always of the 
kindest or most favourable sort. Publicly he 
succeeds, if success be in store for him; but pub- 
licly, too, he must fail. Exactly so is it with 
the assuming of a Christian position. Not more 
keenly did the Samaritans watch Nehemiah. cast- 
ing jealous glances at his work while he and his 
followers built the walls of Jerusalem, than men 
around look on while a fellow-creature sets him- 
self deliberately to the task of building on the 
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basis of a Christian profession the fabric of a | 


spiritual life. 


It might be supposed that the man, knowing | he wanted to use as he liked; 


calculated 
enterprise 


There 


all this, has examined his estimates, 
his resources, and thus begun his 
soberly, deliberately, and intelligently. 
will assuredly be a drain on his resources. 


my So here comes our second point. ‘The 
Christian profession and spiritual life is a very 
costly undertaking. Our birthright consists in a 
treasure-house of cares and of longings, of instincts 


and desires, of hopes and of sympathies with which | 
And it is just into these | 


God has endowed us. 
the capital of our soul—that the building of the 
spiritual tower will bite most deeply. 

The assuming of a Christian profession and 
the maintenance of the Christian life may in some 
eases involve a serious price. Nor will any be 
able to say that the estimates for the building of 
the tower have been kept in the background by 
Scripture. And what is the expenditure they 
specify? This among other things: the hatred 
of father and mother and sisters and brethren, 
the losing of one’s own life, the taking up of the 
cross, the forsaking of all a man has. 

4 The supreme interest of Ruskin was the mak- 
ing of manhood. ‘The great cry which rises from 
all our manufacturing cities, louder than their 
furnace blast, is all in very deed for this—that we 
manufacture everything there except men; we 
blanch cotton, and strengthen steel, and refine 
sugar, and shape pottery; but to brighten, to 
strengthen, to refine, or to form a single living 
spirit, never enters into our estimate of 
advantages.’ Sick at heart because of this great 
waste Ruskin turned to study the laws of archi- 
tecture. The Seven Lamps of Architecture, he 
called his book. He found that the laws which 
regulate architecture regulate also the building of 
the character of men. The first of these is sacri- 
fice. ‘The Lamp of Sacrifice’, he calls it, for 
sacrifice is the law of life. 


3. The third point in the parable is the conse- 
quence of an ill-considered beginning. 

For a time the building proceeds. But there 
comes a period when the enterprise gets too costly. 
It touches the builder on the side of his comfort, 

1 The Stones of Venice, ii. vi. § 16. 
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| begins, even though shame for a time makes him 


and on the side of his pride, and the unaccustomed 
drain begins. It is, first, a call on his time—time 
next, a wrench o 
affection—the severance of a tie which was dea 
to the flesh, but which Christian principle forbade 
next, the sudden disappointing of desire—desire 
which only a disciple of Christ would possibly 
have been asked to deny himself; then an inroad 
on his purse. And thus there comes a time wher 
in his heart of hearts the ominous uncertainty 


persevere. ‘Have I not gone too far?’ he now 
begins to ask of himself, “and may not this tower 
of mine bear curtailing, without any loss to the 
general design? God will make allowance fo 
my poverty, and the world will be unaware of the 
difference, or approve of it.’ So lesser inconsist 
encies creep in; there is a saving here and a saving 
there. Already the man’s life has fallen below his 
profession; the execution of the building is not) 
up to the plan, and the end of it all throws its 
shadow before. a 
{When Pliable re-entered the City of Destruc 
tion with the mud of his expedition bespattering 
his clothes, and its terrors still pale on his face,) 
the city was moved round about him, and we 
read that some called him foolish for going, and 
others called him wise for coming back. But 
we can fancy that even these did not quite take’ 
the erring one back to their arms, or forget the 
facts of his escapade, and that all the time he 
went in and out in the midst of them the com 
sciousness never faded from their hearts, the sneer) 
never passed from their lips. 


4, These are the main thoughts of this parable) 
of the Rash Builder. But there are other thoughts 
Though they are not exactly in the parable, they 
are closely akin. 

(1) Some men say, ‘ Really we have had no ex-|| 
perience of difficulties although we have been build 
ing the tower. The cost has been no more tha 
we have always been able to meet comfortably 
The idea of the costliness of the Christian profes 
sion was perhaps true of the time in which our, 
Saviour spoke but it is scarcely suitable to our 
own.’ They forget that there is an evil quite as) 
bad as unfinished building, and that is jerry build= 
ing. Is the cheap and sorry fabric that so man 
run up and call by the mame of a Christian pro= 
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fession complying with the demands of Christ? 
Little wonder if the world does not envy or oppose. 
It is not worth its while. The tower left unfin- 
ished, speaks of at least an ideal, even if it is sadly, 


shamefully abandoned; there are buildings that | 
progress till a man’s dying day, and these show | 


only that the man has no ideal at all. They be- 
tray his utter mistake as to what Christ requires, 
and his ignorance of what Christ will accept. 

(2) There are other men who count the cost 
and do not begin to build. Far better, they say, 
to be a consistent man of the world than an im- 
perfect professor of religion. 
the state of hesitation therefore defensible?) Do 
vou think Christ bids any man sit down and count 
the cost of the project only that he may renounce 
it altogether? Nay, verily; it is only that, out of 
a deep sense of weakness, and knowing that we 
nave not the wherewithal to carry on the fabric 
He nevertheless would have us rear, we may be 
‘hrown on the helpfulness and ready supplies of 
Him who giveth liberally and upbraideth not. 
‘Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it.’ 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the 
ineffable name? 

Builder and Maker Thou, of houses not made 
with hands ! 


Unfinished Buildings. 


Luke xiv. 30.—‘ This man began to build, and was not 
ble to finish.’ 


THERE the building stands—in the words of 
eeming sincerity the man has spoken, in the 
hristian teaching he has published, in the Chris- 
ian schemes he has launched, all of which he has 
ong since abandoned. And through all time the 
nfinished fabric shall remain, the sorrow of the 
*hurch and the triumph of the world. 

What are the causes of such unfinished build- 
1gs? 


1. Some men begin to build but are not able 
» finish because they do not lay a strong enough 
sundation. The foundation on which a man’s 
ersonal religion rests is his faith. An irreligious 
1an is one who does not trust. He may intel- 
ctually believe, but he does not personally con- 
de in God. The Christian takes God at His 


iB 


‘True again; but is | 


word and humbly rests on that word. Not that he 
as yet believes all that he ought to believe or will 


believe. Not that he is at once exempt from 
doubts and still less from sins. But he has found 
faith. 


Out of it the Christian virtues are to grow; 
and if the faith be not genuine and strong, it may 
give way when much has been built upon it, and 
the whole edifice crumble to ruin. What a fright- 
ful catastrophe is that when, after years of such 
building, the underlying faith gives way! Some 
have been dishonest and have hidden the change 
of faith because of their unwillingness to face the 
consequences. 

How are we to acquire a foundation faith which 
will be strong and true: such a faith as will 
stand the strain which will be put upon it, and 
successfully uphold throughout life whatever may 
be built over it? 

What are the qualifications of such a faith? 

(1) It mus? not be a blind faith.—A blind faith 

is one which exists without intelligent reasons; 
which does not know why it believes; which can 
give no account of itself to others. Many start 
with such a faith, and it is no wonder that by and 
by the crash comes. They believe merely because 
they have been taught to, without seriously think- 
ing for themselves. They accept their faith on 
authority without ever examining the right of 
their authority to teach. They do not realize 
that their faith must stand the strain of later 
thought and of strange temptations. ‘They don 
the uniform of belief without consideration of 
the fight which awaits a soldier’s life. There are 
such things as both blind unbelief and blind faith : 
and the blunder of each is to be condemned. 
X (If faith is blind the reason usually is—to 
borrow Gladstone’s words—‘ that to each of us 
personally our creed has come, not with the throes 
of struggle, sacrifice, and strong conviction, but 
rather, like most of what we hold—on easy 
tenure !—by descent through others, not from 
ourselves; as matter of course, not of choice and 
effort; so that it sits upon us like an outward 
badge, rather than pervades us as a principle and 
a power. 

(2) It must be a faith not in man but in God.— 
We do not urge men to believe in us, or in the 


1W. E. Gladstone, The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture. 
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Church, or even in the Apostles, we urge them to 
believe in God as revealed in His Son Jesus Christ. 
Paul said to some who were putting him above 
his Master, ‘Who then is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed? ’ To 
have for your foundation faith in anything human 
is to build on sand. For no man can be to a soul 
its) God or its spiritual father. No belief in any 
man or church will of itself reconcile your sinful 
heart to the Holy One. Your trust must be in 
God Himself. It must be a resting upon His 
being and a dependence on His word. It must 
be the establishing in you of filial confidence in 
the Divine Father, and this through His only 
Son, the Divine Saviour. Many a time has our 
faith in man received a shock; and some poor souls, 
who have been resting on human rather than on 
Divine supports, have lost in the wreck not only 
their faith in men but their faith in God also. 

(3) Still further, your faith must be eager to 
know better Him in whom you have believed.— 
Some men seem to think that, when faith has once 
been exercised, its mission is done, and that hence- 
forth they may be busy about all other kinds of 
knowledge and work except the knowledge of God 
and His work, and yet their faith will retain its 
power. Is it any wonder if after a while their 
minds become cultivated in every respect save 
spiritually, and that little by little a great 
chasm is opened between their real life and the 
faith which they once held? Suppose you make a 
friend and ‘swear to him eternal friendship,’ and 
then go off and live by yourself, keep up no com- 
munication with him, do not share with him his 
thoughts or let him share yours, become absorbed in 
things from which he is excluded: how long, do 
you suppose, will your friendship last? Go back to 
him and try to assume again the old relations, 
and you will find that he and you are separated 
by a want of sympathy which no formal association 
can recreate. So your faith in God must be of a 
kind which seeks to know Him better and better. 
It must expand with your growing life. It must 
be fitted to the changing circumstances of your for- 
tunes. It must be a Divine companionship in 
the actual warfare of this world. So will it be 
living, real, practical, potent: and, though you 
grow to be never so wise, never so rich, never so 
busy, it will abide with you, and be the ever-suffi- 
cient fundation on which your life’s building rests. 
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2. But, again, some men begin to build but are 
not able to finish because they are unreasonably 
ambitious, attempt too much, and then give up in 
despair. 

(1) One man begins with the idea that he will 
understand everything. He is a philosopher, and 
he means to solve the problems of theology and of 
Providence that have vexed the ages. In most 
cases he is soon more interested in curious ques- 
tions than he is in practical piety, and examines 
the stones so long that he forgets to build with 
them. His religion becomes a mental speculation. 
He forgets that Christianity is not a philosophy 
but a practical theory of life. We know but in 
part, and, while sufficient light is given for the 
daily walk, the heights and depths are still veiled. 

{ Philosophy has been, for the most part, dis- 
tinguished by its strenuous treatment of the moral |, 
problem, but has been visibly hampered by circum- 
stances, being in the position of a Court which | 
cannot go into the whole case. Sin may be only 
a defect, then philosophy can cope with the posi- 
tion; but it is at least possible that sin may be a 
collision with the will of God, then philosophy 
can afford no help. Spiritual affairs are beyond 
its jurisdiction; they belong to the department of 
Religion. Within the range of philosophy the 
Race has not gone astray—it has simply not 
arrived: humanity is not diseased—it is only 
poorly developed.? 

(2) Another begins with the idea that he will 
transform the world in a lifetime. He has some 
pet scheme by which humanity is to be immedi- 
ately brought to its right condition. With great 
enthusiasm he sets forth—with more zeal than 
knowledge; and when he has broken his spear 
against the gigantic evils of the day, and has found 
himself unable to conquer them, he rashly con- 
cludes that nothing can be done, and lays down 
his arms. But God does not call us to transform 
the world. He is reconciling the world unto 
Himself; and only subordinate parts are com- |. 
mitted to us. Even the Lord Jesus was content 
to limit His work to the special lot. assigned to 
Him; and though there was much, doubtless, that 
He would have liked to do but could not, He 
did so well what He was given to do that He 
could sav at the end, ‘It is finished,’ 

(3) There are those, too, who begin the ||, 


1 Tan Maclaren, The Mind of the Master. 
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Christian life with no conception of the patient 
work of sanctification which lies before them. 
They expect to enjoy at once the ideal pleasures 
of a holy and sinless life. They forget that the 
building up of character is a life-long matter, and 
that disappointments, trials and temptations are 
part of the needed discipline. 


3. Once more, some begin to build but are not 
able to finish because they try to do too many 
other things at the same time. ‘The temptations 
to forget the Lord’s work are innumerable. The 
young man, for example, who has started well, 
becomes fascinated by the claims of business, desir- 
ing, as he does, to push it to success and fortune; 
or he becomes absorbed in the study and the 
practice of his profession. When he gets a home 
of his own, he becomes chiefly interested in secur- 
‘ing the comfort of his family and in maintaining 
his place in the hardly-contested race of life. 

Never, perhaps, did so many voices, sweet and 
deceptive as the siren’s, call us in different ways. 
Culture calls us to her feet and wealth dazzles 
us with its promises; politics offers an easy path to 
fame; and science tells of mysteries to be learned, 
more wonderful than alchemists ever dreamed of. 
So we neglect the building up of faith and of 
‘Christian character. We dwindle into religious 
indifferences and external morality. We care for 
everything except that which is most important, 
and to which we once pledged our names. 
How shall we escape this peril? Only by close 
land constant watchfulness. ‘The prophet Haggai 
lived after the return of the Israelites from Baby- 
on, and reproved them for just this fault, that 
they built their own houses but let the Lord’s 
house lie waste. He assured them that real 
\prosperity would come to them only when they 
cared for Jehovah’s temple even at the cost of 
eglecting other things. There is a_ similar 
essage for us to-day. We must not let the work 
of life cause us to forget the duty of prayer and 
he service of Christ’s Kingdom. It is idle to 
sav that we have not time. We have time. Be- 
sides, whose is our time? What are we but 
vorkmen in the employ of God? Is not our time 
His? Then let us do His work. Let us put that 
rst which belongs to the first place. Let us lay 
the emphasis of life aright—seek first the King- 
dom of God. 


§ ‘Gathering up these childhood memories of 
my father,’ writes his daughter, ‘ my impression is 
of one to whom, in all his manifold activities, and 
with all his delightful humour and his interest in 
whatever was best in secular life and thought, 
God was always first. I hardly know how to put 
it otherwise. It was not that he was always talk- 
ing about religious things—far from it. He had 
a certain shyness of speaking of the things he 
cared for most with those whom he loved best. 
It was the same with my mother: with her, too, 
God came first.’ * 


First Things First. 
Luke xiv. 33.—‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’ 


1. The forsaking.—Christ spoke vehemently in 
order to startle men into attention. He was 
determined to be followed only by enthusiasts—by 
men who were prepared, if need be, to sacrifice 
everything for His sake. Exhortations like this, 
and those in the preceding verses, constituted His 
winnowing-fan, with which He got rid of half- 
hearted followers. At one time He was enor- 
mously popular. It was when He was being 
followed by a large multitude that He insisted 
on the necessity of their counting the cost before 
making any profession of discipleship. No one, 
He intimated, need attempt to follow Him who 
would be unwilling, if occasion arose, to forsake 
all that he had. 

Dean Church, in his lectures on the ‘ Gifts of 
Civilization,’ said that these words meant more for 
those days than for ours. It is better put, not 
that they meant more, but that they were oftener 
susceptible of a literal obedience. They are a 
strong and passionate mode of enjoining men to 
seek first the Kingdom of God; and this injunc- 
tion is as binding to-day as ever. Christ requires 
of His followers now, as then, a willingness to 
give up whatever clashes with His claims on 
them. The only difference is that formerly they 
had more frequently to prove this willingness by 
the actual forsaking of everything. 

At the present time, Christian missionaries are 
the only persons who occupy the same kind of 
position as the early disciples. Missionaries fre- 
quently have, in the most literal sense, to forsake 
everything out of regard for their work. But 


'The Life of Handley Carr Glyn Moule, 89. 
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what Christ asks from men generally is not the 
literal forsaking but the willingness, if need be, 
to forsake all—an enthusiasm sufficient to give 
Him the first place in their hearts. 

To attempt to make this exhortation of our 
Lord literal and despotic would be to disarrange 
the whole fabric of human society as we know it. 
Christ Himself did not insist upon Nicodemus 
and Lazarus, who, for their day, were fairly 
rich men, or upon Joseph of Arimathea, who was 
a rich man, forsaking all that they had as a con- 
dition of becoming His disciples. But He did 
demand this of the rich young ruler. And why? 
Because. the former could be better, or, at any 
rate, more useful, men with what they had and 
where they were. It was very different, however, 
in the case of the young ruler. He was hindered 
by what in the experience of these other men was 
a help. 

§| Amy Wilson Carmichael has a smal] book 
entitled Ponnamal. Ponnamal was a young Tamil 
widow. ‘Early in June, 1897,’ Miss Carmichael 
says, ‘ Ponnamal, her relatives by miracle agree- 
ing, cast in her lot with mine; and for eight years 
we itinerated together, with a band of women 
and girls who gathered round us. ‘The people 
called us by a name meaning a constellation like 
Orion or the Pleiades, and we often got letters 
addressed to us under this shining name.’ 
“Ponnamal was suitably jewelled according to 
custom. One day she overheard a child say to 
her mother that when she grew up she would 
join that band and wear jewels “ like that sister ”’ 
(herself). The words had smitten Ponnamal. 
She felt this was the last impression she wished 
to leave upon anyone’s mind; she had gone to 
her Lord about it, and the answer that seemed to 
come to her was this: “‘ Thou shalt also be a 
crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a 
royal diadem in the hand of thy God.” She did 
not argue as to the meaning of these words. She 
saw in the flash of a moment herself, unjewelled, 
a marked woman among her own people; an 
eyesore, an offence. But—and the thought over- 
whelmed her with the joy in it—not so to the 
Lord her God. .When we went home she took 
off her jewels. How minute, how inoffensive the 
words appear now, set down in one short sentence ! 
But every syllable in them burned for us then.’ 
“It broke the conventions of life: it would lead 
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who knew how far? Then what was to be. 
happened. A few—how few! but still to the 
startled and indignant eyes that watched it was | 
most ominous—‘ inebriated with Divine love,” 
eager to forsake and defy the spirit of the world, | 
stript themselves of every weight that they might 
the less laden run the race that lay before them; |} 
and they either returned their jewels to their 
families, or, if free to do so, gave them to the | 
One who had a long struggle 
with herself told me that she had neyer gone to 
sleep at night without her hand on the gold chain | 
she wore round her neck. “If I had loved my 

Saviour more, I should have loved my jewels less,” 
she said. The last to do this difficult thing had 
a hard time afterwards: she was taken from} 
the band by her people, and suffered many things.’ 
‘Among Ponnamal’s notebooks is one dealing 
with these years of camp-life. Looking back after 
fifteen years’ experience of what continued to the 
end to be a veritable reproach, she wrote; “It, 
was to me a new emancipation. A new sense of) 
spiritual liberty is bound up in my mind with) 
that experience; it affected everything in such an 
unexpected way; it set my spirit free.” ’ 4 


2. All must be forsaken. By ‘all that he hath ” 
we are to understand everything included in the 
list given in verse 26, and in such similar passages 
as Matt. xix. 29, Mark x. 29, where ‘lands’ is | 
added. Thus the list includes relatives, worldly, 
belongings, and life: but we must carefully 
remember that ‘life’ here means continuance in 
the body; that which man estimates as life. 

This demand for the surrender even of ‘ life,” 
so far from increasing the’ difficulty, really solves’ 
the difficulty. For it is perfectly clear that our 
Lord did not mean that we are to make away 
with our life, commit suicide; and this shows us| 
that He did not mean that we are to make away 
with our possessions, and refuse to acknowledge. 
actual relationships, or the obligations which they 
involve. What Christ requires us to do is to 
detach ourselves from the spirit of the world. 
The spirit of the world may mean not riches but 
poverty. It is probably true that as many men 
are cut out from the Kingdom of God because) 
they are nursing their poverty, as others are be-. 
cause of their great possessions: Or it! may be 
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prejudice. Christ comes a and says, 
would be in My Kingdom, and share the fruit 
of My Kingdom in this world, and in the world 
to come, ‘you must give up your prejudice.’ It 
may be that the hindrance is a stubborn, un- 
yielded will. 


thy poverty, my fame, my pride, my emotion, my 
Ptejudice my poor stubborn will—will not go 
away sorrowing. ‘There will flood his soul the 
peace that passeth all understanding. 

4 Nothing is ours while it continues to be ours 
‘only. Man cannot really possess anything save 


is to relinquish them. “To him who gives up 


appropriates for himself alone a portion of this 
world’s goods loses, at the same time, what he 
acquires and all the rest as well. 
mediately becomes incapable of knowing himself, 
of possessing and bettering himself. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is left to him. He does not 
even own his own soul, which is the only piece 


of property worth owning, He is the most for- | 


lorn and destitute creature in the whole world. | 
| man of ‘the rarest gifts, 


How then can he love his fellow-men, bestow 
upon themshimself and all that is his, performing 
those acts of loving charity that would so soon 
lead Him to the Kingdom? 

He is nothing and has nothing. He who does 
not exist cannot change; he who does not possess 
cannot give. How, then, can the rich man, who 
is no longer his own, who no longer has a soul, 
change that one possession of man, and make it 
something grander and far more precious? * 

§ Die to yourself! Let Him have you! You 
are to become His—His workmanship—to be 
recreated in the energy of His Manhood. Yield, 
yield then. Let your will go. Let the self 
break. Govunder! Give in! Let the power of 
God have its way with you, as the potter with 
the clay, as the musician ay the ear, as the spirit 
over the flesh. 

And then ao miracle begins. It is you who 
become alive. It is you who expand and grow. 
For what is it that God does in you?) He makes 
you able to become yourself. And how do you 
know that He is at work? Because you yourself 
can do so much more than before; because your 

| Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 205. 


Tf you | 


‘The man who says deep down in | 
his heart I surrender my all to Jesus—my money, | 


himself. The true secret of obtaining other things | 


everything, everything shall be given; but he who | 


Also he im- | 


because you, as a man, 
develop, grow, expand. How do you recognize 
the stirring of the Spirit? By the purity in the 
flesh; by the strengthening of all your bodily 


manhood vious stronger; 


| forces; by the gathering wealth of your human 


emotions and affections; by the wider reach of 
your human will; by the gladness that courses 
through the blood; by the freedom of happy 
desires; by the quivering thrill in the veins; by 
the song in the heart; by the joyful lips; by the 
fuller sympathies that knit you to your kind; 
by the peace and joy that you find in your home 
affections, your home tendernesses; by the grow- 
ing keenness of your love for this dear earth about 
your feet; and by your longing to 
share the fate of your fellow-men and to do them 
some true service before you die.1 


passionate 


Savourless Salt. 


Luke xiv. 34.—' Salt is good: but if the salt have lost 


his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned ?’ 


Dr. J. H. JOwETT says : 


‘I remember being very 


| much impressed by a sentence, spoken by one of 


Rey. Alfred 


Norris was a 


concerning the 
Alfred 
and of an exquisitely 
refined spirit. He had the vision splendid and the 
poet’s dream. And this friend of his, speaking of 
one side of Alfred Norris’s influence and ministry, 
said to me: “He has spiritualized the whole 
Tynemouth shore.” His poetic spirit had taken 
up one familiar thing, and another familiar thing, 
and made them the vehicles of spiritual truth, 
until the entire coast-line had become a sort of 
mystic literature carrying Divine significance. 
And is not this like the Lord Himself? He 
touched material things, and they became trans- 
parencies, unveiling spiritual things. _He con- 
verted common things into spiritual messengers 
bearing the mind and will of God, until no dis- 
ciple of His could move about the house, or along 
the shore, or across the fields, or up the hill, with- 
out encountering God, and beholding the mystic 
light of His Presence.’ 

And here, in this. immediate teaching, the Mas- 
ter brings common salt into this mystic fellowship, 
and no disciple would ever handle salt again with- 
out passing through its material portal into a secret 
of the, Spirit. 

TH, Scott Holland, Facts of the Faith, to, 


his congregation, 
Norris, of Tynemouth. 
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“Tf the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall 
it be seasoned?’ This warning is given by 
Matthew also, but is placed by him in the Sermon 
on the Mount (v. 13). It is given by Mark 
after the Transfiguration (v. 50). It is quite 
probable that the words were spoken by our Lord 
on three different occasions, and that in each case 
there was a slight difference in thought. 


1. In Matthew our Lord prefixed the warning 
with ‘Ye are the salt of the earth.’ ‘The Lord 
surveyed the corporate life of the community as 
it was being lived by the Galilean lake and beyond 
it. He saw the manifold mixings of innumerable 
lives, and all the countless possibilities for good 
or ill; and turning to His disciples He said, ‘ Ye 
are the salt in all this!’ Every man and woman 
in the company caught the significance of the word. 
Salt was used by these fishermen when they sent 
their fish from the lake to the market in 
Jerusalem. Salt was used by these farmers on 
their land. ‘The shopkeepers and traders handled 
it every day. It was the housewife’s common- 
place. They all knew the part it played in 
their life. And now they were told that their 
part was to be as the salt in the world! 

And all who are sealed with the name of Jesus 
are to be as the salt in the world. ‘Their life is 
to be like salt in the life of the community. 
Their thoughts and ideals are to be like salt amid 
the mass of current thought and judgment. Their 
purpose is to be like salt in the jumbled purposes 
of work and play. Their speech is to be like salt 
in the daily intercourse. ‘Their dispositions are to 
be like salt in all the conflicting feelings and 
passions of mankind. It is the word of Jesus to 
His first disciples. It is the word of Jesus to all 
His disciples to-day. 

They had great need of salt in the region of 
Galilee. The Galilean lake is 680 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea. It is sunk like 
a deep, half-filled cup, with a piece of the cup 
broken out where the waters escape into the river 
Jordan. The heat of the cup is intense. It is 
extremely difficult to keep things fresh and sweet. 
And salt gave the Master His metaphor. ‘My 
disciples are to be like salt.’ They are to be the 
custodians of moral health. They are to be the 
natural enemies of moral disease. The disciples 
of Jesus are to be vital enough, and healthy 


fieog: 
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enough, and pungent enough to encounter the 
corruption and destroy it. They are to confront 
rottenness in politics, they are to meet it in the 
realm of business, they are to make for it in the 
field of sport, they are to be its enemies-in the 
crowded streets of common intercourse, they are 
to defeat it in the quiet and sequestered ways of 
art and literature; everywhere they are to provide 
the antidote to corruption and they are to over- 
come and destroy it. 

{ There have been men of this quality in the 
world. It is recorded of Bernardino of Siena, that 
when he came into the room his gentleness and 
purity were so evident that all that was base and 
silly in the talk of his companions was abashed 
and fell into silence. Artists like Fra Angelico 
have made their pictures like prayers. Warriors 
like the Chevalier Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney 
and Henry Havelock and Chinese Gordon have 
dwelt amid camps and conflicts as Knights of the 
Holy Ghost. Philosophers like John Locke and 
George Berkeley, men of science like Newton and 
Herschel, poets like Wordsworth and ‘Tennyson 
and Browning, have taught virtue by their lives 
as well as wisdom by their works. Humanitarians 
like Howard and Wilberforce and Raikes and 
Charles Brace have given themselvés to noble 
causes.? 


2. In what way does the thought in St. Luke 
differ from that in St. Matthew and St. Mark? 


is on the exhortation, ‘ Ye are the salt.’ 
salt.’ In St. Luke the emphasis is on the warning. 
‘If the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall 
it be seasoned? It is neither fit for the land, nor 
yet for the dung hill; but men cast it out.’ The 
crowd was emotional—probably insincere—and 
Christ held them at bay with the parables of the 
Rash Builder and the Rash King. He laid down 
the terms of discipleship, and they were not easy; 
and then follows our text. ‘Salt is good.’ The 
life He has pictured is good. And then immedi- 
ately the warning note is heard again, a note in 
keeping with what has preceded—a warning that 
without the spirit of self-devotion a man is lik 
savourless salt which has not any value even as 
manure. ] 

But how can salt lose its savour? In the sense 


1H. Van Dyke, TheiOpen Door, 72, 
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{ the modern chemist this is indeed impossible. 

o him salt is simply chloride of sodium. As 
such it cannot lose its properties. You may dis- 
solve it, or dry it; expose it to air and light, or 
shut it in darkness. So long as there is a particle 
of it left it is simply salt, and has all the qualities 
of salt. But Jesus is speaking not of the salt of 
i. modern chemist, but of the salt of ancient 
ommerce and of ancient household use. And this 

It being not a pure chemical compound but a 
mixture of true salt with other ingredients, it was 
vossible that all the true salt should be dissolved 
yut of it, and there be left behind only a white 
sow der—looking like salt indeed, but having none 
»f the savour of salt and none of its preservative 
yower. It is indeed, so Jesus says, worse than 
10 salt at all; it is contemptible, fit only for 
‘ejection and contempt—to be cast out and trod- 
jen under foot of men. So is the professed dis- 
iple of Jesus who is so not really but only in 
ippearance and name. He is worse than useless, 
1e is contemptible. 

(1) We are inclined to feel that a Christian 
srofession is itself effective; that simply to take 
he name of Christian is itself somehow to exert 
. good influence in the world. Jesus held the 
recise opposite. In the words, ‘If the salt have 
ost its savour... it is thenceforth good for 
iothing but to be cast out and trodden under foot 
t men,’ He expresses His estimate of the value of 
merely nominal Christianity. It is good for 
othing except to be rejected and despised. ‘The 
vorld agrees with Christ in His estimate of the 
vorthlessness of merely nominal religion. It also 
ejects and despises it. — , 

4% Did you ever read the story of Besolow the 
\frican Prince? This young African grew up 
Imost to manhood in the heart of Africa in the 
fe of the tribe of which his father was the 
hief, without ever having heard of Christ or 
hristianity. In a little book which he published 
fter his coming to America and his conversion to 
hristianity, he tells with plainest simplicity the 
ory of that life in Africa. There is much that is 
ark and brutal in it—surely it is very far below 
ie life that is lived where true Christianity pre- 
ails and shapes the life. But I confess that as 

read that simple story the thought that forced 
self upon me most prominently was this: Such 

life as that, with all its coarseness and its rude- 


ness, is better—in all essential respects better— 
than much of that selfish and self-centred living 
which prevails in Christian lands, and sometimes 
even calls itself Christian. Better the natural 
darkness of nature-worship than the unnatural 
sinning against light, which easily assumes to itself 
the name of Christian, while utterly devoid of its 
life and power." 

(2) But some who will not maintain that the 
name of Christian carries with it the power of 
Christianity still cling to the thought that out- 
wardly respectable conduct is enough to give one 
the power of a Christian in the world. The 
words of Jesus are opposed to this thought also. 
The salt that has lost its savour looks like salt, 
but it has no power; it is fit for rejection and 
contempt. 

{ Some years ago a man who had held an im- 
portant position in the Christian church was dis- 
covered to have been for years living a grossly 
immoral life. Two men who had known him 
were speaking of the fact. And one of them said, 
‘T cannot understand it. That man always seemed 
to me a man of singular purity and nobleness of 
character.’ And the other answered, ‘I cannot 
understand how you could have judged him thus. 
Never did I look into the face of that man but 
my very flesh did creep with abhorrence, and 
when I heard him read the Bible I felt as if the 
sacred words had been desecrated by his voice, 
and the sacred book soiled by his touch.’ . . . So 
an outwardly respectable life may deceive some 
people for a time, but so often has it happened that 
some people saw through the disguise all the time, 
and that in the end the garment of deception was 
completely stripped away, that it has become 
almost a proverb among men that the character 
of a man, and not his outward action, determines 
the effect of his life.” 


3. Christ’s warning here does not stand alone. 
There is an exact parallel in the epistle to the 
Church at Sardis. ‘I know thy works’ is the 
heartrending censure of the angel of the Church, 
“that thou hast a name that thou livest, and art 
dead. . . . If therefore thou shalt not watch, I 
will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.’ 


1E. De W. Burton. 
2 Ibid. 
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William Cowper, in the Olney Hymns, has a 
powerful lyrical version of this fifth epistle— 


Write to Sardis, saith the Lord, 

And write what he declares; 

He whose Spirit, and whose word, 

Upholds the seven stars : 

All thy works and ways I search, 

Find thy zeal and love decay’d; 

Thou art call’d a living church, 
But thou art cold and dead. 


“A name that thou livest,’ ‘but thou art dead.’ 

But from the midst of the menaces love speaks. 
The Sardis angel is to go back and begin again. 
Like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, after 
his slumber he may grope his way once more to 
the place of loss, and find his vanished treasure, 
and clasp it to his heart, and watch over it there. 
How glad will his Lord be if he does! 
not—‘ I will come as a thief,’ in an hour unknown, 
on a sudden, to sentence and to bid thee go. 

{ Where are the Churches of Asia Minor, the 
patriarchates of Alexandria, of Antioch, of Con- 
stantinople; the whole of that early Syrian, 
Palestinian Christianity; where are they? Where 
is the Church of North Africa, the Church of 
Augustine? ‘Trodden under foot of men!’ 
Over the archway of a mosque in Damascus you 
can read the half obliterated inscription :—‘ Thy 
Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom.’ 
And above it :—‘ There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is His prophet!’ The salt has lost 
his savour, and been cast out.? 


Let us listen to the love, and to the warning. 
We have a Master unspeakably generous and 
benignant. But because His love is holy it im- 
plies an awful intolerance—not of fears, doubts, 
failures, but of unreality. 


The Interest of Life. 


Luke xiv. 34.—‘ Salt is good.’ 


But if | one thing, that His disciples are to have life in’ 


| salt? 


| rather the enemies of Christianity who have cap- 


WHEN our Lord used this metaphor of the salt | 
many ideas were probably present to His mind. 
Certainly one idea would suggest itself to all His | 
hearers—the fact that salt is that which renders | 


It is salt that makes 
Palestine was hot, and in 


food palatable and pleasant. 
the insipid savoury. 


such a land men’s appetite languishes, so that the — 


1A. Maclaren. 
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relish which makes food palatable is almost as 
important as the food itself.) | 

There is a curious verse in Job which says— 
‘Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without 
or is there any taste in the white of an 
egg?’ Here, obviously, salt stands simply for 
savour in the sense of interest, and this usage is) 
common to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In all 
these languages the word is used for wit, the 
interest and sparkle of life, the charm of clever- 
ness. It denotes the fine quality in individuality) 
which makes a man good company first to himself 
and then afterwards to other people; the element 
in life which makes it essentially interesting, and 
in virtue of which we awake to each new day 
keen and glad to face the hours before us. 

‘Salt is good,’ said Christ, ‘have salt in your- 
selves.’ What did He mean? He meant, for’ 
themselves, interest and energy. To-day it is 


tured the interest of life. The world is interesting 
with a most sparkling and varied fascination; the 
interest of the flesh is alluring enough at all times; | 
the devil has never been accused of lack of interest) 
by any who have encountered him. 
against these three commanding interests, 
world, the flesh, and the devil, what have we to} 
set up? “The Christianity we have too often set 
to match these has presented life as a dull half-) 
century or so upon the earth, and a heaven be- 
yond it so flat that the very thought of it bores us 
to tears. ; 

Who can wonder if in all ranks of society the 
brighter spirits tend to rebel and break away? 
Cautious respectability has so little to offer, com- 
pared with the adventure of a wilder ideal, and 
when a man is feeling that, good people are apt} 
to answer him with futilities. The worst thing 
that you can say to such a man is that his life is 
quite tolerable. He is in the mood of that ancient) }) 
who said that it was ‘tolerable and not to be}: 
put up with.’ Many of us hate tolerable things,); 
and find that a dash of what is intolerable may), 
actually improve life at times. 

Professor Henry Drummond used to say, 
‘This, I take it, is about the best thing,’ you can 
say of a boy, that he has real interests,’ i.e., a vital 
hold on life. Jesus certainly believed with all His 
Read the words of Jesus and the 
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incidents of His life, forgetting, if you can, that 
you ever read them before. From first to last 
they are in keenest touch with Nature and with 
humanity, and brimming over with the interests of 
life. 

The early Christian Church caught this vital 
spirit of the Master, and in the first days it was 
‘his that most of all impressed the world ouside. 
st. Paul was red-hot with enthusiasm, and he told 
nen in vehement appeal that they must be filled 
vith the Spirit. Gladness and rejoicing were the 
very note of the early Christians. ‘The Church 
hat had known and remembered and loved the 
nan Jesus, and had not yet theorised or speculated 
bout Him—that Church went laughing on its 
vay. 


Life under Christ’s command should contain 
wo things. 
4. The interest of joy —There is a duty of joy. 
t. Paul shouted his ‘ Rejoice evermore,’ and Jesus 
Id His persecuted disciples to ‘ Rejoice and be 
xceeding glad.’ According to Christian teaching 
is among the first duties; and, so far from 
eing dangerous, it is one of the first conditions of 
urity and safety. 
The sheer delight of living; wit and love and 
e society of one’s friends; to keep one’s breast 
ide open to the world and live; to be a centre 
f brightness along the way as you go among 
thers less happy than yourself—these are not 
olen waters that are sweet because they are 
olen. They are necessary parts of actual human 
fe, and therefore of the duty which Christ im- 
ses on His disciples. He frowns upon no sport 
recreation or exuberance of the human spirit 
at is honourable. His imagery is that of the 
idegroom, ‘ exceeding glad and strong,’ and He 
alls for the spirit becoming to the bridal day. 
hrist is found in the joy of living and not in 
ite of it. 


m I wrong to be always so happy? This world 
is full of grief; 

et there is laughter of sunshine, to see the crisp 
‘green on the leaf, 

aylight is ringing with song-birds, and brooklets 
are crooning by night; 

nd why should I make a shadow where God 
makes all so bright? 


> 


Earth may be wicked and weary, yet cannot I 
help being glad; 

There is sunshine without and within me, and 
how should I mope or be sad? 

God would not flood me with blessings, meaning 
me only to pine 

Amid all the bounties and beauties He pours upon 
me and mine; 

Therefore will I be grateful, and therefore will I 
rejoice ; 

My heart is singing within me; sing on, O heart 
and voice." 


2. The interest of common days—We come 
down to a quieter level, and think of the ordinary 
days, which, after all, must form the majority of 
the time which any man spends upon the earth. 
The greatest secret in life is that of finding keen 
interest in common things, and of transforming 


| the simple round of an ordinary working day into 


something that appeals to the imagination and 
the heart. 

{On many voyages across great oceans I have 
known people coming up on deck morning after 
morning with the weary greeting for the day, 
“The same old sea.’ And yet it was. never the 
same, for one day it was an innumerable multi- 
tude of broken sapphires, and another day a vast 
opalescent expanse. The wet streets that have 
wearied you as you found your way home at night 
in the city through wind and rain have wasted 
upon your unseeing eyes a world of splendour. 
To you it was a mere reflection of the lamps, re- 
minding you how many more had to be passed 
before you reached your door; but if you had 
had eyes to see, it would have seemed the very 
golden streets of heaven, radiant beyond all the 
works of man.’ 

*Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 

Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 

And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 

In Spitalfields, look’d thrice dispirited. 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said : 

“Ill and o’erwork’d, how fare you on this 
scene ? ’— . 

‘Bravely,’ said he; ‘for I of late have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, thy/ 
living bread. * y 


1 Walter C. Smith. Va 
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The aspect. of the world is not a fixed and in- 
dependent thing, but one which, to a large extent, 
is created by the spirit of the beholder. Mr. 
Chesterton says, ‘the modern man of science who 
writes down a fact in black and white is not more 
but less accurate than the medieval monk who 


wrote it down in gold and scarlet, sea-green and | 


turquoise.’ 
If this be true of ordinary vision it is equally 


true of the inner life. There are the same 


alternative ways of looking at our friends and | 


neighbours. There are alternative ways of look- 
ing at oneself. Christianity is not self-annihilation 
that prays, ‘Oh to be nothing, 
Christianity is self-discovery. Rightly seen, char- 
acter is no longer a mere instinctive mass of habits 
which we happen to have inherited or learned : 


it is individuality ripening and growing in the | 


atmosphere of a great love. Duty is no longer a 
slavish round, but a daily vocation and a high 
trust. Its voice is the call of God’s bugles blow- 


ing over the ramparts of Heaven, and telling that | 
| cerned for their recovery. 


the time has come to march, and that He trusts 
you with His uniform. 
and dull catalogue of things you see no reason 
for denying, now becomes sheer fascination; it 
is the vision of a King in His beauty, the freedom 
of a land that is very far off and is yet your home.* 


Lost and Found. 


Luke xv. 4.—‘ What man of you... 
of them, doth not . . 


Tue fifteenth chapter of St. Luke is the ‘ Lost 
and Found’ chapter of the New Testament. The 
loss of a human soul and the joy over its recovery 
are here set forth from the Divine side. The 
three parables which form the chapter—the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Prodigal Son— 
have one purpose. They are intended to stand 
together as constituting a complete vindication of 
our Lord against the strictures of His Pharisaic 
critics. The latter were sincerely shocked at 
what seemed to them the laxity of Jesus in His 
relations with the ‘publicans’ and ‘sinners.’ The 
“publicans’ were really renegade Jews who had 
taken service under the Roman Government in the 
capacity of tax-gatherers, and they were despised 
and hated by all Jewish patriots on this account. 


1J. Kelman. 


having lost one 
. go after that which is lost.’ 
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nothing!’ | 


Faith, often but a dry | 


| The ‘sinners’ were persons who lived in defiance 
| of the Mosaic Law—not necessarily “sinners, 
| in the modern sense of the word. Their contempt 
| of the Law brought them under the censure oj 
| the stricter Jew; they were ‘ outside the pale’ oj 
| contemporary orthodoxy. Doubtless it was the 
honest opinion of the Pharisees that in ostracizing 
‘publicans and sinners’ they were vindicating 
patriotism and piety at the same time; they hac 
no thought but that God’s attitude to these peopl 
must be identical with their own. The religiou 
zealots looked upon Jesus as a highly eccentri 
Person, whose conduct manifested a certain lack 
of moral sensitiveness. 

These parables, then, constitute Christ’s vin 
dication of His attitude towards the outcasts 0 
| His day. ‘ Well,’ He said to the scribes and Phar 
isees, ‘ granted that these publicans and sinners ari 
all you say they are, and as worthless as you thinl 
them, yet they belong to God. They are lost 
but, just because they are lost, God, who has no 
resigned His claim on any one of them, is con 
God cares and want 


to find them again.’ 


1. Lost— It is often unnoticed that there ar 
two ways of being Jost. A soul may, on the on 
hand, be lost as a ship is lost, in an irretrievabl | 
and absolute disaster. “The vessel strikes the reei) 
the waves sweep over her, the rocks tear open he} 
sides, and the captain cries, ‘ We are lost.’ Crew} 
cargo, and vessel go down together. On th 
other hand, a soul may be lost, not as a ship | 
lost, but as a sheep is lost; not as a wreck goin 
to the bottom, but as a wanderer missing his way} 
A man is lost in a snowstorm. He cannot fin 
his path. He flounders on until at last he stop 
and says, ‘I am lost!’ According to the teach 
ing of Jesus, people are lost, not as ships are los! 
but as sheep are lost. “They are not wrecked, the 
have missed their way; and always the shepher 
is looking for the sheep, seeking the one that | 
lost. | 

{ Look at the word ‘lost’ for a moment. W 
usually think of it—do we not?—as a word ¢ 
shuddering import—a grim and dreadful wort 
We will dare to say, on the contrary, that it 
one of the most poignantly tender, one of the m 


love-laden words in the whole of the Scripture 
It is pre-eminently a New Testament word. — 
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is one of the words which Jesus Christ has cast into | ever going to make an angel out of this creature 


the garden of human thought, nevermore to die 
out of it. It is only twice used of human souls in 
the Old Testament, and both times in the same 
pathetic figure which Jesus Christ has rescued 


set as one of the most brightly glowing gems in 
the treasury of the Gospel—' lost sheep.’ What 
a tender word that is, compared with the phrase 


which our hard, cold, worldly emotions, so dimly | 


that grovels in the mud? With Christ, before 
whom the majesty of holiness was unveiled as 


never before any other it has been, to whom cor- 


| ruption of human nature was revealed in all its 
from the twilight world of ancient Judaism, and | 


lit with the Divine light, employ to describe our | 


perishing brothers and sisters—‘ lapsed masses,’ as 
if they were so many heaps of broken deébris, 
waste matter, refuse. The love of God in the 
heart of Christ calls them ‘ lost sheep,’ ‘ lost sons 
and daughters.’ It is one of those thrilling, mov- 


| heart.’ 


ing, human words, by which Christ—almost un- | 
consciously, one might say—lays bare the heart of | 


the Eternal Father to the gaze of man. 

Christ believed, then, that in all men there 

vells something that can respond to a spiritual 
quickening impulse. For if Christ did not stint 
His ministries, neither, on the other hand, would 
He have wasted them. ‘The serene hopefulness of 
the Christ, although a thing seldom noticed, is one 
of the most decided elements in His consciousness. 
Faith in man’s power of leaping up and out to 
meet His inspirations He never lost. 


Though | 


Christ was fully alive to the power of sin, He | 


never said a word to indicate that the matter was 
a on one, on which effort would be spent in 
vain. . 


- We may take these parables as a corrective | 


of too low views about ourselves and about the 
spiritual possibilities within our reach. 


of all, climb a step or two out of the horrible pit 
and out of the miry clay; but that height where 
the stainless sunlight is, and where are assembled 


the spirits of just men made perfect, is beyond my 


hope to reach’? ‘That is what Christ, looking 
upon the hearts of men, and knowing ‘them al- 
together, reads upon not a single one. With man, 
keenness of moral vision, understanding of the 
human heart, realization of humanity’s present, 
creates despair of humanity’s future—how are you 
> 1J. A. Robertson, Concerning the Soul, 188. 
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Do we call of God to those that are lost. 
fancy we read this upon our natures, written there | 
by the hand of fate—‘I may, through the infinite | 


mercifulness of God, escape from the lowest abyss | God for the soul. 


hideousness as to no other it has been shown—with 
Christ such a question never arose. The Holiest 
of all had the most living hope for the worst. 
Let us believe of ourselves as He believes of us. 

{ It*is a long way back to Cotter Morrison, 
and to his forgotten book, ‘ The Service of Man.’ 
There is one sentence in the book in which he 
confesses the impossibility of converting derelicts 
into sound seagoing liners: ‘It is no 
guising the matter, there is no remedy for a bad 
That is to say, the wreck can never sail 
again! Jesus Christ never says that of anybody. 
No boat is ever ‘ too far gone.’ What Chesterton 
says of Browning can be said of our Saviour in 
an altogether incomparable way: ‘ He was the 
friend of outcasts whom even outcasts cast out.’ 
He had no impossibles. ‘Even though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.’ + 


use dis- 


2. Found—Though we have missed the way, 
the way itself remains, if only we could find it. 
It is not a pathless universe; and the problem 
of life—often a solemn or tragic problem—is to 
rediscover the lost path, and to re-establish one’s 
relation with a Universe which leads to goodness. 
There is this assurance—that when a man is lost 


_he is not only looking for his way but is being 


looked for; that the shepherd is seeking the sheep 
as well as the sheep the shepherd; that it is not 
an’ empty, silent universe, but resonant with the 
This is the 
essential fact of the religious life—that the search 
of the soul for a path is met by the search of 


(1) Christ makes humanity in its spiritual fail- 
ure the special object of His ministries—that is, 
He does not merely leave for the failures another 
chance, merely avoid, as it were, slamming the 
door against them, but He concentrates upon them 
the direct, positive energies of His grace, and holds 
their failure the central thing in His view of 
the world. The sinner does not only come in for 
a sort of overflow of grace which God and Christ 
have to spare after other things have been done : 


1 J. H. Jowett, The Friend on the Road, 115. 
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he is with God and Christ the first consideration 
of all. 


(2) God is not satisfied even—if this Christ | 


represents Him truly—with keeping the oppor- 
tunity of return into the spiritual ranks open for 
those who have fallen away. 
this Christ make it the first object of their min- 
istries that the moral and spiritual failures shall 
be set in contact with a spiritual force adequate 
for their strengthening and their cure. It 
with the failures in view that all God’s arrange- 


This God and | 


is | 


ments, if one may say so, are made, and all God’s | 


programmes drawn up. Fix the difference in 
your minds between leaving another chance for the 
spiritual failures and living for the spiritual 
failures; and remember that it is the second grace 
which, through all these days and years, God and 
Christ show forth. 


3. To be a Christian means to become a fellow- 
worker with God in His perpetual love, His end- 
less search for the lost. 
providence, He has trusted His own task into 
human hands. It is His will that by you and 
me, and by men and women like us, His lost 
sheep shall be sought out on the mountains and 
brought home into the fold. Now, we can 
accomplish God’s work only as we attempt it in 
God’s way. 

(1) We must do it naturally—never profession- 
ally or in the spirit of the superior person—but by 


love’s irresistible impulse, because necessity is laid © 


on us and we can do no other. 

(2) We must care for individuals. ‘The best 
blessings are never to be dealt out wholesale. 
Mrs. Browning complained that modern Christ- 
lans can scarce give a cup of cold water, ‘ except 
they lay down pipes, and found a company with 
branches.’ 
is my parish’ too often means that we are ne- 
glecting each corner of it impartially. God holds 
us responsible, not for His world, but for a few 
separate individual units—our friends and kins- 
folk and neighbours and companions—whom He 
has practically given into our charge, that we may 
be faithful to them, one by one. 

(3) We must not be easily discouraged. Tt the 
souls who most need seeking out and lifting up 
and carrying home appear thankless, disappointing, 
almost repulsive, recollect that this is to be ex- 


In the mystery of God’s | 
- Tuere are differences between the parable of the 


To say in grandiose tones ‘ the world 


| there. 


| 
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pected from the nature of the case. Benevolent 
persons often complain of their protégés 
‘so unstable, so ungrateful, so unsatisfactory. 
Yes; but if these same black sheep had possessed: 
all the virtues of their benefactors, they would 
never have required to be searched for and suc 
coured. They would have remained among the 
ninety and nine just persons who—as Christ said, 
surely with a touch of scorn in His voice—need 
no repentance. 


{ 


never so surely in the fold of God as when we 
are carrying His redeeming love into all the waste 
places of life and wrapping in its warmth the 
desolate and abandoned souls condemned to dwell 


It is a great venture. But we know that we | 


The Worth of the Individual. 


Luke xv. 4.—‘ If he lose one of them.’ a 
Luke xv. 7,—‘ Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner.’ | 


| 


lost sheep and that of the lost coin, but the main 
thought of an untiring search is the same. 

1. Note.that in each case the search is for one 
thing—one sheep, one coin. Christ is aiming at 
setting in relief God’s care for the individual. 
We are apt to forget it. In this age of statistics) 
we grow dazed and bewildered by sheer multi 
tudes; we lose our way among aggregates and 
averages. In science and in sociology we hear 
continually that only the fittest must survive, 
while the weakest and the hindmost are left to die 
out. It does us good to be brought back ta 
Christ’s doctrine of the essential rights, the in- 
herent preciousness, of each poor solitary unit. 
God proclaims His everlasting care for the in- 
dividual. He leaves all the rest to go after one 
per cent. : 

‘The infinite worth of the human soul ’—this 
is a discovery the glory of which, it is no ex. 
aggeration to say, belongs wholly to Christ. It is 
said that one of the most magnificent diamonds in 
Europe, which to-day blazes in a king’s crown, 
once lay for months on a stall in a piazza at 
Rome labelled, ‘ Rock crystal, price one franc.) 
And it was thus that for ages the priceless jewel) 
of the soul lay unheeded and despised of men.) 
Before Christ came men honoured the rich, and) 
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he great, and the wise; but man, as man, was 
f little or no account. 


Consider how much is involved in the bare | 


act that Christ came into the world the son of a 
oor mother, and lived in it a poor man. ‘A 
jan’s life,’ He said, ‘ consisteth not in the abund- 
nce of the things which he possesseth.’ And the 
est commentary on the saying is just His own 
ife; for He had nothing. 
ery suggestive in Christ’s use of the little pos- 
essive pronoun ‘My.’ We know how we use 
he word. Listen to the rich man in the parable: 
My fruits,’ ‘my barns,’ ‘my corn,’ ‘my goods.’ 
Now listen to Christ. He says: ‘My Father,’ 
My Church,’ ‘ My friends,’ ‘ My disciples 
de never says “My house,’ ‘My lands,’ ‘My 
ooks.. And not only was Christ poor Himself, 
ut He spent His life among the poor. 
rtificial distinctions of society were to Him no- 
hing, and less than nothing. 


Now, what does all this mean but simply this, 
hat it was for man as man that Christ cared? 
Ybserve the difference in the point at which He 
nd we become interested in men. We are inter- 
sted in them, for the most part, when, by their 


york, or their wealth, or their fame, they have | f E 
| one’s whole fortune—we are able perhaps to form 


dded something to themselves; in other words, 
ve become interested when they become inter- 
sting. But that which gave worth to man in 


itious circumstances. Christ was interested in 
nan’s naked humanity, in what he was, or might 
e, in himself. 


Christ’s high doctrine of man is involved in the 
Yhristian doctrine of God. Because God is a 
‘ather, every man is a son of God, or, rather, 
very man has within him the capacity for son- 
hip. It is involved in the doctrine of the Incar- 
ation; that stupendous fact reveals not only the 
ondescension of God but the glory and exaltation 
f man. If God could become man, there must 
e a certain kinship between God and man; since 
zod has become man, our poor human nature has 
een thereby lifted up and glorified. ‘The same 
reat doctrine is implied in the truth of Christ’s 
tonement. When He who knew Himself to be 
he eternal Son of God spoke of His own life as 
he ‘ ransom ” for the forfeited lives of men, He 


evealed once more how infinite is the worth of 
j 


that which could be redeemed only at such trem- 


| endous cost. 


There is something | 


ae" but | 


| a commercial nati 


The little | 


2. Do we to-day set Christ’s value upon men? 
Our very speech betrays us, and shows how lttle, 
even yet, we have learnt to think Christ’s thoughts 
after Him. He declared that ‘a man’s life consis- 
teth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’ Nevertheless, in our daily speech we 
persist in measuring men by this very standard; 
we say that a man though, of 
course, all that we mean is that he has so much. 

Human life is held very cheap. “The casualties 
of modern existence produce day after day a waste 
of human life which is perfectly appalling. And 
yet we do not heed it in our haste to be rich. As 
i y as we do, 


‘is worth’ so much, 


applying the money ead to everything, esti- 
mating things by their cost and profit, making 
offences against property far more serious than 
offences against life—we need to be appealed to 
through our pockets. It is to us that Christ speaks 
in the parable of the lost coin. We may not per- 
haps think much of the losing of a soul, but if we 
are told that that soul represents a money value of 
one piece of silver out of ten—a tenth part of 


some idea of the importance of the loss. 
Christ’s teaching of the worth of the individual 


hrist’s eyes lay beneath all these merely adven- needed all through our life. 


(1) We must learn to set Christ's value on 
others— Whoso shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe in me to stumble, it is profitable 
for him that a great mill-stone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the 
depth of the sea.’ How the holy passion against 
him who would hurt ‘one of these little ones’ 
glows and scorches in His words! Is this a word 
for any of us? Is there among us one who is 
tempting a brother man to dishonesty, to drink, to 
lust. 

In our philanthropy, also, Christ’s teaching is 
needed. More and more we busy ourselves to-day 
with the good works of philanthropy and Christ- 
ian charity. But all experience shows that phil- 
anthropy cut off from Christ has not capital 
enough on which to do its business. They who 
strive. to save their fellows see so much of the 
darkened under side of human life that, unless 


_there be behind them the staying, steadying power 
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of the faith and love of Christ, they cannot long 
endure the strain; they grow weary in well-doing, 
perchance they even grow bitter and contemptuous, 
and in a little while the tasks they have taken up 
fall unfinished from their hands. Only they keep 
on through the long, grey days who have learnt to 
look on men with the eyes, and to feel toward 
them with the heart, of Jesus the Man of Naz- 
areth. 

{It was surely such a spirit of brave perse- 
verance that animated that pioneer missionary, 
Mackay of Uganda. Writes a friend, ‘In Mac- 
kay’s very last letter to me, his strong, brave heart 
seemed oppressed with yet another disappointment, 


and he wrote: “I feel strongly inclined to throw | 
up the whole matter, on the present footing, and | 
Fourteen years of | 
toil, and fever, and contradiction, and sorrow, and | 
And he is strongly | 


try a radically new plan.” 


repeated disappointment ! 
inclined, not to shake off the dust from his feet, 


not to return to England, but to try a radically 


new plan.’ + 


(2) We must learn to set Christ’s value on our- 


sclves.—This is the tragedy of life, that we hold | 
We are sprung of heaven’s | 


ourselves so cheap. 
first blood, have titles manifold, and yet, when 
the crown is offered us, we choose rather, like the 
man with the muck-rake in Bunyan’s great 


allegory, to grub among the dust and sticks and 


straws of the floor. In the times of the French 
Revolution, French soldiers, it is said, stabled their 
horses in some of the magnificent cathedrals of 
France; but some of us are guilty of a far worse 
sacrilege in that holy of holies which we call the 
soul. ‘Ye were redeemed, not with corruptible 
ithings, with silver or gold,’ but with blood, pre- 
cious blood, even the blood of Christ. And the 


soul which cost that, we are ready to sell any day | 


in the open market for a little more pleasure or a 
little more’ pelf. The birthright is bartered for 
the sorriest mess of pottage, and the jewel which 
the King covets to wear in His crown our own 
feet trample in the mire of the streets. 

Yes, we are all worth to God, but we must 
needs go to the Cross to learn how great is our 
worth; and, as we bow in its sacred shadow, may 
we learn to say: ‘For Thy sake, O Christ, for 
Thy sake, I'll take more heed to this wandering 
soul of mine.’ 

1R. P. Ashe, in Mackay of Uganda, 444. 
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Man. 

Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 
Were but worth the having, 
Quickly should I then controll 

Any thought of waving. 
But when all my cares and pains 
Cannot give the name of gains 
To Thy wretch so full of stains, 
What delight or hope remains? 


Saviour. 

What childe, is the ballance thine, 
Thine the poise and measure? 

If I say, ‘ Thou shalt be mine,’ 
Finger not My treasure. 

What the gains in having thee 

Do amount to, onely He 

Who for man was sold can see; 

That transferr’d the accounts to Me. 


Man. 
But as I can see no merit 
Leading to this favour, 
So the way to fit me for it 
Is beyond my Saviour. 
As the reason, then, is Thine, 
So the way is none of mine: 
I disclaim the whole designe; 
Sinne disclaims and I resigne. 


pe a ne Fat ins 


— 
see 


Saviour. 
That is all :—if that I could 
Get without repining ; 
And My clay, My creature would 
Follow my resigning; 
That as I did freely part 
With my glorie and desert, 
Left all joyes to feel all smart— 


Man. 
Ah, no more: Thou break’st my heart. 


an a i 


A Cause of Rejoicing. 


Luke xv. 6. 7.—‘ He calleth together his friends and 
neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me...) 
Likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that , 
repenteth.’ 

xv 9, 10.—‘ She calleth her friends and her neighbours 
together, saying, Rejoice with me . . . Likewise, I say || 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God.’ 

xv. 32.—‘It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad.’ : 


St. LuKE is the Evangelist of joy. He sees Christ 
as a Man of joy who initiates His followers to a | 


1 George H erbert. 
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ite of joy. It is to the scribes and Pharisees that 
‘hrist is speaking. The Pharisees had a saying, 
There is joy before God when those who provoke 
dim perish from the earth.’ Not so says our 
zrd. You are mistaken all ye scribes and Phar- 
sees. ‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels 
f God over one sinner that repenteth.’ 

In these words we can almost detect a touch of 
efined and venomless satire. The sons of light 
vho encircle the Father’s throne show no ¢race uf 


ride or caste; the temper of gentleness and pure | 


ompassion possesses them. The holiest spirits of 
eaven, who are higher in character and _ less 
losely akin to mankind than the best Pharisee who 
ver trod the Temple-courts, kindle with delight 


nd responsive sympathy when erring men and wo- | 


nen are moved to amend their ways, although the 
uperior priests of earth may curl the lip in scorn. 
\ Pharisee surely need not frown at that which 
auses the angel to uplift his soul in exultation. 
No other interpreter of Christ’s Good News 
las put into our hands ointment half so precious 
nd efficacious as this Gospel of joy of St. Luke. 


throne. 


3y it the self-inflicted wounds of the penitent wan-_ 
lerer are anointed. Penitence, seen in the light | 


yf this gospel of joy, is swallowed up in the vision 


yf the wealth and abundance to which it at once | 


idmits us as by right. The wanderer forgets his 
yrepared speech as he receives the welcome and 
oving attentions of his father. ‘ Let us be merry.’ 


‘Thou seest the enchanted hills of heaven burn 
For joy at our return. 

Thy tender kiss hath memory we are kings 
For all our wanderings. 

Thy shining eyes already see the after 

In hidden light and laughter.* 


What interpreting light does this joy, joy 
ctually felt in the presence of the angels of God, 
hrow on the fact of repentance ? 

J. It shows, first, that untold value is attached 


o this unobtrusive act, which forms a turning- | 


Such a fact is not in agree- 


We 


oint in the character. 
nent with our methods of viewing things. 


ire duped by our coarse senses, and many things | 


vhich dominate our thoughts are petty, irrele- 

‘ant to our true welfare, not drawn to a large 

cale. We have much in common with the un- 
Eee E., The Divine Vision, 2. 


taught tribe which has no knowledge of inter- 
national values, and barters its precious stones 
for the cast-off playthings of a civilized continent. 
But that which stimulates the interest of higher 
worlds must have within it great potentialities. 
The news which finds its way from one hemi- 
sphere of the earth to another is of more than 
common moment. We do not cable to Washing- 


| ton or Peking the weddings of London dustmen, or 


buy evening papers to read that the child of a 
Mongol herdsman is recovering from measles. It 
may be worth while to cable to the last strip of 
the civilized world a birth in a royal house of 
Europe, or the convalescence of a crown prince 
after illness. That which is a topic of comment 
among the hosts of light—which, indeed, God 
Himself proclaims, when He says, ‘Come and 
rejoice with Me’—is of much import. It is the 
stepping back iato life of one who is heir to a 
The man who comes to himself fills 
a larger space in the thought of those who dwell 
in the high and holy place than the man who 
leads a heroic fight, discovers a new law of nature, 
or writes a deathless book. There are no 
infinitesimal things in morals. 


2. Mark the intensiveness of the declaration, 
“Joy .... over one sinner that repenteth.’ It 
is to a single instance of the contrite temper that 


| attention is directed, and the joy is caused by a 


mere beginning of better things, and not by the 
consummated excellence and perfection of a new 
life. The figure of a forlorn penitent, with no 


/ companions in his distress, does not realize all 


the dreams of the prophets, who spoke of nations 


| flowing in great tides to the house of the Lord, 
| or moving like flocks of birds. 
| of numbers, and reserve our best songs of thanks- 


We make much 


giving for the great ingatherings. Perhaps the 
conversion of multitudes, if we had a share in the 
work, might tempt us to pride; and, whilst we 
despise the meanest unit, our fitness for ampler 
success has scarcely begun. 

§|‘ It was probably a hard saying to the Phar- 
isees,’ says George Eliot,’ ‘ that “ there is more joy 
in heayen over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance.”’ Speaking of the Utilitarian she con- 
tinues, ‘And certain ingenious philosophers of our 


1 Janet’s Repentance. 
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own day must surely take offence at a joy so 
entirely out of correspondence with arithmetical 
proportion. But a heart that has been taught 


by its own sore struggles to bleed for the woes of | 


another—that has “learned pity through suffer- 
ing ”’— is likely to find very imperfect satisfaction 
in the “ balance of happiness,” “‘ doctrines of com- 
pensations,” and other short and easy methods of 


obtaining thorough complacency in the presence of | 
and for such a heart that saying will not 


pain; 
be altogether dark. 

In these days we are ever being dazed by 
arithmetic; we are bluntly assured that worlds and 
histories turn on vast hinges, whilst individual 
lives are the dust of the balances; 


of contemporary politics and philosophy, until the 
individual is well-nigh forgotten.. Continents 
and mountains are always in evidence, whilst the 


atom remains invisible; and the individual is 
being similarly ignored in the social mass. Christ | 
writes across the sky in blazing letters, ‘ One.’ 


The lowliest must not forget his mysterious great- 
ness nor the fact that in the highest world his 


fortune is followed with impassioned interest. He 
knew, who told us this.? 
3. “One sinner that repenteth. Repentance 


is only a beginning, and carries with it at first 
little or no evidence of achievement. The lan- 
guage might have seemed less extravagant if the 
man or woman whom angels watch with satis- 
faction had already become a steadfast and mature 
saint. Alas! are not mortals frail and prone to 
inconstancy in their vows? It is so; but wher- 
ever there is open and honest repentance, the will 
has surrendered, and the brunt of the conflict is 
over-past. Many are the temptations which still 
need to be met, the disciplines to test and make 
perfect which must be endured; but a sure. sal- 
vation is begun, and the Son of Man may be 
trusted to do the rest. In these parables repen- 
tance and spiritual recovery are almost synony- 


and society, | 
collectivism, and humanity are most familiar terms | 


| impervious sheet of rock which prevents the 


mous terms, and the angels accept the value at- | 


tached to it by Jesus. 


4. Have we those holy instincts and sensibilities 
which enable us to rejoice in the things which 
best please God? The hearts closed, like those 
of the Pharisees, against this common joy of earth 


? William L Watkinson, The Ashes of Roses, 257. 


'iety at large is not the dreary, all-devouring, il- 


_ them easily deceive themselves into the supposition 


and heaven, are proud, pitiless, diabolic. Some | 
men derive more satisfaction from investments and 
advancing renown than from the coming of many 
penitents into the Kingdom, and such men are | 
strangers and aliens to the angels. Our near | 
kinship to God is vindicated by our accessibility 
to the inflow of these joys. | 
Have we those quick prophetic glances which | 
come to the nature within which the genius of | 
Christ’s personality acts? It is easy to magnify) 
the grace of God in one long recovered from pro- | 
fligacy, dishonour, and remorseless selfishness, and | 
to applaud the penitence that has justified itself by | 
the improved conduct of thirty years. But can | 
we discern Divine potentialities in the man who | 
has scarcely extricated himself from the public- | 
house or the gambling-club ? | 
Speaking of the dearth of artistic judg-| 
ment, John Ruskin says, ‘The greater number of | 
persons whom chance, or inheritance, or wealth | 
has put into possession of valuable pictures de not 
know a good picture from a'bad one, and have) 
no idea in what the value of a picture really) | 
consists. Many persons capable of sympathizing 
with any excellence when once pointed out to 


that they are judges of art. There is only one_ 
real test of such power of judgment. Can they 
at a glance discover a good picture obscured by 
the filth and confused among the rubbish of the | 
pawnbroker’s or dealer’s garret?’ | 
There is much silent, undefined, and undeclared 
repentance in the world, and if Jesus Christ were 
still with us He would surprise us by His dis- 
coveries. 
X { Copious and unfailing rivers run just beneath | 
the burning desolations of the Sahara. Twenty 
or thirty feet under the sand-drifts there is an 


escape of the collected rain-waters. It is easy to 
see the oasis but not so easy to track the windings | 
of the hidden river. The skilled engineer can get 

at the river, bring it up through his wells, and } 


change the desert into an earthly paradise. Soc- \ 


| 


ee: 
ee 


limitable ethical waste we often imagine. The 
rivers of God flow under natures we call repro- 
bate, and create penitential moods which are the 
earnest of a coming righteousness.? 


1T. G. Selby. 
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_ Let us rejoice, when the lost returns! It is 
nost human that we should rejoice, and what is 
nost truly human is most nearly Divine. But if 
‘epentance is an event to make heaven glad, is it 
10t one to make us glad also? It is, indeed, the 
eginning of truth, peace and felicity. ‘Sing, O 
ve heavens, for the Lord hath done it; 


inging, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree 
herein: for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and 
rlorified himself in Israel.’ 

|‘ Oh, the joy that cannot be measured when 
he Shepherd says, “ Rejoice with Me!” Can 
iny words describe it? ‘‘I have such an intense 


ecollection of the joy that comes in the work | 
it times,” writes a Japanese missionary, “that I | 


m half afraid of giving exaggerated impressions 
0, people at home. Some people do seem to 
hink it so extraordinary. Of course there are 
lisappointments and discouraging times, which 
‘ome very often. Still I don’t think there can 
ye any other joy in the world quite like the joy 
if being with Christ when He finds a soul that 
ias been out in the dark all its life.’’’? 


How kind is heav’n to man! If here 
One sinner doth amend, 
Strait there is Joy, and ev’ry sphere 
In musick doth Contend. 
And shall we then no voices lift? 
Are mercy and salvation 
Not worth our thanks? Is life a gift 
Of no more acceptation ? 2 
Four Types. 
Luke xv. 7.—‘ One sinner.’ 
N the three parables of this fifteenth chapter of 


wike Jesus deals with four types of lost souls. 
‘our? Yes four, because the last of the three 


shout, | 
fe lower parts of the earth; break forth into | 


| sudden temptations. 


grass, and begins to eat and eat and eat, and 
follows on and on and at last, looking up, finds it 
has wandered far from the, flock, and is lost. It 
was so absorbed in feeding that it paid no heed to 
its whereabouts. Many men belong to this class. 

They become thoughtlessly absorbed in some- 
thing, and they never call a halt to look round and 
ascertain in what direction they are tending. 


‘They get their heads down to the making of money, 


perhaps. Minor fascinations ensnare, until they 


| forget or ignore the fascinations of our Lord. 


Others are lost not because their aims are bad, 
but because they have no definite aims at all. 
Without fixed principles or constraining ideals, 
they are at the mercy of chance impulses and 
They are often nice, well- 
meaning, feebly-virtuous people who are too ami- 


able to say, ‘ No,’ and who regard ‘settled con- 


victions’ as ‘bad form.’ They take the world 


| as they find it, and the world does what it likes 


with them; they go with the multitude to do 
whatever happens to be the fashion. ‘Their creed 
depends largely on the company they happen: to 


| be in, and their ethics are determined by the con- 


ventions of contemporary society. 
How it speaks of the Lord’s tender sympathy 


for the wanderers that He should put in the fore- 


| Coin. 


front of the parables this explanation of the con- 
dition of men, and should not at first charge it 
upon them as sin, but only as heedlessness and 
folly! There is much that in itself is wrong and 
undesirable the criminality of which is dimin- 
ished by the fact that it was heedlessly done, 
though the heedlessness itself is a crime. 


2. The second type is exemplified in the Lost 
There are those who go astray, and re- 


| main astray, through the fault of. others rather 


| than through their own. 


yarables is just as much concerned with the Elder | 


srother as with the Prodigal. 


1. The first type is exemplified by the Lost 
sheep. There are those who are lost by reason 
f ignorance and stupidity, who are silly and 
houghtless rather than wicked. 

A sheep does not intentionally go astray. It 
ibbles itself astray. It puts its head down to the 


7 Amy Wilson-Carmichael, Overweights of Joy, 179. 
? H. Vaughan. 
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The piece of money did 
not lose itself. It was not its doing that it was 
allowed to roll out of sight into a filthy corner. 
It was not its doing that it remained there, becom- 
ing more and more tarnished and unlike anything 
precious, and becoming more and more covered 
over with dust and dirt. And there are poor 
sinners of whom much the same may be said. 
There are masses of men who have no more power 
to resist the pressure of circumstances and temp- 
tations than the piece of silver had when it 
dropped to the ground and trundled away inte 
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some dark corner. “That lightens the darkness of 
much of the world’s sin. 


However anxious we may be to emphasize what 
is called the freedom of the will, and to lay stress 
on the fact of human responsibility, we are bound 
to admit that environment counts for a great deal 
in the making or marring of souls. It is mani- 
festly false to say that in the world, as we know 
it, everybody has a fair chance; it is probable that 
multitudes are denied even a ‘sporting’ chance. 
‘Think of the children who are not so much born 
into the world as spawned into it—the children of 
lust and degradation, of want and wretchedness, 
who from the very beginning are ‘ underclothed, 
underfed and underloved.’ From infancy they are 
surrounded by all kinds of temptation, and nur- 
tured in every kind of wickedness. The Lost Coin 
is nobody’s child—part of the wreckage ofa bad 
social system. But Christ declares that in seeking 
its recovery He is standing in the line of the 
Father’s purpose and fulfilling the Father’s will. 


If we would be Christ’s disciples we must work 
to win these lost coins, we must compel their re- 
covery by the unwearied diligence of our search. 
We crowd our 
sinned against than sinning, who, at any rate, are 
probably no worse than we should have been in 
their place. Dy. Barnardo’s Homes get a few 
of them, and 95 per cent. turn out well, after 


a course of Christian training and a few years | 


spent under beneficial influences. 


3. The third type is exemplified by the Prodigal — 


Son. There are those who go astray, neither 
through ignorance nor through the fault of others, 
but with their eyes open and of deliberate choice. 
They know their Heavenly Father, and the bless- 
ings which He abundantly bestows 
under His own immediate care. But His com- 


gaols with people often more | 


| ledge you have lost would not have been more, as | 


| who is all unconscious that he is a sinner, though | 


upon them | 


mandments, which are not grievous, they find irk- | 
some, and the peaceful duties of His household | 


they find monotonous. 
dom, or what they consider such; they wish ‘to 
see life,’ as they say, and have their share of such 
pleasures as the world has to offer. 
sufficient temptation offers they take the fatal 
step, not hastily but of purpose, purpose that has 
been slowly forming, and is now set. ‘They bid 
farewell to the life of innocence and go forth on 
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And when 


They long for more free- | cit 
| seems to have meant by the Unpardonable Sin, 


the road which leads, as they try to hope, towards _ 
happiness, but in reality towards eternal loss. 

Is not this the group to which many of us | 
belong? Can we honestly plead that we have 
generally sinned through ignorance, or through the | 
fault of other people? Has it not been—is it not || 
still—through our own want of love for our) 
Heavenly Father, and our deliberate preference of | 
our will to His? . | 

{In the pain and the repentance, and in the} 
acquaintance with the aspects of folly and sin, you | 
have learned something; how much less en you | 
would have learned in right paths, can never be— 
told, but that it zs less is certain. Your liberty of. 
ibe has simply destroyed for you so much life— 
and strength, never regainable. It is true you now 
know the habits of swine and the taste of husks : 
do you think your father could not have taught. 
you to know better habits and pleasanter tastes, | 
if you had stayed in his house; and that the know-_ 


well as sweeter, than that you have gained? ? 


+. The fourth type is exemplified by the Elder 
Brother. We have to recognize the fact that the 
worst type of the lost soul is neither the Lost | 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, nor the Lost Prodigal. The | 
worst type is represented by the Elder Brothersf 


all too conscious of the sin of his brother, the 
Prodigal. He is utterly lacking in the social sense : 
his outlook is that of the isolated unit rather than | 
that of a loyal member of the Father’s family.) 
The Prodigal did not, at least, spend his money |}: 
on himself; he wasted it with boon companions. | 
But the Elder Brother is simply on the look-out |. 
for “number one,’ though prudential motives pre- | 
vent him from giving way to extravagance and | 
debauchery. He wants to retain a monopoly, ofall, 
the good things of the Father’s house, and looks |} 
upon the returning Prodigal with a mean-souled |}, 
jealousy which extinguishes every gleam of) 
fraternal feeling. He comes near to what Jesus)’ 


for he has apparently lost the capacity for appre- 
ciating moral distinctions; his eye is evil because | 
the Father is good. He is even ready to censure 
the Father for the very grace that ought to have _ 
provoked his admiration and emulation. Thus 


1 Ruskin, Queen of the Air, § 153. 
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oes Jesus depict and rebuke the Pharisee, not 
ly of His own time, but of all time; for the 
ribe is not yet extinct. And observe that while 
he story of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and 
he Lost Prodigal all end happily, the Elder 
rother is left apparently unresponsive to the final 
ippeal of the Father’s love. The tragic issue is all 
oo clearly foreshadowed, though our Lord still 
eaves open a door of hope. 


What sons and fathers have, with hopes and 
fears, 
‘This son’s and father’s pictures drenched in tears 
These nineteen hundred years! 


But who in thought has lingered o’er another 
True portrait to the life here, of that other 
Man—son and elder brother? 


Has no man lived to be a worthy son, 
Or had a conscience save what made him shun 
To look upon this one? 


Christ, knowing God and man, three portraits 
drew 
With careful hand, and if we love but two, 
Whose, then, the fault, think you? 


The Lost Piece of Silver. 


Luke xv. 8.—' Either what woman having ten pieces of 
ver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 
weep the house, and seek diligently till she find it?’ 


PHE parable of the Lost Coin is one of the many 
arables that are recorded by St. Luke alone. It 


; a simple story which carries us far away into an 


vastern cottage. A woman has lost one small 
ilver piece, and she is engrossed in the eager 


earch for it. The cottage is dark; there are no | 


yindows in it; there is only one entrance for the 
ight—that is, the door. So she has lit a candle, 
nd in the twilight darkness of her little home she 
' peering and prying for her silver piece. At last, 
1 a heap of dust, she spies the coin. There it is, 
littering in the candle light: and, had it been a 
iamond that she had found, her heart would not 
ave given a greater throb. She was so happy—she 
vust share her happiness. Her joy was far too 
ig for that small cottage; so she calls to her 
emale friends up the street, ‘ Rejoice with me, 


the angels of God are here and everywhere— 
“there is joy over one sinner that repenteth.’ 
Beautiful as it is, even as a picture, this parable 
is no less striking as the material analogy of the 
spiritual truth with which the Saviour was dealing 
when He spoke it at the first. It carries its inter- 
pretation on its face, and is in the main a repeti- 


| tion, with emphasis, of the parable of the Lost 


Sheep. Both of them set before us a loss, a search, 
a recovery, and a resultant joy. In both the 
argument is from the less to the greater; and in 
both the application is to the objection which the 
Pharisees and scribes raised against Christ for 
receiving sinners, and eating with them. ‘The 
lesson plainly is, that, if a woman has such glad- 
ness over the finding of a lost piece of money that 
she cannot but call upon her friends and neigh- 
bours to rejoice with her, much more ought all 
right-thinking persons to rejoice with God over 
the recovery of lost sinners. And that joy is felt 
among the inhabitants of heaven over one sinner 


| that repenteth. 


1. The Lost Coin. 

The word translated ‘ piece of silver’ is liter- 
ally ‘drachma,’ a Greek coin which has a value 
of about eightpence. Yet it is obvious from the 
story that the woman set great store by the coin. 
Why? ‘I think,’ says the Rev. G. H. Morrison,* 
‘she had been saving for the rent. I think that 
these ten pieces were the rent. And I think that 
she has heaped them in a glass, and to-morrow 
she is going to pay the factor, when—what is this? 
—one ofthe ten is gone! And those who are 
not too busy to have noticed what toil and sacri- 
fice it sometimes takes for a single woman to save 
ten silver pieces will feel her sorrow when she 
found her loss.’ 

But it may be—and this is the view of many 
commentators—that the coin was specially prec- 
ious because it formed part of a personal orna- 


| ment—it was not a coin in circulation—but was 


wr I have found the piece which I had lost.’ ‘And 
1,’ says Jesus, “among the angels of God ’—and _ 
a : , 


ad 
~) 


one of the row of coins which is commonly sewn 
on the head-dress of the women of Palestine. 
The number of these coins is often ten. 

{ ‘ One of the things that I noticed particularly, 
when I was in Palestine, was the peculiar dress 
which the women wore. You could not help 
being struck with it, it was so graceful, and, in 


1In The Parables of Jesus, 382. 
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many cases, so becoming. On their heads they 
wore round caps, with a white veil tied in a 
straight band across their foreheads. I saw many 
of them wearing a row of silver coins attached 
to their head-dress, and hanging down like a 
necklace over their brow. This ornament was | 
in all likelihood what our Lord had in His mind’s | 
eye when He was uttering the parable of the lost | 
piece of money. Perhaps there was a woman | 
standing in the crowd beside Him at the time 
having such an ornament on her head-dress, and 
Jesus, as His custom was, took as an illustration 
of what He was saying an object which everyone 
could see, and with which they were all familiar. | 
Each girl begins to collect for the forming of 
this ornament at an early age. Every penny that 
she gets, or earns, goes to buy one of the silver 
coins, until she has got together the full number. 
Such an ornament, as you can easily imagine, Is 
very highly prized. It is considered almost 
sacred. Nothing can exceed the jealousy with | 
which a woman guards the possession of the 
treasure.’ | 


§ One piece missing, and the value of those 
remaining is impaired. One piece missing, and 
there is a gaping spot like a grave, a spot that 
throws a shadow over all the rest. For each | 
piece has not only a singular and individual value, 
but also a value of relationship. So when a 
piece is lost from a congregation or from a family | 
circle, how the pathos and tragedy of the gap 
is felt by Jesus Christ our Lord! One note | 
silent on a piano throws its deadening influence | 
over the entire theme. One bell missing from 
a peal makes a rupture in. the chime, and every 
other bell in the peal mourns the absence of its 
mate. One chair empty in the family circle and 
there is a grave in the fellowship and a rupture 
in the glorious communion. ‘There is the empty 
place. It isthe lost note that makes the Jost chord. 
The awful value of one piece, the amazing and | 
unspeakable value of one soul! ? 


2. The Search. 

(1) ‘If she lose one piece, doth she not light 
a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently 
till she find it?’ With the image of the orna- | 


1H. Macmillan. 


2 J. H. Jowett, in The Britis 1 Congregationalist, Sept. 
4, 1913. 


| table, by the seashore, everywhere He went seek- 


ment in our mind, let us imagine the woman 
going round about seeking in every corner for the | 
lost piece of silver, and again and again encourag-_ 
ing the keenness and intensity of her search by | 
looking at the vacant place where the piece had 
been; and then turning and seeking diligently | 
till she had found it. By the woman, some under- | 
stand the Church, some Christ, some the Holy | 
Spirit. It is better to regard the three as co- 
operating in the great work. It is Christ, by | 
the Spirit, through the Church, that seeks. 

‘The Son of man came to seek and to save that _ 
which was lost.’ He came in a very quiet way; 
the world scarcely knew He had come. And He | 
comes in a quiet way to-day. We sometimes look — 
for Christ to come as some empéror or monarch 
of might and glory; but He comes as He came in | 
the days of old—as a common carpenter. Even | 
when He was working at the carpenter’s bench 
can we not imagine that He was seeking, seeking, 
seeking the piece that was lost? When He came 
out into publicity He searched the highways and 
the byways—in the market place, at the customs’ 


ing the pieces that were missing. Now and again 
we get a glimpse of the Master seeking the lost: | 
and at these times we hear such remarks as- 
—‘He has gone to be guest with a man who 
is a sinner’; ‘ He eateth and drinketh with pub-_ 
licans and sinners.’ But He was seeking the lost” 
pieces. And now and again He finds one, andy 
you can see Him as He sets it again in the” 
glorious design. So He went about—up the 
mountain, through the valley, over the sea, 
through Gethsemane, over the hill of desolation 
to Calvary—seeking, seeking, seeking, the pieces) 
that had dropped out of the circlet, the pieces that 
were lost from the love purpose of God. And 
if that was the spirit of the King, surely it should 
be the spirit of the children of the Kingdom. 

(2) How shall we do it? How did they 
woman do it? She lit a lamp and took a light.) 


Mer 


| And if we are going out to seek for missing pieces | 


we must carry a light with us. What must that 
light be? Certainly it must not be merely the) 
light of a moral ideal, however brilliant that may 
be. You cannot save the world by Emersonian 
maxims or lofty ideals taken from the most bril- 
liant ethics. If we are going out into the ways. 


of the world we have got to take a lamp; but 
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it must have in it the light of the gospel of grace, 


[ 


the light of reconciliation, the light of pardon- | 


ing love and restoration. ‘There is only one such 
lamp—the light of the eternal love in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. We must take the lamp of the 
gospel of life; and that is the lamp not only of 
life but of love, our personal love confirming the 
love of Jesus. 

And the man who will go out seeking and sav- 
ing the lost will not go without his wits. They 


must be burning too. And when we say wits, we | 


mean wit too, We do not mean jocularity, but the 
tactfulness of delicate wit. Real, pure humour 
is a kind of divining rod, and by it you can ascer- 
tain hidden pools. The sense of humour helped 
Spurgeon and Gipsy Smith and Latimer to lay 


hold of some hidden secrets which, without its | 


aid, would not have been revealed. In our search 

tor the lost we must take with us all that we have. 

If a man will take with him all that he has in 
the search for gold, shall we take less in the search 
for souls? 

We must take the lamp, but what must we 
do then? 
found it.’ There is no dearth of consecrated 
Christian workers. They are out all over the 
world seeking and saving the lost. 
would happen if every Christian or every church 
member were a seeker? It is not more organ- 
ization we want, it is more personal consecration, 


seeking mission in the service of the Great Com- 
-mander who came to seek and to save the lost. 


3. The Recovery. 

(1) Lts hopefulness—The piece of money went 
amissing in the house and so it could be found. 
The recovery of any sinner, though he has been 
lost to God, is possible. No one is beyond hope 
vhere. No one, however sunk in depravity, need 
despair of salvation; and no worker in the service 
_of Christ need regard the saving of anyone as hope- 
| Jess. Paul said, ‘After me, anyone.’ 

_. There are many things which are to human 
view irremediable, and must be left as they are. 
| No human alchemy can bleach into its primal 
whiteness the blackened snow which has. been 
|trodden into miry slush, upon the streets. No 
artistic ingenuity can replace the downy skin upon 
! the peach which has been rubbed against the rug- 


the surrender of the will and the heart in this | 


“She swept the house diligently till she | 


But what | 


_ ged wall. 


No manufacturing skill can restore to 
the violet the velvet softness of its leaf after it has 
been crumpled up and withered. But the soul 
of man, even in its most depraved condition, is 
capable of being renewed, and may yet become 
pure and holy. 

{| You remember the story which William Jay 
tells of John Newton to this effect: ‘ When I one 
day called upon him, he said, ‘I am glad to see 
you, for I have just received a letter from Bath, 
and you may know something of the writer,” 
mentioning his name. I told him I did, and 
that he had been for years a hearer of mine, but 
he was a most awful character, and almost in 
all evil. ‘“ But,” says he, “he writes now like 
a penitent.”’ I said, ‘“ He may be such, but if he 
be I shall never despair of the conversion of any 
one again.” “Oh,” said he, “I never did since 
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God saved me. 


Surely this piece of gold 
Not out of sight hath rolled. 
God’s image on it set 
It never shall forget. 
He that doth seek hath power 
To find and raise and scour : 
It shall be spent in His good service yet.” 


(2) /is joy— Turning to the joy over the re- 
covered coin, we find one of the distinctive features 
of this parable. In the story of the lost sheep, 
while the social character of the shepherd’s glad- 
ness is certainly referred to, the speciality of his 
delight lay in the fact, to which prominence is given 
in the appended note of interpretation, that it was 
greater than over the ninety and nine which had 
never gone astray. Here, however, the emphasis is 
laid on the circumstance that the woman ‘called to- 
gether her friends and neighbours, saying, Rejoice 
with me: for I have found the piece which I had 
lost,’ while no reference is made to the nine pieces 
which she had always possessed; and the note of 
exposition simply reads, ‘ Likewise I say unto you, 
There is joy in the presence of the angels of God’ 
—that is, substantially, in the hearts of God and 
of His angels—‘ over one sinner that repenteth.’ 

Gladness everywhere is diffusive. We cannot 
have the highest kind of joy if we must keep it to 


1 Autobiography and Reminiscences of Rev. William 
Jay, 275. 
2 F. Langbridge, Little Tapers, 26. 
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ourselves. There are certain sorrows which must 
find vent in tears, else death will be the result. 
We remember the words in Tennyson’s beautiful 
song, ‘She must weep, or she will die.’ But 
there is something similar, also, in the opposite 
emotion of delight. There are joys. which, if 
we may not share them with others, will seriously 
injure ourselves. “The pent-up feeling will choke 
us; but the expression of it to others will give 
relief to ourselves, while, if they are in any way 
like-minded with us, or deeply interested in our 
welfare, it will make them also sharers of our 
ecstasy. Nor is this all: the sight of their glad- 
ness will redouble our own, and add to our 
permanent happiness. God’s joy also needs 
society to give it perfection; and the fact that 
there are those beside Him to whom He can make 
known the story of each repenting sinner, and 
who, in some degree, realize the occasion of His 
delight, intensifies His gladness, and_ diffuses 
among them a new happiness. 

{§ When Sir William Thomson let down his 
grappling apparatus from the deck of the ‘ Great 
Eastern into the dark depths of the Atlantic, and 
succeeded in bringing up therewith the cable which 


years before had been lost, there was, we may be 
sure, a thrill of unutterable gladness in his own 
heart; but when his. fellow-electricians, w 
understood so well what skill was needed to de 
vise the means which he had used, crowded round 
him to express their delight, nothing more” 
was needed to make his joy complete. So, if we 
may compare human things with Divine, the per-— 
ception of His wisdom in the means which He has 
devised for the recovery of lost men, and the 
appreciation of His success in the use of those” 
means, by the principalities and powers of heaven 
who are nearest Him, and know Him best, is the” 
very acme of the Divine delight.+ ' 

The joy of which the Saviour speaks is joy 
that only those who have had a similar experience — 
can share. ‘The Pharisees did not understand it, 
for they did not believe in, or care for, the sal- 
vation of the publicans and sinners. Only those 
who share in His work can succeed to His joy. 
Those who bear the cross in seeking the salvation — 
of lost souls will know the joy that was set before 
Him for which He endured the cross, despising 
the shame. 


1W.M. Taylor, The Parables of Our Saviour, 33r. 
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Luke xv, 12.—‘ He wasted his substance with riotous living.’ 
John vi. 12.‘ Gather up the broken pieces which remain over, that nothing be lost.’ 
Matt. xxvi. 8.—‘ To what purpose is this waste ?’ 


“To what purpose is this waste?’ asked the grud- 
ging disciples the night of the breaking of the 
alabaster box. ‘He wasted his substance with 
riotous living’ was Christ’s summing up of the 
prodigal’s downward course. ‘Gather up the 
fragments—the broken portions—which remain, 
that nothing be wasted’ was His careful injunc- 
tion after the feeding of the multitude. And 
then the same word occurs in the strange, sad 
name that hangs over the record of Judas like a 
cloud over the setting sun—‘ The son of waste,’ 
we might render it. Putting these together, 
there is before us a study in waste—a glimpse of 
what men count waste, a glimpse of what Christ 
counts waste, a glimpse of the waste that is not 
waste at all because it is love’s offering yielded up, 
a glimpse of the hoarding that is the worst of 
all possible wasting—the life which saving itself 
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destroys itself, which if it had been surrendered 
might have been saved. 4 
The subject is an important one. ‘There is a 
suggestive sentence in one of Sir Leslie Stephen’s | 
essays: ‘All moral teaching, I have sometimes 
fancied, might be summed up in the one formula, 
Waste not. And he goes on to explain himself 
thus: ‘Every element of which our nature is 
composed may be said to be good in its proper 
place; and therefore every vicious habit springs 
out of the misapplication of forces which might be’, 
turned to account by judicious training.’ That 
is a true saying, and very close to life: all moral 
teaching might be summed up in the formula, 
Waste not. Lust is love run to waste—pouring 
itself into the wrong channels; and frivolity is 
man’s natural and reasonable Jove of joy run to 
waste—neglecting the bounds of moderation 
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the call of the higher satisfactions; and gluttony 
and drunkenness are two of man’s most normal 
appetites run to waste, until the whole of man 
is coarsened and darkened by their untrained and 
undisciplined wildness. But if it be true that 
all moral teaching is summed up in the phrase 
Waste not, it is also true that all religious teach- 
ing is summed up in the same wise formula. 
‘There is always waste if anything is not put to 
the end for which it was brought into being. 
Labour has been wasted for the lack of right 


guidance. Material has been wasted for the 
lack of right cutting, fitting and _ planning. 
Human lives have been wasted because ‘ someone 


has blundered,’ and has led them towards the 
precipice rather than towards the goal. ‘ What 
is man’s chief end? 
God, and to enjoy Him for ever.’ Life that 
misses its true end is very largely wasted; and if 
it be hoarded with scrupulous care, selfishly 
hoarded, jealously self-contained, never uttered 
in aspiration or spent in service, then it is wasted 
all the more. 

What, then, is waste? It is obvious when one 
looks at life that many things called waste are not 
really waste at all; 
regarded as waste are in reality waste of the most 
deadly and culpable kind. The essence of waste 
is that the fullest possibilities of a thing are not 
developed. But we blunder in our conception of 
waste because we are blind to what are the fullest 
and truest possibilities. 
enable us.to declare rightly what is waste and 
what is not. 


I. 


Real Waste. 


WHEREVER life fails of the true end for which 
it has been created, there is real and often terrible 
waste. Such waste is never part of the great 


1. What are the causes of real waste in life? 
(1) Waste may arise from sheer neglect—We 
do not take the trouble to think what the results 
of our action or refraining from action will be, 
and so do not realize that by thoughtlessness we 
may be wasting much that is precious. Why was 
the Rich Man in the parable punished? No sin 


| was all. 


of commission is charged against him. He was 
rich, occupied a position of influence in society, 
dressed well, and kept a sumptuous table. That 
He did not ill-use the beggar full of 
sores laid at his gate. He did not drive away so 
unsightly an object. He simply neglected him. 
The Foolish Virgins, too, were shut out from the 
bridal feast because they had neglected to trim 


_ their lamps; and the servant who hid his talent 


in the earth was punished just the same as if he 
had made a bad use of it. And the last judicial 


' sentence of condemnation which our Lord shall 


Man’s chief end is to glorify | 


while other things not | 


Only clear sight will | 


neglect of the laws of existence. 


plan of life, and can usually be traced to man’s © dole with the man. 


carelessness, or selfishness, or deliberate malice. | 


pronounce will be. on those who have neglected 
their opportunities: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me’; 
therefore ‘ depart from me, ye cursed.’ 

| We are only waking up to the fact that the 
purpose of God in the creation is wholeness and 
health, soundness and perfectness in all those func- 
tions that pertain to the preservation of life; and 
that where these things are not there is a direct 
violation of the laws and the purposes of God. 

It was said very recently, by a man who knew 
what he was saying, that the proper duration of 
human life is anywhere from eighty to one hun- 
dred years; that men are so organized and con- 
structed that they have a right to expect that. And 
yet the average duration of human life is only 
about thirty-three years. Why is this so? If it 
be not in the purpose and providence of God, 
whence is it? It is due to the prejudice and 
ignorance and indolence of society in regard to 
those laws that conduce to health and longevity; 
due to vice, due to carelessness, due to wilful 
A man goes to 
live in a badly-built, badly-drained house. He 
doesn’t know that it is badly constructed; he only 
knows that he thinks it cheap. By-and-by his 
wife is smitten down with typhoid, and, after days 
of agony, dies. “The clergyman comes in to con- 
He talks to him very piously 


about the mysterious providence of God, and 


charges him to submit, and to say, ‘ Thy will be 
done.’ » Why, merciful heavens! the providence 


_ of God had nothing whatever to do with it, and 


it wasn’t the will of God at all. It is worse than 
pious folly to say it is the hand of God: it is 
foul sewer-gas, against which every man ought to 
protect himself.t 


1W. J. Hocking, Modern Problems and Christian 
Ethics, 60. 
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(2) Waste may arise from a misapplication of | hasn’t the head of the other two; isn’t in it when 


ace in crea- 


energy. 
tion, in society, 


until he finds out what that place | 


is; he cannot do the best kind of work possible to | 


him until he has ascertained for what his functions | 
' more brain force, more genius is needed than in 


and faculties, his capacities and abilities, are most 
fitted. Every man is gifted with a capacity for 
something, with ability to do something that shall 
specially contribute to the world’s needs; and his 
first business is to find out just what those cap- 
acities and abilities are, and then to apply himself 
to their exercise. All his education and tuition 
should be along the line of developing, training, 
enlarging and perfecting those capacities, so that 
when he finds his sphere he may go to it well 
prepared. 


not only as meal to the barrel, and oil to the cruse, 
but a source of unceasing satisfaction all along the 
pilgrimage of life, till he reaches the city which 
hath foundations. 


{ Il have known boys compelled to learn draw- 
ing at school who, after years of teaching, could 
never draw a bull’s foot or a goose’s feather; 
whereas if the money spent on the drawing had 
been spent on teaching them mathematics, or 
chemistry, they might.have excelled. It is a 
waste of God-given energy to compel the facul- 
tiés to exercise themselves in matters for which 
they are not naturally fitted.. You fathers, find 
out your boys’ bent, and educate them accordingly. 

Then, too, think of the mistaken notions that 
determine men’s choice of their callings and pro- 
fessions, A man has three sons. 
climbed up out of life’s low places. As a maker 
of soap, or a vendor of cheese, he has been success- 
ful. He buys himself luxuries and takes his place 
in society. Having done this, he thinks it would 
be lowering for his sons to go into his business. 
to start where he started, and climb as he climbed. 
No; they must go into one of the gentlemanly 
professions. 

“That fellow,’ he says, ‘is a bold, daring chap; 
I shall put him into the army. 

His brother is an argumentative fellow, never 
happy unless he is disputing and quarrelling about 
odds; he shall go in for the law. 

Teddie, poor Teddie, good, conscientious, deli- 
cate boy; always says his prayers, you know; 
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Every man, too, should seek to devote | 
his energies to that kind of work which will be, | 


they are about. I shall make a parson of him.’ 
And so poor Teddie, because he is good and 

says his prayers, is thrust into that sphere where 

more strength, more courage, more nerve power, 


any other calling on earth. And the Church has 


| to suffer, society has to suffer, and the kingdom of 


He himself has | 
$ RONSGES | what he possesses, but by what he does; 


God on the earth is hindered.t 

(3) Waste may arise from false conceptions of 
life’s duties—Such false conceptions lie at the 
root of most of the waste of the world. And the 
people who hold these conceptions usually do so 
because they are too indolent or lazy to realize that 
they are false. ‘None of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself.” You cannot speak 
of human society except as embracing the con- 
crete whole of human life. In the economy of 
life, as God ordained it, there are no classes and 
masses, no caste and distinction of high or low. 
He gave the race a solidarity so perfect that if 
one member suffer all the members suffer with it : 
we have elected to divide the race into classes, but | 
that has not undone the solidarity. We can- 
not get away from the fact that every man is 
connected with every other man, and in that con- 
nection all are bound to God. It seems, too, that. 
God has so regulated the varied and complex 
machinery of human society, so ordained the many 


| economies of life, so distributed its forces, that, 


for the well-being of the whole, each must take his 
part in the things that contribute to the general 
good. And so plainly is this the case, that our 
estimate of a man ought to be determined, not by 
not by 
what he hoards, but by what he produces; not by 
his ancestry, but by his fulfilment of his high call- 


| ing in the world’s work. 


{| 1 thoroughly endorse the statement of one of — 


| the purest minds this century has produced— ~ 


| that 


| it an equivalent, is a parasite.’ 


every honest workman, 


“every healthy man competent to work, but 
unwilling, who lives upon society without giving | 
I need ee ( 
tell you what a parasite is: it is an animal organ-— 
ized to get its living out of somebody or Sci 
else—it does not work, it sucks for a living. “The 
ant is a much nobler insect than the aphis, And_ 
doing honest work for 


1W. J. Hocking, Modern Problems and Christian 
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an! vhonest' wage, is a much nobler being. than 
‘the idle aristocrat whose highest occupation is 
¢club-lounging, and whose noblest ambition is a 
arouse or a night of dissipation. The parasite of 
society calls the smock-frocked workman ‘ Hodge’ 
and ‘Chawbacon,’ but, in the name of high 
Heaven, he is a nobler being than the yawning 
fop who sees no good in the world other than that 
which was made for his special delectation. Poor, 
white-handed, soft-boned, perfumed soul, he could 
not get in his own coals, or reap the corn for his 
own bread, if his life depended on it, and yet he 
dares call the man who does these things for him 
“Chawbacon’ and ‘ Hodge’! 

Then, if we turn to the lower class, 
we find there? Why this: that every loafer in 
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to which it is entitled in the education of life. 


| is looked upon with dislike as a mean and sordid 


/ 
| 


| necessity. 


It is confounded with petty, selfish sav- 
ing for the mere sake of saving. Many are there- 


| fore ashamed to practise it, as beneath the dignity 


| basis and support of all the other virtues. 


what do | 


high life has a hundred imitators in low life. | 
It is estimated that in Great Britain there are at | 


least three millions belonging to what we should 
call the working-class, who yet are nothing more 
or less than human parasites, living on food which 
other hands prepare for them. ‘This mighty host, 


and vicious, are scattered over the length and 


breadth of the land, living on the toil of those who | 


Like the London sewage, which, ‘ feculent and 
festering, swings heavily up and down the basin 
of the Thames with the ebb and flow of the tide,’ 


these miserable beings flow through the springs | 


and tides of our industries, making them foul with 
putrid uncleanness—both a waste and a burden in 
the economy of our national life.* 

2. Where do we find evidences of real waste in 
life? In practically everything. 


(1) We waste the common material things of | 


ife-—Our daily bread, the water we drink, the 
uncostly necessaries of common intercourse—we 
hink of these so lightly that often it seems no sin 
‘O waste them. We have an unfailing supply to 
lraw from, and therefore may be as profuse and 
areless as we please. Christ thought differently. 
He bade the disciples eather up the fragments 
iter the feeding of the five: thousand, a reminis- 
ence, perha s, of His early training in Nazareth, 
of the watch fulness over detail which would be 
hecessary in et carpenter's house. 
Vance pie not obtain in these days the place 
se AR testing, Modern Problems and Christian 
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' ates in value. 


| it passes. 


under the name of pauper, vagrant, criminal, idle | just as much of a quarry as the granite hill. 


pee procure, or provide the necessaries of life. | of its real value. 


of human nature; many never learn its value until 
it is too late. But though not a brilliant quality, 
economy is in reality more useful and more truly 
noble than some other qualities which captivate 
the imagination. It is a virtue for everyday use, 
and one that ought to be found in every home, 
from the highest to the lowest, whatever the in- 
come and scale of expenditure may be. It is the 
Want 
of economy is the worst form of selfishness. It 
seeks to secure its own indulgences no matter at 
whose cost. It breaks down the moral principle 
until, in the end, it becomes associated with mean- 
ness, servility, and an utter disregard of justice 
and honour. 

~ (2) We waste time and opportunity —Time is 
just as much of a mine as the gold mine. It is 
Most 
men waste it and then grieve over their loss at 
the other end of the line. Death is the revealer 
Time is not only money; it is 
everything. Lose that and you have lost all. 
Waste it and you are throwing life itself away. 
Everything can be bought with the golden coin of 
time. It is current everywhere, and never fluctu- 
‘Every man has his chance.’ But 
with open eye and steady nerve he must grasp it as 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune,’ but 
the fortune lies in the taking as much as in the 
tide. . 

{| Paley, who was not a rich. youth, went to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. One night he spent 
the’ whole evening with his friends, wasting his 
time, not sinfully, but worthlessly. About three 
o’clock in the morning a heavy knock came to his 
room door; and Paley, amazed, said, ‘Come in’; 
and there came in one of his college friends. He 
sat down on his bed, and said: ‘ Paley, I have 
come to talk to you; I can’t get any sleep through 
thinking about you. You know who I am. I 
have got plenty of money; and it does not matter 
what I do at college. I can afford a life of in- 
dolence, but you cannot, and you have got a 


good head, and I have not; and, Paley, I have 
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‘come to tell you that if you waste your time with 

us worthless fellows, Pll cut you. I have got no 
sleep, thinking about you. If you are going to 
waste your time in indolence, I’ll call you friend 
no longer.’ It came as a thunderbolt to the young 
fellow, and he said, ‘Thank you.’ He rose at 
five o’clock, only two hours later, and after a 
word of prayer he went to his books; and he 
registered a vow that every moment he could 
spare should be devoted to intéllectual study. And 
he wrote the Hore Pauline, and became a king in 
the intellectual world. It was the industry of one 
moment added to another that made the granite 
mountain of his success. 

(3) We waste experience——Experience is as 
good as lost unless we make some use of it. It 
is not enough to have undergone it. Students of 
insect life tell us of experiments done over and 
over again upon some of the most marvellous 
workers by instinct, creatures that store up food 
for the grubs to be born in course of time from the 
yet unlaid eggs If the mother be interrupted in 
the instinctive automatic process, she must go right 
back to the beginning before she can begin again. 
If she be interrupted ten times, ten times she must 
start afresh from the beginning. No amount of 
experience can benefit her, because her brain is 
incapable of using it. But man has the power to 
store up experience and build it into his character 
and work. Where experience is not so built into 
our lives, it is wasted. We forget what we learn, 
we squander the meaning we have wrung from 
suffering and disaster. Character is the result of 
all we have passed through—and experience that 
has no place in character means possibilities for 
development of character wasted. 

(4) We waste human life—One ot the most 
appalling problems of life to-day is the wholesale 
waste of human life that goes on in our big cities. 
Bad housing, bad sanitation, bad conditions of 
work, preventible disease, are together responsible 
for a loss in human life that is nothing short of 
criminal. Particularly is this the case among 
children. The high rate of infant mortality is 
a blot on our civic life, and can be looked on as 
nothing but sheer and unpardonable waste. 

(5) We waste human capabilities —Wherever 
people live a cramped and narrow life, without 
opportunity to develop all the possibilities in them, 
there is waste. There is a frequent waste in life 
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of mental ability. Whether they be of a higher 
or a lower kind, be talent,, sagacity, insight or 
memory, these mental powers which we have are 
God’s gifts to us. To let them lie idle in children, 
to refuse to educate any child in early years, is a 
thing condemned by public opinion, by the con- 
science of the community. We do sometimes, per- 
haps, speak to children about the waste of their 
mental gifts and the neglect of those golden and 
for ever irrecoverable opportunities which youth 
presents. But how easily we ourselves learn to 
acquiesce later on in what is really a throwing 
away of all the results of our own education. 

The conditions of modern industrial life, the 
rush and strain and incessant bustle of the day, 
which, after all, is too often a day of wearisome 
reiteration and monotony, do much to add to this 
squandering of human possibilities. The principle 
of conservation, which has been so lavishly applied 
to our national resources, and which is now an 
accepted principle in business affairs, has hardly 
been approached in the much more vital conc a 
of the physical, or moral, or religious life. We 
have learned to save our forests, but we still waste. 
our nerves. We make the desert blossom into 
fertility, but we permit thousands of children to 
lose the bloom of life by premature labour and 
unwholesome homes. The same person may with 
infinite care breed his cattle, and then make the 
great venture of marriage with no foresight 
beyond a passing fancy or a commercial gain. We 
teach our farmers to raise hundreds of bushels 
from land which had been thought hopelessly, 
sterile, but we permit thousands of young people 
to grow up without trade or discipline, like) 
abandoned and untilled soil, and in the end 
to be unemployed because ‘ey are unemploy- 
able. 

How is it with the moral and intellectual life? 
No one can observe the signs of the time without 
being struck by the enormous capacity for spiritual 
eficiency of whose existence even its possessors 
are often altogether unaware. An English Chan-' 
cellor of the Exchequer once called attention to the 
waste of power involved in the training of the rich. 
They receive, he said, the best that money can 


buy; their bodies and bie are disciplined ; 
then ‘ they devote themselves to a life of idlenesd | 
It is ‘a stupid waste of first-class material.’ In- 


stead of contributing to the work of the world, 
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wie ‘kill their time by tearing along roads at 
rilous speed, or do nothing at enormous expense.’ 


3. If this real waste comes from the mistakes 
ind blindness of men, how is it to be remedied ? 

The only remedy lies in understanding the 
auses of the waste, and using our understanding 
f them to produce better results. Already the 
rinciple of conservation is modifying our indus- 
rial life, and waste products are becoming the 
naterial of new and surprising ventures. But the 
rreatest waste is the waste of human capacities, 


nd the greatest waste-product of all is the | 


piritual nature of man. To discriminate be- 


ween the accidents of faith and its essence, to | 
wing to the service of religion, not a part of a | 


nan but the whole of him, to consecrate home, | 


usiness, politics, art, and science in the name 
f Christ, to take people just as they are and make 
hem believe in their own spiritual capacity— 
his is the work of spiritual conservation which 
onfronts the religion of the future. And this 
york, if it be undertaken with open mind and 
enuine faith, may expand and refresh the work 


f the Christian religion, as some great work of 


rrigation in the West lets loose the refreshing 
yater upon a desert and makes it wave with an 
nimagined harvest. 


If it be true that the resources of human char- 
cter are not half employed; if many a life, 
yhich fancies itself irretrievably condemned to 
outine and commonplace, has in it the capacity 
or leadership and heroism; if the springs of 
uman efficiency have as yet hardly been tapped; 
' religion has been cultivated as an exotic, in- 
oor plant, instead of being sown broadly in the 
ml of modern life with the confident faith that 
s field is the world—then the time that is coming, 
‘hen these waste-products shall be set to work and 


ve meagre use of great possessions be supplanted | 


y the conservation of spiritual energy, may be 
reat days both for the world and for the Church. 
‘o discover in one’s life that which it was meant 
y be; to rescue it from inefficiency and save it 
x others’ sakes; to set people at work to save 
re world instead of expecting to have it saved 
y the machinery of State or Church; to view 
1e religious life not as a technical and dogmatic 
pssession, but as a rational and human redemp- 
on—that is the task of spiritual conservation 


which is committed to the present generation to 
perform. 


BF 
Apparent Waste. 


Much that at first sight men call waste proves 
on closer examination to be not waste at all. 
Things apparently wasted fall into two classes. 
There are, first, the by-products of life. We are 
only beginning to realize that these by-products 
are not necessarily waste. And, second, there 
are the things that appear wasted because they 


fulfil a purpose man is not able to appreciate. 


1. The waste of one life or activity may be 
the necessary support of another. 

The law of by-products is peculiarly true 
in Nature, though, until science proclaimed the 
great message for us, we were inclined to believe 
otherwise. Nature is a rigid economist. In 
her household there is no waste. . Everything is 
utilized to the utmost. The decay of rocks forms 
the soil of plants; and the decay of plants forms 
the mould in which future plants will grow. The 
sunlight and carbonic acid gas of past ages which 
seemed to be wasted upon a desert world, have 
been stored up in the form of coal for the benefit 
of man. ‘The water that seems to be dissipated in 
the air descends in dew and rain to refresh and 
quicken the earth. ‘The matter that has served 
its purpose in one object goes by death and decom- 
position to form another object with a different 
purpose to serve. The materials which the animal 
kingdom receives from the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms must be restored in order that they may 
be carefully circulated without diminution or 
waste over the whole earth. ‘The gases that dis- 
appear in one form reappear in another. Forces 
are changed into their equivalents. Heat becomes 
motion, and motion heat. In the ashes of every 
fire, in the decay of every plant, in the death and 
decomposition of every animal there is change, but 


| not loss; death, but not waste. 


Men, too, are learning this lesson. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our arts and manu- 
factures is economy. Substances which our fore- 
fathers threw away are now converted into useful 
and valuable products. We extract beautiful 
colours from the dung-heap, and delicious per- 
fumes and essences from the offal of the streets. 
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Every day we are finding out more and more that 
nothing is useless; that even the waste and refuse 
of our manufactures may be turned to profitable 
account, and made to minister to the necessities or 
the comfort of man. 


2. What we consider waste may serve a pur- 
pose higher than we are able to appreciate. 


(1) What is not of immediate practical use is | 


not necessarily waste-——Modern standards are in- 
clined to set the highest value on what is of im- 
mediate practical use. “There was never a greater 
mistake. The finest achievements in science, in 
discovery, in investigation of all kinds, were dade 
for no utilitarian end, but from love of work and 
desire of knowledge. Once made, they were used 
for practical purposes, as was but right. In spiritual 
life, the same truth holds. ‘There is a goodness 
which is not what the world calls practical. There 
is a goodness which is still goodness though it 
does not relieve the sick, or feed the hungry, or 
clothe the naked, or lighten the burden which 
is resting on any human spirit. “There is a good- 
ness which seems to benefit nobody, a goodness 


which appears to many practical minds to be | 


wasted and thrown away; and yet it is a good- 


ness worthy of the name, and is not to be slighted | 


or overlooked. This is the lesson of the story 
of Mary and the vase of ointment poured out on 
Christ. Such goodness is a matter of feeling and 
sentiment, it springs out of thankfulness or 
affection, and it empties its treasures of love and 
wealth on others; but the chief value of it lies 
in the fact that it is intended, not so much to 
benefit those on whom it pours its gifts, as simply 
to express its own depth and fullness. 

(2) Beauty is not waste—The book that is 
printed without an ample margin has no beauty; 
but there are always people who grudge the mar- 
gins in life that seem to serve no useful purpose. 
They consider it a waste of time to stand idle and 
watch a sunset; a waste of money and energy to 
build noble and beautiful cathedrals instead of 
plain and decent churches; a waste to lavish in- 
finite careon works of art. ‘To what purpose is 
this waste?’ they ask, and, by asking, show that 


they have failed to understand the value of beauty. | 


Whenever we come near the beautiful in life, 
we are judged by it. We are put on trial con- 
cerning our soul’s purity and work, and acquitted 
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' ways is by the vision beautiful. 


| while: 


| waste but sacrifice. Fi 


or condemned according as we are found able o1 
unable to understand and appreciate. God. ha: 
many ways of trying us that it may stand reveale¢ 
what manner of men we be. And one of those 
Very simply, very 
suddenly, amid the dust and monotony of the 
workaday world, the veil is drawn, aside from the 
prosaism and seeming commonplaces of existence. 
and the beautiful, pure, holy things that are always 
present are made manifest. And whenever that is so. 
the dividing line goes forth between them that see 
and them that see not—between them that gather 
the true significance of life and them that miss it 

(3) Sacrifice is not waste——Sacrifice implies 


' love, and it is of the very nature of love to give. It 


is love’s way to forget sélf and lavish everything 
Love never asks how little it can do; it always 
asks how much. And love’s offering is not waste : 
even if it seems to cold and critical eyes over 
enthusiastic or unpractical. The martyrs gave 
themselves to the sword and stake: they count # 
now, from the heavenly places, as they counte¢ 
it in the hour of their agony, well worth while 
Countless numbers of God’s servants have lai 
at His feet untold toils, pains, self-denials, lab 
ours, conflicts: it has been richly worth whill 
In all these lesser gifts they have first and las! 
given themselves, and it has always been wort 
it was the debt of gratitude; it was tht 
reasonable service of faith and love. He did no} 
count it waste who received it, who saw in it thy 
travail of His soul and was sagined: and who knew 
that it was good for themselves thus to speak forth 
their faith and love. And they did not count | 
waste who gave it, and who knew that if they 
withheld it the stones would cry out against al 


Love must utter itself, and its utterance is no 


{| Love’s supreme sacrifice, life itself, is ofter 
considered waste. Particularly in the case ¢ 
war do we grieve for the waste of young life tha 
is ruthlessly squandered on the battle-field. 
is waste only if the war be waged for ignoble an¢ 
unrighteous ends. “Chose who fight for an idea 
may be sacrificed but never wasted; and to then! 
the mere fact that they give is enough if they gi 
for that ideal. Carlyle sketched on one of h 
pages the emblem of a wasting candle, with th 
motto written on it, “ Terar dum prosim. ‘M 
I be wasted, so that I be of use.’ 
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